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CHAPTER I. 
“THE CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Iv o very populous district of London, some- 
whgt north of Temple bar, there stood, many 
years ago, a low, ancient church amidst other 
charches—for you know that London abounds 
in them. The doors of this church were 
partially open one dark evening in December, 
and a bate glimmering light might be 
observed"inside by the passers-by. 

It was known well enough what was going 
%n within, and why the light was there. The 
rector was giving away tho weokly bread. 
Years ago a benevolent person had left a 
sertain sum to be spent in twentv weekly 
loaves, to be given to twenty poor widows at 
the discretion of the minister. Certain curious 
provisos were attached to the bequest. One 

-was that the bread should not be less than 
two days old, and should have been deposited 
in the cfurch at least twenty-four hours 
before distribution. Another, that each re- 
cipient must attend in person. Failing per- 
sonal attendance, no matter how unavoidable 
her absence, she lost the Inaf: no friend 
might receive it for her, neither might it be 

\ sent to her. In that case, the minister was 
onjoined to bestow it upon “any stranger 
widow who might present herself, even as 
should seem expedient to him:”’ the word 
‘“‘stranger’’ being, of course, used in contra- 
distinction to the twenty poor widows who 
were on the books as tho charity’s recipients. 
Four times 4 year, ono shilling to each widow 
was added to the loaf of bread. 

A loaf of bread is not very much. To us, 
sheltered in our abundant homes, it seems as 
nothing. But, to many a one, toiling and 
starving in this same city of London, a loaf 
may be almost the turning-point between 
death and life. The poor existed in those 
sic as they exist in these: as they always 
will exist: therefore it was no matter of 
surprise that a crowd of widow women, most 
of them aged, all in poverty, should gather 
round the church doors when the bread was 
being given out, each hoping that, of the 
twenty poor widows, some one might fail to 

, and the clerk would cofne to the door 

call out her own particular name as the 
fortunate substitute. On the days when the 
shilling waa added -to the loaf, this weiting 


a hoping crowd would be increased foni. 
od. 


Thursday was the afternoon for the distri. 
bution, And on the day we are now writing 
about, the rector entered the church at the 
usual hour: four o’clock. He had to make 
his way through an unusual number of out- 
siders; for this was one of the shilling days. 
He knew them all personally; was familiar 
with their names and homes; for the Rev. 
Francis Tait was a hard-working clergyman. 
And hard-working clergymen were moré rare 
in those days than they are in these. 

Of Scottish birth, but chiefly reared in 
England, he had taken orders at the usual 
age, and become curate in a London parish, 
where the work was hoavy and the stipend 
small, Not that the duties attached to the 
church itself were onerous; but it | 
parish filled with poor, Those familiar with 
such parishes know what this means, when 
the minister is sympathising and conscien- 
tious. For twenty years he remained a 
curate, toiling in patience, cheerfully oping. 
Twenty years! It seems little to write; but 
to live it is a great deal; and Francis Tait, 
in spito of his hopefulness, sometimes found 
itso. Then promotion came. The livjng of 
this little church that you now see open 
was bestowed upon him. A poor living as 
compared with some others; and a poor 

arish, speaking of the social condition of its 
inhabitants. But the living seemed wealth 
compared with what he had earned as a 
curate ; and as to his flock being chiefly com- 
posed of the poor, he had not been accus-, 
tomed to anything else. Then the Rev, 
Francis Tait married; and another twenty. 
years went by. ‘inal 

He stood in the church this evening; the: 
loaves resting on the shelf overhead, againg§. 
the door of the vestry, all near the entrance, 
A flaring tallow candle stood on the s: 
table between him and the widows 
clustered opposite. Ho was sixty-five 
old now; a spare man of middle height, 
a clear, pale skin, an intelligent 
and a thoughtful, fine grey eye, He he 
pleasant word, a kind inquiry for all, au,tit 
put the shilling into their hands; “*** 
old clerk at the same time “--*~- 
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“deiner eerie sntpecthui nl 
sir,” was the answer from several | s0 would’be against the-terms of the rf 
o spoke at once. “ Betty King’s away.” | How is it you are so badly off this week ? Has | 
at is the matter with her ?” your work failed?” a oO 
__ fheumaticke have laid hold on her, “I couldn’t do it, sir, with my sick one to 
args couldn’t get here nohow. She's in attend to. And I’ve a gathering come on my 
th J 





er bed. thimble finger, and that has hindered me. 

“I must go and seeher,” saidhe. ‘What, took ninepence the day before yesterday, sir, 
are you here again, Martha?” he continued, but last night it was everv farthing of it gone,”’ 
as & little deformed woman stepped from “I willcome round and see you by-and-by,” 
behind the rest, where she had been hidden. said the clergyman. 

‘Iam to see you,” She lifted her eyes yearningly. ‘Oh, sir! 

** Six blessed weeks this day, and I’ve not if you could but give mo something for a 
been able to come!” exclaimed the woman. morsel of bread now! I'd be grateful fora 
* But I’m restored wonderful.” penny loaf.” 

The distribution was approaching its close, “Mrs. Booth, you know thév to gi®e here 
when the rector spoke to his clerk. ‘‘Call in) would be altogether against my rule,’”’ he 
Eliza Turner.” replied with unmistakable firmness. ‘‘ Neither 

The clerk placed on the table tho four or am J] pleased when ary of you attempt togsk 
ive remaining loaves, that each woman might it. Go home quietly: I have said that I Pill 
xelp herself during his absence, and went out come to you by-and-by.” 

i” the door. The woman thanked him and went out. 

“Liza Turner, his reverence hus catled for Had anything been necded to prove the 
70UL, necessity of the rule, it would have “een the 

A sigh of delight from Eliza Turner, and a cagerness with which tho crowd of women 
froan of disappointment from those surround- | gathered round her. Not one of them had 
ng her, greeted the clerk in unswer. He took | gone away. ‘“ Had she got anything?” To® 
x10 notice—he often heard it—but turned and | reply that she had something, would have 
imped into the church again. Eliza Turner | sent the whole crowd flocking in to beg in 
‘ollowed; and another woman slipped in after | turn of the rector. 

Eliza Turner. | Widow Booth shook her head. “No, no. 
. “New, Widow Booth,” cried the clerk, | I knowed it before. He never will. He says 
ly, perceiving tho intrusion, ** what busi- | he'll come round.” 

yeas have you here? You knowit'sagain the | They dispersed; somo in one direction, 
“ules.” some In another, The rector blew out the 

“+] must gee his reverence,” murmured the | candle, and he and the clerk cume forth; and 
woman, pressing on—a meck, helf-starved , the church was closed for the distribution of 
woman; and she pushed her way into the} bread until that day week. Mr. Tait took 
vestry, and told her pitiful tale. the keys himself to carry them home: they 

“I’m worse off than Widow Turner,” she | were kept at his house. Formerly the clerk 
moaned piteously, not in tones of Complaint, had carried them there; but since he had 
sut of entreaty. “She has a daughter in| become old and lame, Mr. Tait would not 
rvice as helps her; but ino, Pve my peor give him the trouble. 
infortunate daughter |ving in my place weak It was a fine night overhead, but tho 
with fever, sick with hunger! Oh, sir. couldn't streets were sloppy ; and the clergyman put 
you give the buunty this time to me% Tve his foot unavoidably in many a puddle. The 
not had a bit or drop in say mouth since ; streets through which his road lay were im- 
norning; and then it was but a taste o° bread | perfectly lighted. The residence apportioned 
and a drain o° toa, that a neighbour give me to the rector of this parish was adjoining a 
yut o' charity.” well-known square, fashionable in that day. 

It was absolutely necessary to discounten- It was a very good house, with a hundsome 
ance these personal applications. Therector’s outward appearance. If you judged By it, 
ule was, never to give the spare bounty to you would have said the living must be 
shose who applied for it: otherwise the dis- worth five hundred a year at least. It 
wibution might have become o weekly recene was not worth anything like that; and the 
f aquabbling and confusion. He handed the parish treated ther pastor liberally in accord- 

and bread to Eliza Turner; and when ing him so good a residence. A quarter of an 
tha had followed the other women out, he hour’s walk from the church brought Mr. 
turned to the Widow Booth, who was sobbing ‘uit to it. 





the wall; speaking kindly to her. Until recently, a gentleman had shared this 
«“¥, - akould not have come in, Mra. Booth. house with Mr. Tait and his family. The 
ou txio.. what I do not allow it.” curate of a neighbouring parish, the Rev. 
“But I'm starving, sir,’ was the answer. John Acton, had been glad to live with them 
i t maybe es you'd divideit between as a friend, admitted to their society and 


Sor me, and the loaf halved.” that, Mr. and Mra. Tait would scarcely have 


pea, Widow Turner. Sixpenoe for her, their table. It wasa little help: and but for 
i 4 have no power to divide the gifta: todo , thought themeelves justified in keeping two 
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‘servants, for the educational expenses of | 


| their children ran away with a large portion 

. of their income.. But Mr. Acton had now 
been removed to a distance, and they hoped 
to receive some one or other in his place. 

On this evening, as Mr. Tait was picking 
his way through the puddles, the usual 
sitting-room of his house presented a cheerful 
appearance, ready to receive him. It was on 
the ground floor, looking upon the street, 
large and lofty, and bright with firelight. 
Two candle3, not yet lighted, stood on the 
table behind the tea-tray, but the glow of the 
fire was sufficient for all the work that was 
being done in the room. 

*It was no work at all: but play. A young 
bady was quistly whirling round the rocm 
with a dancing step— quietly, because her 
feot and movements were gentle; and the 
tung she was humming, and to which she 
- time, was carolled in an 
She was moving thus in the happy innocence 
of heart and youth. <A_ graceful girl of 
middle height; one whom it gladdened the 
eyetologk upon. Not forher beauty, for she 
had no vaty yreat beauty to boast of; but it 

* was one of those chuntenances that win their 
ewn way to favour. A fair, gentle face. 
openly candid, with the same earnest, honest 
grey eye that so pleased you in Francis ‘Tait, 
and brown hair. She was that gentleman’s 
eldest child, and looked about eighteen. In 
reality she was a year older, but her face and 
dress were both youthful. She wore a violet 
silk frock, made with a Jow body and short 
sleeves: girls did not keep their pretty necks 
and arms covered up then. By daylizht the 


undertone. ; 


wee emer 


dress would have appeared old, but it looked | 


very well by candle-light. 

e The sound of th» lateh-key in the front 
door brought her dancing to an end. She 
knew who it was—no inmate of that house 


possessed a latch-key except its master—and — 


she turned to the fire to light the candles. 
Mr. Tait came into the room, removing 
neither overcoat nor hut. * Have you made 
tea, Jane 7” 
‘No, papa; it has only just struck five.” 


“Then 1 think FH go out apain firat. I 


have to callon one or two of the women, und j 


it will be all one wetting. My feet are soaked 
already ’’—lovoking down at his buckled shoes 
and bleck gaiters. “You can get mv slippers 
warmed, Jano. But’’--the thought appa- 
rently strikiay him—“* would your mamma 
care to wait ¢°’ 

‘““Mamma had a cup of tea half an hour 
ago,’ replied Jane. “She said it might do 
her good ; if she could get somp sleep after it, 
she might be uble tou comesedown for a little 
before bedtime. The tea can be made when- 
ever you like, papa. There’s only Francis at 


home, and he and I could wait until ten, if 


at once, then. Not urftil ten, Miss 
Jane, but until six, or about that time. 


Betty King is ill, but dose. at. ev8s' \ 
off. And I must step im to the’: ud 
Booth’s,” : 


** Papa,” cried Jane as he wat ti uf 
away, “TI forgot to tell you. Frantis 
thinks he knows of a gentleman who 


like to come here in Mr. Acton’s place.” ° 
‘‘Ah! who is it?” asked the rector. : 
“One of the masters at the school. Here's 

Francis coming down. He only went up to 

wash his hands.”’ 

‘It is our new mathematical mastet, 
sir,’ cried Francis Tait, a youth of eighteen, 
who was being brought up to the Church. 
“ 1 overheard him ask Dr. Perey if he could 
recommend him to a comfortable house 
where he might board, and make one of the 
family: so I told him perhaps you might 
receive him here. He said he’d come down 
and see you.” 

Mr. Tait paused. ‘* Would he be a desir- 
able inmate, think you, Francis’? Is he a 
gentleman ?”’ 

“Quite a gentleman, | am sure,” replied 
Francis. ‘And we all like what little we 
have sven of him. His name’s Halliburton.” 

** Ix he in Orders ?”’ 

“No. He intends to be, | think.” 

Well, of course T can say nothing about 
it, one Way or the other,” concluded Mr. Tait, 
aw he went ont. 

Jane stood before the fire in thought, her 
tingers unconsciously smoothing the pé&rting’ 
of the glossy brown hair on her well-shap 
head as she looked at it in the pior-glass. To 
say that she never did such # thing in vanity 
would be wrong; no pretty girl ever lived 
but was co@svious of her good louks. Jane, 
however, was neither thinking of herself nor 
of vanity just then, She took a very practical 
part in home duties: with her mother, a 
practical part amidst her father’s poor ° and 
nt this moment her thoughts were running 
on the additional work it might bring her, 
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, Should this gentleman come to reside with 


them, 
© What dat you say his name was, 
Francis?” she suddenty asked of her 


nn ee ae ee ee 


brother. 

* Whose?” 

“That gentleman's, 
your achool.”’ 

© Halliburton, 
name,” 

‘) wonder,” mused Jane aloud, * whether 
he will wear out his stockings as Mr, Acton 
did’ There was always ou draaclfal amount 
of darning to be done to his. Js he an old 
guy, Francis ?”’ 

“Isn't hel’? responded Francais Tait, 
“Don't faint when you sve some one cor » in 
old and fat, with green rims tu his - acles, 
I don’t say he's quite old enough to be papa's: 
father, but—-—” ; 

“Why! he must be eighty then, at least!" 
uttered Jane, in dismay. ‘ How could you 


The new master at 


I don’t know his Christian 
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_ tirobse it to him? We should not careto King’s or elsewhere was an expedition rather 

2 8pokee any one older than Mr. Acton.” agreeable to Francis, in his eagerneas ; other- 
iat‘ Acton! that young chicken!’’ con- wise there was no particular necessity for his 
é omptuously rejoined Francis. “Put him by going. 

Sithe side of Mr. Halliburton! Acton was! “I am sorry mamma is not up,” said Jana. 
© be barély fifty.” “She suffers from occasional sick-headaches, 
aa “He was forty-eight, I think,” said Jane. , and they generally keep her in bed for the 
e “Qh, dear! how I should like to have gone ; day. I will give you any information in my 

with Margaret and Robert this evening! ’’ | power.” 
she exclaimed, forgetting the passing topic in; ‘Your brother Francis thought—that it 
another. might not be disagreeable to Mr. Tait to 
“They were not polite enough to invite | receive a stranger into his family,” said Mr, 
me,” said Francis, “I shal) pay the old | Halliburton, speaking with some hesitation. 
lady out.” But the young lajy before him looked so 
Jane laughed. “You are growing too old Jadylike, the hous, altogether seemed so well 
now, Francis, to be admitted to a young appointed, that he almost doubted whethtr 
ladies’ breuking-up party. Mrs. Chilham said the proposal would not offendther. e 
80 to mamma——”’ “We wish to receive some one,”’ said Jane. 
words were interrupted by a knock “ The house is sufficiently large to do 8a, and 
at the front door, apparently that of avisitur. papa would like it for tho sake of society: as 
“ Jane!”’ cried her brother, in some trepida- well as that it would help in our housekeep- 
tion, “J should not wonder if it's Mr. ° | ~ she added, in her candour. ‘A friend 
Halliburton! He did not s1y when he’ of papa’s was with us—I cannot remember 
should come!”’ precisely how many years, but he came when 
Another minute, and one of the servants : | was a little girl, It was the Rev. oe. Acton. 
ushered a gentleman into the room. It was : He left us last October.” 
not an old guy, however, as Jane saw at a’ “J feel sure that 1 should like it very much: ¢ 
glance with a distinct feeling of relief. | and J should think myself tortunate if My 
tall, gentlemunhke man of five or six and: Tuit would admit me,” spoke the visitor. 
twenty, with thin aquiline features, dark | Jane remembered the suggestion of Francis, 
eyes, and a clear, fresh complexion, A hand- | and deemed it her duty to speak a little to 
some man, very prepossussing. Mr. Halliburton of “ how he would be there,” 
% ‘You s:e | have soon uvailed mysclf of | as it had been expressed. She might have 
your permission to call,” said he, in pleasant | done so without the suggestion, for she could 
tones, as he took Francis Tait’s hand, and ! not be otherwise than straightforward and 





glanced towards Jane with a slight bow. ; open. 
* My sister Jane, sir,’ said Francis, ** Jane. |  ‘* We live very plainly,” she observed, “A 
this is Mr. Halliburton.” ‘simple joint of meat one dav; cold, with a 


Jane for once lost her self-posseasion. So) pudding, the next.” 
surprised was she—in fact perplexed. for she) 1] should consider myself fortunate to gets 
did not know whether Francis was playing a | the pudding,” replicd Mr. Halliburton, smil- 
trick. upon her now, or whether he had pre- | ing. * J have been tossed about a good deal 
viously played it ; in short, whether this was, | of Jate years, Miss Tait, and have not come 
or was not, Mr. Hallibarton—that she could in for teo much comfort. Just now I am in 
only Jook from one to ve guerre vou very uncomfortable lodgings.” 
Mr. Halliburton ° she said, in her straight-. “ I dure say papa would like to have you,” 
forwar? -  uicity. ‘sma dane, frankly, with a sort of relief. She 
“IT oam Mr. Halliburton,” he answered, | had thouyt he looked one who might be 
bending to lier politely. “Can 1 have the , fastidious. 
pieasure of sceing Mr, ‘Tait 7° *] have neither father nor mother, 
‘*Will you take a seat.’ ” said Jane, ‘‘ Papa | brother nor sister,” he resumed. ‘In tact, } 
ig out, but 1 do not think he will be very | may say that I am without relatives; for 
long.” ! almost the only one 1 have has discarded me. 
*‘Where did he go to—do you know, | I often think how rich those people must be 
Jane ?” cried Francis, who was smothering a: who possess close connections and a happy 
laugh. | home,” he added, turning his bright glance 
* ‘fo Betty King’s ; end to Widow Booth’s. | upon her. 
He may have been going elsewhere alsv. I} Jane dropped her work, which sho had 
think he was.”’ taken up. ‘I don't know what I should do 
‘At any rate, Pl just run there and ree. | without all my dear relatives,’ she exclaimed. 
Jane, you can tell Mr. Halliburton all about! ‘Are you a large family ?” 
it whilst Tam away. Explain to himeaactly ‘Weare six. Papa and mamma, and four 
how he will be here, and how we live. And children. Iam the eldest, and Margaret is 
then you can decide for yourself, sir,” con- | the youngest; Francis and Robert are 
\ cluded Francis. between us. It is breaking-up night at 
| Yo splash through the wet streets to Betty , Margaret’s school, and she has gone to it with 
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Robert,” continued Jane, never doubting but | 
the iger must take as much interest in 
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lations to Mr. Haliburton 
in his turn, was riot leas can 


“yt up maha” as she did. “I was 
‘ to have gone; but mamma has been unusually 
ill to-day.” 
. Were you disappointed ? ” 

Jane bent her head while she confessed 
the fact, as though feeling it a confession to 
be ashamed of. “It would not h been 
kind to leave mamma,” she added, and I 
dare say some other pleasure will arise soon. 
Mamma is asleep now.” 

“What a charming girl!”? thought Mr. 
Halliburton to himself. ‘‘How I wish she 
was my sister!” 

‘‘Margarct is to be a governess,” observed 
Jane, “and is being educated for it. She has 


e great éaient Ser music, and also for drawing; _ 


it is not often the two are united. Her tastes 
lie quite that way—anything clever; and as 
pape has no money to give us, it was well to 
make her a governess.” 

“ And you?” said Mr, Halliburton. 
question might have been thought an imper- 
tinent one by many, but he spoke it only in 
his deep interest, nnd Jane Tuit was of too 
ingenuows » disposition not to answer it as 
openly. 

‘T am not to be a governess. 
at home with mamma and help her. There 
is plenty to do. Margaret cunnot bear 
domestic duties, or sewing either. Dancing 
excepted, 1 have not learnt a single accom- 
plishment—-unless you call French an accom- 
plishment.”’ 

“TI am sure you have been well oducated !”’ 
involuntarily spoke Mr. Halhburton. 

“Yea; én all things solid,’ replied Jane. 
“Papa has taken care of that. He still 
directs my reading. [ know a good bit—of 

'—Latin ’’—she added, bringing out the con- 


I wm tostuy 


cluding words with hesitation, as one who 
repents his sentence—“ though I do not like | 


to confess it to you.” 
“Why do vou not ?”’ 


‘Because 1 think yirls who know Latin | 


ure laughed at. I did not regularly learn it, 
but Tused to be in the room when papa or 


Mr. Acton was teaching Francis and Robert, | 


and 1 picked it up unconsciously. Mr. Acton 
often took Francis; he had more time on his 
hands than papa. Francis is tu be a clergy- 
man.” 

“Miss Jane,” said a servant, entering the 


room, ‘‘Mrs. Tuit is awake, and wishes to - 


seo you.” 


Jane left Mr. Halliburton with a word of | 


upology, and ulmost immediutely after Mr. 
Tait came in. 
he saw the stranger. His imagination had 
run, if not upon an “old guy”’ in spectacles, 
certainly upon some steady, sober, middle- 


aged mathematical master. Would it be well | 


to admit this young, good-looking man to 
his house. 
If Jane Tait had been candi in her reve- 


| 
The 


He was a little taken to when | 


He, Edgar Halliburton, was the 
of a country clergymag, the Rev, 
Halliburton, who had died when Edgar’ | 
sixteen, leaving nothing behind him. i . 
—he had previously lost his mother—found 
a home with his late mother’s brother, a 
gentlemen named Cooper, who resided in 
irmingham. Mr. Cooper was @ man in ex-" 
tensive wholesale business, and wished 
to go into his counting-house. Edgar declined. 
His father had lived long enough to form his © 
tastes: his greatest wish had been to see him 
enter the Church; and the wish had become 
Edgar’s own. Mr. Cooper thought there waa 
nothing in the world like business: and looked 
upon that most sacred of all callings, God's 
| ministry, only in the light of a profession. 
| He had carved out his own career, step by 
| step, attaining wealth and importance, and 
| wished his nephew to do the same. “ Which 
is best, lad ’’’ he coarsely asked: “To rule 
as a merchant princo, or starve and toil as a 
curate? [im not quite a merchant prineca 
vet, but you may be.” *‘It was my father’s 
wish,’ pleaded Edgar in answer, ‘ and it is 
my own. 1 cannot give it up, sir.” The 
dispute ran high — not in worda, but in 
obstinacy, Edgar would not yield, and at 
length Mr. Cooper discarded him. He turned 
hirn out of doors: told him that, if he must 
hecome a parson, he might get sume one else 
to pay his expenses at Oxford, fot heenever 
would. Edgar Halliburton proceeded to 
London, and obtained employment as an 
usher in a school, teaching classics and 
mathematics. From that he became a private 
teacher, awd hat so earned his living up to 
the present time: but he had never succeeded 
‘in getting to college. And Mr. Tait, beforo 
they had talked together five minutes, was 
charmed with his visitor, and invited Rim to 
| take teu with him, which June came down to 
‘ make. 

**Has your uncle never softened towards 
you?” Mr. Tait inquired. 

' Never. L have uddressed several letters 
to him, but they have been returned to me.” 

* He has no family, you say. You ought 
i - in justice, you ought to inherit some of 
his wealth. Has he other relatives ?” 

“He has one stunding to him in the same 
relationship aa I--my Cousin Julia. It is not 
likely that L shall ever inherit u shilling of it, 
sir, Ido not expect it.” 

‘Right, said Mr. Tait, nodding his head 
‘approvingly. ‘ There’s no work so thriftless 
a that of waiting for legacies. Wearying, 
too. I was a poor curate, Mr. Halliburton, 
for twenty years —indeed, so far as being 
_ poor goes, I am not much else now—but let 
that pass. I had arelative who possessed 
money, and who had neither kith nor kin 
nearer to her than 1 was, For the best part. 
of those twenty years 1 was giving covert 
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‘to that money; and when she died, a pad within. The candles stood on the 
joTHING was left to me, I found out how table unlighted, the fire blazed, the tea-tray 
th and wasteful my hopes had been. I was placed, and only Jane was there, Mrs, 

a’: my children to trust to their own honest Tait was upstairs with one of her frequent 
yxertions, but never to trust to other people’s sick-headaches, Margaret was with her, and 
money. Allow me to urge the same upon the others had not come in. 

ou.” Jane stood in a reverie—her elbow resting 

Mr. Halliburton’s lips and eyes alikesmiled, on the mantelpicc2, and the bleze from the 

as he looked gratefully at the rector, a man | fire flickering on her gentle face. She was 

a) much older than himself. ‘‘I never think | fond of these few minutes of idleness on a 

of it,’’ he earnestly said, “It appears, for | winter's evening, between the twilight hour 

ine, to be as thoroughly lost as though it did | and lighting the candles, 

not exist. I should not have mentioned it,! The clock in the kitchen struck five. It 

sir, but that 1 consider it right you should | did not arouse her: she heard it in a mechani- 

know all particulars respecting me; if, as I | cal svrt of manner, without taking note of 
hope, you will admit me to your home.” | it. Scarcely had the sound of the last stroke 
“J think we should get on very well! died away when there was a knock at the 

together,” frankly acknowledged Mr. Tait, | front door. “ . 

forgetting the prudent ideas which had | That aroused her—for she knew it. She 

crossed his mind. | knew the footsteps that came in when it was 

“Tam sure we should, sir.’ warmly re- | answered, and a rich damask arose to fer 

plied Edgar Halliburton. And the bargain | cheeks, and the pulses of her heart went ‘dn 

was mae. a Me quicker tnan they had been going 
before, 

amt | She took her clbow from the mantelpiece, 

and sit down quietly on a chair. Noyneed to 

CHAPTER IL Jook who entered. Some one, taller by far 

than anv in that house, came up to the fire, 
THE SHADOW HKECOMES and bent to warn his hands over the hlaze. 
“Ttis a cold night, Jane. We shall have a 

Ann yet it had perhaps been well that severe frost.” 

thore prudent ideas had been allowed to: “ Yos.” she answered; “the water in the 

obtain weight. Mr. Halliburton took up his | barrel is already freezing over.” 

Bbode' with the Taits; and, the more they ‘How is your mamma now ?”™ 

saw of him, the more they hiked him. In * Better, thank you. Margaret has gone 

which liking Jane must be included, up to help her to dress. She is coming down 

It was a possible shad) oof the future, the wo tea.” 

effects the step would bi ng forth, which had Mr. Halliburton remained silent’a minute. 

whispered determent te Mr. Tayi: u very and then turned to Jane, his face glowing 

brief shadow, which had crossed his iuind with savisfection. ‘1 have had a piece of 
imperfectly, and flitted away again, Where preferment offered me to-day.” 

two young and attractiv: beings are thrown ‘Have you’ she eagerly said. ‘What. 


into daily compauions) ip, the result. too cis it’ 

frequently is that a moatual revard arbes, 9 “Dr, Perey proposes that, from January, 
stronger than any other regard can ever be |] shail take the Greck clas-e8 as well as the 
in this world. This result arrived here. mathematics, and he doubies my salary. Ot 


A twelvemonth passed over from the time: course [ shall have to give closer attendance, 
of Mr. Halliburton s entrance -hoaw switthy but | can readily do that. My time is not 
for him and for Jans Tait they alone could fully employed.” 
tell, Not a word had been spoken to her *{ am very glad,” said Jane. 
by Mr. Halliburton that he might not have “So am [,” he answered. “ Taking all my 
spoken to her mother or her sistir Margaret; sources of income together, 1 shall now be 
tot a look on Jane's part had heen given by © earning two hundred and eighty-thiee pounds 
which he could infer that he was more to her. a year." 
than the rest of the world, And yet both’ ane laughed. ‘ Have you been reckoning 
were inwardly cons.ious of the feelings of the | it up 7” 
other; and when tho twelvemonth had gone | “Av; I had a motive in doing so,” 
by it had seemed to them but a span, for the His tone was peculiar, and it caused her to 
love they bore each other. ‘Jook at him, but her evelids drouped under 

One evening in December Jane stood in | his gaze. He drew nearer, and laid his hand 
the dining-room waiting to make ten just as | gently on her shoulder, bending down befory 
she had so waited that former evening. For | her to speak. 
any outward signs, you might have thought; “Jane, you have not mistaken me. I feel 
that not 6 single hour had elapsed since their that you have read what has been in my 
first introduction—that it wasthe sameeven- heart, whut have been my intentions, as 
ing us of old. It was sloppy oytside, it was surely as though I had spoken, It is nota 


oF 
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grest income, but it is sufficient, if you can 
think it 30. May I speak to Mr, Tait?” | 
What Jane would have contrived to answer 
she never knew, but at that moment her 
mother’s step was heard approaching. All 
she did was to glance shyly up at Mr. Halli- 
burton, and he bent his head lower and kissed 
her. Then he walked rapidly to the door and 
opene:. it for Mrs. Tait—a pale, refined, deli- 
cate-looking lady, wrapped in a shawl. These 
violent headaches, from which she so fre- 
quently suffered, did not affect her permanent 
health, but on the days she suffered she would 
be utterly prostrat.-d. Mr. Halliburton gave 
hor his arm, and led her to a seat by the fire, 


_his voice low and tender, his manner sym- 


' _ *#f am already better,” she said 
to him, “ and shall be much better aft -r tea. 
Sometimes I am tempted to envy those who 
do got know what a sick-headache is.” 

*They may know other maladies as pain- 
ful, dear Mrs. Tait.” 

“Ay, indeed. None of us can expect to he 
free from pain of one sort or another in this 
world,” 

‘‘Shal? I make the tea, mamma?” asked 

Jane. 
* Yes, dear; I shall be glad of it, and vour 
papa is sure to be in soon. There he is! ’ she 
add: d, a3 the latch-key was heard in the door. 
‘*Tho boys are late this evening.” 

The rector came in, and, ere the evening 
was over, the news was broken to him by Mr. 
Halliburton, He wantad Jane. 


It was the imperfect, uncertain shalow of | 


twelve months ago become substance. It had 
been a shédow ot the future only, you unler- 
stand—not a shadow of evil. ‘lo Mr. Halli- 


''you shall do so. 


' 


burton, personally, the rec tor had no objection | 


—he had learned to love, esteern, and respect 


e . bd ° « s 1 
him—but it is a serious thingy to give away a. 


child. 

“Tho income 1s very small to marry upon,” 
he observed, ‘It is ulso uncertain.” 

“* Not uncertain, sir, so long as I am blessed 
with health and strength 
reason to feir that these will tail,” 

“T thought you were bent 


Orders."’ 


And I bave no - 


on taking | 


| 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 


Mr. Halliburton’s cheek slightly flushed. | 


“It is a prospect [ have fondly cherished,” 
he said; ‘but its difficulties alarm me. The 


cost «f the Univorsity is gieat; and were 1 to | 


wait until I had saved sutticient money to go 
to college, I should be obliged, in a great 


i 


wait for years: perheps go down 
grav-s waiting.” 

The Rev. Francis Tait threw back 
thoughts. How he had waited; how he 
not able to marry until years were advancing © 
upon him; how in four years now he shoul 
have attained threescore years and ten—tho 
term allotted to the life of man—whilst his 
children were still growing up around him! 
No! never, never would he counsel another 
to wait as he had been obliged to wait. 

*“T havo not vet given up hope of eventuall 
entering the Church,’ continued Mr. Halh- 
burton; “though it must be accomplished, 
if at all, slowly and patiently. L think 1 
may be able to keep one term, or perhaps 
two terms yearly, without damage to my 
tei.ching. I shall try to do so; try to find 
the necessary means und time. My marriage 
will make no difference to that, sir.” 

Many night have suggested to Edgar 
Halliburton that he might keep his terms 
first and marry a'tterwards. Mr. ‘lait did 
not: possib'y the idea did not oveur to him. 
If it occurred to Edvar Halliburton himself, 
he drove it from him, Jt would huve delayed 
his marriage to an indalinite number of 
years; ant he loved Jane too well to do that 
wilingly. ‘I shall still get much better 
preferinent in teaching than that which 1 
now hold,” he urged sloud to the rector, 
“It is not so vory small to begin upon, gir, 
and Jane is willing to risk it.” e = 

“Twil not part you and Jane,” said Mr. 
Tait, warmly. “If you have made up your 
minds to share lite and its cures together, 
Still, I cannot say that I 
think yous prospects golden.” 

“Prospects that appear to have no gold 
at all in them sometimes turn out very 
brightly, sir.’’ 

* Lenn give Jane nothing, you know 

“7 have nevor cast a thought to it, sir; 
have never imagmed she would have a 
shillins,’? rephed Mr. Halliburton, his faco 
flushing with«uzerness. ‘It is Jane herself 
I want; not money.” 

*“ Beyond a twenty-pound note which I 
may ‘give her to put into her purse on her 
wedding morning, that she mty not leave my 
howe absolutely penniless, she will have 
nothing,’ cried the rector, in his straight. 
forward manner, ‘* Far from saving, I and 


‘her mother have been hardly able to make 


deg:ee, to give up my present means cf living, | 


Who woud employ a tutor who must tre- 
quently be away fur weeks” 1 should | se 
my connection, and perhups never regain it. 
A good teaching connection is more easily 
lost than won.” 

‘*True,”’ observed Mr. Tait. 

“Once in Orders, I might remain for years 
a poor curate. [ shou'd most Jikely do so. 
I have neither interest nor influence. Sir, in 
that case June and I might bo vbliged to 


both ends met at the end of the year. I 
mizht have saved a few pounds yearly, had ] 
chosen to do so; but you know what this 
parish is; and the reflection has always been 
upon me: how would my Master look upon 
iny putting by smull sums of money, when 
many of those over whom I am placed were 
literally starving for bread? I have given 
what I could; but I have not saved for my 
children.” 
**\"ou have done well, sir.” 


Mr. Tait sought his daughter. “Jane,” he 
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_a—“Nay, child, do not tremble so! 
~, fe is no need for trembling, or for tears, 
'" 13 you have done nothing to displease 

Jane, I like Edgar Halliburton; I like 
him much. re is no one to whom I would 
rather give you. But I do not like his pros- 

Teaching is very precarious.” 
Jane raised her timid eyes. “ Precarious 
.for seay papa’? For one leurned and clever 


“It is badly paid. Sec how he toils—and 
he will have to toil more when the new year 
comes in—and only to earn two or three 
hundred a year !—in round numbers,” 

Tears gathered in Jane's cyes, Toil as he did, 
badly paid as he might he, she would rather 
havo him than any other in the world, though 


that other might have revolled in thousands. | 


The reotor read somewhat of this in her down- 
cast face. 
‘ “My dear, the consideration lies with you. 
. If you choose to venture upon it, you shall 
have my consent, and I know you will have 
our mother’s, for she thinks Edgar Halli- 
urton has not his equal in the world. But it 
may bring pou many troubles.” 
“Papa, Iam noi afraid. If troubles come. 
they—you—told us only lust night—” 
What, child ?” 
“ That troubles, regurded rightly, only lead 
us nearer to God,” whispered Jane, simply 
-and timidly. 
“Right, child. And trouble must come 
before that great truth can be realized. Con 
sider the quertion well, June—whether it may 





not be better to wait—and give your answer | 


to-morrow. 1 shall tell Mr. Halliburton not 
to ask for it to-night. As you decide, 80 shal! 
‘it. be.” 

Need you bo told what Jane’s decision wus 7 
Two hundred and eight y-three pounds a year 
seems o large sui to an inexperienced girl; 
quite sufficient to purchase everything that 
might be wanted for a fireside. 

nd 3v she becume Jane Halliburton, 


CHAPTER HII. 
THE REV. FRANCIS TAIT, 


A HoT afternoon in July. June Halliburton 
was in the drawing-rooin with her mother, 








inmates of Mr. Tait’s house; at any rate, for 
the present. When plans were being dis- 
cussed, before making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the maBrriage, and Mr. Halliburton 
was spending al] his superfluous minutes 
hunting for a suitable house near to the old 
home, and not too dear, Francis Tait had 
given utterance to a remark—“‘I wonder 
who we shall get here in Mr. Halliburton’s 
pce: if papa takes any one else?” and 

argaret, looking up from her drawing, had. 
added, “Why can’t Mr. Halliburton and 
Jane stay on with us? Jt would be so much 
pleaxanter.” 

It was the first time the idea had been 


_presented in any shape to the rector. and it, 


He put 
down a book he was reading, und spoke im- 
| pulsively. “It would be tho best thing; the 
‘very best thing! Would you like it, Big lili- 
burton 7”? 
'  “T should, sir; very much. But it is Jane 
who must be consulted, not me.” 
Jane, her pretty cheeks covered with 
_ blushes, looked up and said she spould like 
it also; she had thought of it, but had not 
liked to mention 3t, either to her mother or 
to Mr. Halliburton. “ | have beon quite 
troubled to think what mamma and the 
house will do without mo,” she added, in- 
; genuously. 
' Let. Jane alone for thmking and planning, 
'when difficulties are in tho way,” laughed 
| Margaret. ** My opinion is that we shall 
‘never get another pudding, or pee have his 
black silk Sunday hose darned, if, Jane goes 
from us.”’ 
| Mrs. Tait burst into tears. Like Margaret 
she was a had manager, and had mourned 
over Jane’s departure, secretly believing she 
should be half worried to death, “Oh! 
Jane, dear, suy youll remain!” sbe cried. 
“1¢ will be sucha relief to me! Margaret's 
; of no earthly use, and overything will fall 
on my ehoulders. Edgar, | hope you will 
| remain with us! It will be pleasant for all. 
| You know the house is sufficiently large.”’ 
| And remain they did. The wedding took 
place at Easter, and Mr. Halliburton took 
Jane all the way to Dover to see the sea—a 
long way in those days—and kept her there 
fora week. And then they came back again, 
' Jane to her old home duties, Just as though 
| she were Jane Tait etil, and Mr. Halliburton 


' gceined to go straight to his wishes. 


_to hi, teaching. 
both sewing busily. It was a large room, with ° 


It was July now and hot weather; and 


three windows, more pleasant than thedining- | Mrs, Tait und Jane were sewing in the draw- 
room beneath, and they were fond of sitting ; ing-room. They wore working for Margaret. 
in it in summer. Jane had been muarriedsome ' Mr, Halliburton, through some of his teach- 


three or four months now, but looked the 
same young, simple, placid girl that she ever 
did;:and, but for the wedding-ring upon her 
finger, no stranger would have supposed her 
to 3 a wife. ; 

An exoellent arr ment had been arrived 
at—that she and her husband should remain 


ing connections, had obtained an excellent 
situation for Margaret in a first-rate school, 
Margaret was to entcr as resident pupil, 
and receive every advantage towards the 
completion ef her own education; in return 
for which she was to teach the younger 
pupils music, and pay ten pounds a year. 
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Such an arrangement was almost unknown she might getitfor him. “TI will bring it % 
then, though it has b.en common enough you mediately.” 
since, ahd Mr. and Mrs. Tait thought of it ‘“* Stay, stay, child, not so fast,’’ he inte 
very highly. Margaret Tait was onlysixteen; rupted. ‘‘It is not for myself. I can d 
but, as if in contrast to Jane, who looked without it. I have heen pained by a sad 
younger than her actual years, Margaret sight,’ he added, looking at his wife. 
looked older. In appearance, in munners, “ There’s that daughter of the Widow Booth's 
and also in advancoment, Margaret might | come homo again. I culled in upon them 
have been eighteen. and there she was, lying on a mattress, dying 

She was to enter the school, which was ncar | from famine, as I verily believe. She re- 
Harrow, in another week, at the termination | turned last night in a dreadful state of ex- 
of the holidays, and Mrs. Tait and Jane had! haustion, the mother says, and has had 
their hands full, getting her things ready. | nothing within her lips since but cold water. 

“Was this slip measured, mammn?”” Jane | They tried her with solid food, but she could 
suddenly asked, after attentively regarding | not swallow it. That boef-ton will just do for 
the work she had on her kne.. i her, Have it warmed, Jane.” 

“T think se,” replied Mrs. Tait. “Why?” |) “She is a sinful, ill-doing girl, Francis,” 

‘*1t looks too short for Margaret. At least, remarked Mrs. Tait, “and does not really 
it will be too short when I have finished this ' deserve compassion.” 


fourth tuck. It must have been measured,:  ** All the more reason, wife, that she should 
th8ugh, jor here are the pins in it Perhaps | be rescued from death,” said the rector, 
Margurct measured it herself.” t imost sternly. “ The good may dare to die: 


“Then of course it must be measured | the evil may not. Don't waste time, Jane, 
again. ‘There’s no trusting to anything Mar- Put it into a bottle, warm, and I'll varry it 
gerot does in the shape of work, And yet, ; round.” 
how cleyer she is at music and drawing—in “Ts there nothing olse we can send her, 
fact at all her studies!" udded Mrs, ‘Tait. papa, that may do for her equally well?” 
-“*It is well, Jane, that we are not all gifted : asked Jane. ** A little wine, perhaps ? There 
alike.” is very little of tho bocf-tea left, and it ought 

“TI think it is,” acquiesced Jane. “I will! to be kept for you.” 
go up to Marguret’s rvom for one of her slips, “Never mind; © wish to take it to her,”’ 
and measure this.”’ said the rector. ‘A little wine afterwards 

“You need not do that,” said Mrs. Tait.) may do her good.” , 
‘‘Thore’s an old slip of hers amongst the work Jane hastened to the kitchen, disturbing + 
on the sofa.” servant who was doing something over the 

Jane found tho slip, and measured ths one: fire. “Susan, papa wants tho remainder of 
inher hurd by it. ‘Yes, mamma! It is’ the beef tea warmed. Will you make haste 
just the length without the tuck. Then L; and do it, whilst [search for a bottle to put 
must take out what I have done of it. It is) itinto? It is to he taken ruund to Charity 
very little.” LBeoth.” 

“Come hither, June. Your eyes aro! “What! is she back again?” exclaimed 
younger than mine. Is not that your papa the servant, slightingly, which betrayoeyl that 
coming towards us from the far end of the | her cstimation of Charity Booth was no 
square ?”’ | higher than was that of her mistress. ‘ It’s 

Jane approached the window neurest to! just like the master,’ she continued, proceed- 
her, not the one at which Mrs. ‘Tait was: ing to du what was required of her. “ It’s 
sitting. “Oh, ves, that’s papa. You might not often that anything's made for himself; 
tell him by his dress, if by nothing eise, | but if it is, ho never gots the benefit of it; 
mamma. ”’ he’s sure to drop across somebody that he 

“TY could tell him by hitaself. if Jo could ' fancies wants it worse than he does, It’s not 
see,’ said Mrs. ‘Tait, quaintly. “Lt don't right, Miss Jane.” 
know how it is, Jane, but my sight grows; Jano was searching a cupboard, and 
very imperfect for a distance.”’ brought forth a clean green bottle, which held 

“Never mind that, mamuina, so that you about half-a-pint. ‘This will be quite large 
can continue to see well to work and read,” » enough, L think. ? 
said Jane: cheerily. ‘‘How fast papa is) “I! should think it would!” grumbled 
walking !”’ Susan, who could not be brought to look 

Very fast for the Rev. Fiancis Tait, who upon the giving away of her master’s own 
was not in general a quick walker. He! peculiar property as anything but a personal 
entered his house, and came up to the draw- grievance. ‘“ There’s barely a gi of it left, 
ing-room. He had not been well for the last | and he ought to have had it himself, Miss 
few days, and threw himself into a chair, ' Jane.’’ 


wearily. pos Susan,” she said, turning her bright face 
“‘Jane, is there any of that beef-tea left, | laughingly towards the woman, ‘it is a- 
that was made for me yesterday ?” | good thing that you went to church and 


“ Yes, papa,’ she said, springing up that | saw me married, or I might think you meant 
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, teevé upon me. How can I be ‘Miss then withdrawn. Ho was standing outside’ 
dene,” with this ring on ?"’ the door when Jane went out. He did. not 
"ne my trying to remember it, speak; but took her hand in silence and 

_ &4]l the parish knows you are Mra. drew her into the back room, which was their 
Hallibu: ton, fast enough ; but it don’t come own bedroom, and ‘closed the door. Jane's 


ready to me.”’ face had grown as white as his. 
Jane laughed pleasantly. “Where is “My darling, I did not mean to alarm you,” 
ay ?” she asked. he said, holding hertohim. “I thought you 
“In tho back room, going on with some hada brave heart, Jane. I thought that if 


of Miss Margaret’s things. It’s cooler, sit- I hada little unpleasant news to impart it 
ting there, than in this hot kitchen.” would be best to tell you, that you may help 
Jane carried the little bottle of beef-tea to me break it to the rest.” ° 
her father, and gave it into’ his hand. Hoe| Jane’s heart was not feeling very brave, 
looked very pale, and rose from his chuir | ‘‘ What is it? °’ she asked, scarcely able to 
slowly. speak the words from her ghastly lips. 
“Oh, papa, you do not seein well!” she «* Jane,” he said, tenderly and gravely, 
involuntarily exclaimed. ‘Let me run and ‘before T say any more, you nfast stro for: 
beat you up an egg. I will not be a minute.’ | calmnens.”’ 


‘I can't wait, child. And I quostion if 1) ‘It is not. about yourself! You are not 
could eat it, wore it ready bofore me. LI do ill’ * < 
not feel woll, as you say.” The question seemed superfluous. — —Ir. 

**You ought to have taken thir beef-tea Halliburton was evidently not ill; but he 
yourself, papa. It was made for you.” was agitnted. Jane was frightened and 


Jane could not help laying a stress upon perplexed: not a glimpse of the real truth 
the word. Mr. Tait placed his hand gently crossed her. ‘Tell me what it is at once, 
ppon her smoothly parted hair. “Jane, | Edgar,” she said, in a calmer tone.: “I can 
child, had I thought of myself before others | bear certainty better than suspense.” 
throughout life, how should T have been!  “ Why. yes, ] think vou are becoming brav oe 
following my Maater’s precepts ?” | already,” he answered, Jooking straight into 

She ran down the stairs before him, open- | her eyes and smiling—which was intended 
ing the front door for him to pass through, | to reassure her. ©] must have my vife show 
that even that little exertion should be spared | herself a woman to-day; nota child. See 
iuim. cA loving, dutiful daughter was Jane ; ; what a bungler | am! | thought to tell you 
and it is probable that the thought of her; all quietly and smoothly, without alarming 
worth especially crossed the mind of the! you; and see what | have done !—startled 
rector at that moment. ‘* God bless you, my | you to terror.” 
child!” he aspirated, as he passed her. | Jane smiled faintly. She knew al this: 

Jane watched him across the square, Their only the precursor of tidings that must be 
house, though uot actually in the square, very ill and grievous. By # great effort she 
commanded a view of it. Then she returned | schooled herself to calmness. Mr. Halhburton 
upstairs to her mother. ‘“ Papa thinks he ; continued : 


wil] Bot lose time, she observed. “He is; “One, whom you and | Jove very much, 
walling fast."’ has —has— met with an accident, Jane.” 
“] should call it running,” responded Mrs. |! Her fears went straight to the right quarter 


Tait, who had seen the speod from the! at once. With that one exception by her 
window. “ But, my dear, he'll do no good | side, there was no one she loved as she loved 
with that badly conducted Charity Booth.” her father. 
About an hour passed away, aud it was ‘Papa y” 
drawing towards dinner-time. Jano aud Mrs. “Yos. We must break it to Mrs, Tait.’ 
Tait were busy as over, when Mr. Halli- Her heart beat wildly against his hand, 
burton’s well-known knock was heard. and the Jivid hue was once more overspread- 
‘** Edgar is home early this nerning!*"" Jane ing her face, But she strove urgently for 
exclaimed. | calmness; he whispered to her of its necessity 
Be came springiug up the stairs, two at a for her own sake, 
time, in great haste. opened the drawing-room —“t Edyar ! is it death ¥” 
door, and just put in his head. Mrs. Tait,; It was death; but he would not tell her 
sitting with her back to the door andher fuce so yet. He plunged into tho attendant 
to the window, did not turn round, und conse- | details. 
quently did not see him. Janc did; andwas{ ‘ He was hastening along with a small 
startled. Every vestige of colour had for | bottle in his hand, Jane. It contained some- 


sco ee eae 


saken his face. thing good for one of the sick poor, I am 
““Oh, Edgar! You are ill!" sure, for he was in their neighbourhood. 
“TH! Not 1,” affecting to speak gaily. Suddenly he was observed to tall; and the 
*T want you for a minute, Jane.” spectators raised him and took him to a 


Mre. Tait had looked round at Jane's ex- | doctor’s. That doctor, unfortunately, wag 
glamation, but Mr. Hoalliburton’s face was | not at home, and they took him to another, 
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80 ‘that time waa lost. He was quite uncon- 


“But you do not tell me!” she wailed. 
“Ts hedead?” - 
Mr. Halliburton asked himself a question 


— What good would be done by delaying the 
truth ? Ho thought he had performed his 
task very badly. ‘‘Jane, Jane!’’ he whispered, 
** I can only hope to help you to bear it better 


than I have broken it to you.” 

She could not shed tears in that first awful 
moment: physically and mentally she 
Jeaned on him for support. “How can we 
tel! my mother ?”’ 


within her, and she knew that the..__. 
perative duty of the present moments: 
the support and solace of her mother, | &' 
and her husband entered the drawing-rde: 
together, and Mrs. Tait turned with a, Siam! 
to Mr.  JHburton. pe ee 

“Whg- secrets have you and Jane Hédth 
talking together ?’’ Then, catching sight of 
Jane's white and quivoring lips, she ke 
into a cry of agony. “Jane! what hes 
a areca What have you both come to 
tell me! — 

The tears poured from Jane's fair y 
fuce as she clasped her mother fondly to her, 


Tt was necossary that: Mra. Tait, should be | tenderly whispering: ‘‘ Dexrest mamma, you 
told, and without delay. Even then the | 


bouy wus being conveyed to the house. 


must lean upon us now! We will all love 


By | you and take care of you a3 we have never 


a curious coincidence, Mr. Halliburton had | yet done,” 


been passing the last doctor’s surgery at the 
very moment the crowd was round its doors, 
Unasual business had called him there; or 
it was a street he did not enter once in a 
year. ‘The parson has fallen down in a fit,”’ 
said some of them, recognizing and arresting 
him. 

“The arson!’ he repeated. 
‘Mr. Tait ?”’ 

‘Sure enough,” said they. And Mr. Halli- 
burton pressed into the surgeon’s house just 
us the examination was over. 


“What! 


| 


J 
, 
‘ 


4 


“The heart, no doubt, sir,” said the doctor | 


to him. 

‘He surely is not deud ? 

“Quite dead. He must have died instan- 
taneously.” 

The news had keen wafted to tho mob 
outside, and they were already tuking a 
shutter from its hingos. “1 will go on frst 
and prepare the family,” said Mr. Halliburton 
to them. 
start, and then come on.” 
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“Give mo a quarter of an hour’s | 


\ 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEW PLANS. 

THE post-mortem oxamination established 
beyond doubt the fact that the Rev, Francis 
Tait’s death was caused by heart disease. Ip 
the earlier period of his life it had been sus- 
pected that he was subject to it, but of late 
years unfavourable sy mptoras had not shown 
themselves, 

With him died of course almost all his 
means; and his family, if not left dtterly 
destitute, had jittle to boast in the way of 
wealth. Mrs. Tait enjoyed, and had for some 
time enioyed, an annuity of fifty pounds a 
year; but it would cease at her death, when- 
ever that évent should take place. What 
was she to do with hor children? Many a 


‘ heraaved widow, far woree off than Mrs. Tait, 


So that he had only a quarter of an hour | 


foritall, His thoughts naturally turned to 
his wife: net simply to spare her alarm and 
pain, so far as he might, but he belioved her, 
young as she was, to possess more calinness 
and self-control than Mrs. Tait. As he sped 


to the house he rehearsed his task; and | 
might have wecomplished it better but for bis 
tell-tale face. ‘‘ June,” he whispered, ** let this 


be your consolation ever: he was ready to 
o,”’ 

en Oh yes!” she answered, bursting into a 

storm of most distressing tears, “Tf any one 
here was ever fit for heaven, it was my dear 

father,” 

“* Hark!” exclaimed Mr, Halliburton. 

Somp noise had arisen downstairs—a sound 
of voices speaking in undertones. There 
could be no douht that people had come to 
the house with the news, and were imparting 
it to the two trombling servants. 

‘There’s not @ moment to be lost, Jane.” 

How Jane dried her eyes and suppressed 
all temporary sign of grief and@ emotion, she 


has to ask the same perplexing question every 
duy. Mrs. Tait’s children were partiaty off 
her hands, Jano had her husband; Francis 
was earning hisown living as an under-master 
in «a school; with Margaret ten pounds a 
year must be paid; and there was still 
‘obort. 

The death had oceurred in July. By 
October they must he away from the house. 
“You will be at no loss for a home, Mrs. 
Tait,’ Mr. Halliburtun took an opportunity 
of kindly saying to her. ‘* You must allow 
mo and Jane to welcome you to ours,” 

Ves, Edgar,” was Mrs. Tuit’s unhesitat- 
ing reply; ‘it will be the best plan. The 


‘furniture in this house will do for yours, and 


\ 
1 


ee 


you shall have it, and you must take me and 
my small means intv it—an incumbrance to 
you. 1 have pondered it all over, and I do 
not see anything else that can be done.” 

“JT have no right whatever to your 
furniture,” he replied, ‘‘and Jane has no 
more right to it than havo your other children. 
The furniture shall be put into my house if 


could not tell. “A sense of duty was strong you pleaso; but you must cither allow me to 
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for it, or it shall remain your voice, and calling up the most effectual argu- 
9 removed again at any time you ment he could think of, ‘I ought to be dog 

_» Please.” something for myself. I am living here upon 

A house was looked for and taken. The Mr. Halliburton.” 
furniture was valued, and Mr. Halliburton ‘He is delighted to have you, Robert,’ inter- 
bought it—a fourth part of the sum Mra, rupted Jane, quickly. ‘(Mamma payse——” 
Tait positively refusing to take, for shedo- ‘Be quiet, Mrs. Jane! What sort of a wife 
clared that so much belonged to Jane. Then do you call yourself, pray, to go against your 
they quitted the old house of many years, husband's interests in that manner? I heard 
and moved into the new one: Mr. and Mrs. you preaching up to the charity children the 
Halliburton, Mrs. Tait, Robert, and the two other day about its being sinful to waste time.” 
servants, “Well ?”’ said Jane. 

‘Will it be prudent for you, my dear, t» “Well! what’s waste of timo for other 
rotain both the servants ’’’ Mrs. Tait asked people is not waste of time for me, I suppose ?”’ 
of her daughter. went on Robert. 

Jane blushed vividly. ‘We could do with “You are not wasting your time, Robert.” 
one at present, mamma: but tho time wil) be “Tam. And if you had the sensg people 
coming that I shall require two. And Susan give you credit for, Madam Jane, you'd see it. 
and Mary are both so good that 1 do not care I! shall never, ] say, earn my salt at teaching ; 
to part with them. You are used to them, and—just tell ms yourself whether thera seems 

00,” | any chance now thut I shall enter the Chur$h.”’ 

“ Ah, child! ] know that in all your plans ‘At present I do not see that there is,’ 

and schemes you and Fdgar think first of ny | confessed Jane. 


comfort. Do you know what I was thinking; ‘There! Then is it waste of time, or not, 
of last night us J lay in bed?” my continuing to study for a career which I 
‘What, mamina ?”’ can never enter upon 7”’ 


{°] 

‘When Mr. Halliburton first spohe of =‘ But what else can you do, Robert?” 
wanting you, I] and your poor papa felt in- interposed Mrs, Tait. “You cannot idle 
clined to hesitate, thinking you might have | your time away at home, or be running 
rnade a better match. But, my dear, 1 was | about the streets all day.” 
wendering last night what we should have “No,” said Robert, “ better stop at school 
done in this crisis but for him.” for ever than do that. 1 want to see the 

“Yes,” said Jane, gently. ‘ Things that | world, mother.” 

‘appe&r untoward at tho time frequently turn; ‘* You — want — to — see — the — world! ”’ 
ou’ ~‘terwards to have been the very best | echoed Mrs, Tuit, bringing out the words 
tha: vould have happened. God directs all | slowly in her astonishinent, whilst Jane 
things, you know, mamma.” | looked up from her work, and fixed her eyes 

A contention arose respecting Robert, some | upon her brother. 
weeks after they had been in theif new house | “It’s only natural that I should,” said 
—or it may be better to call it a discussion. | Robert, with equanimity. ‘1 have an in- 
Robert had never taken very kindly to what | vitation to go down into Yorkshire.” 
he called book-learning. Mr. Tait’s wish had |“ What to do?” cried Mra. Tuit. 

_ been* that both his sons should enter the! “Oh, lots of things, They ke>p hunters, 
Church. Robert had never openly opposed | and——” 
this wish, and for the calling itselfihe hada: ‘ Why, you were never on horseback in 
liking ; but particularly disliked the study and ‘your life, Robert,” laughed Jane. ‘You 
application necessary to fit him for it. Silent | would come back with your neck broken,” 
while his father lived, he was so no longer ; but | “1 do wish you'd be quiet, Jane!’’ re- 
took every opportunity of urging the point | turned Robert, reddening. ‘‘] am talkins 
upon his mother. Ho was still attending Dr. | to mamma, not to you. Winchcombe has 
Percv’s schoo] daily. ‘invited mo to spend the Christmas holidays 
“You know, mother,” dropping down one: with him down at his fathor’s place in York- 
day in a chair, cloxo to his mother und Jane, i shire. And, mother, 1 want to go; and | 
and catching up one leg to nurse—rather a! want you to promise that I shall not return 
favourite action of his—*‘1 shall never earn | to school when the holidays are over. 1 will 
salt at it.” ; av anything else that you choose to put me 
‘Salt at what, Robert ’’’ asked Mrs. Tait. | to. Vl learn tu be a man of business, or I'll 
‘Why, at these rubbishing classics. J shall; go into an oftice, or 'd be apprenticed to a 
never make a tutor, as Mr. Halliburton and | doctor—anything you like, rather than sto 
Francis do; and what on earth’s to become | at these everlasting school-books. 1 am sic 
of me? As to any chance of my being a par- | of them.”’ 
son, of course that’s over: where's the money! ‘Robert, you take my breath away!” 





to come from | uttered Mrs. Tait. ‘I have no interest any- 
“What te to become of you, then?” cried where. 1 could not get you into any of these 
Mra. Tait. ‘I’m sure J don’t know.” ° places.” c 


** Besides,"’ went on Robert, lowering his “J dare say Mr. Halliburton could. He 


MARGARET, 





kniows lots of people. Jane, you talk to him: 
‘he'll do anything for you.” 

There ensued, I say, much discussion about 
Robert. But it is not with Robert Tait that 
our story has to do; and only a few words 
need be given to him here and there. It 
appeared to them all that it would be inex- 
pedient for him to continue at school; both 
with regard to his own wishes and to his 
prospects. He was allowed to pay the visit 
with his schoolfellow, and (as he came back 
with neck unbroken) Mr. Halliburton suc- 
ceeded in placing him in a large wholesale 
warehouse. Robert appeared to liko it very 
much at first, and always came home to 
spend Sunday with them. 

“*H@muy rise in time to be one of the first 
inercantile men in London,” observed Mr. 
Halliburton to his wife; ‘tone of our mer- 
chant-princes, ax my unclo used to say, by 
m¢«, if only ” 

“Tf what ? 
asked. 

“If he will only persevere, I was going to 
say. But, Jane, 1 fear perseveranco is au 
quality that Robert does not possess.” 

Of course all that had to be proved. 
in the future. 





Why cdo you hesitate?” she 


It lay 


CHAPTER V. 


MARGARET. 


words of greeting. » they cosnt 3 
ee ee ee the 
aret laughed. ‘“ Yes, t y really bane 
I Bae act lost them on the road, ae I did. at, 
Christmas. You will never forget to tell ale 
of that, I am sure! But it was more 
guard’s fault than mine.’’ 
A few minutes, and Mr. Halliburton, Maz. 
guret, and the boxes were lumbering along in 
one of the old glass coaches. 


‘‘And now tell me about every one,” seid 


| Margaret. ‘‘ How is dear mamma?” 


“She is quite well, Wo are all well. Jane’s 

famous.” 

“And my precious little Willy ?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Halliburton, quaintly, “he 
is a great doal too troublesome for anything 
, to be tho matter with him. [ tell Jane she 
| will have to hegin the whipping syatem soon.” 
; <<. \nd much Jano will attend to you! Is it 
| a pretty baby ?”’ 
| Mr. Halliburton raised his eyebrows. “Jane 

thinks so. T wonder she has not had its like- 
| ness trken ” 

‘Is it christened 
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continued Margaret. 
| ‘tis baptized. Jane would not have the 
| christening until you were at home,” 
| * And its name?” 
* Jane.” 

Jane promised me it 
| Why did she decide 
, 


*What a shamo! 
should be Margaret. 
upon her own name 7” 

* 1 decided upon it,” said Mr. Hallihurton, 
“Yours can wait until the next, Margaret.” 


Margarot laughed. “ And how are you 

getting ou?” 
“Very well. 

occupied. i 
“To don’t think you are looking well,” re- 


From two to three years passed away, and | 
the Midstimmer holidays were approaching. 
Margarot was expected as usual for them, , 
and Jane, delighted to receive her, went | 


T have every hour of the day 


about her glad preparations, Margaret. 
would not return to the school, in which she 


had been apaid teacher for the last yeur; | 
' profession. 


but was to enter a family as governess. For 
one efficient, woll -educated, accomplished 


governess to be met with in those days, | 
scores ynay bo counted now—or who pro- | 


fess to be so; and Margaret Tait, though 
barely nineteen, anticipated a salary of 
Koventy or eighty guincas a year. 

A warm, bright day in June, that on which 


Mr. Halliburton went to receive Margaret. | 


The coach brought her to its resting-place, 
the * Bull and Mouth,” in St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand, and Mr. Halliburton reaehed the inn | 


as St. Paul’s clock wus striking midday. 
One minute more, and the coach drove in. 
There she was, inside; a tall, fine girl, 
with a handsome face: a face full of regolu- 
tion and energy. Margaret Tait had her good 
qualities, and she had also her faults: a great 
one, speaking of the latter, was self-will. She 
opened the door herself and leaped out 


: joined Margaret. 


! 
} 
i 
{ 


! house in Norfolk- -tutor to his sons. 


i A contrast to poor Robert, [ suppuse 7” 


| Robert, has there not ?” asked Margaret, her 


saw the principals and begged him on again, 


i point. 





“You look thin and 
fayyed.” 

“Tam always thin, end mine is a fagging 
Sometimes | feel terribly weary. 
But [ am pretty well upon the whole, Mar- 
garet.”” 

* Will Francis be at home there holidays ?” 

“No. Ho passes them at a yentleman’s 
Francis 
is thoroughly industrious and persevering.” 


* Well —yes; in that sense.” 
“There has been some trouble about 


“Did he not get dis- 
But f 


tone becoming grave. 
charged 7” 
“He received notice of discharge. 


I would not talk about it to him if I were 
you, Margaret. He is sensitive upon the 
Robert's intentions are good, but his 
disposition is tickle. He has grown tired of 
his work and idles his time away; no house 


before any one could help her, all joy and | of business will put up with that. 


delight. 
“And what about your boxés, Margaret ?”’ 
questioned Mr. Halliburton, after a few 


Tho coach arrived at Mr. Halliburten’s. 
Margaret rushed out of it, giving no one time 
to assist her, as she had done out of the offse 
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") at the “Bull and Mouth.” There was humanly speaking, could prevent it. And 
_-eat deal of impetuosity in Margaret Tait’s yet, Margarct Tait, as it proved, never did 
haracter. She was quite a contrast to Jane become a governess. 

-as she had just remarked there was a con- The holidays were drawing to an end, and 
trast between Francis and Robert upon other a very desirable situation, as was believed, 
points—to sensible, ludy-like, self-possessed had been found for Margaret by Mr. Halli- 
Jane, who came forward so calmly to greet burton, the negotiations for which were 
her, a glad depth of affection in her quiet nearly completed. Mr. Halliburton gave 
eyes. private lessons in sundry well-connected 

A boisterous embrace to her mother, a families, and thus enabled to hear where- 
boisterous embrace to Jane, all in haste, and ladies were required as governesses, he had 
then Margaret caught up a little gentleman of | recommended Margaret. The recommenda- 
some two years old, or more, who was stand- | tion was favourably received, and a day was 
ing holding on to Jane’s dress, his great grey | appointed for Margaret to make a personal 
eyes, honest, loving, intelligent as were his | visit at the town house of the people in ques- 
mother’s, cast up in a broad staro at Mar- | tion, when she would most probably be 
garet. engaged. 

‘6You naughty Willy! Have you forgotten On the previous evening at twilight Mr. 
Aunt Margaret? Oh, you darling child! Halliburton came home from one of his 
Who’s this ?” numerous engagements. Jane was alone. 

She carricd the boy up to the end of the , Mrs. Tait, not very well, had retired to vest 
room, where stood their old servant Mary, | early, and Margaret was out with Robert. 
nursing an infant of two months old. The In this, a leisure season of the year, Robert 
baby had grout grey eyes also, and they like- had most of his evenings to himself, after. 
wise were bent on noisy Margaret. ‘ Oh, : eight o'clock. He generally came home, and 
Willy, she is prettier than you! J won't , he and Margaret would go outtogetner. Mr. 
nurse you uny more. Mary, I'll shake hands : Halliburton sat down at one of the windows 
with you presently. J must take that en- ; in silence. 
chanting baby first.’’ . gJane went up to him, laying her hand 

Dropping discarded Willy upon the ground, | affectionately on his shoulder. ‘You are 
snatching the buby from Mary's arms, Mar- ‘ very tired, Edgar ?”’ 
garet kissed its pretty face until she made it; He did not reply: only drew her hand 
cry. Jane came to the rescuc. | between his, and kept it there, 

**You don’t understand babies, Margarct. “You shall have supper at once," said Jane, 
Let Mary take her again. Come upstairs to ; glancing at the tray which stood ready on the 
your room, and make yourself ready for | table. “Iam sure you must wantit, And 
dinner. 1 think vou must be hungry.” it is not right to indulge Margaret every night 

‘So hungry that I shall frighteo> you. Of | by waiting for her.” 
course, with the thought of coming home, I * Scarcely, when she does not come in until 
could not touch breakfast. I hope you have | ten or half-past.” said Mr. Halliburton. 
somcthing especially nice !”’ * Jane,” he added confidentially, **do you 

“Your favourite dinner,” said Jane, smil- | think it well that Margaret. should be out so 


fe ar a ee oe, 


ing. ‘“ Loin of veal and broccoh.” . frequently in an evening ?”’ 
g. : _ frequently in an evening 
“How thoughtful you are, Jane!” Mar- | She is with Robert. 
garst could not help cxclaiming. ' *She may not always be with Robert 


‘‘Margaret, my dear,” called out her. alone.” 
mother, as she was leaving the room with Jane felt her face flush. She knew her 
Jane. husband; knew that he was not one to speak 
Margaret looked back. ‘“ What.mamma‘’’: unless he had some reason for doing so. 
‘“‘T hope you will not continue to go on | ‘Edgar! why do you say this? Do you 
with these children as you have begun ; other- | know anything ? Have you seen Margaret ?” 


wise we shal] havo a quict house turned into 1] saw her a quarter of au hour ago——” 
@ noisy one.” ' © With Robert?” interrupted June, more 

“Is it a quiet house ’’’ said Margaret, impulsively than she was in the habit of 
laughing. | speaking. 


“Ags if any house would not be quiet,’ ‘Robert was by her side. But she was 
regulated by Jane!” replied Mrs. Tait. And = walking arm in arm with Mr. Murray.” 
Margaret, laughing still, followed her sister. | Jane did not much like the information. 

It is curious to remark how differently | This Mr. Murray was in the same house as 
things sometimes turn out from what we in- ' Robert, holding a better position. Robert 
tended. Hud any one asked Mrs. Tait, the | had cecasionally brought him home, and he 
day that Margaret came home, what Mar- , had taken tea with them. Mrs, Hallibuiton 
garet’s future career was to be, she had! felt surprised at Murgaret: it appeared, to 
wondered at the question. ‘ A governess, | her well-regulated’ mind, very like a clander- 
certainly,” would have been her answer; and_ tine proceeding. What would she have said, 
she would have thought that no power, | or thought, had she known that Margaret and 
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| 
Mr. Murray were in the habit of thus walking 
together constantly ? Robert’s being with 
them afforded no sufficient excuse. 

Later they saw Margaret coming home 
with Robert alone. He left her at the door as 
usual, and then hastened away to his own 
home. Jane said nothing then, but she went 
to Margaret's room that evening. 

“Qh, Edgar has been bringing home tales, | 
has he ?”’ was Margaret's answer, when the 
ice was broken; and her defiant tone brought 
Jane hardly knew what of dismay to her ear. 
‘I saw him staring at us.”’ 

** Margaret!” gasped Jane, ‘‘ what can have 
come to yon? You are completely changed ; 
you--you seem to spenk no longer us 
lady.”’ 

“Then why do you provoke me, Jane? Is 


“Tt is not right to do it in secret, Margaret. 
If you go out ostensibly to walk with 
Robert—— ”’ 

“Jano, 1 will not Hsten.’’ Margaret said, 
with tlashing eyes. ‘* Because vou are Mrs. 
Halliburton, you assume a right to lecture 
me. I have committed nu grievous wrong. 
When I do commit it, you may tuke your 
turn then.”’ 

“Oh, Margaret! why will you misjudge 
me?” asked Jane, her voice full of pain. ‘1 
speak to you in love, not in anger; I would 
not speak at all but for your good. If the 
Chevasneys were to hear of this, they might 
think you an unsuitable mistress for their 
children.” 

“Compose yourself,” said Margaret, seoff- 
ingly. Neter had she shown such a temper, 
xo undesirable a disposition, ax on this night ; 
and Jane might well look at herin amazement, 
and hint that she was * changed.” 
be found sufficiently suitable by the Chev asney 
family-—when | consent to enter it.” 
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Her tone was strangely significant, and ; 


Jane Halliburton’s heart heat. “ Wh:t do 
you imply, Margaret 2°? she inquired.‘ You 
appear to huve some peculiar meaning.” 
Margaret, who hud been standing before the 
whiss all this time twisting her hair round her 
angers, turned and looked her sister full in the 
face, “uane, Pi tell you, if you will under- 


take to make things straight for me with | 


mamma. | eam not going to the Chevasneys 
—or anywhere else—as governess,” 

* Yes,’—said Jane faintly, for she had a 
presentiment of what was coming. 

“| am going to be married instead.” 

“Oh, Margeret !” 

“There is nothing to groan about,” retorted 
Margaret. ‘* Mr. Murray is coming to epeouk 
to mamma to-morrow, and if any of you 
have anything to say against him, you can 
gay it to his face. He is a very respectable 


man, and has u good income; where's the : 
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objection to him 


Jane could not say. Personally, she did 


“TP shall | 
‘hunger; and that was, the gratification of 
‘his taste forliterature, The books he cayeted 


4 
| 
| 


not very much like Mr. Murray ; and ca: 5* 
fond visions had pictured a higher destiny}. 
handsome, accomplished Margaret. “I hon, 
and trust you will be happy, if you do marry 
him, Margaret!’ was all she said. 

““[ hope I shall. I must take my chance 
of that, as others do. Jane, I beg your 
pardon for my croasneas, but you put me out 
of temper.” 

As others do, Av! it was all a lottery. 
And Margaret Ta:t entered upon her hastily- 
chosen married life, knowing that it was so. 


; CHAPTER VI. 


it high treason to take a g-ntleman’s arm, my | 
brother being with me ?”’ | 
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SEVERAL years went on; and years rarely go 
on without bringing changes with them. Jane 
‘had now four children. William, the eldest, 
was Close upon thirteen; Edgar, the youngest, 
going on tor nine; Jane and Frank were 
between them. Mrs. Tait was dead: and 
Francis Tait was the Reverend Francis Tait. 
By dint of hard work and perseverance, ho 
had succeeded in quabfying for Orders, and 
was half starving wpon a London curacy, as 
his fither had done tor so many years before 
him. In saying half starving,” [don't mean 
that he had not bread und cheese to eat; but 
when a clergyman’s stipend is under a hundred 
aw year, the eapression “half starving” is 
justifinble. He hungers after many things 
that he is unable to obtain, and he cannoéd 
maintain hjs position asa gentleman. Francis 
Tait hunzered. Over one want, especially, 
he hungered with an intensely ravenous 


to read were expensive ; impossibilities to 
him; he could not purchase them, and 
hbraries were then scarce, Had Franeiw Tait 
not been gifted with very great conscientious- 
nesa, he would have jomed teaching with his 
inimistry. but the wants of his parish re- 
quired all his time; and he had inherit. d that 
large share of the monitor, conscience, from 
his father. ‘I suppose | shall have a living 
some time,” he would think to himself: 
* when | am growimy an old mun, probably, 
as he was when he gamed his.”’ 

So the Reverend Francis Tuit plodded on 
at his curacy, and was content to await that 
remote day when fortune should drop from 
the skies. 

Where was Margaret ? Margaret had 
bidden adicu to old England for ever. Her 
husband, who had not been promoted in his 
house of business as rapidly as he thought he 
ought to ghave been, had thrown up his. 
: situation, hom> and home ties, and gone out 
| to the woods of Canada to become a settler, 
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ther hasty marriagethen’? it, but could not eat anything: frequent! 
Arve finished pdneson: her could not eat now. agi a, t 
.+ habite, so unfitted for ‘Edgar,’ she said, “you are doing too 
all lost in those wild much. 1 have seen it for a long time past.” 
woods ? Musi, ,fawing, languages, literature, § ‘‘Seen what, Jane ?” 
of what use were they to her now? She ‘That your strength is not equal to your 
might educate her own children, indeed,as work. You must give up a portion of your 
w up: the only chance of education teaching.”’ 
it appeared likely they would have. That ‘My dear, howcan Ido so? Does it not 
Margaret found herself in a peculiarly un- take all 1 earn to meet expenses? When 
i rae atmosphere, there could be no accounts are settled at the end of the year, 
doubt; but, like a brave woman as she proved have we ashilling to spare ?”’ 
herself, not a hint of it, in writing home, ever It was so, and Jane knew it; but her 
escaped her, not a shadow of complaint could _husband’s health was above every considera- 
be gathered there. It was not. often that she | tion in the world. ‘‘We must reduce our 
wrote, and her letters grew mnore rare as the expenses,” she said. ‘*‘ We must cease to live 
years went on. Robert had accompanied as we are living now. We will move into a 
them, and he boasted that ho liked the life sinaller house, and keep onc servant, and I 
much ; a thousand times better than that of will turn maid-of-all-work.” 


the musty old warehouse. She laughed quite merrily; but Mr. Halli- 
Mr. Halliburton’s teaching was exccllent—- burton: detected a scrious meaning in her 
his income good. He was now one of the tone. He shook his head. © 


professors at King’s College ; but had not yet ‘“‘No, Jane; that time, I hope, will never 
succeeded in carrying out his dream—that of come,” 
petting to Oxford or Cumbridge. Edgar He lay awake al] that night buried in re- 
alliburton had begun at the wrony end of flection. Do vou know what this night- 
the ladder: he should have gone to college reflection is, when it comos to uf in all its 
first and married afterwards. Ho married racking intensity ? Surging over his brain, 
first: and to college he never went. Aman like the wild waves that chase each other on 
of moderate means, with u home to keep, a the ocean, came the thought, “What will 
wife, children, servants, to provide for, has become of my wife and children if 1 die ?”’ 
enough to do with his money and time, with- Thought after thought, they all resolved 
out spending them at college. He had quite themselves into that one focus:—‘I1 have 
given up the idea now; and perhaps had made no provision for my wife and children: 
grow? not to regret it very keenly : his home what will become of them if 1 am taken ?”’ 
was one of refinement, comfort, and thorough Mr. Hulliburton had one good hubit—it 
happiness. was possible that he had learnt it from his 
But about this period, or indeed some | wife, for it washers in no ordinapy degree— 
time prior to it, Mr. Halliburton had reason , the habit of looking steadfastly into the face of 
to believe that he was overtaxing his strength. | trouble. Not to groan and grumble at it—to 


icine: ts a a. 


For a long, long while, almost ever since be | sigh and lament that no one else’s trouble - 


had been in London, he was aware that he | ever was 80 great befure—but to sce how it 
had not felt thoroughly well. Hot weather might best be met and contended with; how 
affected him and rendered him languid: the the best could be made of it. 
chills of winter gave him a cough; the keen’ = The only feasible way he could see, was 
winds of spring attached his chest. He would ; that of insuring his life. He possessed 
throw off his ailments bravely and go on | neither lands nor money. Did he attempt 
again, not heeding them or thinking that} to put by a portion of his income, it would 
they might ever become serious. Perhaps he | take yeurs and yeure to accumulate into a 
never gave a thought to that until one > sum) worth mentioning. Why, how long 
evening when, upon coming in after a hard ' would it take him to economise only a 
day’s toil, he sat down in his chair and thousand pounds? No. There was only 
quietly fainted away. : ‘one way—that of life insurance. It was an 
Jane and one of the servaits were standing idea that would have occurred to most of us. 
over him when he recovered Jane's face; He did not know how much it would take 
very pale and anxious. ‘from jus yeeriy income to effect it. A great 
“Do nut be alarmed,” he said, smiling at | deul, he was afraid; for he was approaching 
her. ‘I suppose 1 dropped asleep; or lost | what is called middle life. 
consciousness in some way.” ' He had no secrets from his wife. He con- 
* You fainted, Edgur.”’ | sulted her upon every point ; she was his best 
“ Fainted, did 1? How silly 1 must. have | friend, his confidante, his gentle counsellor, 
boen! The room’s warm, Jane: it must have ; and he had no intention of concealing the 
‘overpowered me.”’ step he was about to take. Why should he ? 
Jane was not deceived. Shesaw that he| “Jane,” he began, when they were at 
was making light of it to quiet Her alarm, | breakfast the next morning, ‘‘do you know 
and brought him a gless of wine. He drank | what I have been thinking of al] nighj ?’’ 


IN SAVILE-ROW, 


“‘Trouble, I anr sure,’ she answered. 
** You have been very restless.”’ ies 

‘‘Not exactly trouble ’’—-for he did not 
choose to acknowledge, even to himself, that 
a strange sense of trouble «lid seem to rest 
on his heart and to weigh it down. “I 
have been thinking more of precaution than 
trouble.” 

‘i ‘Precaution ?’’ echoed Jane, looking at 

im. 

‘“Ay, love. And the astonishing part of 
the Lusiness, to myself, is that I never 
thought of the necessity for this precaution 
before.,”’ 

Jane divined now what he meant. Often 
and often had the idea occurrel to her — 
**Showd my husband’s health or life fail, 
we are destitute.”’ Not for herself did she so 
much care, but for her children. 


‘“ That sudden attack last night has brought | up a little from her depression. 


me, reflection,” he resumed. ‘‘ Life is un- 
certain with the best of us. 
more uncertain with me than with others ; 
but I feel that I must act as though it were 
so. Jane, were I tuken, there would be no 
provision for you.” 

“No,” she quietly said. 

“And therefore I must set about making 
one without delay, as far as 1 can. 1 shali 
insure my life.”’ 

Jane did not answer immediately. ‘It 
will take a great deal of moncy, Edgar,”’ she 
presently said. 

““] fear it will: 
What’s the matter, Jane ? 
hopeful over it.” 

* Because, were you to insure your life, 
to pay the yearly premium, and our home 
expenses, would necessitate your working as 
hard as you do now.” 

“Well?” said he. ‘Of course it would.” 

‘‘In any case, our expenses shall be much 
reduced ; of that 1 am determined,” she went 
on somewhat dreamily, more it secmed in 
soliloquy than to her husband. ‘‘ But, with 
this premium to pay in addition 

“Jane,” he interrupted, ‘‘there’s not the 
least necessity for my relaxing my labours. 
] shall not think of doing it. Lrniuy not be 
very strong, but I am not ill. As to reducing 
our expenses, [ sce no help for that, Inasmuch 
ax I must draw from them tor the premium.” 

“Tf you only can keep your health, Edgar, 


You don't look 





— — 


‘ 


| 


ticular. What are you sighing 2 
Jane?” 

Jane was sighing heavily. A weight seemd/_, 
to have fallen upon her. ‘To talk of life-in~ 
surance puts me too much in mind of death,” 
she murmured. , 

‘“‘Now, Jane, you are nevor going to turn 
goose!” he gaily said. ‘I have heard of 
persons who will not make a will, because it 
brings them a fancy they must be going to 
die. Insuring my life will not bring death 
any the quicker to me: I hopeI shall be hero 
many a vear yet. Why, Jane, I may live to 
pay the insurance over and over again in 
annual premiums! Better that I had put 
by the money in « bank, I shall think then.” 

“The worst of putting by money in a bank, 
or in any other way, is, that you are not 
compelled to put it,’ observed Jane, looking 
“What 


| ought to be put by—what is intended to be 


but it must bo done. , 


It may be no put by—too often goes in present wants, and 


putting by ends in name only: whereas, in 
life-assurance, the premiun: must be vaid, 
Edgar,” she added, passing to a different sub- 
ject, “IT wonder what we shall make of our 
boys ?”’ 

Mr. Halliburton’s cheek flushed. “ They 
shall go to college, please God—though J 
have not been able to get there myself.” 

*Oh, [hope so! One or two of them, at 
any rate.” 

Little difficulty did there appear to be 
in the plan to Mr. Halliburton. H's boys 
should enter the University, although he had 
not done so: the future of our children 


, appears hopeful and easy to most of us. 


' rendered 


| 
! 
| 
| 


it is certainly what ought to be done—to : . aA j 
'yood foundation in their earlir years, and 


insure your life. The thought has often 
crossed me.”’ 

“Why did you never sugest it ?” 

“T scarcely know. 1 believe I did not like 
to do so. 


And I really did not see how the | 


Willian and Frank were in the school at- 
tached to Ning’s College : of which you hear 
Mr. Halliburton was now a professor. Edgar 
—never culled anything but ** Gar ’’—went to 
a private school, but he would soon be entered 
at King’s Colloge. Remarkably well-ed acated. 
boys for their vears, were the young Halli- 
burtons. Mr. Halhburton and Jane had 
tuken care of that. HElome teaching was more 
efficient than school: both combined had 
them unusually intelligent and 
advanced. Naturally intellectual, gifted with 
oxcellent qualities of mind and hourt, Mrs. 
Halliburton had not failed to do her duty by 
them. She spared no pains ; she knew how 
children ought to be brought up, and she did 
her duty well. Ah, my friends! only lay a 


your children will grow up to bless you. 

* Jane, I wonder which office will be the 
best to insure in?” 

Jane began to recall the names of some 


premium was to be paid. How much shall ; that were familiar to her. 


you insure it for?” 
“1 thought of two thousand pounds. 
Could we atford more *”’ 
‘1 think not. What would be the yearly 
premium for that sum?” 
“TIT don’t know. 


* 


I will ascertain all par- 


‘The Phu:nix ?” suggested she. 

Mr. Halliburton laughed. “1 think that's 
only for fire, Jane. I am not sure, though.” 
In truth, he knew little about insurance 
oftices himeuelf. 

* There's the Sun; and the Atlas; and the 
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—oh, and ever #0 many more,” con- found—though perhaps not until the actual: 
Jane. death has taken place—thgt the insurer was 
‘T'll inquire all about it to-day,” said he. ten years older than he asserted. Therefore 

“I wonder if the premium will take a we demand a certificate. It does occasionally 
hundred a year, Edgar ?”’ , happen that applicanta can bring well-known 

He could not tell. He feared it might. | men to testify to their age, and then we do 
“I wish Jane.” he observed, ‘that I had | not mind dispensing with it.” 
insured my life when I first married. The, ‘Mr. Halliburton sent his thoughts round in 
premium would have been small then, and \ 8 circle. There was no one in London who 
we might have managed two spare it.” ' knew his age of their own positive knowledge; 

“‘ Ay,” she nnswered. ‘Sometimes J] look | so it was useless to think of that. ‘‘ There 
back to things that I might have done in the | will be no difficulty in the matter,” ho said 
pest yeara: and 1 did not do them. Now, | aloud. “I can get the certificate up from 
the time has gone by!” Devonshire in the course of two or three 

“Well, it has not gone by for insuring,” , days by writing for it. My father was rector 
said Mr. Halliburton, rising from the brenk- | of the church where 1 was christened. This 
fast-table and apeaking in gay tones. ‘“ Half- - will be all, then? To fill up this paper and 
past eight! he cried, looking at his watch. ' bring you the certificate.” 

**Good-bye, Jane,” said he, bending to kiss “All; with the exception of being examined 
her. ‘Wish me luck.”’ | by our physician.” 

“A weighty insurance and a small pre- | ‘“ What! is it necessary to be examinedeby 
mium,”’ she said, laughing. ‘But you are | a physician ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Halliburton. 
not going about it now 7” ‘The paper states that 1 must hand in a 

“Of course not. The offices would not be | report from my ordinary medical attendant. 
vpen. J shall take an opportunity of doing | He will not give you a bad report of me.” he 
so in the course of the day.” | added, smiling, ‘for it is little enough T have 

Mr. Halliburton departed on his usual! troubled him. | believe the worst thing he 
duties. It was a warm day in April. His , has attended me for has been a bud cold.” 
first attendance was King’s College, and there “So inuach the better,” remarked the gentlo- 
he remained for the morning. Then he pro- | man. ‘ You du not look very streng.” 
veeded to gain information about the various “Very strong J don’t think 1 am. Tat 
offices and their respective merits: finally too hard worked; get too little rest and 
fixed upon the one hie should apply to, and | recreation. It was suspecting that T am not 
bent ns steps towards it. so strong aft J might be that set me thinking 

It was situatod in the heart of the City, it might be well to insure my life for the sake 
in a very busy part of if. The office also of any wife and children.” he ingenuoualy 
appeared to be busy, for several people were added, in his straightforward manner. ‘If 
in it when Mr. Halliburton entered. A 1 could count upon living and working on 
‘young man cume forward to “snow dus. until fam an old man. I should not do so.” 

UBINCSS. Again the gentlemimio smiled.‘ Looks are 

“1 wish to insure my life.” said Mr. Halli- | deceitful?’ he observed. ‘ Nothing more so. 
burton. ‘“ How must |] proceed about it 2. Sometimes chose who look the most delicate 

‘Ol yes, sir, Mr. Procter, will you atiend live the longest.” 


aes — 


| 
l 
| 


to this gentleman ?”’ * You cannot say 1 look delicate,” returned 
Mr. Halliburton was marshalled to an inner | Mr, Halliburton. 
room, where a gentiemoniy man received | * 1] did not say it. J consider that you do 


him. He explained his business in detail, ) not look robust; but that is not saying that 
atated his age, and the sum he wished tu | vou Jook delicate. You may be a perfectly 
insure for. Every information was politely healthy oman for all |) can say to the 
afforded him; and a paper, with certam = contrary,” 
printed questions, was given him to fill up He ran his eves over Mr. Halliburton as he 
at his leisure, and then to be returued. spoke; over his tall, fine form, his dark hair, 
Mr. Halliburton glanced over it. ‘You ' amidst which not a streak of grey mingled, 
uire a certificate of my birth from the | his clearly-cut features, and his complexion, 
parish rezister where I was baptized, | per- ° bright as a woman's. Was there suspicion in 
ceive,” he remarked. “Why su’ Instating that complexion » * A handsome man, at 


my age, ] have stated it correctly.” any rate, thought the gazer, * if not a robust 
6 gentleman smiled. ‘Of that lo make one,” 

no doubt,” he said, “for you look younger“ It will be necessary, then, that T see your 

than the uge you have given me. Our office | physician ?”’ asked Mr, Halliburton, 

makes it a rule in most caxes to require the “Yes, It cannot be dispensed with We 


certificate from the rogister. All applicants , would not insure without it, He attend: 

are not scrupulous about telling the truth, here twice a week. In the intervening days, 

and we have been obliged to adopt it in aelf- he may be seen in Savile-row, from three to 

deferice. We have had cases, wo have indeed, five. It is Dr. Carrington. His days for 
r, where we have insured a life, and then | coming here are Mondays and Thursdays.” 


IN SAVILE-ROW. 


“And this is Friday,’’ remarked Mr. Halli- chest, and then put his ear to that, 
burton, “1 shall probably go up to him.” the position of the instrument three or 
Mr. Halliburton said good morning, and _ times. 
came away with his paper. “It’s great ‘That will do,” he said at length. 
nonsense, my seeing this doctor !”’ he said to He turned to put up his stethoscope a 
himself as he hastened home to dinner, which and Mr. Halliburton drew the edges of hia 
he knew he must have kept waiting. ‘‘ But I | shirt together and buttoned them. 
suppose it is necessary as a general rule; and, ‘“ Why don't you wear flannel waistcoate?”’ 
of eke they ae eee me an pees sabre ! eae ae pea ate quite a sharp accent, 
urrying over his dinner, in a manner that | his he own in the drawer. 
prevented its doing him any good—as Jane| ‘I do wear them in winter; but in warm’ 
assured him—he sat down to his desk when | weather I leave them off. It was only last 
it was over and wrote for the certificate of | week that I discarded them.” z 
his birth, Folding and sealing the letter, he | “s Was ever such folly known!” ejaculated 
put on his hat. to go out again. | Dr. Carrington, ‘One would think people 
Shall you go to Savile-row this after- | were born without common sense. Half the 
noon?” Jane inquired, | paticnts who come to me say they leave off 
oh af I can by. set aes ty my one . hes flunnols in greene ! Why, it is insummer 
ing over in time,” he answered. ‘* Young ey are most needed! And this warm 
Finchley’s hour is four o'clock, but I can put | weather won't lust either. Go home, sir, and 
him off until the evening. I dare say I shall | put one on at once.” 
ey diet of oe Mr. Halliburton co | Aaiparion s ta ie ‘i ees tet 
"ing, Mr. on con- |; Halliburton with wsmue, * du ou tor 
. trived to Peach Savilo-row, and arrived there | telling mo.” f 
in much heat at half-past four, Thero was! He took up his hat and waited. The 
no necessity for hurrying there on this par- ; doctor appeared to wait for him to go. “I 
ticular day, but he folt impatient to et the ' understood at the office that you would give 
eco oi ; a bs Nad aes coul ee 1110 & Epes ee ce you had examined 
or past neglect. Dr, Carrington was at homo: me,” oxpletned Mr. Halliburton. 
but engaged, and Mr. Halliburton was shown *Ah—but | can't give it,” said) the 
into w» room. Three or four others were: doctor. 
waiting there; whether ordinary patients, or “Why not, sir?” 
whether mere applicants of form like himself,:  * Because I am not: satisfied with vou. 1 
he could not tell; and it was their turn to go | cannot recommend you as a healthy life.” 
in before it was his. Mr. Halliburton’s pulses quickoned a little. 
But his turn came at lust, and he was) Sir!” hoe repeated. ‘ Not a healthy life?” 


— 


ushered into the presence of the dector—a. “Not sufficiently healthy for insurance.” 
little man, fair and reserved, with powder on“ Why! what is the matter with me?’ he 
his heud. reyoimed. 


Reserved in ordinary intercourse, but cer Dr. Carrington looked him full in the face 
tuinly not reserved in asking questions, Mr. for the space of a minute before replying. 
Halliburton had never been so rigidly ques. * TD have had that question asked me before 
tioned before. What disorders had he had, by parties whom IL have felt obliged te 
and what had he not had’ What were bis , decline as loam now declining you,’’ be said, 
habits, past and present’ One question ‘and my answer hus not ulways been palat- 
came at last: * Do you feel thoroughly , able to them.” 
strong ‘—healthy, elastic 7” '  «{t wil be palutable to me, s.r; in so far 

*T feel languid in hot weather,” replied as that 1 desire to bo made acquainted with 
Mr. Halliburton, ‘the truth, What do you find amiss with 

‘Um! Appetite sound and good * ‘me?” 

“Generally speuking. It has not been sot The lungs are diseased.” 
good of late.” A chill fell over Mr. Halliburton.  ‘* Not 
* Breathing all right 7” j extensively, I trust? Not beyond hope of 

! 
| 
| 
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‘Yes ; it is a little tight sometimes.” recovery 7” 

‘Um! Subject to a cough 7” * Were I to say not extensively, I should 

‘“T have no settled cough. <A sort of hack- | be deceiving you; and you tell me that vou 
ing cough comes on at night occasionully, 1 wish for the truth. They sre extensively 
attribute it to fatigue.” diseased ——” 

“Um! Will you open your shirt? Just | A mortal pallor overspread Mr, Halli- 
unbutton it here ’—touching the front—-* and | burton’s face, and he sank into a chair, 
your flannel waistcoat, if you wear one.” | ‘* Not for myself,” he gasped, as Dr. Carring- 

Mr. Halliburton bared his chest in obedi- | ton drew nearerto him, “TI have a wife and 
ence and the doctor sounded it, and then children. If I div, they wil! want bread to 
put down hisear. Appurently his ear didnot eat.” 
serve him sufficiently, for he took a small in- ‘But you did not hear me out,” returned 
strument out of u drawer, pleced it on the the doctor, proceeding with equanimity, as if 
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Pe had not been interrupted. ‘ They are ex- 
tensively diseased, but not beyond a hope of 
recovery. I do not say it is a strong hope; 
but's hope there is, as I judge, provided you 
use the right means and take care of your- 
eelf.”” 

“Whatam I todo? What are the means ?” 

“You live, 1 presume, in this stifling, foggy, 
smoky London.”’ 

““ Yes.” 

“Then get away from it. Go where you 
ean have pure air and a clear atmosphere. 
That’s the firat and chief thing; and that’s 
most essontial. Not for a few weeks or 
months, you understand me—-going out for a 
change of air, a8 people call it—you must 
leave London entirely ; go away altogether.” 

“But it will be impossible,” urged Mr. 
Halliburton. ‘My work Jies in London.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor; “too many have 
been with me with whom it was the same 
case. But, 1 assure you that you miuat leave 
it; or it will be London vereus life. 
appear to me to be one who never ought 
to have come to London—— You were not 
born in it :” he abruptly added. 

*] never suw it until ] was eighteen. 1 
was born and reared in Devonshire.” 

“Just so. Fo knew it. 
reared in London become acclimatized to it, 
gonerally speaking, und it does not hurt them. 
It does not hurt numbots who are strangers : 
they find London as healthy « spot for them 
as any on the face of the globe. 
are a few who cannot and ought not to live m 
London; and I judge you to be oye of them.” 

‘Has this state of health been coming on 
lung ?”’ 

* Yes, for some years. 
in Devonshire, you might have been a sound 
man all your life. My only advice to you 1s 
—get away from London. 
long if you remain in it.” 


But there | 


You | 


| 


You cannot live | 
! was handed to him, 


Mr. Halliburton thanked Dr, Carrington | 


and went out, 


How things had changed for left that also. 


chim! What had gone with the day’s beauty 7 | 


—with the blue sky, the bright sun? 
sky was blue still, and the sun shining: but 
darkness seemed to intervene between his 
eyes and outward things. Dying? A shiver 


The | 


He could not shake it off. There lay the fact 
and the fear, as a leaden weight. 

He bent his steps towards home, walking 
the whole way; he moved along the streets 
mechanically. The crowds passed and re- 
passed him, but he seeme far away. Cnce 
or twice he lifted his head to them with a 
yearning gesture. ‘Oh! that I were like 
you! bent on business, on pleasure, on social 
intercourse!’ passed through his mind. “TI 
am not as you; and for me you can do 
nothing. You cannot give me health; you 
cannot give me life.” 

He entered his home, and was conscious of 
merry voices and flitting footsteps. +A little 
scene of gaicty was going on: he knew of 
this, but had forgotten it until that instant. 
It- was the birthday of his little girl, and a 
fow young friends had been invited to m.ake 
merry. Jano, looking almost as young, quite 

as pretty, as when she married him, sat at 
ithe far end of their largest room before a 
well-spread tea-table. She wore festival 
attire. A dress of pearl-grey silk, «nd a thin 
gold chain round her ne*k. The little girls 
were chiefly in white, and the boys were on 
their best behaviour. Jane was telling them 
that tea was ready, and her two servants 


Those born and | were helping to place the littl» people, and to 


wait upon them. 

* Oh, and here's papa, too! just in time,” 
she cried, lifting her cyes gladly at her 
husband. ‘ That is delightful!” 

Mr. Halliburton welcomed the children. 
He kissod some, he talked to others, just as if 
he had not that terrible vulture, care, within 
him, They saw nothing amiss; neither did 
Jane. He took his seat, and drank his tea; 


Had you remained ; all, as it were, mechanically. 1t did not seem 
| to be himself; he thought it must be some 


one else. In the last hour, his whole identity 
appeared to have changed. Bread and butter 
He took u slice and left 
Jane put some cako on to his plate: he 
Eat! with that awful fiat 

senses! No, it was not 
rsible, 


He looked round on his children. A7e, 
William, « gentle boy, with his mother's 
calm, good face and her earnest eyes ; Jane, 


it. 


racking his 


went through hin as he thought of Jane and | a lovely child, with fair curls flowing and a 
the children, and a sick feeling of despuir | bright colour, consciously vain this evening 


settled on his spirit. 


VOI. 


LATER IN THE DAY. 


in her white birthday robes and her white 
‘ribbons; Frank, a slim, dark-evel boy, 
i always in mischief, his features handsome and 
| clearly cut as were his father’s; Gar, a delicate 
: little chap, with fair curls like his sister 
Jane's. Must he leare these children 1— 
abandon them to the mercies of a cold and 
cruel world ‘—bequeath them no placs in it; 
/no means of support? ‘Oh, God! Oh, 


THE man was utterly prostrated. He felt | God!” broke froru his bitter heart, ‘if it be 
that the fiat of death had gone forth, and Thy will to take me, mayst Thou shelter 


there settled an undercurrent of conviction in 
his mind that for him there would be no 
recovery, take what precaution he would. 


them !”’ 
“Edgar!” 


He started palpably ; so far in thought was 


LATER IN 


he away. Yet it was only his wife who spoke 
to him. 

"“ Edgar, havo you been up to Dr. Carring- 
ton’s 7?” she whispered, bending towards him. 

In his confusion he muttered some unintel- 
ligible words, which she interpreted into a 
denial; there was a groat deal of buzzing just 
then from the young voices around. Two of 
the gentlemen, Frank being one, were in hot 
contention touching a third gentleman's 
rabbits. Mrs. Halliburton called Frank to 
order, and said no more to her husband for 
the present. 

“We are to dance after tea,’ said Jane. 
‘“‘T have been learning one quadrille to play. 
It is very easy, and mamma says J play it 
very well.” 

‘Qh, we don’t want dancing,” grumbled | 
one of the hoys. ‘*Wo'd rather have blind- | 
man’s-buff.” 

Opinions were divided again. The girls | 
wanted dancing, the boys blindman’s-buff. | 
Mrs. Hallilsurton was appealed to 

“*T think it must be dancing first and 
blindman’s-buff afterwards,”* said she. 

Tea over, tho furnituro was pushed aside | 
to clour a space for the dancers. Mr. Halli- | 
burton, his back against the wall, stood | 
looking at them. 


ae 


Looking at them as was | 
supposed ; but had they been keen observers, | 
they would have known that) his eyes in| 
roality saw not: they, like his thoughts, were | 
far uway. 

His wife di presently notice that he seemed | 
particularly abstracted. She came up to him ; 
he was standing with his arms folded, his head 
bent. ‘* Edgar, are vou well 

“Well? Oh yes, dear,” he replied, making 
an effort to rouse himself. 

“IT hope you have no more teaching to- 
night?” 

*f ought to go to young Finchley. 
him off until seven 0’ clock.” 

* Then ”—was her quick rejoinder—“ if you 
put off young Finchley, how was it you could 
not get to Savile-row 7” 

“J have been occupied all the afternoon, 
Jane,” he said. Wanting the courage to say 
how the matter really stood, he evaded the 
quostion. 

But, to go to young Finchley or to any 
other pupil that night, Mr. Halliburton felt 
himself physically unoyual, Teach! Explain 
abstruse Greek and Latin rules, with his mind 
in its present state! It neemed to him that | 
it mattered little—if he was to be taken from 
them so soon-—-whether he ever taught aguin. 
He was in the very depths of depression, 

Suddenly, as he stood looking on, « thought 
came flashing over him as a ray of light. As 
a ray of licht? Nay, as a whole flood of it. 
What if Dr. Carrington were wrdng ?—if it 
should prove that, in reality, nothing was the 
raatter with him ’ Doctors—and very clever 
vunes—were, he knew, sometimes mistaken. 
Perhay ‘r. Carrington had been so! 
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It was scarcely likely, he went on to reason, 
that a mertal disease should be upon him, 
and he have lived in ignorance of it! Why, 
he seemed to have had very little the matter 
with him: nothing to talk of, nothings to lie 
up for; comparatively speaking, he had been 
a healthy man—was in health the{) Yes, the 
belief did*present itself that Dr. varrington 
was deceived. He, in the interests of the 
insurance office, might be unnecessarily 
cautious, 

Mr. Halliburton left tho wull, and grew 
cheerful and gay, and talked freoly to the 
children. One little lady asked if ho would 
dance with hor. He laughed, and felt half 
inclined to do so. 

Which was the true mood—that sombre 
one, or this?) Was there nothing false about 
this one—-was there no secret) consciousness 
that it did not accord with his mind’s actual 
belief; that he was only forcing it’ Be it as 
it would, it did not lust; in the vorv middle of 

laughing sentence to his own little Janey, 
the old agony, the fear, returnod—roturned 
with terrific violence, as a torrent that has 
burst its bounds. 

*Teannot bear this uncertainty !’? he mur- 
mured to himself And he went out of 
the room and took up his hat. Mrs, Halli- 
burton, who at that moment happened Ry be 
erossiyg. from another room, siw him open 
the hull-door, 

Are you going to young Finchley, Edgar?” 

“No. I shall give him holidey for to-night. 
I shall be in@oon, Fane.” 

He went straight to their own family doctor; 
w Mr. Allen, who lived close by. They were 
personal friends, 

To the inguiry as to whether Mr. Allen 4vas 
at home, the servant was about to usher him 
into the family sitting-toom, hut Mr. Falli- 
burton stepped into tho dusky surgory. LHe 
was inne mood for ladies’ company. “1 will 
wail here,” he said. Tell your naster | wish 
to say an word to him,” 

The surgeon came immediately, a lighted 
candle tn his hand. Ele was a dark man with 
awthin fare. * Why womt you come in?’ he 
asked, oc There’s only Mrs, Allen and the 
yirls there. Is anything the mutter?” 
“Yes, Allen, something is the matter,” was 
Mr. Halliburtomw’s reply. 7 want a friend 
to-night: one who will deal with me candidly 
and openly: and | have come to you. Sit 
down.” 

They both sat down; and Mr. Halliburton 
gave him the history of the past four and 
twenty hours: conunencing with the fainting- 
fit, and ending with his racking doubts as to 
whether Dr. Carrington’s opinion was borne 
out hy facts, or whether he might have been 
deceived. *“ Allen,” he concluded, “ you must 
gee what you can make out of my state: and 
you must report to me without disguise, as 
you would report to your own soul.” 

The surgeon looked grave. “Carrington is 
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a clever man,” he said. “ One whom it would 
be difficult to deceive.” 

“I know his reputation. But these clever 
men are not infallible. Put his opinion out of 
your mind: examine me yourself, and tel! me 
what you think.” 

Mr. Allen proceedeito do so. He first of 
all asked Mr. Halliburton a few general ques- 


tions as to his present state of health, a3 he | 


would have done by any other patient, and 
then he sounded his lungs. 

“Now then—the truth,” said Mr. Halli- 
burton. 

‘©The truth is—so far as J can judge—that 
you are in no present danger whatevor.”’ 

“Neither did Dr. Carrington say 1 was— 
in present danger,’ hastily replied Mr. Halli- 
burton. ‘“ Are my lungs sound ?”’ 

“They are not sound: but neither do T 
think they are extensively discased. You 
may live for many years, with care.” 

“Would any insurance office take me ?” 

“No. 1do not think it would.” 

“Jt is just my death-knell, Allen.” 


“Uf you Jook at it in that light J shall be | 


very sorry to have given you my opinion,” 
observed the surgeon, 
taking care of yourself, vou may stave cfi 
disease and live many years, 1 would not 
say this unless 1 thought it.” 

“And would your opinion be the same as 
the doctor’s—that J must leave London for 
the country 

1 think you would have a fur better chance 
of getting well in the country than you have 
here. You have told me over and over again, 
you know, that you were sure London air 
was bad for you.” 

Ay, I have,” replied Mr. Halliburton. 
‘“] never have felt: quite well in it, and that’s 
the truth. Well, J must sec what can be 
done. Good evening.” 

If the edict did not nba to be so irre- 
vocably dark as that of Dr. Carrington, it 
was yot dark enough; and Mr. Halliburton, 
striving to look it full im the face, as he was 
in the habit of doing by troubles Jess grave 
endeavoured to sect himeeclf to think ‘* what 
could be done!’ There was no possible 
chance of keeping it from his wife. fit was 
really necessary that their place of residence 
should be changed, she must he taken into 
counsel; and the sooner she was told tle 
better. He went home, resolved to tell her 
before he slept. . 

The little troop departed, ths children in 
bed, they sat together over the fire; though 
the weather had becorne warm, un evening 
fire was pleasant still, He sat nervous and 
fidgety. Now the moment had arrived, he 
shrunk from his task. 


Edgar, I am sure you are not well!” she 
exclaimed. “I have observed it all the 
evening.” 


“Yes, Jane,I am well. Pretty well, that 
is. The truth is, my darling, I have some 
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bad news for you. and I don’t like to 
tell it.” 

Her own family were safe and well under 
her roof, and her feara flew to Francis, to 
Margaret, to Robert. Mr. Halliburton 
stop her. 

“It does not concern any of them, Jane. 
It is about myself.” 

* But what can it be, about yourself ?”’ 

“* They —will—not Will you listen to 
the news with u brave heart?” he broke off, 
with a smile, and the most cheering look he 
could call up to his face. 

“Oh yes.”’ Shesmiled too. 
could be nothing very bad. 

‘* They will not insure my life, Jane.” 

Her heart stcod still. “But why not?” 

* They consider it too great arisk. ‘They 
fancy I am not strong.” 

A sudden flush to her face; a moment's 
stillness ; and thon Jane Halliburton clasped 
her hands with a faint cry of despair. She 
saw that more remained behind. 





She thought it 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUSPENSE. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON sat in her chuir, still 
enough except for the wailing crv which had 
just escaped her lips. Her husband would 
not look at her in that moment His gazo 
was bent on the fire, and his cheek lav in his 
hand. As she cried out, he stretched forth 
his other hand and Ict it fall lightly upon 
hers. 

* Jane, had I thought vou would look at 


‘the dark side of the picture, 1 should have 


hesitated to tell you. Why, my dear child, 
the very fact of my telling vou at all, should 


convince you that there's nothing very serious 
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the matter,” he added, in cheering tones of 
reasoning. Now that ho had spoken, he 
deemed it well to make the very best he could 
of it. 

“You say they will not insure your life?” ~ 

*“ Well, Jane, perhaps that expression was 
not a correct one. Thev have not declined as 
yet to do se; but Dr. Carrington says he 
cannot give the necessary certificate as to 
my being a thoroughly sound and healthy 
man.” 

“Then you did go up to Dr. Carrington ’” 

“I did. Forgive me, Jane: I could not 
enter upon it before all the children.” 

She leaned over and Juid her head upon his 
shoulder. ‘Tell me all about it, Edgar,” she 
whispered; “as much as you know yourself.” 

“7 have told you nearly all, Jane. I saw 
Dr. Carrington, and he asked me a great 
many questions, and examined me here ’’—- 
touching his chest. ‘“ He fanc-es tt organs 
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myself, ‘It's a pity but that you could be out 
of this heavy London!’ Foygs affect him, 
and smoke afiects him—the air altogether 
affects him: and I only wonder it has not 
told upon him before. As Dr. Carrington 
observed to him, there are some constitutions 
which somehow will not thrive here.” 

Mra. Halliburton rose with asigh. “JT am 
glad you do not think so very seriously of 
him,”’ she breathed. 

‘I do not think seriously of him at. all,” 
was the surgeon's answer. ‘‘I confess that 
he is not strong, and that he must have 
care. The pure air of the country, and relax- 
ation from suine of his most pressing work, 
may do wonders for him. 
I should Gay, Let no pecuniary considerations 
keep him here. And that is very disinterested 
advie2, Mrs. Halliburton,’ concluded the 
doctor, laughing, ‘‘ for, in losing you, | should 
lose Both friends and patients.” 

Jane went out. 
were still ringing in her ears—‘ his only 
chance for life.” 

Forcing herself to self-contro!, she did not 
goto meet Mr. Halliburton. She returned 
home and took off her things, and gave what 
attention she could to Jane’s lessons, 


If I might advise, ; 


‘Those ominous words ; 


But |! 
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“Very strongly. Almost as strongly as Dr. 
Carrington.”’ 

Jane lifted her eyes to her husband’s face. 
“Dr. Carrington said, you know, that it was 
your only chance of life.’’ 

‘Not quite as bad as that, Jane,” he 


| Teturned, never supposing but he must him- 


self have let the remark slip, and wondering 
how he came to do so. ‘* What Dr. Carring- 
ton said was, that it was London vereua life.’ 

“Tt is the same thing, Edgar. And now, 
what is to be dune? Of course we have no 
alternative: into the country we must go. 
The question is, where ?” 

‘Ay, that is the quostion,” he answered. 
“Not only where, but what to doy I 


cannot drop down into a fresh place, and 


- it had been waiting for me. 
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none can tell the suspense that was agitating , 


her: the ever-restless glances she cast to the 
window, to sco him pass. By-and-by she 
went and stood there. 

At last she saw him coming along im the 
distance. She would have liked to tly to 


—_—_—_ or 


mect him—to say, What is the news? but | 


she did not. More patience, and then, when 
he came in®at the front door, she left the 
room she was in, and went with him inte 
the drawing-room, her face white as 
death. 

He saw how agitated she was, strive us she 
would for calmness. le stood looking at her 
with a smile, 

‘Well, Jane, it is not so very formidable, 
ufter all.” 


—_—_—o— eee eee 


Her face grew hot, and her heart bounded 


on, “What does Dr Arnold say? You 
know, Edgar, you promised me the truth 
without disguise.” 

‘You shall have it, Jane. Dr. Arnold’s 
opinion of me 14 not unfavourable. That the 
lungs are to a certain eatont affected, is indis- 
putable, and he thinks they have heen s> for 
sore time, But he sew nothing to indicate 
present dunver to life. He believes that 1 
may grow into an old mun yet.” 

Jane breathed freely. A word of earnest 
thanks went up from her heart. 

“With proper diet—he has given me certain 
ru'es for living—and pure air and sunshine, 
ho considers that 1 have rea'ly little to fear. 
1 told you, Jane, those insurance doctors make 
tho worst of things.”’ 

‘Dr. Arnoldi, then, recommends the 
country ?’’ observed Jane, paying no atten- 
tion to the last remark. 


1 


' ten.’ 


expect teaching to surround me at once, as if 
But T have not 
time to talk now. Only fancy ! it is half-past 

Mr. Halliburton went out and Jane re- 
mained, fastened as it were to her chair, A 
hundred perplexing plans and schemes were 
already working in her brain. 


(HAPTER IN. 
SEEKING A HOME, 


PLans and schemes continued to work in 
Mrs. Halliburton’s brain for days and days to 
come. Many and many an anxious consulta- 
tion did she and her husband hold together— 
where show@ they go ? what should they do ? 
That it was necessary to do something, and 
speedily, events proved, independently of 
what had been suid by the doctors. Beforo 
another month had passed over his head,*Mr. 
Halliburton had become so much worse that 
he had to resign |is post at King’s College. 
But, to the hopeful minds of himself and 
Jane, the country change was to bring its 
remedy for all als. They had grown to 
anticipate it with enthusiasm. 

His thoughts naturally ran upon teaching, 
as his) continued occupation. He knew 
nothing of any other. All England was 


_ before him ; and he supposed he might obtain 
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a living at it, wherever he might go. Such 
testimonials as his were not met with every 
day. Hos cousin Jolia had married a man of 
some local influence (as Mr. Halliburton had 
understood) in the city in which they resided, 
the chief town of one of the midlund counties; 
and a thought crossed lus mind more than 
once, Whether it might not. be well to choose 
that same town to settle in. 

* They might be able to recommend me, 
you see, Jane,’ he observed to his wife, one 
evening as they were sitting together, after 
the children were in bed. ‘“ Not that I should 
much like to ask any favour of Julia.”’ 
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‘Why not?” said Jane. 
' Because 


ask a favour of: it is many years since I saw 
her, but 1 well 


better plan; However, if you care for-this eld 


she is not a pleasant person to furn{ture, we must take it.” 


Jane looked round upon it. She did care 


remember that. Another | for the time-used furniture; but she knew 


reason why I feel inclined to that place is | how old it was, and was willing to do what- 


that it is a cathedral town. Cathedral towns 


| 
| 


ever might be best. A vision came into her 


have many of the higher order of the clergy | mind of fresh, bright furniture, and it looked 
in them; learning is sure to be considered | pleasant in imagination. ‘It. would certainly 


there, should it not be anywhere clue. 
sequently there would he an opening for 
classical] teaching.”’ 

Jane thought the argument had weight. 

«And there’s yet another thing,’ continued 
Mr. Halliburton. ‘* You reraember Peach 7” 

* Peach ’—Peach ?” repeated Jane, as if 
unable to recall the name. 

“The young fellow 1 hal so much trouble 
with, a few years ago—drilling him between 
his terms at Oxford. But for me, he never 
would have passed either his great or his 
little go. He did get plucked the first time 
he went up. You must remeniber him, Jan 
he has often taken tea with us here.” 

“Oh, ves—yes! J remember him 
Charley Peach.” 

“Well, he has resentiy been appointed to a 
minor canonry in that sume cathedral,” re- 
gumed Mr. Halliburton. ‘Or. Jacobs told 
me of it the other day. 


now. 
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“ean.”” 
Now J am quite - 


sure that Peach would be delighted to say a 


word for nc, or to put anything in omy way. 
That is anotlier reason why 1 am inclined to 
go t. ere.” 

* Tpuppose the town is a healthy one 2?” 


“Ay, thatitis; and itis seutedinone of the- 


most charming of our counties. 

no London fogs or smoke there.” 
“Then, Edgar, Jet us decide uy on it.” 
“Ves, J think so-- unless we should hear of 

an opening elsewhere that niaiy promise better, 


There'll be ; 


We must. be away by Midsummer, if we can, 


or soon after. Jt will be sharp work, though.” 

“What trouble it will be to pack the furni- 
ture !** she exclaimed. 

“Pack what furniture, Jane ” 
sell the furniture.” 

“Sell the furniture!" she uttered, aghust, 

“My dear. it would never do to take the 
furniture down. Tt would cost almost) ns 
much as it is worth, There's no knowing, 
either, how long it might be upon the road, 
or what. damage it might receive, 1] expect it 
would have to go principally by water.” 

“By water!” cried Mrs, Halliburton, 

“T fancy so - by barge, | mean. 
would not take it, except by paying heavily. 


We mist 


(in Birmingham, an old man lay dying. 
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Wagons | 
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A great deal of the country trafhe is done by | 


water. 
and will not bear rough travelling. 
how many vears your father and mother had 
it in use.” 

“Then what should we do for furniture 
when we get there ? ’ asked Jane. 

“ Buy new with the money we receive from 
the sale of this. I have Leen reflecting upon 


This furniture is old, Jane, most of it, | 
Consider | 


‘ 
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Con- | be a great deal to pack and carry,” she ac- 


knowledged. ‘‘ And some of it is not worth 
it.”” 

‘And it would be more than we should 
want.”” resuimad Mr. Halliburton. ‘‘ Wherever 
we go we must be content with a small house; 
at uny rate at first. But it will be time 
enough to go into there details, Jane, when 
we have finally decided upon our destination.” 

*‘Oh, Edgar! I shall be so surry to take the 
boys from Iing’s College.” 

*\ Jane,” he said, a flash of pain crossing his 
face as he spoke, “there are so many things 
connected with it altogether that cause me 
sorrow, that my only resource is not to think 
upon them, I might be tempted to repine— 
to usk in aspirit of rebellion why this affliction 
should have come upon us. It is God’s decree, 
and it is ny duty to submit as patiently as I 


It was her duty also: and she knew it as 
she Jad her hand upon her weary brow. A 
weary, weary brow from henceforth, that of 
Jane Halliburton ! 
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CHAPTER 
A DYING 


Ts a handsome chamber of a handsome house ' 
For 
tmaost of bis life he had hoen engaged in a 
large Wholesale business—-had achieved local 
position, had accumulated moderate wealth. 
But neither wealth nor position can ensure 
peace to a deuth-bed; and the old man Jay 
on his, groaning over the pust. 

The season was that of mid-winter. Not 
the winter following the intended removal of 
Mr. Halliburton from London, us spoken of 
in the last chapter, but the winter precediny 
it— for it is necessary to go back a little. A 
hard, sharp, white day in January: and the 
fire was piled high in the sick rooin, and the 
Jarge flakes of snow piled themselves outside 
on the winduw frames and beat against the 
wlass. The rovum was fitted up with every 
comiu:rt the most fastidious invalid could 
desire; and yet, 1 say, nothing seemed to 
bring comfort to the invalid lying there. His 
hunds were clenched as in mortal agony; his 
eyes were apparently watching the falling 
snow. The cyes saw it not: in reality they 
were cast oack to where his mind was—the 


it @ good deal, Jane, and fancy it will be the past. 


A DYING BED, 


What could be troubling him? Was it 
‘that loss, only two years ago, by which one- 
half of his savings had been engulfed ? 
Scarcely. A man dying—as he knew he was 
—would be unlikely to care about that now. 
Ample competence had remained to him, and 
he had neither son nor daughter to inherit. 
Hark! what is it that he is murmuring be- 
tween his parched lips, to the accompaniment 
of his clenched hands ? 

‘*T see it all now; I see it all! Whilo we 
are buoyed up with health and strength, we 
continue hard, selfish, obstinate in our wicked- 
ness. But when death comes, we awake to 
our error; and death has come to me, and I 
have awakened to mine. Why did I turn 
him out like a dog? He had neither kith 
nor kin, and I sent him adrift on the world, 
to fight with it or to starve! He was the 
only child of my sister, and she was gone. 
She and I were of the same father and 
mother; we shared the same meals in child- 
hood, the same heme, the same play, the 
same hopes. She wrote to me when she was 
dying, as Tam dying now: ‘ Richard, should 
my poor Boy be Icft fatherless—for my hus- 


friend and protector for Helen’s suke, and 
may Heaven bless you forit!’ And Lseoffed 
at tho injunction when the boy offended ine. 
and turned him out. Shall J have to answer 
for it?” 

The last anxious doubt was uttered more 
audibly than the rest; it escaped from his 
hps with a groan. A woman who was dozing 
over the fire started up. 

“Did you call, sir?” 

‘“No. Go out and leave me, 

* But-——”’ 

“Go out and leave ime,” ho repeated, with 
anger little fitted tu his position. And the 
woman was speeding from the room, when he 
caught at the curtain and recalled her. 

* Are they not come ?”’ 

““Not yet, sir, But, with this heavy fall, 
it’s not to be wondered at. Tho highwrys 
must bo almost impassable. With goud 
roads they might have been here hours ago.” 

She went out. He lay back on his pillow: 
his cyes wide open, but weuring the same 
dreamy look, You may be wondering who 
he is; though you probably guess, for you 
have heard of him once before as Mr, 
Cooper, the uncle who discarded Edyar 
Haliburton, 

1 must give you a few words of retruspect. 
Richard Cooper was the eldest of three 
children; the cthers were a brother and a 
sister: Richard, Alfred, and Helen. Alfred 
and Helen both married; Richard never did 
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time before Edgar Halliburton cag 
had married the Rev. William 
and she died at his rectory in Dev 
sending that earnest prayer to her 
Richard which you have just heard 
utter. A little while, and her husband, the 

rector, also died; and then it was that 
went up to his Uncle Richard’s. Fortunate 

for these two orphan children, it appeared td 

be, that their uncle had not married and 

could give them a good home. 

A good home he did give them. Julia left 
it first to become the wife of Anthony Dare, 
8 solicitor in large practice in a distant city. 
She married him very soon after her cousin 
Edgar came to his uncle’s, And it was after 
the marriage of Julia that Edgar was dis- 
carded and turned adrift. Yoars, many years, 
had gone by since then ; and here lay Richard 
Cooper, stricken for death and repenting of 
the harshness, which he had not repented of 
or sought to atone for all through those long 
years. Ah, my friends! whatsoever may lie 
upon our consciences, however we may have 
contrived to ignore it during our busy lives, 
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| be assured that it will find us out on our 
band’s health seems to pe failing—be his | death-bed ! 


| 








Richard Cooper lay back on his pillow, his 
eves wide open with their inward tribulation. 
“Who knows but there would be time yet 7” 
he suddenly murmured. And the thought 
appeared to rouse his mind and flugh his 
cheek, and he lifted his hand and gras the 
bel-rope, ringing it so loudly as to bring two 
vervants to the room, 

“Co up, one of you, to Lawver Weaston’s,”’ 
he uttered, “ Bring him back with you. 
Tell him Lo want to alter my will, and that 
there may yet be time. Don’t send—one of 
you go,” he repeated in tones of agonising 
entreaty. ** Bring him; bring him back with 
you!” 

As the echo of his voice died away there 
came a loud summons at the street door, as 
of a hasty arrival. ‘Sir,’ criod ons of the 
muids, “theyre come at last! [ thought | 
heard a carriage drawing up in the snow.” 

‘Who's eome?” he asked in some con- 
fusion of mind.  ‘ Weston ?”’ 

“Not him, sir; Mr. and Mrs. Dare,’’ replied 
the servant ust she hurried out. 

A lady und gentlernan were getting out of a 
couch at the door, A tall, very tall man, 
with handsorne features, but an unpleasantly 
free expression. Tho lady was tall also, stout 
and fair, with an imperious look in her little 
turned-up nose. ‘‘Are we in time?’’ the 
latter asked of the eervants, 

“Tvs nearly as much as can be said, 
ma’amn,’? was the answer. “But he hag 


marry. It was somewhat singular that the | roused up in the last hour, and is growing ex- 

brother and sister should both die, each | cited. The doctors thought it might be so: 

leaving an orphan; and that the orphans | thut iie’d not continue in the lethargy to the 

should find a home in the hogise of their last.’ 

Uncle Richard. Julia Cooper, the brother's They went on at once to the sick chamber, 

orphan, was the first to come to it, a long Every sense of the dying man app2ered to. 
0 
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.'be on the alert. His hands were holding A lamp was brought in and placed on the 
back the curtain, his eyes were strained on table, so that its rays should not affect those 
the door. ‘Why have you been so long?” eyes so soon to close to all earthly light. 
he cried in a voice of strength they were sur- And Mr. Dare waited, pen in hand. 
prised to hear. ‘Ihave been hard and wilful,” began Mr. 
“Dear uncle,’ said Mra. Dare, bending Cooper, putting up his trembling hands. “I 
over the bed and clasping the feeble hands, have been ohdurate, and selfish, and unjust; 
*‘ we started the very moment the Jettercame. and now it is keeping peace from me——” 
But we could not get along—the roads are ‘But in what way, dear uncle ?”’ softly put 
dreadfully heavy.” in Mrs. Dare; and it may as well be remarked 
“Sir,” whispered a servant in the invalid’s | that whenever Mrs. Daro attempted t> speak 
ear, ‘‘are we to go now for Lawyer Weston?” softly and kindly it seemed to bear an un- 
** No, there’s no need,” was the prompt natural sound to cthers’ eurs. 
answer. ‘Anthony Dare, you are a lawyer.” “In what way ?—why, with regard to Edgar 
continued Mr. Cooper; ‘you'll do what T Halliburton,” sa:d Mr. Cooper, the dew break- 
want done as well as another. Will you do ing out upon his brow. ‘In seeking to follow 


it?” | the calling marked out for him by his father, 
* Anything you please, sir,” was Mr. Dare’s | he only did his duty ; and I should have seen 
reply. 'if in that light but for my own obstinate 


“Bit down, then; Julia, sit down. You | pride and self-will, 1 did wrong to discard 
may be hungry and thirsty after your: him: I have done wrong ever since in keeping 
journey; but you must wait. Life’s not; him from ine, in refusing to be reconciled. 
ebbing out of you, as itis ont of me, We'll | Are you listening, Anthony Dare?” 
get this inatter over, that my mind may he “Certainly, sir. I hear.” 
so far at rest; and then you can eat. and * Julia, I sav that there was no reason for 
drink of the best that: mv house affords, I | my turning him away. There hasbeen no 
am in mortal pain, Anthony Dare.’ | reason for iny keeping himawav. Jhaverefused 

Mrs. Dare was silently removing some of ; to be reconciled: I have sent back his letters 
her outer wrappings, and whispering with | unopened; 1 have helu him at contemptuous 
the servant at the extremity of the roomy | defiance. When I heard that he had married, 
chamber; but Mr. Dare, who had taken off | I cast harsh words to him becaus? he had not 
his pt-voat and hat in the hall, continued | asked my consent, though 1] was aware all the 
to starhl by the sick bed. | time, that I had given him no opportunity to 

“JT am sorry to hear it, sir,” he said, in reply ; ask it—I had harshly refused all overtures, all 
to Mr. Cooper's concluding sentence. ‘Can: intercourse. I cast harsh words to his wife, 
the medical men afford you no relief ‘knowin her not. But I see my error now. 

“Itis pain of mind, Anthony Dare, not pain Do you see it, Julia? Do you seo it, Anthony 
of body. That pain has passed from me. 1 Dare?” 
would have sent for you and Julia before, but) ** Would you like to have him sent for, sir ?” 
I did not think until yesterduy that the end suggested Mr. Dare. 
was §) near, Never let « man be guilty cf “It is too late. Hoe could not be here in 
injustice !”? broke forth Mr. Cooper, vche-, time. 1 don’t know, either, where he lives in 
mently. ‘Or let him know that it will come» London, or what his address may be. Do 





home to him to troub'e his dving bed.” ; you ?”’—looking at his niece. 
‘What can I do for you, sir ?"’ questioned ; ‘* Oh dear, no,” she replied, with a slightly 
Mr. Dare. contemptuous gesture of the shoulders. As 


“Tf you will open that bureau, you'll find much as to imply that to know the address 
n, ink, and pap:r. Julia, come here: and , of her cousin Edgar was quite beneath her. 
see that we are alone.” ‘Nou, he could not get here,” repeated the 

The servant left the rvom. and Mrs, Dare ' dving man, whilst Mrs. Dare wiped the dews 
came forward, divested of her cloaks. She! that lad gathered on his pallid and wrinkled 
wore a handsome durk-blue satin dress (much » brow. “Julia! Anthony ! Anthony Dare!” 
the fashion at that. time) with a good deal of |“ Sir, what is it 7" 
rich white lace about it, a heavy gold chain, !  “ J wish you both to litentome. Icannot 
and some very showy amethysts set in gold. die with this injustice unrepaired. I have 
The jewellery was real, however, not sham; | made my will in Julia’s favour. It is all left 
but altogether her attire looked somewhat! to her, except a fow trifles to my servants, 
out of place for a death-chamber. ; When the property comes to be realised, thera 

The afternoon was drawing to a close, ; will be at least sixteen thousand pounds, and 
What with that and the dense atmosphere ; but for that late nad speculation I entered 
outside, the chamber had grown dim. Mr. ; into there would have been nearly forty 
Dare disposed the writing materials on a small | thousand.” 
round table at the invalid'’s elbow, and then He paused, But neither Mr. nor Mrs, Dare 
lookei towards the distant window. answered, 

“T fear I cannot see, sir, without a light.”’ “You are a lawyer, Anthony, and could 

“Call for it, Julia" said the invalid. draw up a fresh will. But there's no time, I 


A DYING BED, 





say. What is darkening the room?’ he | to more than her half share; she x 
abruptly broke off to ask. take more: money kept by wrotig, séqRii 
Mr. Dare looked hastily up. Nothing was | by injustice, never prospers. It would si 
darkening the room, except the gradually in- | bring you good, it would not bring a bless 
creasing gloom of evening. Give Edgar his legal half; and give him 
“My sight is growing dim, then,” said ths | old uncle’s love and contrition. Tell hirh, if: 
invalid. ““‘ Listen to me, both of you. Ij the past could come over again there ‘should 
charge you, Anthony and Julia Dare, that | be no estrangement between us.” 
you divide this money with Edgar Hallibur- He lay panting for a few minutes, and. 
ton. Give him his full share; the half, ever. | then spoke again, the paper having fallen 
to’a farthing. Will you do so, Anthony | unnoticed from his hand. | 





« 


Dara ?”’ ‘‘Julia, when you see Edgar's wife— Did 
“Yea, I will, sir."’ I sign that paper ?”’ he broke off. 
‘*Be itso. Icharge vou both solemnly— ‘‘No, sir,” said Mr. Dare. ‘ Will you sign 


do not fail. If you would lay up peace for it now?” 
the time when you shall come to be where I “Ay. But, signed or not signed, you'll 
am—de not fail. There’s no time legally to equally act upon it. I don't put it forth as. 
do what is right; I feel that there isnot. a legal document: I suppose it would not, in 
Ere the deed could be drawn up I should be this informal state, stand good in law. It is 
gone, and could not sign it. But I! leave tho only a reminder to you, Anthony Dare, that 
chasge upon you; the solemn charge. The you may not forget my wishes. Hold me up 
half of my money belongs of rignt to Edgar in bed, und have lights brought in.” 
Halliburton: Julia has claim only to the Anthony Dare drew the curtain back, and 
other half. Be careful how you divide it: the rays of the lamp flashed upon the dying 
you are sole executor, Anthony Dare. Have man. Mr. Dare looked round for a book on 
you your paper ready ?”’ which to place the paper while it was signed. 
** Yes, sir.” * T want a light,” came again frum the bed, 
“‘ Then dot down a few words, as 1 dictate, in a pleading tone. “ Julia, why don’t you 
and J willsign them. ‘I, Richard Cooper,de tell them to bring in the lamp ?”’ 
repent of my injustice to my dear nephow, | “The lamp is here, uncle. It is close to 
Edgar Halliburton. And I dosire, by this my | you.”’ 
last act on my death-bed, to bequeath to him | © Then there's no oil in it.’ he eried. 
the half of the money and property I shalldie ! = julia, } wl have lights here. Tell thyam to 
possessed of; and I charge Anthony Dare, | bring up the dining-rovm lamps. Don’t ring ; 
the executor of my will, to carry out this go and see that they are brought.” 
act and wish as strictly as though it were a Unwilling to oppose him, and doubting lest 
formal an@legal one. JT desire that whatever his sight should really have gone, Mrs. Dare 
I shall die possessed of, save the bequests to i went out, @nd returned with one of the 
my servants, may be equally divided between | servants and rnore light. Mr. Cooper was 
my nephew Edgar and my niece Julia.’ ”’ } then lying back on his pillow, dozing and 
The dying man paused. “I think that’s | unconscious, 
all that need be said,” he observed. *‘Have “Has he signel tho paper?” Mrs. Dare 
you finished writing it, Anthony Dare?” / Whispered to her husband. 
Mr. Dare wrote fast and quickly, und was | He shook his hvad negatively, and pointed 
f 


concluding the last words. ‘‘It is written, | to it, It was lying on the bed, just as Mrs, 
gir.” Dare had left it. Mrs. Dara caught it up from 
‘‘ Read it.” any prying eyes that might be about, folded 


Mr. Dare proceeded to do sv. Short us the , it, and held it socurely in her hand. 
time was which it took to accomplish this, |; ‘He will wake up aguin presently, and can 
the old man had fullen into a doze ero it was ' sign it then,’ observed Mr. Dare, just as a 
concluded; a doze or a partial stupor. They | gontle ring was heard at the house door. 
could not tell which; but, in leaning over him, | “It’s the doctor,” said the servant; “I 
he woke up with a start. | know his ring.” 

‘**T can’t die with this injustice unrepaired !” But the old man never did sign the paper, 
he cried, his memory evidently ignoring what and never woke up apain. He lay in a state 
had just been done. ‘Anthony Dare, your of lethargy throughout the night. Mr. and ' 
wife has no right to all my money. [shall Mrs. Dare watched by his bedside; the ser- 
leave half of it to Edgar. I want you to vants watchod; and the doctors came in at 
writ? it down.” intervals. But there was no change in his 

‘Iv is done, sir. This is the paper. stute; until the last grent change. It occurred 

“Where where? Why dont you get atduybreak ; and when the neighbours opened 
light into the room? It’s dark —dark. their windows to the cold and the snow, the 
This? Is this it?”—as Mr. Dare put it house of Richard Cooper remained closed: 
into his hand. ‘‘Now, mind!” he added, Death was within it. 
his tone changing to ong of solemh enjoinder ; 

“mind you act upon it. Julia has no right 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


CHAPTER XI. 
 HELSTONLEIGH. 


I BELIEVE that most of the readers of ‘“‘ The 
Channings”’ will not like this story less because 
its acene is laid in the same place, Helston- 
leigh. 

I narrate to you, as you may have already 
discovered, @ great dea) of truth: of events 
that have actually happened, combined with 
fiction. I can only do this from my own 
personal experience, by taking you to the 


scenes and places where JT have lived. Of this | 


same town, Helstonleigh, 1 could relate to you 
volumes. No place in the world holds so 
greon a spot in my memory. Do you remem- 
ber Longfellow’s poem—*“ My Loat Youth” ? 


“ Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and dawn 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And mv vouth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Js haunting my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


“J renomber the gleams and glooms that dart. 
Acroas the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part. 
Are Jongings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’ 


* There are things of which | may not speak ; 


There are dreains that cannot die: 


There are thoughts that make the strong; outside? Nonsense, Jane!” 


heart. weak, 
And bring 8 pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 


“* And Deering’s woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that 
were 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ ”’ 


Those are some of its verses, and what 
** Decring”’ is to Longfellow, ‘“‘ Helstonleigh ”’ 
ig to me. 
The Birmingham stage-coach came into 
| Helstonleigh one summer’s night, and topped 
at its destination, the Star-and-Garter Hotel, 
bringing with it some London passengerr. 
ithe direct line of rail to Helstonleigh from 
London was not then opened; and this raay 
| serve to tell you how long it is ago. A lady 
| and a little girl stepped from the inside of the 
coach, and a gentleman and three boys got 
,down from the outside. The latter were 
PSomane, Almost immediately after leaving 
| Birmingham, to which place the rail had con- 
' veyed them, the ra'n had commenced to pour 
in torrents, and those outside received its full 
benefit. The coach was crammed, inside and 
out, but with the other passengers we have 
nothing to do. We have with these; they 
were the Halliburtons. 

For the town which Mr. Halliburton had 
been desirous to remove to, the one in which 
| his cousin, Mis. Dare, resided, was no other 
i than Helston'eigh. . 

{| Mrs. Haliburton drew a Jong face when she 
| set eyes on her hushand’s condition. “ Edgar ! 
| yon must. be wet through and through!” 
“Yes, lam. There was no help for it.” 
“You should have come inside when I 
i wanted you to do so,”’ sho cried, in a voice of 
| distress. ‘ You should indeed.” 

; ‘And have suffered you to take my place 


( = Jane looked at the hotel. ‘We had better 
‘remain here for the night. What do you 
| think ?” 
“Yes, ] think so,’ he replied. “It is too 
wet to go about looking after anything that 
might be less expensive. Inquire if we can 


4 
1 
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And the thoughts of youth are long, long’ have rooms, June, whilst I see after the 


thoughts.’ 


« Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 


And the trees that o’ershadow each well- | 


known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of 
thoughts.’ 


youth are long, long 


| Juguage.”’ 
Mre. Halliburton went in, leading Janey, 
' and was confronted by the barmaid, a smart 
' young woman in a smart cap. “Can we 
slecp here to-night 7°’ she inquired. 
«Yes, certainly. How many beds ?’’ 
| “1 will go up with you and see,” said Mrs, 
Halliburton. ‘‘Be so kind as not to put us 
iin your more expensive rooms,” she added, 
in a lower tone. 
The barmaid looked at her from top to toe, 
as it 18 muclf in the habit of barmaida to do 
when such a request is preferred. She saw a 


HELSTONLEIGH. | 


lady in a black silk dress, a cashmere shawl, 
and 4 plain straw bonnet, trimmed with white, 
Simple as the attire was, quiet as was the 
demeanour, there was that about Mrs. Halli- 
burton, in her voice, her accent, her bearing 
altogether, which proclaimed her tho gentle- 
woman; and the barmaid condescended to 
be civil. 

“T have nothing to do with the rooms,” 
she said; “I'll call the chambermaid. My 
goodness! You had better get those wet 
things off, cir, unless you want to be laid up 
with cold.” 

The words were uttered in surprise, as her 
eyes encountcrod Mr. Halliburton. He looked 
taller, and thinner, and handsomer than ever ; 
but h® had a hollow cough now, and his 
cheek was hectic, and he was certainly wet 
through. 

The chambermaid allotted them rooms. 
Mf, Hallifurton, after rubbing himself dry 
with towels, got into a warmed bed, and had 
warm drink supplied to him. Jan‘, after 
unpacking what would be wanted for the 
night, returned to tho sitting-room, to which 
her chiléren had been shown, A good-natured 
maid, seeing the beys’ clothes were damp, 
had lighted a fire, and they wore knecling 
round it, having been provided with broad 
and butter and milk, Intelligent, truthful, 
good-looking boys they were, with clear skins 
and bright, honest eyes, and open counten- 
ances. Janey had fallen asleep on a chair, 
her flaxen curls making her o pillow on its 
elbow. The boys crowded to on» side of the 
fireplaco when their mother came in, leaving 
the largSr space for her; and William rose 
and gave hera chair. Mrs. Halliburton sat 
down, having laid on the table a Book of 
Common Prayer, which she had brought in 
her hand. 

‘Mamma, I hope papa will not be all!” 

“Oh, Williain, L sear it. Such 
wetting! And to be so long in it! 
is it that he was sv much worse than you 
are?” 

*Pecause he s.t at the end, and the 
gentlem .n next him did not hold the umbrella 
over him at all. When it came on to rein, 
some of the pessengers hud umbrellas and 


1 


n terrible | 


How | 


some had not, so they were divided for the , 


best. We three had one between us, and we 
were wedged in between two fat old men, who 
helped to keep us dry. 
was not a place for papa inside!” 


Whit a pity there’ 


“Yes; or if he would only dave taken | 


mine !’’ cried Mrs. Halliburton. ‘A wetting 
would not have hurt me, as it may hurt him. 
What place did they call that, William, where 
I got out to ask him to change?” 

*Bromsgrovo Lickey. Mamm), you have 
had no tea!” 

**T do not care for any,” she sighed. Hers 
was a hopeful nature ; but something within 
her, this evening, seemed to Whisper of trial 
for the future. "he turned to the tablo, 


ewe eee 


| excuse the word—gentility. 


: ¥ 
where stood the remains of the children’s 
meal, cut a piece of bread from the loaf, and 
slowly spread it with butter. Then she. 
poured out a little milk. 

“Dear mamma, do have some tea!” cried 
William ; “that’s nothing but our milk and 
water.” : 

She shook her head and took the milk. Tea 
would only be an additional expense, and she 
was too completely dispirited to care what she 
drank. 

‘*T will read now,” she said, taking up the 
Prayer-book. ‘‘ And afterwards, I think, you 
had better say your prayers here, near the 
fire, as you have been s9 wet.”’ 

She chose a short psalm, and rend it aloud. 
Then tho children knelt down, each at asepa- 
rate chair, to say their prayersinsilence. Not 
as children’s prayers are sometimes hurried 
over, knelt they; but with lowly reverence, 
their heads bowed, their young hearts lifted, 
never doubting hut they wero heard by 
God. They had been trained in a good 
school. 

Did you ever have a sule cf old things ? 

’ and chattels which may have served 
your purpose and looked well in their places, 
seom so old when they come to bo exhib.ted 
that you fee! half-ashamed of them?) And as 
to the sum they realiso—you will not have 
much trouble in hoarding it. Had Mr. Halli- 
burton known the small sum that would be 
the result of his sulo; hud Jane dreamt that 
they would go for an “old song,” tWey had 
never consente Ll to part with them. Better 
have bean at the cost of carrying them to 
Helstonleigh, = Their bedding, — blankets, 
etc., theyedid take: and it was well they 
clidl so, 

L feel almost afraid to tell you how very 
littl: money they had in hand when they 
arrived, All their worldly wealth was little 
more than a hundred and twenty pounds. 
Debts had to be paid before loaving London ; 
and it cost money to give up their house 
without notice, for their Jandlord was 
severe. 

One hundred aud twenty pounds! And 
with this they hed to buy fresh furniture, and 
to live until teaching cume in. A forlorn 
prospect on which to re-commoence the world ! 
No wender that Jane shunned even tea at the 
inn, or uny other expense that might lessen 
their funds! But hope is buoyant in the 
hurnan heart: and unless it were so, half the 
world m ght lay themselves duwn to die, 

Morning came: u bright, sunny, beautiful 
morning after the rain. Not, apparently, had 
Mr. Halliburton suffered. His limbs felt 
little stiff, but that would go off before the 
day closed. Their plans were to take a small 
house, a8 cheap # one as they could find, in 
accordance with—you really must for once 
That—a toler- 
ably fair appearance—was nscessary to My, 
Halliburton’s success as a teacher. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


” dry, healthy spot, a little way out of 
‘the town,” mused the landlord of the ‘*Star,”’ 
to whom they communicated their desire. 
«Fhe London Road would be the place then. 
And you probably will find there such a 
house as you require.”’ 

They found their way to the London Road 

healthy suburb of the town; and there 
discovered a house they thought might 
suit them: a semi-detached house of good 
appearance, inclosed by iron railings, and 
standing a little back from the road. A 
eitting-room was on either side the entrance, 
«a kitchen at the back. Three bedrvomr were 
above; and abeve these again was a garrct. 
A small garden was behind the house; and 
beyond that was a field, which did not belong 
to them. The adjoining house was similar to 
this one; but that possessed a large and 
productive garden. An inmate of that house 
showed them over this one, dressed as a 
Quakeress. Her features were plain, but her 
complexion was fair and delicate, and she 
had calm blue eyes. : 

“The rent of the house is thirty-two pounds 
re annum,” she said, in reply to Mrs. 

liburton’s question. ‘It belongs to 
Thomas Ashley; but thee must not apply 
tohim. I will furnish thee with the address 
of the agent, who has the Jetting of Friend 
Ashley’s houses. It is Anthony Dare. You 
will find the houso pleasant and healthy, if 
udef:de upon it,” she added, speaking to 

of them. 

The latter namo had struck upon Mr. 
Halliburton’s eur. “Jane!” he whispered 
to his wife, “‘that must be the Mr. Dare who 
married my cousin, Julia Cooper. “His name 
was Anthony Duare.” 

Mr. Halliburton 
office of Mr. Dare, the gentleman you met at 
Mr. Cooper’s; Mrs. Halliburton returning to 
her children at the hotel. They had docided 
to take the house. Mr. Dare was not at 
home. ‘In London, with his wife,” the 
head clerk said. But the clerk had power to 
let the house. Mr. Halliburton gave him 
some particulars with regard to himself, and 
they were considered satisfactory ; but he did 
not mention thut he was related to Mrs. Dare. 

The next thing was about furniture. The 
clerk directed Mr. Halliburton to a wuare- 
house where both new and second-hand 
things might be obtained, and he proceeded 
to it, callnmg in at the “Star” for his wife. 
She knew u great deal more about furniture 
than he. They did the best they could, spend- 
ing about fifty pounds. A Nidderminster 

t was bought for the best sitting-room. 
The other room, which was to be Mr. Ha!li- 
burton’a study, and the bedrooms, went for 
the present without any. ‘“ We will buy all 
those things when we have succeeded a Dbit,’’ 
qeid Mr, Halliburton. | 


roceeded alone to the | 


CHAPTER 
ANNA LYNN. 


THEY slept that night again at the “Star,” 
and the following morning early, they and 
their furniture took possession together of the 
house. A busy day they found it, arranging 
things. Jane—who had determined, as the 
saying runs, ‘‘to put her shoulder to the 
whoel,’’ not only on this day, but on future 
days—did not intend to engage a regular 
servant. That, like the carpets, might be 
indulged in as thoy succecded; but én the 
mesn time she thought a young girl might 
be found who would como in for a few hours 
daily, and do what they wanted done. 

In the course of the morning, the fair, 
ploasant face of the Quakerass was seen 
approaching the back door from the garden. 
She wore a lilac print gown, a net kerchief 
crossed under it on her neck, and the peculiar 
net cap, with its high caul and neat little 
border. 

“‘T have stepped in to ask if I can help thee 
with thy work,” she begun. ‘* Thee hast 
plenty to do, setting things straight, and thy 
husband docs not look strong, I will aid if 
thee ploasest.” 

“You ara very kind to bo so thoughtful for 
a stranger,” replied Jane, charmed with the 
straightforward franknoss of the Quakeress. 
* J} hope you will first tell me to whom I am 
indehted.” 

‘Thoe can call me Patience,” was the ready 
| reply. “I live next door, with Samuel Lynn 
, and his daughter Anna. His wife died soon 
after tho child was born. J was rolated to 
Anna Lynn; and when she was departing sho 
sent for me, and begged me rot to leave her 
child, unless Samuel should take unto himself 
; another wife. But that appears to be far 
| from his thoughts. He loves the child much ; 
she is as the upple of his eye.” 

“Is Mr. Lynn in business ?”’ asked Jane. 

* Not on his own account now. He was a 
glove manufacturer, as w young man, but he 
| had not a large capital; and when the British 

purts wore opencd for the admission of gloves 
from the French, it ruined him—as it did 
many others in the city. Only the rich 
masters could stand that, Numbers went 
then.’ 

“Went !” ochoed Jane. “ Went where ?”’ 

“To ruin, Ah! J remember it: though it 
is a long time ago now. It was, 1 think, in 
the year 1825. I cannot describo to thee the 
distress and destruction it brought upon this 
city, until then so flourishing. The manu- 
facturers had to close their works, and the 
men went about the streets starving.” 

* Did the distress continue long ?” 

“For weeks, and months, and years. The 
town will nover be again, in that respsct,, 





ANNA LYNN. 


what it has been. Samuel Lynn was a man responded Anns. She had a aweetly timid 
of integrity, and he gave up business while he manner; a modest expression. es. 
could pay veryone, and accepted the post “Thee need not tell me what is untrue. 
of manager in the manufactory of Thomas When the cap is tied on, it will not come off, 
Ashley. Thomas Ashley is one of the first unless purposely removed. Go home and 
manufacturers in the city, as his father was; put it on. Theo may come back again. 
before him. When thee shal! know the place | Perhaps Friend Halliburton will permit thee 
and the people bettor, thee will find that | to stay awhile with her children, who are 
there is not a name more respected through- | arranging their books in the study. Is thy 
out Helstonleigh than that of Thomas , French lesson learnt ?” 

Ashley.” ‘* Not quite,” replied Anna, running away. 
‘I suppose he is a rich man ?”” | She returned with a pretty little white net 
‘*Yes, he is rich,” replied Patience, who ! cap on, the model of that worn by Patience. 

was as busy with her hands as she was in} Her luxuriant curls were pushod under it, 

talking. ‘‘ His household is expensive, and | and the crimped border rested on the fair 
he keeps his open and his close carriag‘s; but | forchrad. 

for al? that fe must be putting by money.! ‘Nay, there is no call to put all thy hair 

It is not for his riches that Thomas Ashley | out of sight, child,” said Patience. ‘ Where 

is respected, but forhishighcharacter. There: are thy combs.” 

is not @ more just man living than Thomas ‘In my hair, Patience.” 

Ashley; there is not a menufacturor in the Patience took off the cap, formed two flat 

town who is so considerate and kind to his | curls, by means of the combs, on either side 

workmen. His rate of wages ison tho highest | the temples, put the cap on again. and 
scale, and he is incapable of oppression. He! tucked the rest of the hair smoothly under it. 
has a son and daughter. He, tho boy, causes ; Mrs. Halliburton then took Anna’s hand, and 
him muéh uneasin ss and cost.” led her to her own children. 
“Ts he—not steady ?” hastily asked Jane. “What uo pity it ix to hide her hair!” she 
“Bless thee, it is not that!’? was the! said ufterwards to Patience. 

laughing unswer of Patience. ‘‘ Ho is but * Dost thee think so? It is the custom 

& young boy yet. When he was fourteen ' with our people. Anna’s hair is tine, and of 

months old, the nurs» let him fall from her! a curly nature. Brush it as I will, it curls; 

arms, {from the first landing to tho hall below. | and she has acquired a habit of taking her 

At firat thoy thought he was not hurt: Mar- | cap off when | am not watching. Hey father, 

garet Ashley herself thought it; the doctors | I grieve to say, will let her sit by the hour 

thought it. Butin a little time injury grew i together, her hair down, as theo raw it now, 
apparent. It lay in one of the hips: he is and her cap anywhere. I helleve he thinks 
often in great pain, and will be lam» for fe. nothing she does is wrong, 1 talk to him 

Abscess after abscess forms in the hip. They t much.” © 

take him to the ses-side: to doctors inj; “LT never saw a more beautiful child!” 





— + ee 


Sea agate Sa ee) 


London; but nothing cures him. A beauti- | said June, warmly. 
ful boy as you ever suw; Lut his hurt renders “Lgrant thee that she is fair; but she is 
him pee¥ish. He is fond of books; and David , eleven years old now, and her vanity should 
Byrne, who is a Latin and Greek scholar, goes | be checked. She is sometimes invited to the 
daily to instruct him; but the bovis thrown  Ashleys’, where she sees the mode m which 
back by his fits of UIness. [fis a preat grief) Mary Ashley is dressed, according to the 
to Thornas and Margaret Ashley. Phey—— | fashion of the world, and it sets her longing. 
Why, Anna, is it thee 7 What dost thou do! Samuel Lynn will not listen to me. He is 
here?” pleased that his child) should be received 
Mrs. Halliburton turned from the kitchen: there as Mary Ashley’s equal; he cannot 
cupboard, where cho and Patience were forget the time when he was iu 4 ood position 
arranging crockery, to behold a little girl who | hiniself.” 
was no doubt Anna Lynn. Dark Llue eyes: ‘Who teaches Anna?” 
were deeply set beneath ther long lashes, ‘She attends a small school for Friends, 
which lay on a d»musk and dimpled cheek ; | kept by Ruth Darby. [t is the holidays now. 
her pretty teeth shone like pearls between her | Her father educates her well. Sho learns 
| 





smiling lips, and her chestnut hair fell in a, French and drawing, aod other branches of 
inas3 of careless curls upon herneck. Never, ! study suitable tor girls. Take cure! let me 
Mrs. Haliiburton thought, hud she seen a face | help thee with that heavy table.” 
8) lovely. Jano wasapretty child; butJane;  Pre-ently they-went to seo how things were 
faded into nothing in comparison with the, getting on in the stugly. Jane could not 
vision standing there. keep her eyes from the face of that lovel 
**Theo has thy cap off again, Anna!” cried | child. It pertly hindered her work, which 
the Quakeress, with some asperity of tune. | there was little noed of on that busy day; a 
“Art thee not ashamed to be so bold ‘—going day so busy that they wero all glad when it 
about wich thy head uncovered! ” wa3 over, and they wero at liberty to retire 
“The cap came off, Patience,’ gently to rest. 
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Rarely had Jane witnessed so beautiful a | sick. Do you know the cost of illness? Jane 
“¢iew as that which met her sight the follow- | knew it then. 
ing morning, when she drew up her blind. In two weeks more he could leave his easy- 
e sighted day had been hazy—nothmg chair and crawl about the room; and by that 
be seen; now the atmosphere had time he was all eagerness to commence his 
The great extent of scenery spread operations for the future. 
around, the green fields, the growing corn, the ‘‘I must have some cards printed, Jane,’’ 
kling rivulete, the woods with thoirdarker he cried, one morning. ‘‘ Mr. Halhburton, 
and their brighter trees, the undulating slopes Professor of Classics and Mathematics, Jate 
—all were charming. But beyond all, andfar of King’s Col—’—or should it be simply 
more charming, bounding the landscape m ‘Edgar Haluburton®’’’ ho broke off, to 
the distant horizon, stretched the Icng chain deliborate ‘I wonder what the custom 
of the far-famed Malvern Hills. As thesun may be, down here ’” 
cast upon them its light and shade, their out ‘J think you should wait until you are 
line so clearly depicted against the sky, and stronger, before you order your cards,’ was 
therr white villas pecping out from the trees Jane’s reply . 
at their base—Jane felt that she could havo ‘But I can be getting things in tran, 
azed forever. A wondrous pu ture 1s that «f | Jane I have been—how many weeks 18 it 
Malvern, es seen from Helistonleigh in the , now ? ° 
freshness of the early morning ‘ Eleven,” ; 

“ Edgar!" sheimpulsively excl uumed, turn | ‘‘Tobesure It was June when we came, 
ing to the bed—for Mr, Hallburton had nct it 18 now September I have been obliged to 
risen—‘ you never 8iw anything more bc aut | neglect the boys’ Jessons, too!” 
ful than the view from this window. Tam ‘* Ihey have been very good and quiet, 
sure half the Londoners neve: dreamt of any have i on with their iessons themselves 
thing hike 1t. ’ | 11 we have trouble in other ways, we have a 

ly ‘Perhaps he may blessing in our children, Edgar. They aro 


There was no at 
be still asleop,” she thought But upcn thoroughly loving and dutitul ” 





approaching the bcd, she saw that In, eycs | * I don’t know the ordinary terms of the 
were open neighbourhood,” he resumei, after an in- 
** Jane,” he gasped, “I am ill” terval of silonce, ‘* And—I wonder 1f people 
‘Iil'” she repeated, «a spasm darting | will wantieferences ’ Jane’’—after another 
throug’) her heart. silence—* you must put your things on, and 


“Every limb 1s paimng me My head goto Mrs Daros” 
aches, and 1 am burning with fever. J] have * lo Mis. Dares!” she echoed. ‘Now’? 
felt it cc ming on all night ” | I don t know ner 
She bent down , she felt his hapds and his “Never mind about not knowing her,” he 
hot face—all burning, as he suid with fever eagerly continued, “ She smy cousin, You 
“We must cull in a doctor, she quetl, must ask whether they w.ll allow themselves 
said, suppressing every sign of dismuv, thutit _ to be referred to Peach will allow it also, I 
might not agitate dim = “I wall ask Patienco | am quite certayn. Do go, Jane ” 
to recommend one Invalids in the weuk state of Mr Halh 
“Yes , bette: have a doctor at once What burton ate apt to be 1restlessly impatient 
will become of us’ If I should be going to , when the mind 15 sct upon any plan o: pro- 
have an illness——”’ | ject. Jane found that it would vcx him much 
“Stay, Edgar, do not pive way to sad | if sho dechned to go to Mis. Dare, and she 
anticypations, he gently sud “A bravo | prepared forthe visit Patience directed her 
mind, you know, gves half way towards a | to their ses dence 
cure. It 1s the eflect of that wetting, tho Jt was situuted at the opposite end of 
cold must have bein smouldenng within | Helstonlmgh 1 handsome house, inclosed 
ou” } ina igh wall und bearing the imposing title 
Smouldering only to burst out the fierce: of ‘ Pomeranian Knoll’? Jane entored the 
for dela Patience spoke in favourcf thar | iron gaten, wilhed 10und the carnage drive 
own medical man, a Mr Pary,wholicinca that inclosed the Jawn, and rang the house 
them and had a large pructie Hecame,, bell A showy foctman in hght blue hvery, 
and pronounced the malady to be rheumatic with a bunch of covds on lus shoulder, 





fover. _ answercd it. 
“(an 1 seo Mrs Dare*” 
*V hat name, ma’am *” 
CHAPTER NIIL | Juie gave in one of her visiting cards, 
ILLNESS wondelng whether that was not too grand 


& pioceeding, considering the errand upon 
For nine weeks Mr. Halliburton never left his which she had come She was shown into an 
bed. His wife was worn t> ashadow, what elegantroom, to the presence of Mre Dare 
with waiting upon him, and batihng w.th her ‘That Jady was in a coptiy morning dress, with 
anxiety. Her body was weary, her heart was chain:, rings, brace'ots, and other guttermg 


IZLNESS. 





jewellery about ag : <a or she the | 
evenin ou saw Der ide Y. rs 
death-bed. 

“Mrs. Halliburton ?"” she was repeating in 
doubt, when Jane entered, her eyes strained 
on the card. “What Mrs Hallburton 7” 
she added, not very civilly, turning her eyes 
upon Jane. 

Jane explained. The wife of Edgar Halh- 
burton, Mra Dare’s cousin 

Mre Dare’s presence of mind wholly for- 
sook her. She grew deathly white, she 
sea at a chair for support, she was utterly 
unable to speak or to conceal her agitation 
Jane could only look at her in amazement, 
wondering whether she was seized with sudden 
illness. 

A few moments and she recovered hers If 
She took a seat, motioned Jane to another, 
and asked, as she might have asked of any 
strdnger, what he: business might be Jane 
is vay it, somewhat at length 

rs Dare’s surpiise was great. She could 
not or would not understand, and her face 
flushed a deep red, and again grew deadly 
pale. ‘Edgar Halliburton com® to live in 
Helstonleigh!”’ sherepeated ‘ (nd you say 
you are his wifo 7” 

“Tam his wife,” was the reply of Jane, 
spoken with quiet dignity 

‘* What is it that you say he has in view, 1n 
coming here ?”’ 

aE beg you: pardon, I thought I had ev- 
nlained ’ And Jane wont over tho ground | 
again—why he had been obliged to Icave 
London, and his reasons for setthng in Hel 
stonleigh ° | 

“You could not have come to a worse 
place,” sud Mrs Dur, who appoared to be 
nunoyed alinost beyondie pr sion * Masters | 
of all sorts are so plentitul here that thev | 
tread on each other s heels 

Discouraging news' And Jane’s heart beat 
faston heanng it “Wy husband thought 
you and M1. Dare would hindly intcrest vour 
yelves for lum He Lnows that Mr. Peach 
will——” 

“No,” interrupted Vin Dare, in decasi e 
tones “For Kdvar Halliburton 3 own sihe | 
must dechne to rmcommend him, or, mde od 
tu interfere at all It would only erccurig 
fallacious hop 9 Mastcre are he cain bund 
ance—I speak of private masters they aon t 
find half enough to do Schools are also 
plentiful. Th best thing will be to go to 
some place where there 15 2 better opening, 
und not to settle himself here at all! 

*“But we have already ecttlhed hen, 
j aed Jane. 

A thought suddenly struch Mr Dare 
“It can never be Edgar who has tthen Mr 
Ashley’s ccttage in the London Kuad’ I 
remember the name was said to be tall 
burton.” 

The same It was let to ua by Mr Dare’s , 
elerk.”’ | 


re 






eae annoyed was ae a 
eference to good manners, which were Hig 
tially returning to her, she strove to repty 
ita signs. ‘*I presume your husband is pid 
Mrs. Halliburton = 

“We are very poor” 

“Tt ia generally the case with teachers, as 
T have observed. Well, I can only give one 
answer to your application—that we muset 
declino all mterference I hope Edgar will 
not think of applying again to us upon the 
subject.” 

Jane rose Mrs Dare remained seated. 
And yet she prided herself upon her good 
breeding ' 

““T had forgotten a question which my 
husband particularly demred me to ask,” 
Jano said, turming back, as she was mo 
tothe door ‘ Fdgar saw by the papers tha 
Ins uncle, Mr Cooper, died the beginning of 
the vear Did he remember him on his 
death bed, so far as to send a messago of 
reconcihation 7?” 

Strange to say, the countenance of Mra. 
Dare again changed, now to a burning heat, 
now toa livid pullor She hesitated in her 
answer, 

‘Yeu,’ sho said at length “Mr Cooper 
8) fu relente las to send him his forgiveness. 
‘Tell any nephew Edgar if you ever see him, 
that I am sorry for my harshness, that I 
would treat him differently were the $ume to 
come over azun’ T do not remember the 
precise words, but they were to that effect 
There is no doubt that he would have wished 
to be reconciled, but time did not allow it 
I should &ave wiitten to Edgar of this, 

1 been ac quamted with Ins address ” 

* A letter ad Iressed to King’s College would 
always have tound him But ho will be glad 
to hear this He also bade me ask how 
Mr. Coopers moncy was left—if you would 
handly give hin the mnformation ”’ 

Virs Dare bent her head She was bury 
playing with her bracelet  ‘* The will was 
proved ain Doctors Commons LCdgar Halh- 
burton may seit by paying w shilling there ” 

[t was not a yracious answer, and Jane 
paused =“ Ho cannot go to Doctors’ Com- 
mons, he is not in Lon fon,” she gently said 

Miro = Dare raved her head A look, speak- 
ing plainly of dc fiance, Lid settled itself on 
her features“ [t was left to me, the whole 
cf it, except a few trifling leyacies to hie 
servants What could Edgar Halliburton 
expect *” 

‘Tam sure that he did not expect any- 
thing ’ ob erved Jum. “ Though I beheve a 
hope has sometimes crossed his mind that 
Mr Cooper might at the last relent, and 
remember him ’ 

“Nay, said Mrs Dare, “he had behaved 
too disobediently for that First, in opposing 
his unclo’s wishes that he should enter inte 
business, secondly, in hi3 marriage ” 


Mrs. Dare sat biting herlipe. That # 
te sat biting her lips ‘ 
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weatico: 


“In his marriage!’’ echoed Jane, a flush 
rising to her own face. 

“‘]t was so. Mr. Cooper wa: exceedingly 
exasperated when he heard that Edgar had 
married. He looked upon the marriage, I 
believe, as undesirable for him in a pecuniary 

vint of view. You must pardon my speak- 
ing of this to you personally. You appear to 
wish for the truth.” 

The flush on Jane’s face deepened to crim- 
sen. “It is true that I had no money,” she 
said. ‘ But I am the daughter of a clergy- 
man, and was reared a gentlewoman!” 

*<] suppose my uncle thought Edgar Halli 
burton should have married afortune. How- 
ever all that is past and gone, and it will ~ 
no good to recall it. J am sorry that you 
. should have been vo ill-advised for your own 
interests as to fix on this place to come to.” 

Mra. Dare rose. She had sav all this time ; 
Jane had stood. ‘* Tell Edgar, from me, that 
J am sorry to hear of his illness. Tell him 
there is no possible chance of success for 
him in Helstonleigh; no opening whatever ! 
When J say that 1 hope he will speedily 
remove to some place Jess overdone with 
masters, ] speak only in his own interest !” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and gave 
Jane the tips of two of her fingers. The 
footman held open the hall door, and bowed 
her out. Jane went down the gravel sweep, 
determined never again to trouble Mrs. Dare. 

“ Jomtph!” cried Mrs, Dare, sharply. 

“Ma’am ?” 


“Should that lady ever cell again, I am not | ~ 


at home, remember !”’ 
* Very well, ma'am,” was the man’s reply. 
Mrs. Dare did not stay to hear it. 


snthony, those Halliburtons have come to 
Helstonleigh, Come to live hero!”’ 

Mr. Dare’s mouth opened. ‘ What Halli- 
burtons ?” he presently asked. 

““They. He has come here to settle. He 
wants to teach; and his wife has been with 
me, asking us to be referees. Of course I 
put the stopper upon that. The idea of our 
having poor relations in the town who get 
their living by teaching!”’ 

A very disagreeable idea indeed; for those 
who were playing first fiddle in the place, 
and expected to play it still. But not for 
that did the man and wife stand gazing at 
each other ; and the naturally bold look on Mr. 
Dare’s face had faded considerably just then. 

“She asked about the will,” said Mrs. Dare, 
dropping her voice to & whisper, and lookin 
round with a shiver, “1 thonght I shoul 
have died with fear.’’ ; 

Mr. Dare rallied his courage. Any little 
reminiscence that may have momentarily 
disturbed his equanimity he shook off, and 
was his own bold self again. 

‘Nonsense, Julia! What is thereto fear ? 
The will is proved and acted upon. Whatever 


| the old man may have uttered to us in his 


death ramblings was heard hy ourselves 
alone. If anv one had heard it, I should not 
much care, .4 will’s a will all the world over ; 
and to act against it would he illegal.” 

Mrs, Dare sat wiping her brow and gathering 
up her courage. It came back by slow degrees. 
“Anthony, we must get them out of 

; a ee: For more reasons than one 


'we must get them out. They ane in that 


She had | 


99 


house of Mr. Ashley's. 


He looked surprised. ‘‘ They! Ay, to be 


flown upstairs to her room in trepidation. | sure: the name m the books is Halliburton. 


There she attired herself hastily and went 


It never occurred to me that it could be they. 


out, bending her steps towards Mr. Dare’s | 1] wonder if they are poor ?” 


office. It was situated at the end of the 
tuwn; and the door displayed a bruss plate : 
“ Mr. Dare, Solicitor.” 

Mrs. Dare ontered the outer room, 
Mr. Dare alone ’” she asked of the clerks. 
“No, inwam. Mr. Ashley is with him.” 

Chafing at the answer, for she was in a 
mood of great impatience, of Inward tremor, 
Mrs. Daro waited for a few minutes. Mr. 
Ashley came out. A man of nearly forty 


es | 


years, rather above the middle height, wath a | 


fresh complexion, dark eyes, and well-formed 
features. A benevolent-looking, good man. 
His wife was a cousin of Mr. Dare’s. 

Mr. Dare was seated at his table in his own 
room when his wife came in. 
again of an ashy paleness, and she dropped 
into a chair near to hirn. 

“What is the matter?” 
astonishment. ‘Are you ill ?”’ 

**T think I shall die,”’ she gasped. 
hed a mortal fright. Anthony.” 

Mr. Dare rose. He was about to get her 
seine water, or to call for it, but she caught 
his arm. Stay, and hear me! Stay! 


he asked in 


**T have 


| 


She had turned , 


“Very poor, the wife said.” 

Just so,” said Mr. Dare, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘PH not ask for the rent this quarter, 
but let it yo on a bit. Wesmay get them out, 
Mrs. Dare.” 

You need not be told that Anthony Dare 
and his wife had omitted to act upon Mr. 
Cooper's dying injunction, At the time they 
did really intend to fulfil it; they were not 
thieves or forgery, But Edgar Halliburton 
Was not present to remind them of his claims: 
and, when the money came to be realised, to 
be in the:zr own hands, there it was suffered 
toremum. Waiting fur him, of course; they 
did not know precisely where to find him, 
and did not tuke any trouble to inquire. 
Very tempting and useful they found the 
money. A large portion of their own share 
went in paying back debts, for they lived at 
an extravagant rate; and—and in short they 
had intrenched upon that other share, and 
could not now have paid it over had they 
been ever so willing to do so, No wonder 
that Mrs. Dare had felt as one in mortal fear 
when she met Jane Halliburton face to face ! 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


WINTER had come to Helstonleigh: frost 
hovered in the air and rested on the ground 
How was Mr. Hahbburton? Hoe had never 
once been out since his illness and he sat by 
the fire when he did not he in bed, and his 
cough was racking him. He might, and 
probably would, have recovered health under 
more favouranle auspices but anety of 
mind was hilung him. Their money was 
dwind®&ng to a close, and delicacies they 
dared not get for him ™1 MHalhburton 
would say he did not require them could 
not eat them if they were procured Poor 
min! ne craved for them in his inmoct heart 
Strange to say, ho did not see hisown danger 
Or, rather, 1t wou'd have been strange but 
that similar ca e3 are met with every day 
“When this cold woather has passxd and 
spring 19n then I shall get up mv strength ’ 
was his constant cry ‘Then J shall set 
about my work in earnest and male my 
arrival and my pl.ns known to Peach It 
has been cf no vse troubunz hon before 
hand” Talse, false hopes! fond, delusive 
hopes! 

Dr Catiington had said that it he took are 
of himeelf he might live aad be well 
other doctors had said th same = And there 
was no reason todouht thear yudgment But 
they had® not barguned for on attach of 
rheumatic fever, or for the incr ase 1 injury 
to the lungs which the same cause that pit 
ponhing had induced 

On Christrnus Lye he ind Jam were sitting 
over the fire in tho twih ht) He could core 
downstairs now, indecd, he did not appe at 
to be so all as he really was) The uryecn 
who attended him in the fever had teen 
discharzed long ago There 8 nothing tho 
matter with me now but debihty = and 
only time wil bring me out of that Mr 
Halhburton seid when he dismissed hin 
Jane was hop ful more hopeful by fits an | 
starts thin continuou ly so but she did 
really beheve he might get well when winter 
had pass 1 They were sitting beside the 
fie when 9 gre tt busth antent ipted therm 
Al! the childien trooped m aterce with the 
nowe it 18 the delight o: child: mn not to 
stir Without) = =Frank who had teen ont had 
entered the house with his arms full of holly 
and ivy, his bmght tare glowing with cacite 
ment The others wero attending hun to 
show off the prize 

‘Look, at all this Christmas, mamma!” 
erred he =“ T have bought it ”’ 

Bought ot ’ * repeated Jang ‘My dear 
Fiank, d.d I not tell you we must do without 
Christmas this yvar 2?” 


The | 


“But it cost nothing, mamma~a. Only a 


penny !” ‘ 
Jane sighed. She did not say to’ Ghe 


children that even a penny was no longi 
enny I have 


“nothing ”’ 

“You know that in 
my pocket a long while,” went on 
in excitement, addressing the assemblage. 
“Well, I thought 1f mamma would not 
buy some Christmas, I would ”’ 

‘But you did not buy all that for a penny, 
Trank?® We should pay sixpence for st in 
London ”’ 

‘ I did, though, mamma _I had it of that 
old man who lives in the cottage higher up 
the road, with the big garden to it © Was 
going to cut me more, but I told him this 
was plenty You should have seen the heaps 
he gave a woman for twopence she wanted 
a whoelbarrow to carry it away ”’ 

Janey clapped her hands and began to 
dince * T shall help you to dress the rooms ! 
We mu t have a merry Christmas!” 

Mr Halliburton drew her to him. ‘Yes, 
we must have a merry Christmas, must we 


not Janey ? Jane —turning to his wife— 
can jou manage to have a mee dinner 
for us’?  Chiastmas only comes once a 
+? 
cu 


He looked up with his haggard faces very 
much as though he were longing for a mee 
dinner then 

[ will sec what IT can do” said 
reply smothenng down another si “] 
tm yompe Out presently to the butcher's, A 
} mt of bect will be best and though the 
puddiag’s a plain one T hope it will be good. 
ye we rfast heep Christmas ’ 

Christmas day dawned, and in due time 
they assembled as usual J ine intended to 

to church that day. During her husband’s 
Wess she had been obhyed t» send the 
Chuldren alone They had been tramed to 
know what church meant, and did not require 
some one with them: to keep them m order 
the re \ yood thing 1f the sure could be 
sad of all children! 

It wis wv clear bmyght mornmmg, cold and 
ti sty Mi Holhburton came down just as 
the y were starting 

Licl so much better to day!” he ex 
Charmed To could almost go with you 
mynelf Jane — santhng et her look of con 
aternuticn your nee t not be startled. Ido 
not antend to attempt at. Wialham, you are 
not ready 

Mamma suid 1 was to stay with you, 
papi” 

Stay with me!  Ihere’s not the least 
necessity tur that 1 tell you all I am feel 
bett: to day—quite well. You can go wr 
the rest, Walla ” 

Viilliam looked at Ins mother, and for a 
motent Jane hesitated. Only for a moment, 
*‘I would rather he remained, Edgar,” she 
said ‘‘ Betsy will be gone by twelve o'clock, 


une in 
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egispeeee 
Indeed, I should not feel comfortahle at the a grateful impulse, as she thought of her 
thought of your being alone.” chidren. Of such little treats they had 


‘‘Qh, very well,” replied Mr. Halliburton, latterly enjoyed ascanty share. ‘Patience, 
quite gaily. ‘I suppose you must remain, JI hope you did not buy them purposely ?” 
William, or we shal] have mamma leaving “Had J] had to buy them, thee would 
when the service is only half over to see not have seen tltem,” returned the candid 
whether I have not fallen into the fire.” Quakeress. “A friend of Samuel Lynn's, 

Jane had all the household care upon her who lives at Bristol, sends us a small case 
shoulders now, and a great portion of the every winter. When I was unpacking it this 
household work. Though an active domestic morning I raid to him, ‘Tho young ones at 
manager, she had known nothing practically the next door would be pleased with a few of 
of the more menial work of a house; she knew | these’; but) he did not answer. Thee must 
it only too well now. The old saying is a very | not think him selfish; ho is not aselfish man ; 
true one: “Necessity makes us acquainted | but he cannot bear to see anything go beside 
with strange bedfellows.” This young girl, | the child. Anna looked at him eagerly; she 
Betay, who came in part of each day to assist. | would have been pleased to send half the box : 
was almost. as much trouble as profit. She; and he sawit. ‘Take in a few, Patience,’ he 
had said to Jane on Christmas Eve: “If vou | eried.”’ 
please, mother says T am to he at home! “] am much obliged to him, and to you 
to-morrow, if it’s convenient.” lam! How- also,” repeated Jane. ‘Patience, Mr. Halii- 
ever, Janc and the young lady came to aj burton is so much better to day! Go in, and 
compromise. She was to go home at twelve | see him.” 


and come back later to wash up the dishes. Pationce went into the parlour, carrying 

Of course it entailed upon Jane all the trouble the oranges with her. When she came out 

of preparing dinner. again there was a grave expression, on her 
ave you ever known one of these cases serene face. 

yourself? Where a Jady—a lady, mind you, } 9“ Theo will do well not to count upon this 


as Jane was—has hed to put aside her habits | apparent improvement in thy husband.”’ 
of refinement, pm up her gown, and turn te Jane’s heart went down considerably. ‘TI 
and ¢ ok; roast the meat and boil potatoes, 'do not exactly count upon it, Patience,” she 
and al] the cther essential items’ Many a confessed; but he does seem to have changed 
one is doings it now im real hfe. Jane Halli- so much for the better that 1 feel in greater 
burtontwas not a solitary example. The | spirits than I have felt this many a dey. His 
pudding had been made the day before and | cough seems almost well.” 
partly boiled: it was now on the fire, boihng ! “I do not wish to throw a damp upon thee; 
again, and the rest cf the dinner she would | still, were I thee, 1 would not reckon upon it, 
do on her return from church. ; ' These sudden improvements sometimes turn 
It was something wonderful, the improve- | out to have been deceitful. Fare thee well!” 
mcnt in Mr. Halliburton’s health that day. | Jane went into the parlour, The children 
He took his part with Wilham in reading the were gathered round the plate of oranges. 
psalms and lessons while the rest were ut | * Mamma, do look!” cried Janey. ‘ Are they 
church: it was what ho had been unable to | not good? There are six: one apiece for us 
do for a long time in consequence of hus ; all. I wonder if papa could eat one? Gar, 
cough and laboured breathing. The duty | you are not to touch, Papa, could you eat an 
over, he lay back in his chair; in thought orange?” 
apparently, not exhaustion. Unseen by the children, Mr. Halliburton 
**Peace on carth, and good will toward» had been straining his eager gaze upon the 
men!” he repeated presently, in a fervent, oranges. His mouth parched with inward 
but symewhat absent tone. * Wilham, my fever, his thront dry, they appeared, coming 
boy, I think peace must be coming to me at thus uneapectedly before him, what the long- 


last. Id» feel so woll.” Wished-for spring of water 18 to the fainting 
“What peace, papa’” asked Wuilam, ' traveller in the desert. June caught the look, 
uzzled. and handed the plate to him. ‘“ You would 
“The peace of renewed health, of hope; like one, Edgar 1” 

freedom from worry. The Chiustmas season **T am thirsty.” he said, in tones savouring 


and the bright day have taken away alliny of upology, for the oranges seemed to belong 

Gespondency. Let me go on hke this, and in | to the children rather than to him. “I think 

another month I shall be out and at work.”” |, 1 must eat mine before dinner. Cut it into 
WV illiam’s eyes sparkled. He fully telievod | four, will you ?’’ 

it all. Boys are sanguine, | He took up one of the quarters. ‘‘It is deli- 
They were to dine at throe o'clock, and ! cious!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘1t is so refreshing!”* 

Jane did her best to prepare it. During the | The children stood around snd watched him. 

process, Patience appeared at the back door They enjoyed oranges, but scarcely with a zest 

With a plate of ozanges. “ Will thee accept so intense as vhat. 

of these for thy children ?”’ asked she. When Jane returned to the kitchen, she 
‘Wow kind you ere!” exclaimed Jane, in | found a helpmate. The maid from next door, 


4A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


Grace, a young Quakeress, fair and demure, 

was standing there. She had been sent by 

Patience to do what she could for half an hour. 

wt considerate she is!” thought grateful 
ane. 


They dined in comfort, Grace waiting on | away from the pillow. 


them. Afterwards the oranges were placed 

upon the table. Master Gar caught up tho 

P ate, ani presented it to his mother. ** Papa 
as had his,”’ quoth he. 

“Not for me, Gar,” said Jane. “I do 
not eat oranges. I will give mins to 
papa.” 

The three vounge rchildrenspecdilv attacked 
theirs. William did not. He Icft his by the 


side of the one rejected by huis mothor, and | vacancy, and thero onsucd aw silence. 


set the plate by Mr. Halliburton. 

‘Do you intend these for me, William ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Frank looked surprised. William, you don't 
moan to say you are not going to eat your 
orange? Why, you were as glad as any of us 
when they came.” 

“ Teavoranges when I want them,” observed 
William, with an affectation of carelessness, 
which betrayed a delicacy of feeling that might 
have done honour to one older than he. **1 
have had too goud a dinner to care about 
sranges.” 

Mr. Halliburton drew William towards him, 
and looked steadfastly into his taco with ua 
meaning smile. “Thank you, mv darling,” 
ho whispered: and William coloured excc.- 
nively as he sat down. 

Mr. Halliburton ate the oranges, and ap- 
neared asif he could have eaten as many more. 
Then he 4eaned his head back on the pillow 
which was placed over his chur, und presently 
fell asleep. 

* Bo very still, dear cluldren,” whispered 
Jane. 

They looked round, saw why they were to 
be still, and hushed ther busy voices. 
William pulled uw stool to his muther’s feot, 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 


{ 


und took his seat on it, holding her hand | 


oetween his. 


i] 
**Papa will soon bo well again now,” he 


9 


softly said. ‘Don’t you think so, mamma?’ 

* Indeed I hope he will,” she answered. 

“But don’t you think it?” he persisted ; 
and Jane detected an anxiety in fis tone. 
Could there have been a shadow of fear upon 
the boy’s own heart? ** He said maminu, 
whilst you were at church, that mm another 
month he should be strung ugein.” 

“Not quite so soon ay that, | fear, Wil- 
liam. He has be-n so much reduced, you 
hnow. Later: if he goes on as well as ho 
appeirs to be going on now.” 

Jane set the children to that renowned 
game, “Cross questions and crooked answer.” 
You may have had the plea ure of playing it: 
if so, you will remember that it conpints 
chiefly of whispering. It is difticult to keep 
children quiet long together. ¢ 

“Where am 1%” cried a sudden voice, 


startling the children in the midst of their 
silent whispers. 

It came from Mr. Halliburton. He had 
slept about half an hour, and was now looking 
round in bewilderment, his head starting 
“Where am I?” 
he repeated. 

“You have been asleop, paps,” cried 


Frank. 
‘‘Asloop! Oh, yes! I remember. You 
are all hero, and it is Christmas Day. I have 


been dreaming.” 
* What about, papa ? 
Mr. Halliburton Jet his head fall back on 
the pillow again. He fixed his eyes on 


Tho 


oF 


children looked at him. 

* Singular thing, are dreams,” he presentl 
exclaimed. “1 thought [ was on a broad, 
wide road—an immense round, ant it was 
crowded with people. We wore all going one 
way, stumbling and tripping along——”’ 

“What made you stumble, papa?” inter- 
rupted Janoy, whose busy tongue was ever 
ready t> talk. 

“The road was full of impediments,” con- 
tinued Mr. Halliburton, in a dreaniy tone, as 
Wfohis mental vision wore buried in the seene 
und he was reliting what had actually 
oveurred. ‘Stones, and hillocks, and bram 
bles, and pools of shallow water, aud long 
graws that got) entangled round our toet: 
nothing but difficulties and hindrances. At 
the end, in the horizon, a> far as gtho eye 
could reach—very, very far away indeod—-a 
hundred tunes as far away a. tho Malvern 
Hills appear to be from us—there shone @ 
brilhant beht. So brilliant! You have never 
oven anything like it in life, for the nuked 
eye could not bear such light. And yet we 
secmed to look at it, and our sight was not 
dazzled!” 

* Perhaps it was fireworks ?"’ interrupted 
Gar. Mr. Hallibturtton wenut on without 
heeding hin. 

“We were all presiang onto get to the light, 
though the distant journey seemod as if it 


_ could never ond. So long as we hopt our eyes 


fined on the light, we could seo how we 
walked, and we passe | over the rough places 
without fear, Not without diffiealty. But 
stl we did pass then, and udvancod. Bet 
the moment we took our eyes froin the light, 
tien we were stopped; some fell; some wan- 
dered aside, and would not try to po forward ; 
some were torn by the brambles; some fell 
into the water; some stuck im the mud; in 


suort, they could not get on any way. And 
| yet they knew—at I ast, it seumed that they 


! 


knew—that if thoy would only lift their eyes 
to the light, an] keep them steadfastly on it, 
they were certuin to be helped, and to make 
progress, Tho fow who did keep their eyes 
vn it--vory fyw they were!—steadily bore 
onwards. The same hindrances, the same 
difficulties were in their path, so that at times 
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a) 
my also felt tempted to despair—to fear 
_..1ey could not get on. But thoir fears were 

undless. So long as they did not take 

eir eyes from the light, 1t guided them in 
certainty and safety over the rough places 
It was a holper that could not fail, and it 
was ready to ginde every one—all those 
millions and millions of travelers To guide 
them throughout the whole of tho way until 
they had gained :t.”’ 

The children had become interested and 
were listening with hushed lips ‘Why did 
they not all let 1t puide them ®”’ bre athles ly 
asked William “Nothing can be more easy 
than to heep om eyes on a hight that does nm t 
dazzle What did vou do, pupa ? 

“Tt seemcd that the hight would only shine 
on onestepatatm continued Mr Hall 
burton, not m onswer to. Wailham, but 
evidently absorbed inInsowi thought ‘ We 
could not sec furthcr than th ono step, but 
that was suffiaent, for the moment we hid 
taken it, thon the Jaght shone upon ancther 
And #0 we passed on, progress ng t> the cn] 
the light seeming brightcr and }rightcr as we 
drew near to it’ 

“Did you get to 11, papa 

‘lam trying to xe Ikeet, Waltham J 
seemedtob qute cls t Ww. 1 
awoke then ° 

Mr Halliburton paucd, still in thought 
but he suid no mor Fre cutly he turned t 
his wife Is it neal, t atime Jan /’ J] 
cannotNiunk what makes me so thirs y 

*We can have tea now if you like 
replied I wall go and see about it 

he left the room und Jancy ran after her 
In the kitchen mahing a groat«show and 
parade of being at work amidst plate and 
dishes, was a dumpel of fifteen her hair 
cunously twisted about her head and her 
round, gicen oyes wide open It wan bet 

“Tnat was good pudding = cried slic 
turning herfacet» Mrs Halliburten Better 
than mothor 5 

She alluded to a slice which had been given 
her Janesmiled ‘ We want tea, Betsy 

‘“Huve 14 1n directlhh, mum was Miss 
Betsy’s acquiescent response 

Scarcely were the words speken when a 
commotion was heard in the sittig room 
The door was flung open, and the boys called 
out, the tone of then vores onc of utter 

Jane, the child and the maid, made 
but one step to the room AI Janes fears 
had flown to “fue 

Fire had been almost Jess starthng Mr 
Halliburton was lying bach on the pillow with 


hie 


a ghastly face, lis mouth, and shirt front ' 


stained with hlood He could not speak but 
ho asked assistance with his imploring eyes 
In coughing he had broken a blood-\ escel 
Jane did not fant did not scream Her 
whole heart turned sich, and she felt that the 
end had come. Janey sank down on the 
floor with a faint cry, and hid her face on the 


_ wanted wator 


sofa One glimpse was sufficient for Betey. 
‘The moment she had taken it, she subsided 
into a succession of shrieks, flew out of the 
houss and burst into that of Mr Lynn. 
There she terrified the sober family by an- 
nouncing that Mr. Hallburton was lying with 
his throat cut 

Mr Lynn and Patience hurnied 1n, ordering 
Anna to remain where she was They saw 
what was the matter, and placed him in a 
better pos tion Paticnee helping Mrs. Halh- 
burton to sponge his face 

“Shall IL get the doctor for thee fmend ?”’ 
asked tho Quaker of Tane. ‘1 shall bring 
him quicher, mayne, than one of thy lads 
would ” 

‘@h' yes, yost”’ ¢ 

‘I warned thee not to be sanguine,” 
whi percd Patience when Mr Lynn had gone 
‘J feared it macht be only the deceitfulness 
cf the ending ‘ 

The ending what a confirmatio. of Jane's 
own fears! She turned her eyes de-pairingly 
on Patie ice . 

Mi Jdallib uton opened his trembling lips, 
ay though he would have pohen ‘Patience 
+t pped him 


Thre must nc t talk friend If thee hast 


“necd ct anything, can theonot make a sign ® ’ 


then to uaderstand that he 
This was given to him, and 
he appeared t» bo more ce my ored, 

* Thereia netlung else thit I can do just 
now’ observed Patience “1 will go bach 
indtake thy ttle girl with me See her, 
hiding there! 

Paticuce did bs Betsy cowered over the 
fire in the kitchen sud the three boys and 
their ane ther stood round t) o dying man 

Childien' he gasped 
Oh }dgul don t :pouwk'! 
Jane 

He snuled as he looked at her, vory much 
as though he hnew that it did not matter 
whether he spoke or renumel silent “I 
wnat the journey Ss end Jane close to the 
hight Children he pintcd at slow inter vals, 

when Ptold veumy dream I little thought 
it was cnly a type cf the present reahty 1 
think at wab sent to me that Limuight tell it 
you, $2 Tonow sec it meumne You we 
travelling on to that hght as [ thought I was 
—as J have becn You will have the sam 
stummblne bl chs to valk over, aone ane 
ex mpte fiom them tials, and temptations 
ands rrows and diawbachs But the hght 
i there, evot shining to guide you, for iw a 
Heaven Wall you alway» look up to 1t / 

He gathered then hands t gether, #1d held 
them between his The boys awe struck, 
bewildcied with te: c1 and griof, could only 
gaze in silence and listen 

“The hght 1. God, my childien He 13 
above you, and below you, and round about 
you everywhere. He 1s ready to help you at 
every step andturn. Make Him you guide, 


Ho ,ave 


interrupted 


THE FUNERAL. 


ut 


our whole dependence upon Him, im- she went to her bed, 1t would be, “How shall 


heitly trust to Him to hghten your path, so I drag through the night?” Tossing, tuarn- 


that you may see to walk im it, 
fail. Look up to Him, and you will be un 
erringly guided, though 1t may be—though it 


probably will be—only step by step Never | tribulations to God—who would beheve 


lose your trust in God, and thon rest assure | 
He will conduct you to H13 own bright ending 
Jane, let thom take it to their hearts! May 
God bless you, my dear ones' and bring you 
to me hereafter!” 

He consed, and Iny exhausted. his e es 
fondly seeing Jane ,her hind claspetinhs 
Jane’s own eyes were dry aid bu ning, and 
sho appeared to be unnaturally culm) Goradu 
ally the fading eves cl sed) sn avery short 
time the knoch of Simuel Lenn was heard 7 
the door He had broueht the docto 
Wiham, passing lis handkerchnet over his 
wet tace, went to oper it 

Mr Parry stepped into the room: and Tane 
moved trom beside her hushind to give place 
tolim ‘ Hesyhed heavily a minute or two 
ago” sho whis; cred 

The surgeon lo hed at him He b nt hs 
ear to the open mouth, ard th on gently ua 
buttondd the wa tcoit and listen d for the 
beating of the haut * His lite pass doaway 
in that sigh, > murmured the d ctor to Jane 

Tt was even so) FPdgaur Hullibuit nm had 
zone into the lrzht 


e CHAPILER NV. 


THI LUNEI ALI. 


JANL looked around her—look dat all tle 
terrors of he situation oo dhoo fist bist ot 
giief over, and au day or two gone on, she 
could only look af at) She did not) know 
which way toturn or what tod, [ta true 
She placed uoplat trust im God ~im the 
LIGHT epohen of by her husband when he was 
passing away. ‘Throughout he lite she had 
borne an ever present lively tre tin G ds 
unchanging care, and she bad ince santly 
striven to unplant the amo trust oun thre 
mninds of her ahildven: But in this seasen of 
dread anxiety, of hop less ber avement, vou 
will not think less well of her for te ats 
that she did give way to despuondency, almost 
to despair. 

From teu fur him who had been the de ar 
paitner of he Jite, to anxicty to the trutuve 
of his chidren—trom anwety for them, to 
pecuntary distress and embatrassament — so 
passed on her hours from Chiistmas mit 
calm she had contrived to be in the presence 


He cannot | ing, moaning , walking the room 1n the dark- 


ness when no eye was upon her; kneeling, 
almost without hope, to pour forth her 
at, 
in the diytime, before others, she could be 
30 apparently serene’ Only once did she 
give way, and that was the day before the 
funer il. 

Patrence sympathised with her in a reason- 
ing sort of way. It had been next to im- 


| posible for Jane to he p her pecumary 


| things of that kend 


anvity from Patience, who advised and 
us inted hor in making, the various arrange- 
nents, It was necessury to go to work in 
the most sparniog manner possible, and 36 
cnded in Janes taking Patience into her full 
confidence 

‘—t thee can but keep a house over thy 
head, so as toretain thy children with thee, 
thee wil€ get wong Do not he cast down” 

© Oh, Patience, that m what I have been 
thinking ibout— how am [to heep the house 
tosether  Tdo not see thot Lcan do it” 

* Phe furniture wthine observcd Patience, 
‘Thee might let two or three of thy roomy, 
sous to cover the rent ” 

‘Tohave thought all that over and over 
azun to mye f, sighed = Jane * But, 
Patience allowing that the rent wero made 
in that way how are we to live ?? 

Thee must occupy thy time in some way. 
The can vewt Dost) thea know dross 
ra thinys 

No- only sufficient of it to make my own 
plam gowns and Jans tracks Vs to plam 
sewing, Lcould never carn tood at if— it 1s so 
badly pafd And there wall be the ¢ducation 
obmy boys and ther clothing 

Lhee hast anxaety b tore thee— T see it,” 
Sud Patience, riot grave tome “Still, I 
woud not bave thee be cast down ‘Thee 
Willinuhe thyseif all, and that will not be the 
way tomend thy condition 

Jano sit down her hand clasp don het 
knees tor omund viewings her dark troubles 

It L were but clea FP should have better 


hope  oshe sad lifting her facs i its sad 
sorrow * Patience we owe half a year’s 
rent aid there will be the tuneral oapenses 


best les 

* Hast thee no hindre 1d that would aid thee 
mthy trait 

Jane shook her head Phe only ** kindred” 
she possess doin the whole world was one 
Who had barely enough ter his own poor 
Wwants—her brother Praacis 

“Hast thee no litth property to dispose 
of’ continue | Patience. ‘ Watches, or 
wis her husbind’s watch But 


The re 


of others, but 1t was the cilm of an aching | Janes pile face crimsoned at the idea of 


heart. She dicadel her own reflections 


parting with it in that manner, Tt was a 


When bhe rose in the morning spe said, *‘ How | good watch, and had long ago been promised 


shall 1 bear up through the day ’”’ and when 


to Wilham 
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can understand thy flush of aversion,” 
_ Patience, kindly. ‘I would not be the 
one to s t aught to hurt thy feelings ; but 
thy necessities may leave no alternative ” 

A conviction that they would leave none 
was already stealing over Jane She possessed 
a few trnkete herself, not of much value, 
and a httle silver. All might have to go, 
notexcepting thewatch. ‘‘ Would there be a 
difficulty in disposing of them, Patience !”’ 
she asked aloud. 

‘*None at all- there is the pawn-shop,” 
said the plain-speaking Quakeress ‘IJ do 
not know what many would do without it 
can tell thes that some of the great ones of 
this city send their plato to it on occasion 
Thee would not hke to go to such a plucc 
thyself, but thy servant’s mother, Ehzabeth 
Carter, 18 a discreet woman she would render 
thee this httle sorviace = As 1] tll thee af ther 


can only surmount prerent difficulties, 50 as | 


to secure a stuart thee may git on” 

Surmount present difhcultics! It scemed to 
Jane next door to an impossibility She had 
the merest trifle of money left, was in debt 
and without means so far as she suw cf 
earning even food She paid her Jast night 
visit to the room which contamed the cofhn 
and went thence up to her bed, to toss the 
night through on he: wet pillow with a 
burning brow and an aching heart 

It was a sad funoral to see and ono of the 
plamest of the plam The clerk of the 
church, who had condesccnded to come up to 
escort 1t—a condescension he did not often 
vouchsafe to poor funerals for they affe rded 
nothing good to eat and drink—walked first 
without a hethband ‘Then came the cofhn 
covered with a pall and Wilham dnd kiank 
behind 1t. Jane had not sent Gar, poor little 
fellow! She thought he micht he better 
away That was all, thor were no attend 
ants the clerk, the two boys the coffin, and 
the men who bore it 

It was sad to see Tht pcople stopped to 
Jook as it went along the streets following 
with their eyes the poor fathcrless children 
One young man stood aside raised his hat 
and held it in Ins hand until the coftin had 

But the young min had lyved m 

oreign countrics wher it is the custom to 
remain upncovercad winalst a funeral goes by 

He was buned at St Martians Chach, and 
singular to say the offiaaiting munistar was 
the Rev Mr Peach Mr Peach did not 
know who he was intermng he had taken 
the servico for St Martins rector Wilham 
heard his name how many times had he 
heard his poor father mention the name in 
connection with his hopeful prospects ' He 
burat into wailing sobs at the thought Mr 
Peach ced off his book to looh compas 
monately at the sobbing boy 


pay the compliment of his escort back agajn 7 
indeed, there was nothing to escort but the 
two boys. They walked alone, with no coth- 
pany but their hatbands. 

In the evening, at dusk, they were gathered 
together—Jane and all the children Tears 
peemed to have a respite they had been 
shed of late all too plentifully. 

‘‘T must speak to 5 ou. children,” said Jane, 
hfting her head, and breaking the silence. 
‘ I may as well speak now, as let the days go 
on first You are young, but you are old 
enough to understund me Do you know, 
my darlings, how very sad our position 
we? 

‘In losing papa’” said Janey catching 
her breath ‘ 

‘Ys, vo3, m losing him,” wmled Jane 
‘Tor that includes more than you suspect 


| But | wish to allude more part:cularly to the 


| may not havc enough to eat 


| 
| 


future My dears, I do not see what 1s to be- 
come of us We have no money, and we 
have no one to pive us anvor to lend us any, 
no once in the wide world 
The children did not mterrupt, only 
Wailham moved hs chair nearer to hers Sho 
looked so young in her widows cap nearly 
a young as when yeu ago she had maiuel 
lum who had that diy been put out of her 
sight for ever 
If we can only heep a roof over our 
heads, continued Jane speaking very softly 
from the effert to Gubdu her threatening 


cme tio, we may perl ips struggle on 
Porhaps  Butat will be fruyjing and you 
do not hucw half that the word uuphes We 


We may be 
cold and h imgry—not once, but constantly , 
ana we shall certaznly huve to cncounter aad 
endure the shyhts and humihations attendant 
on eatreme poverty  ] do not know that we 
cinietain a home for wo may, ina week or 
two, be turned from this 

But why be turned tron this, mamma?” 

* Becau ec there iw rent owing ind I have 
not the means to pay it) she unswered ‘ I 
have written to vou unde inne but Ido 
n¢ beheve be wall be able to help me. 
He : 

Why cant we go bach to London to 
linc 7? cugenly interrupted httle Ga * It 
wus bo mice there! It was a vetter heme than 
th s : 

You fc get Gar thit—that— ” here 
she almost broke down wd had to pause a 
nunute that cir incem therc was carmned 
by pipa He would not be there t> earn It 
now No my dear once, Phave thought the 
future Cver in every way thought until my 
brain has become contiused—and the onlv 
possible chance that I cin pee, of our sure 
mcuntines difficulties so as to enable up to 
exist us by endeavouring to heep this home, 


‘The funeral was over, the last word of the | Putience suzgosts that I should let part of it 


service spoken, the firat shovel of earth flung 


ratthng on to the coffin. The clerk did not endeavour to do so. 


I had already thought of that, and I shall 
It maj cove’ the rent 


TROUBLE. 





thing elee that will find us food.” 

children looked perfectly thunder- 
struck, especially the two elder ones, William 
and Jane. ‘Do something to find food!’’ 
they uttered, aghast. ““Mamma, what do 
you mean ?”’ 

It is difficult to make children under- 
stand thease unhappy things—those who have 
been brought up in comfort. Jane sighed, 
and explahed further. Littlo desclate hearts 
they were who listened to her. 

** Wiliam,” she resumed, ‘‘ your poor papa’s 
watch was to have been yours; but—I 
scarcely like to tell you—I fear J shall be 
obliged to dispose of it to help our neces- 
sitios.”” 

A spasm shot across William’s face. But, 
brave-hearted boy that he was, he would 
not let his mother see his disappvintment, 
and looked cheerfully at her. 

“There is one thought that weighs more 
heavily on my mind than all—your educa- 
-tion. How I shall manage to continue it | 
Jo not know. My darlings, 1 look upon this 
only in g degrenp less essential to you than 
food: you know that learning is better than 
house and land. I do not yet seo my way 
clear in any way: it is very dark—almost as 
dark as it can be; and but for one Friend, | 
should despair.” 

“What friend is that, mamma ? 
mean Patience ?”’ 

“I mean God,” rephed Jane. ‘‘l know 
that He is a sure refuge to thoso who trurt in 
Him. In my saddest moments, when I think 


Do you 


how certajn that retuge is, «1 ray of light | received an 


ee 
ahd taxes. And I must try and do some- | anxiety or trouble; by cheerfully 


—_— _ -—_  — 


J 


| 


making the 


best of our privations: and youcan strive to 
retain what you have already learnt by goi 
diligently over your lessons together. 

this will aid and comfort me.” 

William’s tears burst forth, and he laid his 
head on his mother’s lap. “Oh, mamma 
dear, I will try and do for you all I can,” he 
sobbed. “TI will indeed.” 

‘Take comfort, my boy.” sho whispered, 
loaning tenderly over him. ‘‘ Remomber that 
your last act to your father wus a loving 
sacrifice, in giving to him the orange that you 
would have enjoyed. I marked it, William. 
My darling children, let us all strive to bear 
on steadfastly to that far-off light, ever look- 
ing unto God.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TROUBLE. 


A WEEK elapsed, after the burial of Mr. Halli- 
burton. By that time Jane had looked fully 
into the best and worst of her condition, and 
had. so to say, organised her plans. By the 
disposal of the watch, with what little silver 
they possessed, and ornamonts of her own, 
she had been enabled to discharge the 
exponsos of the funeral and other small debts. 
und to retain a trifle in hand for present 
wants. 

On the last day of the week, Suturday, she 
appheation for the rent. A 


flashes over me, bight as that glorious heht , stylsh-looking striping of some nineteen 


in your papa’s dream. Oh, my dear chil- 


years, witfl light eyes and fair hair, called 


dren! perhaps we shall be ho!ped to struggle | from Mr. Dare to demund it. Jane told him 


on!” 


“Who will buy us new clothes ?”’ cried 


she could not pay him then, but would write 
and explain to Mr. Dare. Upon which the 


Frank, dropping upon another phaso of the | gentleman, whose manners were haughtily 
difficulty. Jane sighed: it was all terribly , condescending, turned on his heel and left 


indistinct. 


the house, not deigning to say good morning. 


“In all the tribulation that will probably | As he was swinging out at the gate, Patience, 


come upon us, the hunuliations, the neces- 
sities, we must strive for patience to bear 
them. You do not yet understund the 


comung home from market with a basket in 
‘How dost thee’”’ 
But there was no 


her hand, met him. 
said she in salutation. 


meaning of the terin, fo bear, but you will | response from the other, except that his head 


learn it all too soon. 
only for your own sakes, because it is your 


You must bear not | went « shade higher. 


‘Do you know who that is ?”’ inquired 


jot, and you cannot go from it; not only for Jane, afterwards 


mife, but chiefly because it is the will of 
God. This affliction could not have come 
upon us unless God had permitted it, and I 
am quite sure, therefore, that it is in some 
way sent for our good. We shall not be 
utterly miserable it we can keop together in 
our house. You will aid me in it, will you 
not ?”’ 


| 


\ 
| 


“Of asurety. It is young Anthony Dare.” 

* tle has not pleasing manners.” 

* Not to us. Thoro is not # more arrogant 
youth in the town. But hus private character 
is not well spoken of.”’ 

Jane sat down to write to Mr. Dare. Her 
brother Francis, to whom she had explained 
her situation, had promised her the rent for 


“In what way, mumma?” they osgerly | the half-year due, sixteen pounds, by the 


asked, as if wishing to begin sumethinyg then. 
“What can we do’”’ 

“You can aid me by being dutiful and 
obedient; by giving me no unnecessary 


| 





middle of February. He could not let her 
have it before that period, he said, but she 
might positively count upon it then. She 
begged Mr. Dare to accord her the favour of 
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The kettle was boiling on the study fire. 

ene lighted a fire in the parlour, and 
sent Frank out for butter. The man smoked 
over the study fire, as he had done all the 
afternoon, and Gar slept beside him on the 
floor, but William went now and brought the 
child away. Jane sent the man his tea in, 
and the loaf and butter. 

The fare did not please him. He came to 
the parlour and said he must have meat; he 
had none for his dinner. 

“‘[ cannot give it you,” replied Jane. 
“We are eating dry toast and bread, as you 
may see. I sent butter to you.” 

e stood there for some minutes, giving 
vent to his feelings in rather strong languago; 
and then he went back to revenge himself 
upon the butter for the want of meat. 
laid her j:and upon her beating throat: 
beating with its tribulation. 

Between eight and nine Jane went to the 
next door. Samuel Lynn had come home 


Jane — 


‘* When would be the best time to see him ? 
Is it too late to-night ? ”’ 

*‘To-night would not bs a likely time, 
friend, to trouble him. He has not long 
returned from a day’s journey, and is, no 
doubt, cold and tired. I met James Mecking 
driving down as I came home; he had left the 
master at his house. They have been out 
on business connected with the manufactory. 
Thee might see him in the morning, at his 
breakfast hour.”’ 

Jan® rose and thanked the Quaker. “I will 
certainly go,” she said. 

‘‘There is no need to say to him that I 
suggested 1t to thes, friend. Go as of thy own 
accord.” 

Jano went hom» with her little girl? Their 
undesirablo visitor looked out at the study 
door, and began a battle about supper. It 
ought to comprise, in his opinion, meat and 
beer. He insisted that one of the boys should 
go out for beer. Jens steadily refused. She 


for the evening. and was sitting at the table | was tempteJ to tell him that the children of 


in his parlour, helping the two little girls 
with a geographical puzzle, which had batfled 
their skill. He was a little man, quiet in 
movement, pale and sedate in feature, dry 
and unsympathising in manner. 

“Thee art in trouble, fnend, I hear,” he 
said, placing a chair for Jane, whilst Patience 
came and called the children away. ‘It is 
sad for thee.” 

‘‘In great trouble,” answered Jane. ‘I 
camo in to ask if you would serve me in my 
trouble. I fancy perhaps you can do so if 
you will.” 

“In what way, friend ?” 

“Would you mterest yourself gor me with 
Mr. Ashley ? He might listen to you. Were he 
assured that the money would be jorthcoming 
in February, I think he might agrce to give 
me time.”’ 

**Friend, I cannot do this,” was the reply 
of the Quaker. ‘My relations with Thomas 
Ashley are confined to business matters, and 
I cannot overstep them. To interfere with 
his private affairs would not be secinly; 
neither might he deem it so. 1 aim but his 
servant, remember.”’ 

The words fell upon her heart as ice. Sho 
believed it her only chance—some one in- 
terceding for her with Mr. Ashley. She 
said go. 

“ Why not go to him thyself, friend ?”’ 

** Would he hear me?” hastily asked Janc. 
“‘T am a stranger to him.” 

“‘ Thee art his tenant. As to hearing thee, 


that he certainly would. Thomas Ashley is! rounded by a beautiful garden. 


a gentleman were not despatched to public- 
houses on such errands. She offered him the 
money to go and get some for himself. 

It aroused his anger. He accused her of 
wanting to get him out of the house by strata- 
gem, that she might lock him out; and he 
flung the pence back arhongst them. Janey 
screamed, and Gar burst out crying. As 

| Patience had said, he was not a pleasant in- 
mate. Jane ran upstairs, and the children 

, followed her. 

| ‘Where is he to sleep ?”’ inquired William. 

' Itis a positive fact that, unt] that moment, 
Jane had forgotten all about the sleeping. 
Of course he must sleep there, though she had 
not thought of it. Amidst the poor in her 
father’s parish in Lundon, Jane had seen 
many phases of distress; but with this par- 
tialar annoyance she had never been 
brought into contact. However, it had to 

' be done. 

What a night that was for her! She paced 
her room nearly throughout it, with quiet 
movement, Janey sloeping placidly — now 
giving way to all the dark ap pen ee of her 
position, to uncontrollable dospondency ; 

'now knecling and crying for help in her 
| heartfelt anguish. 

Mormung came; the black frost had gone, 
and the sun shone. After breuktast Jane put 
jon her shaw] and bonnet. 
| Mr, Ashley's residence wus very near to 

them—only a little Iugher up the road. It 
'was a large house, almost a mansion, sur- 
Jane had 





of a courteous nature. The poorest workman | passed it two or three times, and thought 


in our manufactory, going to the master with 
® grievance, is sure ot a patient hearing. But 
if thee ask me would he grant thy petition, 
thera I cannot inform thee. Patience opines 
that thee, or thy intentions, may have been 


jahely r ted tohim. I never knew him 
seacrt to hansh measures before.” 


' what a nice place it was. 


She repeatedly saw 
Mr, Ashley walk past her house as he went 
10 or came from the manufactory: she was 
not a bad reader cf countenances, and she 
judged him.vo be a thorough gentleman. 
His face was a refined one, his manner 
pleasant. 


TEOMAS ASHLEY. 


She found that she had gone at an un- 
toward time. Standing before the hall door 
was Mr. Ashley’s open carriage, the groom 
standing at the horse’s head. Even as Jane 
ascended the steps the door opened, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashley were coming forth. Feel- 
ing terribly distressed and disappointed, she 
scarcely defined why, Jane accosted the 
former, and requested a few minutes’ inter- 
viow. 

Mr. Ashley looked at her, 
widow, evidently a lady. He did not rerog- 
nise her. He had seen her before, but she 
was in a different style of dress now. 

Mr. Ashley raised his hat as he rep itd to 
her. “[s your business with me pressing ? 
I was just going out.” 

“Indeed it is pressing,” she said; ‘or IT 
would not think of asking to detain you.” 

“Then walk in,” he returned. “A little 
delay will not make much diffrence.” 

Opening the door of a stnall sittinz-room, 
apparently his own, he invited her to a seat 
near the fire, As she took it, Jane untied 
the crapo, strings of her bonnet and threw 
back her heavy veil. She was as white es a 
sheet, and felt choking. 

“T fear you are ill,” Mr. Ashley remarked. 
“Can I get you anything ?”’ 

‘1 shall be better in a minute, thank you,” 
she panted. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not know me, 
sir. J live in your house, a little lower down. 
f am Mrs. Halliburton.” 


A fair young 


| 
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‘*‘ Put in a what ?”’ cried he, in unbounded 
surprise. 

‘‘A distress. The man has been in since 
yesterday morning.” 

Mr. Ashley looked at her a few moments in 
silence. “Did the man tell you where he 
came from ?” 

“It was Mr. Dare who put him in—acting 
for you. I went to Mr. Dare, and he kept me 
waiting nearly five hours in his outer office 
before he would see me. When he did see 
me, he declined to hear me. All he would 
say was, that [I must pay the rent or he 
should take the furniture: acting for Mr. 
Ashley.” 

A strangely severe expression darkened Mr. 
Ashley's face. ‘ Firat of all, my dear lady, 
let me assure you that T knew nothing of 
this, or it should never have been done. I 
am surprised at Mr. Dare.” 

Could she fail to trust that open coun- 
tenance—that benevolent eye ? Her hopes 
rose high within her. “Sir, will you with- 
draw the man, and give mo time ?”’ 

*T will.” 

The revulsion of feeling, from despair and 
grief, was too great. She burst into tears, 
having struggled against them in vain. Mr. 
Ashley roso and looked from the window; 
and presently she grew calmer. When he sat 
down again she gave him the outline of her 
situation; of her present dilemma; of her 
hopes—poor hopes that they were !—of 


‘Oh, 1 beg vour pardon, madam; I did getting a scanty living through letting her 


not remember you at first. 
in passing.’, 
His manner was perfectly kind and open. 


T have seen you 


| 


rooms and doing some sewing, or by other 
employment. ‘ Were | to lose my furnitura, 
it would take from me this only chance,” she 


Not in the least like that of a landlord who | concluded. 


had just put a distress into his tonant’s 
house. 


“ You shall not lose it through me,” warmly 
spoke Mr. Ashley. ‘The man shall be dis- 


“‘T have come here to, beseech your mercy,” | missed from your house in half an hour's 


she began in agitation. 
rent now, but if you will consent to wait 
until the middle of February, it will be ready. 


“T have not the | time.’ 


* Oh, thank you, thank you!’’ she breathed, 
rising to leave. ‘‘1l have not been able to 


Oh, Mr. Ashley, do not oppress me for it! ! supply him with great things in the shape of 


Think of my situation.” 

“I never oppressed any one in my life,” 
was tho quiet rejoinder of Mr. Ashley, 
spoken, howevor, in w somewhat surprised 
tone. 


food, and he uses very bad language in tho 
hearing of my children. Thank you, Mr. 
Ashley.” 

He shook hands with her cordially, and 
attended her to the hall door. Mrs. Ashley, 


“Sir, it is oppression. J beg your pardon , a pretty, ludy-like woman, somewhat stately 


for saying so. I promise that the 1cut shull 
be paid to you ina few weeks: to force my 
furniture from me now, is eppression.”’ 


in general, stood there still. Well wrapped 
in velvet and furs, she did not care to return 
to the warm rooms. Jane said a few 


‘I do not understand you,” returned Mr. | words of ap logy for detaining her, and 


Ashley. 

‘To sell my furniture under the distress 
will be utter ruin to me and my children,” 
she continued. ‘‘We have no resource, no 


| 


passed on. 

Mr. Ashley turned back to his room, 
draw his desk towards him, and began to 
write. His wife followed him. ‘‘Who was 


home; we shall have to lic in the strects, or | that, Thomas ?”’ 


die. Oh, sir, do not take it!” 

‘But you aro agitating yourself unneces- 
sarily, Mrs. Halliburton. I have no intention 
of taking your furniture.” ® 

‘“‘No intention, sir!’’ she echoed. 
have put in a distress.”’ 


“You 


‘Mrs. Halliburton: our widowed tenant, 
next door to Samuel Lynn’s, You remember 
I told you of mecting the funeral. Two little 
boys were following alune.” 

‘-Oh, poor little things! yes. What did 
she want?” 
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és . Ashley made no reply: he was writin 
idly. e note, when finished, was sealed 
and directed to Mr. Dare. He then helped 
his wife into the carriage, took the reins, and 
sat down beside her. The groom took his 
ace in the seat behind, and Mr. Ashley 
ve round the gravel drive, out at the gate, 
and turned towards Helstonleigh. 

“Thomas, you are going the wrong 
said Mrs. Ashley, in consternation. 
ate you thinking of ?” 

**Ishallturn directly,” he answered. There 
was a severe look upon his face, and he drove 
very fast, by which signs Mrs. Ashley knew 
something had put him out. She inquired, 
and he gave her the outline of what he had 
just heard. 

**How could Anthony Dare act so?” in- 
voluntarily exclaimed Mrs. Ashley. 

‘‘T don’t know. I shall give him a piece of 
my mind to-morrow more plainly than he 
will like. This is not the firat time he has 
attempted a rascally action under cover of 
my name.”’ 

** Shall you lose the rent ?” 

“I think not, Margaret. She said not, and 
she carries sincerity in her face. I am suro 
I shall not lose it iP she can help it. If 1 do, 
I must, that’s all. I never yet added to the 
trouble of those in distress, and I never will.” 

He pulled up at Mrs. Halliburton’s house, 
which she had just reached also. The groom 


way!” 


“What 


without my authority astonishes me much ; 
that you should have done so at all, knowing 
what you do of my principles, astonishes me 
more. I send the man back to you. The 
costs of this procedure you will either set 
down to me, or pay out of your own pocket, 
whichever you may deem the more just; but 
you will not charge them to Mrs. Halliburton. 
Have the goodness to call upon me to-morrow 
morning in Kast Street. 
‘THOMAS ASHLEY.” 


“He will not trouble you again, Mrs. 
Halhburton,” observed Mr. Ash'ey, with a 
pleasant smile, as he went out to his carriage. 

Jane stvod at her window. She watched 
the man go towards Helstunleigh with the 
note; she watched Mr. Ashley step into his 
seat, turn his horse, and drive up the road. 
But all things wero looking misty to her, for 
her eyes were dim. 

“God did hear me,’ was her earnest 
thought. 


ere 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HONEY FAIR. 


HriSTONLEIGH abounded with glove manu- 
factories. It was a trade that might be 
said to be a blessing to the localities where 
it was carried on, since it was one of the 


came to the horse, and Mr. Ashley entered. | 
The “man ”’ was comfortably stretched before | very few employments that furnished to 
the study fire, smoking his short pipe. Uphe!the poor female population easy, clean, 
jumped when he saw Mr. Ashley, and smug- , and profitable work af their own homes. 


gled his pipe into his pocket. 
manner had changed to humble sdrvility. 

** Do you know me ’”’ shortly inquired Mr. 
Ashley. 

The man pulled his hair in token 
respect. “Certainly, sir. Mr. Ashley.” 

‘*Very well. Carrv this note to Mr. Dare.” 

The man received the note in his hand, 
and held it there, apparently, in some per- 
plexity. ‘“‘May I leave, sir, 
authority of Mr. Dare ?”’ 

“J thought you said you knew me,” was 
Mr. Ashley’s reply, haughty displeasure in 
his tone. 

“TI beg  eaiage sir,’ replied the man, 
pulling his hair again, and making a move- 
ment of departure. 
coming back, sir ?”’ 

‘You are not.” 

He took up a small bundle tied in a blue 
handkerchief, which he had brought with him 
and appeared excessively careful of, caught at 
hie battered hat, ducked his head to Mr. 
Ashley, and left the house, the note hold 
between his fingers. Would you like to see 
what it contained ? 


* Dear Sir,—I find that you have levied a 
djstrezs on Mrs. Halliburton’s goods for rent 
dpe to me, That you should have dcné so 


without the - 


“‘T suppose ] bain’t a- | 


His offensive | The evils arising to women who go out to 


work in factories have been rehearsed over 
and over again; and the chief evil—we will 


| put others out of sight—is, that it takes the 
of | married woman from her home and her family. 
‘Her young children drag themselves up in 


her absence, for worse or for better; alone 
they must do it, for she has to be away, 
| toiling for daily bread. There is no home 
privacy,.no home comfort, no home happiness ; 
the factory is their Lfe, and other interests 
give way to it. But with yglove-making the 
caso Was different. Whilst the husbands were 
at the manufactorie. pursuing their day’s 
work, the wives and elder daughters werc 
earning money easily and pleasantly at home. 
The work was clean and profitable; all that 
wa» necessary for, its accomplishment being 
common skill as a scampstress, 
| Not five minutes’ walk from Mraz. Halli- 
burton’s house, and nearer to Helstonleigh, 
a turning out of the main road led you tu 
quite a colony of workwomen — gloveresses, 
as they were termed in the local phiraseclogy. 
It was a long, widelane; the houses, some 
larger, some smaller, built on either side of it. 
A road quite wide enough for health if the 
inhabitants had only kept it as it ought to 
have been kept: but they did not do so, The 
highway was nade a common receptacle for 
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refuse. It was so much easier to open the | lady, when relating this to another customer, 
kitchen door (most of the houses were entered | “‘so ’tain’t my place to grumble.” 
at once by the kitchen), and to ‘“chuck”’ During the summer weather, whenever Jane 
things out, péle-méle, rather than be at the | had occasion to walk through Honey Fair, on 
trouble of conveying them to the proper! her way to this shop, she would linger to 
receptacle, the dust-bin at the back. Occasion- | admire the women at their open doors and 
ally a solitary policeman would come, picking | windows, busy over their nice clean work. 
his way through the dirt and dust, and order | Rocking the cradle with one foot, or joggi 
it to be removed; upon which some slight | the baby on their knees, to a tune of thei 
improvement would be visible for a day or | own composing, their hands would be ever 
two. The name of this charming place was | active at their employment. Some made the 
Honey Fair ; though, in truth, it was redolent | gloves; that is, seamed the fingers together 
of nothing so pleasant as honey. and put in the thumbs, and these were called 
Of the occupants of these houses, the hus- | ‘‘makers.” Some welted, or hemmed the 
bands and elder sons were all glove oporatives; | gloves round at the edge of the wrist; these 
severaleof thom in the manufactory of Mr. | were called ‘ welters.”’ Some worked the 
Ashley. Tho wives sewed tho gloves at home. | three ornamental lines on the back; and 
Many a similar colony to Honcy Fair was | these were called ‘ pointers.” Some of the 
there in Helstonleigh, but in hearing of onc | work was done in what was called a patent 
you hear of all. The trade was extonsively | machine, whereby the stitches were rendered 
pursued, <A very few of the manutactorics | perfectly equal. And some of the stouter 
were of the extent that was Mr. Ashloy’s; | gloves were stitched together, instead of being 
and they gradually descended in size, until | sewn: stitching so beautifully regular and 
some comprised not half a score workmen, | neat, that a stranger would look at it in 
all told; but whose masters alike dignified | admiration. In short, there were different 
them-elves by the title of “‘manutacturer.” | branches in the making and sewing of gloves, 
Thore flourished a shop in the general line | as thore are in most trades. 
in Honey Fair kept by a Mis. Buttle, a great; It now struck Jane that she might find 
gossip. Her husband, a well-meaning, steady | employment at this work until better times 
little man, mincing in his speech and gait, | should come round. True, she had never 
scrupulously neat and clean in his attire, and | worked at it; but she was expert with her 
thence called “the dandy,” was chief work- | needle, and 1t was easily acquired. She pos- 
man at one of the smallest of the establish- | sessed a dry, cool hand, too; a great thing 
ments. He had three men and two boys | where sewing-silk, sometimes floss silk, has to 
under him; and so he styled himself the | be used. What cured sho for lowering herself 
“foreman.e No one knew half so much of | to the employment only dealt out to the 
the affairs of their neighbours as did Mrs. | poor ? Was she not poor herself? And who 
Bufflo; no one could tell of the ill-domgs and | knew her in Helstonleigh ? 
shortcomings of Honey Fair as she could. Th» day that Mr. Ashley removed the 
Many a gloveress girl, running in at dusk for | dreaded visitor from her house, Jane had 
a halfpenny candle, did not receive it’ until | occasion to speak to Elizabeth Carter, her 
she had first submitted to a lecture from Mis. ; young servant’s mother. At dusk, putting 
Buffle. Not that her custom was all of this, aside the frock she was making for Anna, 
ignoble description: some ot the gentlemen’s | Jane proceeded to Honey Fair, in which per- 
houses in the neighbourhood would deal with | fumed locality Mrs. Carter hved. An agree- 
her in a chance way, when out of articles ut | ment had been entered into that Betsy should 
home. Her wares were good; her home- | still go to Mrs. Halhburton’s to do the wash- 
cured bacon was patticularly good. Amidst | ing (after her own fashion, but Jane could 
other olfactory treats indigenous to Honey | not afford to be fastidious now), and also 
Fair was that of pigs and pig-stiex, kept by | what was wanted in the way of scouring— 
Mrs. Buffle. Betsy being paid a trifle in return, and in- 
Occasionally Mrs. Halliburton would go | structed mn the mystoemes of reading and 
to this shop; it waa nearer to her house than | writing. 
any other; and, in her small way, had been “Taint no profit,” observed Mrs. Carter 
oxtensively patronisod by her. Of all her | to acrony, “ but taint no loss. Her won't 
customers, Mrs. Halliburton was the one who | do nothing at huime, let mo cry after her as I 
most puzzled Mrs. Buttle. In tho first place, | will, Out her goes, ga.nupusing to this house, 
she never gossiped; in the second, though | gampusing to that; but not a bit of work’ll 
evidently a lady, she would carry her pur | her stick to ut home. If these new folks 
chases home herse!f. The very servants from | can keep her to work a bit, so much the 
the very large houses, coming flaunting in their | bett-r; it'll be getting her hand in; and 
smart caps, would loftily order their pound of | better still, if they teaches her to read and 
bacon or shillingsworth of eggs sent home for | write. Her wouldn’t learn nothing from the 
them. Mrs. Halliburton took he.s away in | school-missis.” 
her own hand ; and this puzzled Mrs. Buffle.| Not a very favourable description of Miss 
‘‘ But her pays ready money,” observed that | Betsy. But, what the girl chiefly wanted 
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was a firm hand ove: her. Her temper and 
disposition were good ; but she was an only 
child, and her mother, though possessing a 
firm hand, and a firm tongue, too, in general 
—none more s0 in Honey Fair—had spoilt 
and indulged Miss Betsy until her authority 
was gone. 

After her business was over this evening 
with Mrs. Carter, Jane, who wanted some 
darning cotton, turned into Mrs. Buffle’s shop. 
That priestess wes in her accustomed place 
behind the counter. She curtseyed twice, 
and spoke in a low, subdued tone, in defor- 
ence to the widow’s cap and bonnet—to the 
deep mourning altog ‘ther, which Mrs. Buffle’s 
curiosity had not had the gratification of 
beholding before. 

** Would you like it fine or coarse, mum ? 
Here’s both. ’Taint a great asso:itmont, but 
it’s the best quality. I don’t have much call 





for darning cotton, mum; tho folks round — 


about is always at their gloving work.” 

* But they must mend their stockings,” 
observed Jane. 

“Not they.’ returned Mrs. Buffle. ‘‘ Thoy'd 
go in naked heels, mum, afore they'd take a 
needle and darn ’emup. They have took to 
wear them untidy boots to cover the holes, 
and away they go with ’em unlaced ; tongue 
hanging, and tag trailing half a mile behind 
‘em. Great big slatterns, they he!” 

‘They seem always at work,” remarked 
Jane. 

“Always at work!’ repeated Mrs. Buffle. 
‘‘You don’t know much of ’em, mum, or 
you'd not say it. They'll play one day, and 
work the next; that’s their work. It’s only 
a few of the steady ones that'll fork regular, 
all the week through.” 

“What could a good, steady workwoman 
earn a week at the glove-muking ?”’ 

‘‘That depends, mum, upon how close sie 
stuck to it,” responded Mrs. Bufile. 

‘I mean, sitting closely.” 
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to the fix7lds again—anything for id!enes3. 
Tuesdays is often the same, and then the rest 
of the week they has to scout over their 
work, to get it in on the Saturday. Ah! you 
don’t know ’em, mum.” 

Jano paid for her da-ning cotton and cam»? 
away, much to Mrs. Buffle’s regret. ‘‘ Ten 
shillings a week,” kept ringing in her eas, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS, REECE AND DOBBS. 


JANE was busy that evening ; but the follow- 
ing morning sho went into Samuel’ Lynn’s. 
Patience was in the kitchen, washing currants 
for a pudiing; the maid upstairs at her 
work, Jane held the body of Anna’s frock 
in her hand. She wished to try it on. 

‘‘ Anna is not at home,’ was the reply of 
Patience. ‘‘She is gono to spend the day 
with Mary Ashley.” 

Jane iclt sorry ; she had been in hopes of 
finisl ing it that day. ‘‘ Patience,” said she, 
‘*T want to ask your advice. I have been 


‘thinking that I might get employment at 


sewing glov s. It secms easy work to learn.” 

*Would thee like the work?” asked 
Patience. ‘Ladies have a prejudice against 
it, because it 1s the work supp ied to the 
poor, Not but that some ladies in this town, 
willing to eke out their ineans, do work at it 
in private. They get the work brought out 
to them and taken in.” ; 

“That would be the worst for me,”’ observed 
Jane: ‘‘ taking in the work. I do fear I should 
not like it.” 

**Of course not. Thee could not go to the 
manufactory, and stand amid the crowd of 
women for thy turn to be served as one of 
them. Wait thee un instant.” 

Patience dried her hands upon the roller- 


‘“‘Qh, well,” debated Mrs. Buffle carelessly, | towel, and took Jane into the beat parlour, 


**she might earn ten shillings a week, and du 
it comfoitable.”’ 

Ten shillings a weck! 
hopef ally. 


the one less frequently used. Opening au 
closet, she reached from it a small, peculiar- 


Jane’s heart beat , looking machine, and sums unmude gloves: 
Upon ten shillings a week she | the latter were in a basket, covered over with 


might manage to exist. to kevyp her children a white cloth. 


from starvution, until better days arose. 
She, impelled by necessity, could sit longer 
and closer, too, than perhaps thos? women 
did. Mrs. Buffle continued, full of inward 
gratulation that hor silent customer had come 
round to gossip at last. . 

“They be the improvidentest things in the 
world, mum, these gloveress girls. Sundays 
they be dressed up as grand as queens, 
fiowers inside their bonnets, and ribbuns out, 
a-setting the churches and chapels alight 
with their finery ; and then off for walks with 
their sweethearts, all the afternoon and 
evening. Mondays is mostly spent in waste, 

thering of themselves at each other's 

ouses, talking and laughing, or, may be, off 


‘‘This is different work from what the 
women do.” said she. “It is what is called 
the French point, and is confined to a few of 
the chief manufacturers. It is not allowed to 
be done publicly, lest all should get hold of 
the stitch. Those who employ the point have 
it done in private.” 

**Who does 1t hore ?”’ exclaimed Jane. 

“J do,” said Patience, laughing. ‘Did 
thee think 1 shuuld bea like the fine ladies, 
ashamed to put myhand to it? Land James 
Meeking’s wife do all that is at present being 
done for the Ashley manufactory. But now, 
look thee. «Samuel Lynn was saying only last 
night, that they must search out for some 
other hand who would be trustworthy, for 
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they want more of the work done. It is easy 
to learn, and I know they would give it thee. 
It is @ little better paid than the other work, 
too, Sit thee down and try it.” 

Patience fixed the back of the glove in the 
pretty little square machine, took the needle 
—a@ peculiar one—and showed how it was to 
be done. Jane, in a glow of delight, accom- 
plished some stitches readily. 

‘*T see thee would be handy at it,” said 
Patience. ‘Thee can take the machino in- 
doors to-day and practise. 1 will give thee a 
piece of old leather to exercise upon. In two 
or threo days thee may be quite perfect. I 
do not work very much at it mysolf, at which 
Samuel ghynn grumbles. It is all my own 
profit, what I earn, so that he has no selfish 
motive in urging me to work, except that they 
want more of itdone. But I have my house- 
hold matters to attend to, and Anna takos up 
my time. IL get enough for my clothes, and 
that is all I care for.” 

‘‘I know I could do it! 
Patience.” 

‘‘Then J am sure thee may have it to do. 
They will supply thee with a machine, and 
Samuel Lynn will bring thy work home and 
take it back again, as he does mine. He——”’ 

William was bursting in upon them with a 
beaming face. ‘‘Mamma, mako haste home. 
Two ladies are asking, to see the rooms.” 

Jane hurried in. In the parlour sat a 
po eee old lady in a large black silk 

nnet. The other, smarter, younger (but 
she must have beon forty at least), and 
very cross-looking, wore a Leghorn bonnet 
with green and scarlet bows. Sho was the 
old lady’s companion, housekeeper, servant, 
all combined in one, as Jano found afterwards. 

“You have lodgings to let, ma’am,” said 
the old lady. ‘Can we see them ?” 

“This is the sitting-room,’ Jane was 
beginning; but she was interrupted by the 
smart one in a snappish tone. 

“This tho sitting-room! 
furnished ?” 

‘‘Don’t be hasty, Dobbs,” rebuked her 
mistress. ‘* Hear what the lady has to sav.” 

“The furniture is homely, certainly.” 
acknowledged Jane. ** But it is new and 
clean. That is a most comfortable sofa. The 
bedrooms are above.” 

The old lady said sho would see them, and 
they proceeded upstairs, Dobbs put her 
head into one room, and withdrow 1t with a 
shriek. “ This room has no bedside carpets.” 

*JT am sorry to say that [T have no bedside 
carpets ut present,” said Jano, focling all the 
discouragement of the avowal. “I will get 
some as soon as 1 possibly can, if any one 
taking the rooms will kindly do without 
them fer a little while.” 

**Perhaps we might, Dobbs,” suggested the 
old lady, who appeared to he of %an accom- 
modating, easy nature ; readily satisfied. 

‘Begging your pardon, ma’am, you'll do 


{ could do it well, 


Do you call this 


nothing of the sort,” returned Dobbs. “ We 
should have you doubled up with cramp, if 
you clapped your feet on to a cold floor. I 
am not going to do it.” 

“‘T never do have cramp, Dobbs.”’ 

“‘Which is no reason, ma’am, why you 
never shonid,” authoritatively returned 
Dobbs. 

“What a lovely view from these back 
windows !’’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘ Dobbs, 
do you see the Malvern Hills ?”’ 

‘We don’t cat and drink views,’’ testily 
responded Dobhs. 

“They are pleasant to look at though,” 
said hor mistress. ‘I like these rooms. Is 
there a closet, ma’am, or small apartment 
that we could have for our trunks, if we 
came?” 

“We ure not coming,” interrupted Dobbs, 
before Jane could answor. ‘ Carpetless floors 
won't suit us, ma’am.” 

‘There is a closet here, over the entrance,” 
said Jane to the old lady, as she opened the 
door. ** Our own boxes aro in it now, but I 
can have them moved upstairs.”’ 

**So there’s a cock-loft, is there ?” put in 
Dohbs. 

**A what?’ cried Jane, who had nevor 
heard the word. ‘* There is nothing upstairs 
but an attic. <A garret, as it is called here.” 

‘Yes,’ burst forth Dobbs, ‘it is called a 
garret by them that want to be tine. Cock- 
loft is good enough for us decent folk: we’ve 
never called it anything else. Who sleeps 
up there ?”’ she summarily demanded. 

**My little boys. This was their room, but 
IT have put them upstairs that I may let this 
one.”’ 

‘* There ma’am!”’ said Dobbs, triumphantly, 
as she turned to her mistress. ‘‘ You'll 
beliove mo another time, I hope! I told you 
I knew there was a pack of children. One of 
"em oponed the door to us.” 

“Porhups they are quiet children,” said 
the old lady, who had been so long used to 
the grumbling and domineering of Dobbs, 
that she took it as a matter of course. 

*“Thoy are, indved,” said Jane, “quiet, 
good children. 1 will answer for it that they 
will not disturb you in any way.” 

‘* [should like to see the kitchen, ma’am,” 
said the old lady. 

“We only want tho use of it,’’ snapped 
Dobbs. ‘‘Our kitchen fire goe» out after 
dinuor, and L boil the kettlo for tea in the 
parlour.” 

* Would attendance be required?” asked 
Jane of the old lady. 

‘©No, 1t wouldn’t,”? answered Dobbs, in the 
sume tart tone. ‘1 wait upon my missis, 
and I wait upon myself, and we have a 
woman in to do the cleaning, and the 
washing goes out.” 

The answor gave Jane great relief. Attend- 
ing upon lodgers had been a dubious prospect 
in mure respects than one. 
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“It’s @ very good kitchen,” said the old went Sy haere up the road. That is, the 
lady, as they went in, and she turned round old lady reasoning, and Dobbs disputing. 


in it. The former proposed, if they saw nothing to 
*«T’ll be bound it smokes,’ said Dobbs. suit them better, to purchase bedside carpet- 
“ No, it does not,” replied Jane. ing: upon which Dobbs accused her of want- 
“‘Where’s the coalhouse?”’’ asked Dobbs. ing to bring herself to the workhouse. 

“Ig there two ?” Pationce, who had watched them away, 
‘Only one,” said Jane. “Itis at the back from her parlour window, came in to learn 

of the kitchen.” the success. She brought in with her the 


«‘Then—if we did come—where could our machine, a plain piece of leather, the size of 
coal be put ?*’ fiercely demanded Dobbs, “I the back of a glove, neatly fixed in it. Jane’s 
must have my coalhouse to myself, with a_ tears were falling. 
lock and key. I don’t want the house’s fires “TI think they would have taken them had 
supplied from my missis’s coal,” there been bedside carpets,’ sighed she. 

Jane’s cheeks flushed as she turned to the ‘‘Oh, Patience, what ao help it would been! 
old lady. ‘Allow me to assure you that your I asked a pound a woek.” 
property—of whatever nature it may be— “‘Did thee? That was a good pice, con- 
will be perfectly sacred inthis houso. Whether sidering thee would not have to give attend- 
locked up or not, it will be left untouched by ance.”’ 
me and mine.” ‘*‘How do you know I should not ?”’ asked 

‘To be sure, ma'am,” pleasantly returned Jane. 
the old lady. “I’mnot afraid. You must ‘“‘Because I know Hannah Dobbs waits 
not mind what Dobbs says: she means upon her mistress,” replied Patience. “She 
nothing.”’ is the widow of Joseph Recoco, and he left her 

‘‘ And our safe for meat and butter,’ pro- well off. I heard they were coming to live 
ceeded that undaunted functionary. “Isthere up this way. Did they quite dectine them ? 
a key to it?” | Bocause, I can tell thee what. We have 

“And now about the rent?” said the old | some strips of bedside carpet not being used, 
lady, giving Jane no time to answer that there ! and I would not mind lending them till thee 
was a key. ‘can buy othors. It is a pity thee should lose 

Jane hesitated. And then, with a flush, | the letting for the sake of a bit of carpet.” 
asked twenty shillings a weok.”’ Jane looked up gratefully. ‘* What should 








‘““My conscience !’ uttered Dobbs, | ] have done without you, Patience ?”’ 
“Twenty shillings a week. And us find-! ‘Nay, it is not much: theo art welcome. 
ing spoons and linen !”’ | 1 would not risk the carpet with unknown 


“Dobbs,” said the old lady. ‘I don’t see | people, but Hannah Dobbs is cleanly and 
that it is »o very out of the way, A parlour, | careful.” ‘ 
two bedrooms, a closet, and thé kitchen, all | “She has a very repelling manner,” observed 
furnished~ Jane. 

‘The closet’s an empty, dark hole, and the “It is not agreeable,” assonted Patience, 
kitchen's only the use of 1t, and the bedrooms with a smile; ‘ but sho is attached to her 
are carpetiess,”’ reiterated Dobbs, drowning | mistress, and serves her faithfully.” 
her mistress’s voice. “ But, if anybody asked | Jane sat down to practixe upon tho leather, 
you for your head, ma’am, you’d just cut it | watching tho road at the same time. In 
off and give it, if 1 wasn’t at hand to stop | about an hour she saw Mrs. Reece and Dobbs 

u.” roturning. William went out, and asked if 

«* Well, Dubbs, we have scen nothing else to they would step in. 
suit us up here. And you know I want to ‘Lhey were already coming. They had seen 
settle myself at this end of the town, on | nothing they hked so well. Jane said she 
account of it bemg high and dry. Parrysayn beheved she could promise them bedside 
I must.” carpets. 

“ We have not half Jooked yet,” said Dobbs. **Then, I think we will decide, mu’am, said 

‘A pound a-week is a good price, ma'am; , tho old lady. ‘We saw one set of rooms, 
and we have not paid quite so much where | very nice ones; and they asked only seven- 
we are: but I don’t know that it’s unreasun-  twen shillings a-week: but they have a young 
able,” continued the old lady to Jane. man ledger, a pupil at tho infirmary, and he‘ 
* What shall we do, Dobbs ?”’ comes home at all hours of the night. Dobbs 

**Do, ma’am! Why. of course you'll come questioned them till they confossed that it 
out, and try higher up. To take these rooms was so.”* 
without looking out for others, would be as =‘ I know what them infirmary pupils is,” 
bad as buying a pig in a poke. Come along, indignantly put in Dobbs, “Tam not going 
ma’am. Bedrooms without carpets won't do to suffer my missis to come in contract with 
for us at any price,” she added tu Jane by their habits. There ain’t one of ’em as 
way of a party salutation. __ thinks anything of stopping out till morning 

They left the house, the lady with a cordial light. And before the sun’s up they’ll have a 
good morning, Dobbs with none at all; and pipe in their mouths, filling the house with 
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amoke! It’s said, too, that there’s mysterious 
big boxes brought to ’em, for what they call 
the ‘furtherance of science’: perhaps some 
of the churchyard sextons could tell what’s 
in ’em!”’ 

“Well, Dobbs. I think we may take this 
good lady’s rooms. J’m sure we shan’t get 
better suited elsewhere.”’ 

Dobbs only grunted. She was tired with 
her walk, and had really no objection to the 
rooms; except as to price: that, she persisted 
in disputing as outrageous. 

‘I suppose you would not take less ?”’ said 
the old lady to Jane. 

“ Jane hesitated ; but it was impossible for 
her to be otherwise than candid and truthful. 
“T would take a trifle less, sooner than not 
let you the rooms; but I am very poor, and 
every shilling is a consideration to me.” 

“Well, I.will take them at the price,” 
concluded the good-natured old lady. ‘And 
Dobbs, if you grumble, I can’t help it. Can 
we come in—let me see ?—this is Wednes- 
day——” 

‘‘T won’t come in on a Friday for anybody,” 
interrupted Dobbs fiercely. 

** We will come in on Tuesday next, ma’aim,”” 
decided tho old lady. ‘‘ Before that, Pil send 
in a trolley of coal, if you'll be so kind as tu 
receive it.” 

**And to lock it up,’”? snapped Dobb. 


CHAPTER XN. 
THE GLOVE OPERATIVES. 


At tho hours of going to and leaving work, 
the Helstonleigh streets were alive with glove 
operatives, some being in one branch of the 
trade, some in another. There were parers, 
grounders, leather-sorters, dyers, cutters, 
makers-up, and so on: all being necessary, 
besides the sewing, to turn out one pair 
of gloves; though, I dare say, you did not 
think it. The wages varied according to 
the particular work, or the men’s ability 
and industry, from fiftcen shillings a week 
to twenty-five: but all could earn a good 
living. If a man gained more than twenty- 
five, he had a stated salary ; as was the case 
with the foremen. These wages, joined to 
what was earned by the women, were suffi- 
cient to maintain au comfortable home, and 
to bring up children decently. Unfortunately 
the same drawbacks prevuiled in Helstonleigh 
that are but too common elsewhere; and 
they may be classed under one general head 
—improvidence. The men were given to 
idling away at the public-houses more time 
than was good for them: the women to sculd 
and to quarrel. Some were slatterns; and a 
great many gave their husbands the welcome 
of a home of discomfort, ill-management, and 


dirt: which, of course, had the effect of 
sending them out all the more surely. 

Just about this period, the men had their 
especial grievance—or thought they had: and 
that was, a low rate of wages and not full 
employment. Had they paid a visit to other 
places and compared their wages with some 
earned by operatives of a different class, they 
had found less cause to complain. The men 
were rather given to comparing present wages 
with those they had earned before the dark 
crisis (dark as far as Helstonleigh’s trade was 
concerned) when the British ports were 
opened to foreign gloves. But few, com- 
paratively speaking, of the manufacturers 
had weathered that storm. Years have 
elapsed since then: but the employment 
remained scarce, and the wages (I have 
quoted them to you) low. Altogether, the 
men were, many of them, dissatisfied. They 
even went so far as to talk of a “strike” ; 
strikes being less common in those days than 
they are in these. 

It was Saturday night, and the strects 
were crowded. The hands were pouring out 
of the different manufactories ; clean-looking, 
respectable workmen, as a whole: for the 
branches of glove-making are for the most 
part of a cleanly nature. Some wore their 
white aprons; some had rolled them up round 
their waists. A few—very fow, it must be 
owned—woere going to their homes, but the 
greater portion were bound tor the public- 
house, 

One of the most extensively patronised of 
the public-houses was The Cutterr’ Arms. 
On a Saturday night, when the men’s pockets 
were lined. this would be crowded. The men 
flocked into it now and filled it, although 
its room for entertainment was very large. 
The order from most of them was a pint of 
mild ale and some tobacco, 

“Any news, Joe Fisher?’’ asked a man, 
when the pipes were set going. 

Joc Fisher tossed his head and growled. 
He was a tall, dark man; clothes and condi- 
tion both dilapidated. The questioner took 
a few whiffs, und repeated his question. Joe 
growled again, but did not speak. 

“Well, you might give a chap a civil 
answer, Fisher.’’ 

“What’s the matter, you two?” cried a 
third. 

‘* Ben Wilks asks me is there any news!”’ 
called out Fisher, indignantly. ‘1 thought 
he might ha’ heered on’t without asking, Our 
pay was docked again to-night; that’s the 
news.” 

“No!” uttered Wilks. 

‘“‘1t were,” said Fisher savagely, ‘* A shillin 
a week less, good. Who’s a-going to stan 
it ?’ 

‘There ain’t no help for standing it,” 
interposed a quiet-looking man named 
Wheeler. ‘‘I suppose the masters is forced 
to lower. They say so.” 


adil 
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{ 
‘Have your master forced hisself to it ?”’ 
i Fish 


angrily retorted er. 

“Well, Fisher, you know I’m fortunate. 
As all is that gets in to work at Ashley’s.”’ 

**And precious good care they take to stop 
in!’’ cried Fisher, much aggravated. ‘No 
danger that Ashley’s hands A give way and 
afford outsiders a chance.”’ 

ea should they give way?” sensibly 
asked Wheeler. ‘‘ You need never think to 
get in at Ashley’s, Fisher, so there’s no cause 

or you to grumble.” 

A titter went round at Fisher’s expense. 
He did not like it. “1 might stand my 
chance with others, if there was room. Who 
says I couldn’t ? Come, now!” 

A man laughed. ‘You had better ask 
Samuel Lynn that question, Fisher. Why, 
he wouldn’t look at you! You are not steady 
enough for him.” 

“Samuel Lynn may go along for a ill- 
natured broad-brim!’’ was Fisher’s retort. 
“There'd not be half the difficulty in potting 
in with Mr. Ashley hisself.”’ 

‘“Yes, there would,” said Wheeler, quietly. 
‘*Mr. Ashley pays first wages, and he’ll have 
first hands. Quaker Lynn knows what he’s 
about.” 

“Don’t dispute about nothing, Fisher,” 
interrupted a voice, borne through the clouds 
of smoke from the far end of the room. ‘To 
lose a shilling a week is bad, but not so bad 
as losing uil. 1] have heard ill news this 
evening.” 

Fisher stretched up his Jung neck. “ Who’s, 
that a-talking? Isit Mr. Crouch ¢”’ 

It was Stephen Crouch; the foreman in a 
large firm, aud a respectable, inte¥igent man. 
‘*- Do you remember, any of you, that a report 
arose some time ago about Wilson and King *% 
A i ai that died away again ?”’ 

“That they were on their last legr,”’ replied 
several voices. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘‘Well, they are off them now,” continued 
Stephen Crouch. 

p rose a man, his voice shaking with 
emotion. ‘It’s not true, Mr. Crouch, 
sure—ly !”’ 

“It is, Vincent. Wilsonand King are going 
towind up. It will be announced next week.”’ 

“Mercy help us! There'll be forty more 
hands throwed out! Whut’s to become of 
us al] ?” 

A dead silence fell on the room. Vincent 
broke it. Hope is strong in the ]iunan heart. , 
“Mr, Crouch, I don’t think it can be true. | 
Our wages was all paid up to-night. And we 
have not heard a breath on’t.” 

‘*1 know ali that,” said Stephen Crouch. 
“‘I know where the money came from to pay 
them. It came from Mr. Ashley.” 

The assertion astonished the room. ‘ From 
Mr. Ashley! Did he tell it abroad ?”’ 

“ Fle tell it !”’ indignantlv returned Stephen 
Crouch. “Mr Ashley is an honourable man. 
No. Wilson and King have ao tattler too 


near to them; that’s how it came out. Not 
but what it would have besn known all over 
Helstonleigh on Monday, all particulars. 
Every sixpence, pretty near, that Wilson and 
King have, is locked up in their stock. They 
expected remittances by the London mail 
this morning, and they did not come. They 
went to the bank. The bank was shy, and 
would not make advances; and they had 
nothing in hand for wages. They went to 
Mr. Ashley and told him their perplexity, 
and he drow a cheque. The bank cashed 
that, with a bow. And if it had not been for 
Mr. Ashley, Ned Vincent, you and the rest 
of their hands would have gone home to- 
night with empty pockets.” 

“Will Mr. Ashley lose the money ?’@ 

“Not he. He knew there was no danger of 
that, when he lent it. Nobody will lose by 
Wilson and King. They have more than 
enough to pay everybody in full; only their 
money’s locked up.”’ 

““Why are they giving up ?” 

** Because they can’t keep on. They have 
been losing a long while. What do you ask— 
what will they do? They must doeas others 
have done before them, who have been unable 
to keep on. If Wilson and King had given 
up ten years agu, they had then each a nice 
htt'e bit of property to retiie upon. But it 
has been sunk since. There are too many 
others in this city in the same case.” 

** And what's to becorne of us hands that’s 
throwed out ?”’ asked Vincent, returning to 
his own personal grievance. 

“You must try and get taken on some- 
where else, Vincent,’ observed Stephen 
Crouch. 

“There ain’t a better cutter than Ned 
Vincent going,” cried another voice. “ He 
won't wait leng.” 

‘t don’t know about that,’ returned 
Vincent glooinily. ‘The masters i3 overdone 
with hands.”’ 

“Of all the had luck as ever fell upon a 
town, the opening of the ports to them 
foreign French was the wo1st for Helston- 
leigh,’ broke in the intemperate voice of 
Fisher. 

‘Hold th’ tongue, Fisher!’’ exclaimed a 
sensible voice. ‘We won’t get into them 
discussions again. Didn’t we go over ’em, 
night afters night, and year after year, till we 
were heart-sick ‘Y—and what did they ever 
bring us but ill-fecling? it’s done, and it 
can’t be undone. The ports be open, and 
they’!] never bo closed again.” 

‘© Did the opening of ’em ruin the trade of 
Helstonicigh, or didn’t it ? Answer me that,” 
said Fisher. 

“Jt did. We know it to our cost,’ was the 
sad answer. ‘ But thore’s no help for it.”’ 

“Oh,”’ returned Fisher ironically. ‘I 
thought you wore going to hold out that the 
opening of "em was a boon to the place, and 
the keeping °em open a blessing. That ’ud 
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be a new dodge. 
open ?*" 

“Just hark at Fisher!” said Mr. Buffie in 
& mincing tone. ‘‘He wants to know why 
Government keeps open the British ports. 
Don’t every dozen of gloves that comes 
into the country pay a heavy duty? Is 
it likely Government would give up that, 
Fisher ?”’ 

“What did they do afore they had it ?”’ 
roared Fisher. ‘If they did without the 
duty then, they could do without it 
now.” 

‘“‘T have heered of some gents as never 
tasted sugar,’’ returned Mr. Buffle; ‘but I 
never heered of one, who had the liking for 
it, as wa8 willing to forego the use of it. It’s 
a case in pint; the Government have tasted 
the sweets of the glove-duty, and they stick 
to it.”’ 

‘‘Avaricious wolves!’’ growled Fisher. 
“But you are a fool, dandy, for all that. 
What’s a bit of paltry duty. alongside of our 


Why do they keep 


wants? lf afew of them groat Government | 


lords had to go on empty stomachs for a 
month, tifey’d know what the opening of 
ports means.” 

“In all political changes, such as _ this, 
certain localities must suffer,’ broke in the 
quiet voice of Stephen Crouch. ‘It will be 
the means of increasing commerce wonder- 
fully; and we, that the messure crus.ied, 
must be content to suffer for the general 
good. The effects to us can never be undone. 
I know what you say, Fishcr,’’ he continued, 
silencing Fisher by a gesture. ‘I know that 
the ports might be re-closed to-morrow, if 
Government so willed it. But it could not | 
undo for us what has been done. It could 
not repair the ruin that was wrought on 
Helstonleigh. It could not reinstate firms in 
business; or refund to the masters their 
wasted capital; or collect the hands it seat- 
tered over the country, to find a bit of work, 
to beg, or to starve; or bring the dead back 
to life. It could not do any of this. Neither 
would it restore a flourishing trade to those 
of us who are left. 

“What's that last, Crouch ?”’ 

“It never would,” emphatically repeated 
Stephen Crouch. ‘A shuttered trude cannot 
bo brought together again, It is lke a| 
shattered glass: you may mourn over the | 
pieces, but you cannot put them together. 
Believe me, or not, as you please, my friends, 
but the only thing remaining is, to make the 
best of what is left to us, There are other 
trades a deal worse off than we ae.”’ 

‘I have talked to ye about that there 
move—a strike,” resumed Fisher, after a 
pause. 
it—— 

‘Fisher, don’t you be a fool and show it,” 
was the imperative interruption pf Stephen 
Crouch. “I have explain:d to you till 1 am 
tired, what would be the effects of a strike. 
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“We shall get no gocd till we try | 
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It would just finish you bad workmen up, ant 
send you and your children into the nearest 
dry ditch for a floor, with the open skies 
above you for a roof.” 

‘‘We have never tried a strike in Helston- 
leigh,’ answered Fisher, holding to his own 
opinion. 

** And J trust we never shall,” returned the 
intelligent foreman. ‘‘Other trades may 
have their strikes if they choose, and it’s not 
our business to find fault with them for it: 
but the glove trade has hitherto kept itself 
aloof from strikes, and it’s to be hoped it 
always will. You cannot understand how a 
strike works, Joe Fisher, or you'd not let 
your head be running on it.’’ 

* Others’ heads be running on it as well as 
mine, Master Crouch,” said Fisher, nodding 
significantly. 

‘‘It is not improbable,” was the equable 
rejoinder of Stephen Crouch. ‘Go and strike 
next week, half a dozen of you. I mean the 
operatives of half a dozen firms.” 

‘Every firm in the place must strike,’’ 
interrupted Fisher hastily. “A few on us 
dvuing 1t would only make bad worse.”’ 

Stephen Crouch smiled. ‘Exactly. But 
the difficulty, Fisher, will be, that all the 
firms won’t strike. Ask the men in our firm 
to strike; ask those in Ashloy’s; ask others 
that we could name—and what would their 
answer be? Why, that they know when they 
are well off. Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that wo did all strike; suppose all the hands 
in Helstonleigh struck next Monday morning. 
and the manufactories had to be closed ? 
Who would have the worst of it ?--we or 
the masters ?”’ 

‘““The masters,” returned Fisher in an 
obstinate tone. 

“No. The masters have good houses over 
their heads, and thew bankers’ books to 
supply their wants while they are waiting— 
and their orders ure not so great that they 
need fear much pressure on that score, The 
London houses would dispatch a few extra 
orders to Paris and Grenoble, and the masters 
here might enjoy a nice httle trip to the 
seaside while our senses were coming back to 
us. But where should we be? Out at 
elbows, out at pocket, out at heart; some 
starving, some m the workhouse. If you 
want to avoid those contingencies, Joe Fisher, 
you'll keep from strikes.” 

Fisher answered by an ironicul cheer. 
‘* Here, mussis,’”’ said he to the landlady, who 
was then passing him, ‘“‘let’s have another 
pint, after that.” 

That’ll make nine pints you owe for since 
Monday night, Joe Iisher,’’ responded the 
landlady. 

‘What if Ido?” grunted Fisher irascibly. 
“Tam able to pay. J ain’t out of work.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LADIES OF HONEY FAIR. 


It was Saturday night in Honey Fair. A 
night when the ladies were at leisure to 
abandon themselves to their private pursuits. 
fhe work of the past week had gone into the 
warehouses ; and the fresh work brought out 
would not be begun until Monday morning. 
Some of them, as Mrs. Buffle has informed us, 
did not begin it then. The women chiefly 
cleaned their houses and mended their clothes ; 
some washed and ironed—Honey Fair was 
not famous for its management—not going to 
bed till Sunday morning: some did their 
marketing; and a few, careless and lazy, 
Bpent it in running from house to house, or 
° merenetes in the road to gossip. 

About half-past cight, one of the latter 
suddenly lifted the latch of a house door and 
thrust in her head. 1t was Joo Fisher’s wife. 
Wer face was red, and her cap in tatters, 

‘‘Is our Becky in here, Mrs. Carter ?”’ 

Mrs. Carter was busy. She was the mater- 
nal parent of Miss Betsy. Her kitchen fire 
was out, her furniture was heaped one thing 
upon another; apuil of water stood ready to 
wash the brick floor, when she should have 
finished rubbing up the grate, and her hands 
and face were as grimy as the black-lead. 

“There's no Becky here,’ snapped she. 

“1 can’t find her,’ returned Mrs. Fisher, 
*T thought her might be along of your Betsy. 
} say. here’s vour husband coming round the 
corner. There's Mark Mason and Robert 
East and Dale along of him. And—my! 
what has that young ’un of East’s been doing 
to hisself ? He’s black from head tu foot. 
Come and look.” 

Mrs. Carter disdained the invitation. She 
was o hard-working, thiufty woman, but a 
veross one. Priding herself upon her cleanh- 
ness, she perpetually returned loud thanks 
that she was not as the dirty ones around her, 
She was the Pharisee amidst many publicans. 

“Tf 1 passed my time staring and gossiping 
as some does, where ud my work be ?’’ was 
her rebuke. “Shut the door, Suke Fisher.”’ 

Suke Fisher did as she was bid. She turned 
her wrists back upon her hips, and walked to 
meet the advancmg party, having discerned 
their approach by the light of the gas-lamps. 
“Be you going to be sold for a blackamoor ?” 
demanded she of the boy. 

The boy laughed. His head, face, shoulders, 
hands, were ornamented with a thick, black 
liquid, not unlike blacking. He appcured to 
enjoy the treat, as if he had been anointed 
with some fragrant oil. 

“He is not a bad spectacie, is he, Dame 
Fisher ?’’ remarked the young man, whom 
whe had called Rubert East. ; 

“ What’s a-done it ?” questioned she. 
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“Him and Jacky Brumm got larking, and 
upset the dye-pot upon themselves. We 
rubbed ’em down with the leather shreds, 
but it keeps on dripping from their hair.” 

““Won’'t Charlotte warm his back for him!”’ 
apostrophised Mrs. Fisher. 

The boy threw a disdainful Jook at her, in 
return for the remark. ‘ Charlotte’s not so 
fond of warming backs. She never even 
scolds for an accident.” 

The boy and Robert Ea-t were half- 
brothers. They entered one of the cottages. 
Robert East and his sister were between 
twenty and thirty, and the boy was ten. 
Their mothcr had died early, and the young 
boy's mother, their father’s second wife, died 
when the child was born, The favher also 
died. How Robert and his sister, the one 
then seventeen, the other fourteen, had 
struggled to make a living for themselves, 
and to bring up the baby, they alone knew. 
The manner in which they had succeeded 
was a marvel to many; none were more 
respectable now than they were in all Honey 
Fair, 

Charlotte, neat and nice, sat by ‘ner bright 
kitchen fire, a savoury stew cooking on the 
hob beside it. It was her custurn to have 
something good for supper on a Saturday 
night. Did she make home attractive on 
that night to draw her brother from the 
soductions of the public-houso ? Most likely. 
Aud she had her reward: for Robert never 
fuiled tocome. The cloth was laid, the red 
bricks of the floor were clean, and Charlotte's 
fave, as she looked up from her stocking- 
mending, was bright. It darkened to con- 
sternation, however, when she cast her eyes 
on the boy. 

“Tom, what have you been duing ?”’ 

“Jacky Brumin threw a pot of dye over 
me, Charlotte. ’ 

“There’s not n-uch real damage, Charlotte,” 
interposed hor brother. ‘It looks worse than 
it is, VU get it out of his hair presently, 
and put Jus clothes into a pail of water. 
What have you got tuo-nisht? It smells 
good.” 

He alluded to supper, und took off the lid 
of the saucepan to peep in. She had some 
stewed beef, with carrots, and the savoury 
steam ascended to Robert's pleased face. 

Very few in Honey Fair inanaged as did 
Charlotte East. How she did her house-work 
no one knew. Not @ woman, married or 
single, got through more glove-sewing than 
Charlotte. Not one kept her house in better 
order: and her clothes and her brother’s 
were neat and respectable, week-days as well 
as Sundays. Her work was taken into the 
warehouse on Saturday mornings, and her 
marketing was donc. In the afternoon she 
cleaned her house, and by four o’clock was 
ready to sit down to her mending. No one 
ever saw her in a bustle, and yet all her work 
was Gone; und well done. Perhaps one great 
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secret of it was that she rose very early in 
the morning, winter and summer. 

‘** Look, Robert, here is a nice book I have 
bought,” said she, putting a periodical into 
his hands. ‘It comes out weekly. I shall 
take it in.” 

Robert turned over the leaves. ‘It seems 
very interesting,” he said presently. ‘‘Here’s 
@ paper that tells all about the Holy Land. 
And another that tells us how glass is made; 
I have often wonde.ed.” 

“You can read it to us of an evening while 
I work,” said she. ‘It will he quite a help 
to our getting on Tom: almost as good as 
sending him to school. IT gave a 

The words were interrupted. The door 
was viglently burst open, and a woman 
entered the kitchen; knocking at doors 
before entering was not the fashion in Honey 
Fair. The intruder was Mrs. Brumm. 

“IT say, Robert East. did you see anything 
of my husband ?” 

‘“*T saw him go into the Horned Ram.”’ 

“Then I wish the Horned Ram was into 
him!” wrathfully retorted Mrs. Brumm. 

He vowed faithfully he’d exme home with 
his wages the first thing after leaving work. 
He knows I have not a thing in the place for 
to-morrow—and Damme Buffle looking out for 
her money) Ihave a good mind to go down 
to the Horned Ram, und be on to him!” 

Robert East offered no opimion upon this 
delicate point. He remembered the last tame 
Mrs. Brurnm had gone to the Horned Ram tu 
be “on” to her husband, and what it had 
produced. A midnight quarrel that disturbed 
the slumbers of Honey Fair. 

“Who was along of him?” pursued she 

“Three or four of them. Hubbard and 
Jones, I saw go in: and Adam Thorney- 
croft.” 

A quick rising of the head, as if startled, 





Charlotte East, setting yourself up for a lady, 
and never putting your foot inside the pawn: 
shop, with your clean hands and your clean 
kitchen on ea Saturday night, sitting down 
to a hot supper, while the rest of us is 
a-scrubbing!’ 

Charlotte laughed good-humouredly. ‘If 
I tried to set myself up for a lady, I could 
not be one. I work as hard as anybody; 
only I get it done betimes.”’ 

Mrs. Brumm sniffed—having no ready 
answer at hand. <And at that moment Tom 
East, encased m black, peeped out of the 
brewhouse, where ho had been sent by 
Charlotte to wash the dve off his hands. 
“Sakes alive !’’ uttered Mrs. Brumm, aghast 
at the sight. 

‘- Jacky’s worse than me,” responded Tom, 
rather proud of having to say so much. 
Robert explained to her how it had happened. 

“And our Jucky's as bad as that!” she 
cried. ‘*Won’t I wring it out of him!” 

* Nonsense,” said Robert: “it was an 
accident. Boys will be boys.”’ 

* Yes, they will: and it’s not the men that 
have to wash for’em «nd keep *¢m clean!” 
retorted Mrs. Bruinm, terribly wrathful. 
‘And me at a stand-till for my nons! And 
that beast of a Bruinm stopping out ” 

*] will lend you my irons,” said Charlotte. 

“Twon't take ‘em, was tne ungracious 
reply. “If 1 don’t get my own, | won't 
borrow none. Brumtn he'll be looking out 
tor his Sunday clean 5 irt to-morrow, and he 
won't get it; and that ll puns.h him more 
than anything else. There’s not a man in 
Honey For as likes to go sprucer on 


| a 
Sunday then Brum. 


“So much the better,” sail Churlotte. 
©“ When men lose pride im tl em appearance, 
they are apt to lose it in their conduct, ’ 

“You must alway put in your word for 


and a faint accession of colour, told that one | folk.. (herlotte Kast, let "om be ever so bad,” 


of those names had struck, perhaps un- 
pleasantly, on the ear of Charlotte East. 
“Where are your own earnings ?”" she asked 
of Mrs, Brumin. 

“T have had to take them to Bankes’s,” 
was the rueful repiy.  ‘‘It’sa good de il now, 


to preset lum was the pail of water. 


was Mis, Brumm's parting salutation, as she 
went on and shut the door with a bang. 
Meanwhile Tunothy Carter, Mra. Carter's 
husband, had turned into his own dwelling, 
after leavins Robert) East. ‘The fir-t thing 
Mra, 


und they’r> in a regular tantrum this weck. | Carter had completed her yrate, and 


and wouldn’t even wait til Monday. 
threatened to tell Brumim, and it frightened 
me out of my seventeen senses. And now, 
for him to go into that dratted Horned Ram 
with his wages! and me without a penny- 
piece! It’s not more for the necessaries 1 
want to get in, than for the things that 15 
im pawn. IJ cunt jron nothing: the irons is 
there.” 

Charlotte, busy still, turned round. ‘1 
would not put in irons, and such things, that 
1 wanted to use.” 

“J dare say you wouldn't!” tartly re- 
sponded Mrs. Brumm. ‘One has to put in 
what one’s got and the things dur husbands 
won't miss the sight of. It’s fine to be you, 


They dashing her wate: on to the floor, 
| received it on his less. 


Tnnothy 


“Whot’s that for?” demanded Timothy, 
who Was et meek and tinid iittle man 

‘Why do you brash m so sharp, then ?” 
cned she Who was iw hnow you was 
a-comins?” 

Timothy bad not “brushed in piel Rie 
he had gono m quetl,. He stood ruefully 
shakin x the wet from hus legs, first one, then 
the other, and afterwards | egan to pick his 
way on tiptoe towu'ds tho hreplace. 

“Now, 1:°5 of no use your attempting to 
st down yet,” rebuked his wife, in her asual 
cross accents. ‘There ain’t no rodm for you , 
at the fire, and there ain’t no warmth in its - 
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it’s but this blessed minute lighted. Sit your- 
self on that table, azain the wall, and then 
vour legs ‘I! be in the dry.” 

“And there I may sit for an hour, for 
vow ll be all that time before you have 
finished, by the looks ont,” he ventured to 
remonstrate. 

“And half another hour to the end of it.” 
answerei she ‘“There’s Betsy, as ought to 
be helping, gadding out somewhere ever since 
she came home at seven o’clock.”’ 

“You says to ine, savs vou, ‘You come 
home to-night, Tim, as soon as work’s over. 
and don’t go drinking !” You know you did,” 
repeated Timothy in an injured tone. 

* And it’s a good thing as you have come. 
or vou’d have heard my tongue in # way you 
wouldn't like !’” was Mra. Carter's reply. 

Timothy sr ghed. That tongue was the two- 
edged sword of his life: how dreaded, none 
but himself could tell. He had mounted the 
table in obedience to orders, but he now got 
off again, 

“What are vou atter now ’™ shrilly de- 
manded Mrs, Curter, who was on her knees, 
scouring the bricks. 

“] want my pine and “bacey.” 

“You stop where you are,” was the inn- 
perative answer, “and wait till T have time 
to get it; and Timothy humbly sat down 
upain, 

You might get this done afore night, "Liza- 


heth, as I've said over and over again,”’ cried | and elevated her voice shrilly, 


ho, plucking up a little spirit. ‘“ When a man 
comes home tired, even if there ain't a bit 0 
supper for hin, he expects a morsel 0° fire to 
sit down to, 80 as he ean smoke his pipe in 
quiet. It cows him, vou see, to fitid his place 
in this rack, where there ain't a dry spot to 
put the sole of lus foot on, and nothing but a 
tahle with unckal legs tu sit upon, and——” 
“JT might get it done afore?” sbrieked Mrs. 
Carter. “ Afore! When. through that Betsy's 
laviness, leaving everything on my shoulders, 


I couldn’t get in my gloving till four o'clock | Fourteen shillinys. 


Every caithly thing have 
1 raked out my 


this afternoon! 
} had to do since then. 
fire 39 

“What's the good of raking out the fire 7’ 
interpose i Timothy. 

‘Goodness help the snupleton! Wanting 
to know the good of raking out the fire— as 1i 
he was born yesterday! Can au grate be black- 
leaded while it’s hot, pray ?” 


‘It might be black-leaded at some other | key. 


time,” debated he. ‘‘ In a morning, perhaps, ° 

‘I daie say it might, if 1 had not my 
gloving to do,” she answered, trembling with 
wrath. “When folks takes out shop work, 


| for his wife to take up at: her leisure. 
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beth,” he rejoined, with a meek little cough. 
*“You knowed J was a parer before you ven- 
tured on me.”’ 

‘** Just take your legs up higher, or you'll be 
knocking my cap with your dirty boots,” said 
Mrs. Carter, who was nearing the table in her 
scrubbing. 

“TH stand outside the door a bit, I think,”’ 
h» answered, ‘“‘] am in your way every- 
where,” 

“Sit where you are, and lift up your legs,” 
was the reiterated command, And Timothy 
obeyed. 

Cold and dreary, on he sat, watching the 
cleaning of the kitchen. The fir> gave out 
no heat, and the squares of bricks did not 
dry. He took some silver from his« pocket, 
and laid it in a stack on the table beside hirn. 
She 
allowed him no chance of squandering hi 
wages. 

A few minutes, and Mrs, Carter rose from 
her knees und went into the vard for a fresh 
supply of water. Timothy did not. wait. for 
n second ducking. He slipped off the table, 
took a shilling from the heap, and atole from 
the house, 

Back came Mrs. Carter, her pail brimining. 
“You go overto Dame Buffe’s, Tim, and—— 
Why, where's he gone ?” 

He was not in the kitchen, that was 
certain: and she opened the staircase door, 
“Are you 
gone tramping up iny stairs, with your dirty 
boots? Tim Carter, I say, are you upstairs ?”’ 

Of course Tim Carter was not upstairs: 
or he had never dared to Jeave' that voice 
unanswered, 

* Now, if he has gone off to any of them 
sotting publies, he shan’t hear the last of it,” 
she exclaimed, opening the door and guzing 
as far as the nearest yas-licht would permit. 
But Timothy was heyond her eye and reach, 


' and she canght up the money and counted it. 


| 


One shilling of it gone. 

She knew what it meant, and dashed tho 
silver info a wide-necked canister on the high 
mantelshelf. which contained also her own 
earnings for the week. It would have been 
as much as meek Tim Carter’s life was worth 
to touch that canister, and -he kept it openly 
on the mantelpiece, Many unfortunate wives 
in Honey Fair could not keep their money 
from their husbands even under lock and 
As she was putting the canister in its 
place again, Betsy came in. Mrs, Carter 
turned sharply upon her. 

“Now, nussk! where have you been ?”’ 

‘Law, mother, how you fly out! 1 have 


they has to get on with that—and is glad to | only been to Cros.’s.”’ 


doit. Where would you be if | earned nothing ? 


‘You ungrateful piece of brass, when you 


It isn’t much of a roof we should have over | know thera’s so much to be done on a Satur- 


our heads, with your paltry fifteen or sixteen night that 1 can’t turn myself round! 


shillings a-week, You be nothing but a parer, 


remember.” a 
‘*¢ Thore’s no need to disparage of me, ’Liza- 


You 
shan’t go gadding about half yourtime, ll 
put you from home entire, to a good tight 
service.”’ 
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Betsy had heard the same threat so often | 
that its effect was gone. Had her mother 
only kept her in one-tenth of the subjection 
that she did her husband, it might have been 
better for the young lady. ‘J was only in 
at Cross’s,’”’ she repeated. 

*“What’s the good of telling me that false- 
hood? I went to Cross’s after you, but you 
wasn’t there, and hadn’t been there. You 
wont a good sound shaking, miss.”’ 

“Tf I wasn’t at Cross’s, I was at Mason's,” 
wae the imperturbable reply of Miss Betsy. 
““T was at Mason’s first. Murk Mason came 
hoine and turned as sour as a wasp, because 
the pace was in a mess. She was washing 
her children, and she’s got the kitchen to do, 
and he began blowing up. I left ’em then, 
and wé&nt in to Cross’s. Mason went back 
down the hill; so he'll come home tipsy.” 

‘““Why can’t she get her children washed 
afore he comes; hoine ?”’ retorted Mrs. Carter, 
who could see plenty of motes in her neigh- 
bours’ eyes, though utterly blind to the beam 
in her own. ‘Such wretched management! 
Children ought to be packed out of the way 
by seven o’clock.” 

“You Yon’t get vour cleaning over, any 
more than she does,’ remarked Miss Betsy , 
boldly. 

Mrs. Carter turned an angrv gaze upon her; 
a torrent of words breaking from her lips. 
‘““T get my cleaning over! 1, who am at work 
“very moment of my day, from early morning 
till late at night! You'd liken me to that 
good-for-nothing Het Mason, who hardly 
makes a dozen o’ gloves in a week, and keeps 
her house like a pigsty! Where would you 
und your father be, if I didn't work to keep 
you, and slave to make the place swect and 
comfortable? Be off to Dame Buffle’s and 
buy me a besom, you ungrateful monkey: | 
und then you turn to and dust these chairs.’ | 

Betsy did not wait for a second bidding. | 
Nhe preferred going for besoms, or for any- 
thing else, to her mother’s kitchen and her 
mother’s scolding. Hor coming back was 
unother afiair; she would be just as hkely to 
propel the besom into the kitchon and make 
olf herself, as to enter. 

She suddenly stopped now, doot in hand, 
to relate some news, 

“IT say, mother, there’s poing to be a 
party at the Alhambra tea-gardenus.”’ 

“A party at tho Alhambra toa gardens, 
with frost and enow on the ground!” irom- 
cally repeated Mrs. Carter. ‘Be off, and 
don’t be an oaf.”’ 

“It’s true,” said Betsy. “All Honey 
Fair’s going to it. J] shall go too. ’Molia 
and Mary Ann Cross is going to have new 
things for it, and —-—” 

“Will you go aiong and get that besom ?” 
cried angry Mrs, Carter. “ No child of mine 


shall go off to their Alhambras, catching 
their death onthe wet grass.” , 
“Wet gra-s'’? echoed Betsy. ‘Why, 


you’re never such a gaby as to think they'd 
have a party on the grass! It is to be in the 
big room, and there’s to be a fiddle and a 


ta RP 

‘«‘___-bourine”’ never came. Mrs. Carter 
sent the wet mop fiving after Miss Betsey, 
and the young lady, dexterously evading it,’ 
flunz-to the door and departed. 

A couple of hours later, Timothy Carter 
was escorted home, his own walking none of 
the steadiest. The men with him had taken 
more than Timothy; but it was that weak 
man’s misfortune to be overcome by a little. 
You will allow, however, that he had taken 
enough, having spent his shillmg and gone 
into debt besides. Mrs. Carter received 
him—— Well, 1 amrather at alos; to describe 
it. She did not actually beat him, but her 
shrill voice might be heard all over Honey 
Fair, lavishing hard names upon helpless ‘Tim, 
First of all, she turned out his pockets. Tho 
shilling was all gone. ‘ And how much more 
tacked on to it ?”’ asked she, wise by experi- 
ence. And Timothy was just able to under- 
stand and answer. He felt himaclf as a lamb 
in the fangs of a wolf. ‘‘ Hightpence half- 
penny.” 

A shilling and eightpence halfpenny 
chucked away in drink in one night!” 
repeated Mrs. Carter. She guve him a short, 
emphatic shake, und propelled him up the 
stairs: leaving him without a light, to get to 
bed as he eould. She had still some hours’ 
work downstairs, in the shape of mending 
clothes. 

But it never onee occurred to Mrs. Carter 
that she had herself to tnank for his mis 
doings. With a tidy room and acheertul fire 
to receive fiim, on returning from hs day’s 
work, Tirnothy Carter would no more have 
thoucht of the publhe-houses than you or I 
should. And if, as did Charlotte East, she 
had welcomed him with a good supper and a 
pleasant tongue, poor Tim in his gratitude 
had forsworn pub'ic-houses for ever. 

Neither, when Mark Mason staggered home, 
and hes wife raved at and quarrelled with him, 


_to the further edification of Honey Fair, did 


it strike that lady that she courd be in fault, 
As Mrs. Carter had said, Henrietta Mason did 
not overburden hersc |i with work of any sort: 
but she did make a pretence of washing 
her four children in a bucket on a Saturday 
night, and her kitchen afterwards, The 
ceremony was delayed through idleness and 
bad manayement to the least propitious part 
of the evening. So sure as she had the bucket 
before tho fire, and the chidren collected 
round it: one im, one just out roaring to be 
dried, and the two others waiting their turn 
for the water, all of them stark naked—for 
Mrs. Mason made a point of undressing them 
at cnee to save trouhle—so sure, I say, aa 
these ablutions were in progress, the children 
frantically erving, Mrs. Mason boxing, storm- 
ing, and rubbing, and the kitchen Sane 
Dd 
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in would walk the father. Words invariably 
ensued: a short. sharp quarrel; and he would 
turn ont again for the nearest public-houce, 
where he was welcomed by a sociable room 
and a glowing fire. Can any one ho surprised 
that it should be so ? 

You must not think these cases ove: drawn ; 
you must not think them exceptional cases. 
They are neither the one nor the other. They 
are truthful pictures, taken from what Hones 
Fair was thon. I very much fear the same 
es mizht he taken from sume places 
still. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. BRUMM'S SUNDAY SHIRT. 


Bur there's something to sav yet of Mrs. 
Brumm. You sawher turning away from 
Robert East’s door, saying that her hush ind, 
Andrew, had promised to eome home that 
night and to bring his wages. Mrs. Brumin, 
a bad manager, as were many of the rest. 
would probably have received him with a 
sloppy kitchen, buckets, and besoms, | .An- 
drew had had experience of this, and, disloyal 
knight that he was, allowed himself to be 
weduced into the Horned Ram. He'd just 
take one pint and a pipe, he said to his con- 
science, and be home jn time for his wife to 
get what she wanted. A little private matter 
of his own would call him away early. 
Pressed for a sum of money in the week 
which was owing to his club, and, not pos- 
sessing it. he had put his Sunday coat in 
pledge: and this he wanted to get out. How- 
ever. a comrade sitting in the next chair to 
him at the Horned Ram had to get Aés cout. 
out of the same accommodating receptacle. 
Nothing moze easy than for him to bring out 
Andrew’s at the same time; which was do) 

The coat on the back of his chair, his pipe in 
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Robert East was closing his 


Honey Fair. 
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door for tho night as she passed it. 
Brumm come home ?”’ he asked. 

“Not he, the toper! He is stuck fast at 
the Horned Ram, getting in for it nicely. [ 
have been after him for some money.” 

* Have you got your irons out ?”’ inquired 
Charlotte, coming to the door. 

‘No, nor nothing else; and there’s pretty 
near half the kitchen in. It’s him that’Jl 
suffer, He has been getting out his own coat, 
but he can’t put it on. Leastways, he won't 
withont a clean coliar and shirt; and let him 
fish for them. Wait till to-morrow comes, 
M~. *D:ew Brumm!”’ 

“Was Ais coat in 
surprised, " 

* That it was. Him as goes on so whon I 
puts a thing or two in! He owed somo 
money at his club. and he went and put his 
coat in for four shillings, and Adam Thorney- 
croft has been and fetched it out for hirn.” 

‘‘Adam Thorneycroft!” involuntarily re- 
turned Charlotte. 

‘““Thorneycroft’s coat was in too, and he 
went for it just now, and Braumm gave him 
the ticket to get out his. Smith’s daughter 
told me that. She was serving with her 
mother in the bar.” 

““TIs Adam Thorneycroft at the Horned 
Ram still ?” 

‘*That he is: side by side with Brumm. A 
nice pair of ‘om! Charlotte East, take my 
advice; don’t you have anything to say to 
Thorneycroft. A woman had hetter climb 
ip to the top of her topmost chimbley and 
pitch herself off, head foremost, than marry w 
man given to drink,” 

Charlotte Fast felt vexed at the allusion— 
vexed that her naine should be coupled 


9 9? 


returned Charlotte, 


‘openly with that of Adam Thorneyeroft by 


the busy tongues of Honey Fair. That an 
attachment existed between hors If and Adam 
Thorneycrott was true; but she did not wish 
the fact to become too apparent to others. 
Latterly she had been schooling her heart to 


his mouth, and a pint of good ale before him, | forget hin, for ne wus taking to frequent 
the outer world was as nothing to Andrew | publie-houses. 


Bramm. 


At ten the 


o clock, 


landlord) came ain. : followed by her hus! and. 


3rumm went home, and was soon 


Mrs. 
He wus not much 


“Andrew Brum, here’s your wife wanting , the worse for what he had taken: he was a 


to ser you.” 


hittle. Mr-. Briuaom reproached bin with it, 


Now Andrew was not a bad sort of man by , and a wordy war ensued. 
any means, but he had a gicat antipathy to | 


being looked after. 
Andrew’s expense ; for if there was one thing 


the men in general hated more than another, | pattern to threo parts of Honey Fair. 


They atose peaceably in the morning. 


A joke went round at | Andrew was a evil, well-conducted man, and 


but dor Horned Rams would have been u 
He 


it was that their wives should come in quest | liked to be dressed well on Sunday and to 


of them to the public-houses, Mrs. Brunn 


attend the cathedral with his two children: 


received a sharp reprimand; butshe sawthat he was very fond of listening to the chanting 
he was, as she expresacd it, “ getting on,” so Mrs. Brumm—as was the custom generally 


she got some money from him and kept her 
scolding for another opportunity. 


with the wives of Honey Fair—stayed at 


home to eook the dinner. Andrew was 


She did not go near the puwnbroker’s to | accustomed to do many odd jobs on: tho 
get her irons out. She bought @ bit of meat Sunday morning, to save his wife trouble. 


and what else she wanted, and returned to 


He cleaned the boots and shoes, brushed his 
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elc thes, filled the coal-bex, and made himself 
useful in sundry other vays All this done, 
they sat down t> breakfast with the two 
children, the unfortunate Jachy less black 
than he had been the previous meght 

“Now, dJachy.’ sud Brumm, when the 
meal was over, “get your elf r adv, it has 
gone ten Polly tvo’ 

“‘Tt’s a’most too cold for Polly this morn 
ing,” said Mrs Brumm 

“Not abiton’t ‘th walk’ll do her good 
and give her an appetite for dinner What 1» 
for dinner, Bell? I asked you befor, but 
you didn t an-we1 

“Tt amt much thanks to you as there 5 
anything,” retoited Mrs Brum, who te 
yorced in the aristocratic mime of Arab Ilha 
“You plant yourself azun at the Hcrned 
Ram, and see uf I worrkes myself to come 
att r you for money I)l tatrve on the Sun 
day first ” 

“T can’t think what goe of your money ’ 
return d Andrew “Thirehadnoti dtobe 
this fuss uf J stopped out tor halt an hour on 
the Saturda might with my wiges im my 
pocket Where does you goto’ 

“It goes in nec sur Ss Shordly answered 
Mrs. Brum But not caring for rcasons of 
her own to pursue this part: ular topic she 
turned to that of the ainne1 Thive halt 1 
shoulder of mutton, and Im come to tuke it 
to the bake us with a batter pudden under 1t, 
and to boil the t ters at home 

That 5 capital!’ returned Andrew, gently 
rubbing his hands * Lhere s noth ng mee 
than baked mutton and vu hitter pudden 
fa ky, brush your hai well its as tough as 
bristles. 

* Thad to use a handiul of sodat > get the 
aye out, sud Vis B umm Sodas awtul 
ntuft for mak ng the hau rough 


Andiew slipped out to the Honcy Lan | 


batho, who dd an extens ve bus ness on 
Sunday mommy, to be shivet When he 
returned he went up to wish and dress and 
fna'ly uncovered ou deal box where le was 
accustomed to find hi clean shut Wath all 
Mis Brum s fiults he had ne it ways Eh 
bhint was not the ¢ 

* Boll, where s iy clo un shirt 
out from the top ot the stars 

Mis Bel Biumm had been listenmys tor 
the words and received them wath sat st: 
tion She nodded, wanked, and went through 
a littl pantom me ot ecstasy to the mtcnse 
del ght of the chi dicen who were inthe se 16+ 
and nodded and winked with hea Cyean 
shut? she called back ajun ow af not 
undcrst nding 

‘My Sunday shit aint here 

* Youhwent got nodSunlay shirt to diy 

Andrew Bruinm descende 1 the scans in 
consternation ‘No Sunday shit! he 
1epe ited 

“No shut, nor no collal, nor no handker- 
cher,’ coolly afhrmed Mis. Brumm. ‘* Phere 


he ¢ alled 
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aint none ironed Thev be all in the wet 
and the rough, wrappet up in an old towel. 
Jacky and Polly havent nothing e ther ” 

Brumm stare 1considerably. “ Why, what’s 
the meaning of that ’ 

“The irons are in pawn,’ shortly answered 
Mrs Brumm ‘Lou know you never came 
home with the money, so I couldnt get 
em out 

Another wordy war 
had no “call 
place She 





Andrew protested she 
to put the irons in any such 
im oudently retorted that she 


| should put the house in if she hed 


A hun tred such litte ep sodcs could be 
| rolated of the domestic lute ot Honey kar 


CHAPTER XNIIC. 
THI VITSSRS FANAILS, 


| ON the Monida  inorning, a troop of the 
sloveress girls flocked into Charlotte East ». 
they were tak ug holiday a5 was usuil with 
| thetu on Mondays Charlotte wis 1 tavoutrte 
It wotrue, she bothered them as they 
called it) with good advice but they lhed 
her mi spite ctoit Cha lotte s latchen was 
uwavs tidy and poacetul, with a bright fire 
burmng iaait othor kitchens would he full or 
bustle anl dut Charlotte never let them 
{hinder her she worked away at her I ves 
| all the tame Charlotte wis aw glove mi thes 
thiut is he sewed the tingers tone her and 
put in the thumil 4, forzits and qurks | Look 
at your own gloves En ilish mide The long 
strips running up insile the tinzers ue the 
to gits and the little preces between whire 
the fmypers open, uc the qurks Lhe doves 
Charlotte was occuprd with now were ot a 
vory darth green colour alin st blacl called 
cor er in the tiade ant they were sewn 
| With white sik = Charlotte 5 stitches were as 
he autatully reszular as thouch she had usel a 
prt ut machine The white suh oid the 
tellow zove to the one she was milin lay 
wnnside a Cloan whit) hindserchit double | 
upon her lap other loves equuly well 
covered were moabasl tet her side 
Lhe ginks had como im nomily with flushed 
cheeks and cigar eyes Char ofte siw that 
sumething wasexciting th m= They hiked to 
tell he: of their little di heult) s ind pleasures 
Betsy Cuter hal antormed her mother that 
there was going tole i party at the Alham- 
) bru tea gardens if youtemember , and this 
was the pomt of imtcrcet to lay These 
* Alhambtater gordens however formidable 
ind perhaps suipcstive the name, were verv 
innocent im wulity  Lhey be'unged to a quiet 
road ide inn half a mile trom the town, and 
comps d aw large garden and extensive lawn. 
The vicw trom them was beautiful, and many 





a id 
a party from Helstonleigh, far higher in the 
scale of society than these girls, would go 
there in summer to take tea and enjoy the 
viow. A young, tall, handsome girl of 
eightcen had drawn her chair close to Char- 
lotte’s. She was the half-sister of Mark 
Mason, and had her home with him and his 
wife; supporting herself after a fashion by 
her ee But she was always in debt to 
them, and she and Mrs. Mark did not get 
along well together. She wore a new shawl, 
and straw bonnet trimmed with blue ribbons: 
and her dirk hair fell in glossy ringlets—as 
was the fashion then. Two other girls perched 
themselves on a table. They were sisters— 
Amelia and Mary Ann Cross; others placed 
themselves where they could. Somewhat 
light were they in manner, thes. girls; froe in 
speoch. Nothing farther. If an unhappy 
wir] did, by mi-chance, turn out badly, or, as 
the expressive phrase had it, ‘‘went wrong,” 
she was forthwith shunned, and shunned for 
ever, Whatover may have been the faults 
and failings prevailing in Honey Fair, this 
sort of wrong-doing was not common umongst 
them. 

‘Why, Caroline, that is now!” exclaimed 
Charlotte East, alluding to the shawl. 

Caroline Mason laughed. ‘Is it not a 
beauty 7” cried she. And it may be re- 
marked that in speech and accent she was 
superior to some of tho girls. 

Charlotte took a corner of it in hor hand. 


“It must have cost a pound at least.” she | 


said. ‘Is it jaid for?” 

Again Curolino laughed. ‘‘ Never you mind 
wheiher it’s puid for or not, Charlotte. You 
won't be called upon for the mbtney for it. 
As I] told my sister-in-luw yesterday.” 

“You did not want it, Caroline; and I am 
quite ture you could not afford it. Your 
winter cloak was good yet. It is so bad a 
plan, getting goods on credit. I wish those 
Bankeses had never come near the place!” 

“Dont you run down Banker’s, Charlotte 
East,” interposed Eliza Tyrrett. a very plain 
girl, with un uJ-natured exprossion of face. 
* We should never get along at all if it wasn’t 
for Bankes's.” 

“You would get along all the better,” 
returned Charlotte. “How much are thev 
going to charge you for this shawl, Caroline 7” 

Caroline and Eliza Tyrrett exchanzod 
peculia’ glinces. There appeared to be: 
secret between them, connected with the 
shawl. ‘ Uh, a pound or so,” replied Caroline. 
“What was it, Eliza?” 

Eliza ‘Tyrrett burst into » loud laugh, and 
Caroline echoed it. Charlotte East did not 
press for t e answer. But she did press the 
matter ag in-t dealing with Bankes’s; as she 
had p ese it inany u time before. 

A twlvemonth ago, soine strangers had 
opened a lineu-draper’s shop in a back street 
of Helstonleigh; brothers of the name of 
Bankes. They professed to do business upon 
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credit, and to wait upon people at their own 
homes, after the fashion of hawkers. Every 
Monday would one of them appear in Honey 
Fair, a great pack of goods on his back, which 
would be opened for inspection at each house. 
Caps, shawls, gown-pieces, calico, flannel, and 
finery, would be displayed in all thoir fasci- 
nations. Now, you who are reading this, only 
reflect on the temptution! Tho women of 
‘Honey Fair went into dobt; and it was threo 
parts the work of their lives to koep tho 
finery, and the system, from the knowledge 
of their husbands. 

* Pay us so much weekly,” Bunkos’s would 
say. And tho women did so: it seemed liko 
getting a gown fornothing, But Bankes’s 
were found to be strict in collecting tho 
instalments ; and how these wookly pay- 
monts told upon the wages, I will leave you 
to judge. Some would havo many shillings 
to pay weekly. Charlotte East and a fow 
more prudent ones spoke against this system; 
but they mado no impression. Tho tempta- 
tion was too great. Charlotte assumed that 
this was how Caroline Mason’s shawl had 
been obtained. In that, howovert sho was 
mistuken. 

“Charlotte, we are going down to Bankes’s. 
There'll be a better cloive in his shop than in 
his pack. You have heard of tho party at 
tho Alhambra. Well, it is to be noxt Monday, 
and we want to ask you what we shall wear. 
What would you advise us to pet for it 7” 

“Get nothing,” replied Charlotte. ‘ Don’t 
go to Bankes’s, and don’t go to the 
Alhainbra.” 

The whole assembly sat in wonder, with 
openeyos. ‘ Not go to the party!” echoed 

; pert Amelia Cross. ‘*What uext, Charlotte 
| Rast 7”? 

*I told you what it would he, if you came 
into Charlotte East's,” suid Eliza Tyrrett, a 
sneer on her countenauce. 

‘To am not against proper amusement, 
though I don’t much cure for it myself,’ said 
Charlotte. ‘ But when you speak of going to 
a party at the Alhambra, somehow it dues 
not sound respectable.” 

The girls opencd thoir eyes wider. “ Why, 
Churlotte, what harm do you suppose will 
come tous? We can take care of ourselves, 
Thope?” 

“Ito ay not that.’ said Churlotte. “Of 
cousre you can, Still it does not sound nico. 

It is like going to a publie-house—you can’t 

}eall the Alhambra anything ce, HH is quito 
different, this, from going there to have tea 

jin the suramer, Hut that’s not it, Jsay. If 
you go to it, you would be running int» debt 
for all sorts of things at Bankes’s, and get 
int») trouble.” 

‘“My sister-in-law save you aro a croaker, 
Charlotte; and she’s rizht,” cried Caroline 
Mason, with goud-humour. 

* Charlotte, it is not a bit of uso your talk- 
ing.” broke in Mary Ann Cross vehemently. 
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“We shail go to the party, and we shall buy 
new things fur it. Bankes’s have some lovely 
sarcenets, cross-barred ; gre‘n, and pink, and 
lilac; and me and ’Molia mean to have a 
dress apie-e off ’em. With a pink bow in 
front, and a white collar—my! wouldn’t 
folks staro at us!—Twelve yards oach it 
would take, and they are one-und-eizghtpence 
e yard.” 

‘““Mary Ann, it would bo just madness! 
There'd he the making, the lining, and the 
ribbon: five or six-and-twenty shillings each, 
thev would cost you. Pray don’t!” 

«* How you do reckon things up, Charlotte! 
Wo should pay off weekly: we have time 
aforo us.” 

“What would your father say ?”’ 

“Charlotte, just hold your noise about 
father,” quickly returned Amelia Cro-s, in a 
hushed and altered tone. “You know we 
don’t tell him about Rankes’s.” 

Charlotte found she might as well huve 
talked to the winds. Tho girls were bent 
upon the evening's pleasure, and also upon 
the smart things they deemed necessary for 
it. A few minutes moro and they leit her; 
and trooped down to tho shop of the Messrs, 
Bankes. 

Charlutte was coming home that evening 
fiom an errand tv the town, when she met 
Adam Thorneycroft. He was somewhat 
above the common run of workmon. 

“Oh, is it you, Charlotte?” he exclaimed, 
stopping her. ‘I say, how is it that you'll 
never have anything to say to me now ?” 

“T havo told you why, Adam,” sho replied. 

“You hive told me # pack of nonsense. 
wouldn’t lose you, Charlotte, to be made king 
of England. When once we are married, you 
shall see how steady Tl] be. J will not enter 
a public-house.” 

“You have been saving that yuu will not 
for these twelve months past, Adam,” she 
sadly rejoined; and, had her face been visible 
in the dark night, he would have seen that 
it was working with agitation. 

‘What docs it hurt a man, to go out and 
tako a quiet pipe and a glass after his work’s 
over?) Everybody does it.” 

* Everybody does not. But I do not wish 
to contond. It seems to bring you no con- 
viction. Half the miseries around usin Llonev 
Fair ariso from so much of the wages being 
wasted at the public-houses. 1 know what you 
would say—that tho wives are in fault as 
well. So they are. | do not believe people 
were sont Into the world to live as so many of 
us live: nothing but seuffle and discomfort, 
and—I may aimost sav it—sinfulness. One 
of these wretched households shall never be 
mune, 

“Mv goodness, Charlotte ! 
you speak !”’ 

‘It is a serious subject. I want to try to 
live so as to do my duty by myself and by 
those around me; to pass my days in peace 


How se1ously 


| 
| 


meee fe ts 
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with the world and with my conscience, A 
woman beaten down, cowed by all sorts of 
ills, could not do so; and, where the husband 
is unsteady, she must be beaten down, Adam, 
you know it is not with a willing heart I give 
you up, but IT am forced to it.” 

‘*How can you bring yourself to say this 
to mo ?”’ ho rejoined. 

‘I don’t deny that it is hard,” she faintly 
said, suppressing with difficulty her emotion. 
“This many a weok I and duty have been 
having a conflict with each other: but duty 
has gained the mastery. I knew it would 
from tho first——” 

‘* Duty bo smothered!” interrupted Adam 
Thorneycroft. “I shall think you a born 
natural presently, Charlotte.” 

“Yes, I know. IL can’t help it. Adum, woe 
should never pull together, you see. Goode 
bye! We can ho friends in future, if you 
like; nothing more.” 

She held out her hand to him for a parting 
salutation. Adam, hurt and angry, flung it 
from him, and turned towards Helstonlugb: 
and Charlotte continued her way home, hor 
tears dropping in the dusky night. 


CHAPTER XNIV. 
HARD TO BEAR. 


Mrs. HaLiintrron struggled on. wAstruggle, 


I! my reader, that it is to be hoped, for your 


comfort’s @ake, you have never experienced, 
and never will. She had learnt the stitch for 
the back of the gloves, and Mr, Lynn supplied 
her with a machune and with work. But 
she could not do it quickly as yet: though it 
was wa hopeful day for her when she found 
that her weekly earnings amounted to six 
shillings. ; 

Mrs, Reece paid her twenty slullings a week. 
Or rather, Dobbs: tor Dobb» was puwymaster- 
peveral, Of that, Jane could us* (she had 
made a close calculation) six shillings, putting 
by fourteen for rent and taxes. Her taxes 
were very hight, part ot them being paid by 
the landlord, #8 was the custom with some 
houses in Helstonleizh. But for this, the 
rent would have been Jess. Sorely tempted 
as she was, by hunger, by cold, almost by 
starvation, Jane was resolute in leaving the 
fourteen shillings imtact. She had suiiered 
too much from pon-puyment of the last rent, 
not to be prepared with the next. But—the 
endurance and deprivaticn !—how great they 
were! And she suffered far more for her 
children than for herself, 

One night, towards the middle of February, 
she felt very downhearted: almost ag if she 
could not struggle on much longer. With 
her own earnings and tho six shillings taken 
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from Mrs. Reece’s money she could count 
little more than twelve shillings weekly, and 
Abia? hal had to be found out of it. Coals, 
candles, washing—that is, the soap, firing, 
etc., necessary for Miss Betsy Carter to do it 
with; the boys’ shoe-mending and other 
trifles, besides food. You will not, therefore, 
be surprised to hear that on this night they 
had literal.y nothing in the house but part of 
a loaf of bread. Jane was resolute in one 
ies Pek to go into debt. Mrs. Buffle 
would havo given credit, probably other 
shops also; but Jane believed that her sole 
chance of surmounting the struggle even- 
tually was by kecping debt, even trifling 
debt, away. Thoy had this morning eaten 
bread for breakfast; they had eaten potatves 
and salt for dinner; and now, tea-time, there 
was bread again. All Jane had in her pocket 
was twopence, which must be kept for milk 
for the following morning; so they were 
drinking water now. 

They were round the fire; two of the boys 
kneeling on the ground to get the better 
blaze, thankful they had a fire at all. 
Their lessons were over for the day. William 
had heen thoroughly well brought on by his 
father, in Greck, Latin, Euclid, and in English 
general) y—in short, in the branches necessary 
to a good education. Frank and Gar were 
forward also ; indeed, Frank, for his age, was 
avery good Latin scholar. But how could 
they do much good or inake much progress 
by themselves ? William helped his brothers 
as well as he could, but it was somewhat 
profitless work; and Jane was all too con- 
scious that they needed to be at school. 
Altogether, her heart was sore within her. 

Another thing was beginning to worry her 

fear lest hor brother should not be able 
to send the rent. She had fully counted 
upon it; but, now that tho time of its 
promised receipt was at hand, fears and 
doubts arose, She was dwelling on it now 
—now, as she sat there at her work, in the 
twilight of the eally spring cvenine. If the 
money did not come, all she «ou d do would 
be to go to Mr. Ashley, tell him of her ill 
luck, and that he must take the things at 
last. They must turn out, wanderers on the 
wide earth; no 

A plaintive cry interrupted her dream and 
recalled her 10 rewity. it came from Jane, 
who was seated on u stool, her head leaning 
against the side of the mantel-piece. 

“Sho is crying, mamma,” cried quick 
Frank; and Janoy whispered something into 
Frank’s ear, the cry deepening into sobs. 

‘“‘Manima, she’s crying because she’s 
hungry.” ; 

‘Janey, dear, I have nothing but bread. 
You know it. Could you eat a bit 7” 

‘¢T want something else,’ sobbed Janey. 
“‘Some meat, or some pudding. It is such 
a Jong time since we had any. an tired of 
bread. ; [am very hungry.” 
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There came an echoing cry from the other 
side of the fire-place. Gar had laid his head 
down on the floor, and he now broke out, 


sobbing also. 

“T am hun too. I don’t like bread 
any more than Janey does. When shall we 
have something nice ?” 

Jane gathered them to her, ono in each 
arm, soothing thom with soft caresses, her 
heart aching, her own sobs ch ked down, 
one single comfort pres*nt to her—that God 
knew what she had to bear. 

Almost she began to fear for her own 
health. Would the intense anxiety, com- 
bined with the want of sufficient food, tell 
upon her? Would her sleepless nizhts tell 
upon her? Would her gri.f for ‘the loss 
of her husband—a grief not the less keenly 
felt because she did not parade it—toll upon 
her? All that lay in the future. 

She rose the next morning early to her 
work; she always had to rise early—the 
boys and Jano setting the broukfast. reak- 
fast! Putting the bread upon the table and 
taking in the milk. For twopence thoy had 
a quart of skimmed milk, and wete glad to 
get it. Her head was heavy, hor frame hot, 
the result of inward fever, her limbs were 
tired before the day began; worse than all, 
there was that utter weariness of mind which 
predisposes a sufferer from it to lie down and 
die. ‘This will never do,” thought Jane; “J 
must bear up.” 

A dispute between Frank and Gar! Thoy 
were good, afiectionate hoys; but little 
tempers must break out now and then. In 
trying to settle it, Jano burst into tears. It 
put an end to’the fray moro effectually than 
anything else could have done. The boys 
looked blank with consternation, and Janey 
burst into hysterical sobs. 

“Don’t, Jane, don’t,” said the poor mother ; 
“1 am not well; but do not you cry.” 

“Tam not well, either,” sobbed Janey. “It 
hurts me here, end here’ She put her hand 
to her head and chest and Jane knew that 
she was weak from long-continued insuf- 
ficency of food. There was no remody for it. 
Jane only wished she could bear fur thei all, 

Some time after breakfast. there camo the 

ostman’s knock ut the door, A thickish 
etter—twopence to pay. The penny postal 
system had come in, but letters were not 8» 
universally prepaid then as they are now. 

Jano glanced over it with a beating heart. 
Yes, it was her brother’s handwriting. Could 
the promised rent have 1eally arrived? She 
felt sick with agitation. 

*T have no money at all, Frank, Ask 
Dobbs if she will lend you twopence.”’ 

Away went Frank, in his quick and not 
very ceremonious manner, penetrating to 
the kitchen, whcro Dobbs happened to be. 
‘¢ Dubbs, will you please to lend mainma two- 
pence? It is for a letter.” 

“Dobbs, indecd! Who's ‘Dcbbs’?’’ re- 
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torted that functionary in wrath. “I am 
Mrs. Dobbs, if you please. Take yourself 
out of my sight till you can learn manners.” 

“Won't you lend it? The postman’s 
waiting.” 

““No, L won’t,’’ returned Dobbs. 

Beck ran Frank. ‘She won’t lend it, 


mamma. She says I was rude to her, and 
called her Dobbs.” 
“Oh, Frank!” But the postman was 


impatient, demanding whether he was tu be 
kept there all day. Jane was fain to apply 
to Dobbs herself, and procured the loan. 
Then she ran upstairs with the letter, and her 
treinbling fingers broke the seal. Two bank- 
notes, for 1Ul. each, fell out of it. The 
promised loan had been sixteen pounds. The 
Rev. Francis Tait had contrived to spare four 
pounds more. 

Before Jane ha:l recovered from her excite- 
ment—almost before a breath of thanks had 
gone up from her heart—she saw Mr, Ashley 
on the opposite side of the road, going towards 
Helstonleigh. Boing in no state to woigh her 
actions, only conscious that the two notes lay 
in her hand—actual realities—she threw on 
her bonnet and shawl, ard went across the 
roud to Mr. Ashlev. Jn her agitation, she 
scarvely knew what sho did or suid. 

“Oh, sir—I beg your pardon—but I have 
ut this moment received the money for the 
back rent. May I pive it to you now ?”’ 

Mr. Ashley looked at her in surprise. A 
searlet spot shone on her thin cheeks—a happy 
excitement was spread over her face of care. 
He read the indications plainly —that she was 
an oager payer, but no willing debtor, The 
open Jetter in her hand, and the postman 
opposi.e, told the tale. 

* There is no such hurry, Mrs, Halliburton,” 
he said, smiling. ‘1 cannot give you a re- 
ceipt here.” 


“You ean send it to me,” she said. “IL 
would rather pay you than Mr. Dare.” 
She held out the notes to him. He felt in 


his pocket whether ho had surticient change, 
found be had, and handed it to her. ‘* That 
ig it, mudam—four sovereigns. Thank you.” 

She took them hesitatingly, but did not 
close her hand, ‘Was there not some ex- 
pense incurred when—when that man was 
put in?” 

“Not for you to pay, Mrs, Halliburton,”’ 
he pointedly returned. “I hope you «are 
getting pretty well throngh your troubles ¢” 

The tears came into her eyes, and she 
turned them away. Getting pretty well 
through her troubles! ‘Thank you for in- 
quiring,” she meekly said, ‘1! shall, I 
lb lieve, have the quarter’s rent ready in 
March, when it falls due.”’ 

“Do not put yourself out of the way to 
pay it,” he replied. “If it would be more 
convenient to you to let it go on to the half- 
year, it would be the same to me.” 

Her heart rose to the kindness. ‘“ Thank 


you, Mr. Ashley, thank you very much for 
your consideration; but 1 must pay as I go 
on. if I possibly can.” 

Patience stood at her 
recroased the road. She 
passed. 

‘‘Thee hast good news, I see. But thee 
wert in a hurry, to pay thy rent in the road.”’ 

‘* My brother has sent me the rent and four 
pounds over. Patience, I can buy bedside 
carpets now.” 

Patience looked pleased. ‘“ With all thy 
riches thee will scarcely thank me for this 
poor three and sixpence,” holding out the 
silver to her. “Samuel Lynn left it; it is 
owing thee for thy work.”’ 

Jane smiled sadly as she took it. Her 
riches! ‘How is Anna ?”’ sho asked. 

“She is nicely, thank thee, and is gone to 
school. But she wa; wilful over he lessons 
this morning. Farewell. Tam glad thee art 
so far out of thy perplexities.”’ 

Very far, indeed; and a great relief it was. 
Can you realize these troubles of Mrs. Halli- 
burton’s ? Not, I think, as she realized thom. 
We pity the trials and endurance of t e poor; 
hut, believe me, they are us nothing com- 
pared with the bitter lot of reduced gentle- 
people. Jane had not been brought up to 
poverty, to scanty and hard fare, to labour. 
to humiliations, to the pain of debt. But for 
hope—and some of us know how strong that 
is in the human heart—and for that better 
hope. trust, Jane never could have gone 
through her trials. ler physical privations 
alone were almost too hard to bear. Can 
vou wonder that an unexpected present of 
four pounds seerned as a mine of wealth ? 


ate, smiling as she 
ad seen what 
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Bout four pounds, however large a sum to 
leok at, dwindles down sadly in the spend- 
ing; especially when bedside carpets, and 
boys’ boots—new ones and the mending of 
old ones—have to be deducted from it at the 
commencement. An idea had for some time 
been looming in Jane’s mind; lvoming omi- 
nously, for she did not like to speak of it. It 
was, that William must go out and enter 
upon some employment, by which a little 
weekly money might be added to their stock. 
He was eager enough; indulging, no doubt, 
boy-like, peculiar visions of his own, great 
and grand. But these Jane had to dispel ; 
to explain that for young boys, such as he, 
earning money iniplied hard work. 

Tiis face flushed scarlet. Jane drew him to 
her and pressed her cheek upon his. 

‘There would be no real disgrace in it, my 


n 
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said, ‘ but I think thee has done thy best. 
Thee will have the same each week, so long as 
thee does so.’ ”’ 

Jane held the four shillings, and felt that 
she was growing quite rich. The rest crowded 
round to look. ‘‘ Can’t we have a nico dinner 
to-morrow with it ?”’ said one. 

“TI think we must,” said Jane cheerily. 
** A nice dinner for once in a way. What 
shall it be ?”’ 

** Roast becf,’’ called out Frank. 

‘‘ Pork with crackling,” suggested Janey. 
“That of Mrs. Reece's yesterday was so 

ood.’’ 

‘** Couldn’t we have fowls and a jam pud- 
ding ?” asked Gar. 

Jane smiled and kissed him, All the sug- 
gostions were beyond her purse. ‘ We wil] 
have a meat pudding,” she said; ‘ that’s 
nest.”? And the children cheerfully acquiesced. 
They had implicit faith in their mother ; they 
laa that what she said was best, would be 

est. 

On this sume Saturday night Charlotte 
East was returning home from Helstonleigh, 
an errand having taken her thither after dark. 
Almost opposite to the turning to Honey 
Fair, a lane branched off, leading to some 
farm-houses ; a lane, green and pleasant in 
summer, but bare and uninviting now. Two 
people turned into it as Charlotte looked 
across. She caught only a glance ; but some- 
thing in the aspect of both struck upon her 
as familiar. A gas-lamp at the corner shed a 
light upon the spot, and Charlotte suddenly 
halted, and stood endeavouring to peer 
further. But they were soon out of view. A 
feeling of dismay had stolen over Charlotte. 
She hoped she was mistaken ; that the parties 
were not those she had fancied; and she 
slowly continued her way. A few paces more, 
she turned up the road leading tu Honey Fair 
and found herself nearly knocked over by one 
who came running against her, apparently in 
some excitement and in a great hurry. 

**Who’s this ?”’ cried the voice of Eliza 
Tyrrett. ‘* Charlotte East, I declare! I sey, 
have you seen anything of Caroline Mason ¢ 

Charlotte hesitated. She hoped she had not 
seen her; though the misgiving was upon her 
that she had. ‘‘ Did you think IL inight have 
geen her?” she returned, ‘“ Has she come 
this way ?”’ 

** Yes, I expect she has come this way, and 
I want to find her,’’ returned Eliza Tyrrett 
vehemently. ‘‘ I saw her making off out of 
Honey Fair, and 1 saw who was waiting for 
her round the corner. I knew my company 
wasn’t wanted then, and turned into Dame 
Buffle’s for a talk; and there I found that 
Madam Carry has been telling falsehoods 
about me. Let me set on to her, that’s all! 1 
shall say what she won’t like.” 

** Who do you mean was waiting for her 7? ”’ 
ae Charlotte East. 

Tyrrett laughed. She was beginning 


to recover her temper. ‘‘ You'd like to know, 
wouldn’t you ?”’ said she pertly. ‘“ But 1’m 
not going to tell tales out of school.”’ 

“I think I do know,” returned Charlotte 
quietly. “‘ I fear I do.” 

** Do you ? I thought nobody knew nothing 
about it but me. It has been going on this 
ten weeks. Did you see her, though, Char- 
lotte ?” 

‘** I thought I saw her, but I could not 
believe my eyes. She was with—with— 
some one she has no business to be with.”’ 

*“ Oh, as to business, J don’t know about 
that,’ carelessly answered Eliza Tyrrctt. 
ee have a right to walk with anybody we 

i e,”’ 

“Whether it is good or bad for ‘you ?” 
returned Charlotte. 

‘“There’s no ‘bad’ in it,’ cried Eliza 
Tyrrett indignantly. ‘1 never saw such az 
old maid as you are, Charlotte East, nover ! 
Carry Mason's not a child, to bo led into 
mischief.”’ 

‘““Carry’s very foolish,”? was Charlotte’s 
comment, , 

** Oh, of course you think so, or it wouldn't 
be you. You'll go and tell upon her at home, 
I suppose, now.” 

“I shall tell her,” said Charlotte. ‘‘ Folks 
should choose their acquaintances in their 
own class of life, if they want things to turn 
out pleasantly.” 

‘Were you not all took in about that 
shaw] !”’ uttered Eliza Tyrrett, with a laugh. 
‘You thought she went in debt for it at 
Bankes’s, and her people at home thought so, 
Het Mason shrieked on at her like anything, 
for spending money on her hack while she 
owed it for her board, He gave her that.” 

** Eliza!” 

‘* He did. Law, where’s the harm ? He is 
rich enough to give all us girls in Honey Fair 
one a-piece, and who’d he the worse for it ? 
Only his pocket ; and that can afford it. I 
wish he would !”’ 

** T wish vou would not talk so, Eliza. She 
is not a fit companion for him, even though 
it is but to take a walk; and she ought to 
remember that she is not.” 

‘He want» her for a longer companion 
than that,” observed ishza Tyrrott; ‘ that 
is, if he tells true. He wants hor to marry 
him.” 

** He—wants her to marry him ! ”’ repeated 
Charlotte, speaking the words in sheer 
amazement. ‘ Who says po 7” 

* He does. [should hardly think he can be 
in earnest, though.” 

“Eliza yrrett, we cannot be speaking 
of the »ame person,”’ cried Charlotte, feeling 
hewildered. ‘To whom have you beon 
alluding ?”’ 

“To the same that you have, I expect. 
Young Anthony Dare.” 


RES ED TI 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 
THE FORGOTTEN LETTER. 


It was the last day of March, and five o'clock 
in the afternoon, The great bell had rung in 
Mr. Ashley’s manufactory, the signal for the 
men to go to their tea, Scuffling foet echoed 
to it from all parts, and cluttered down the 
stairs on their way out. The ground floor was 
not used forthe indoor purposes of the manu- 
factory, the business being carried on in the 
first and second floors, ‘The first flight of 
stairs opened into what was called the serving- 
room, avery large apartment ; through this, 
on the right, branched off Mr. Ashloy’s room 
and Samuel Lynn’s. On the left, various 
passages led to other rooms, and the upper 
flight of stairs was opposite to the entrance- 
stairs, The serving-counter, running com- 
pletely across the room, formed a. barrier 
betweon the serving-room and the entrance 
staircase. 

The 1en flocked into the serving-room, 
passed it, and rattled down the stairs. 
Samuel Lynn was changing his coat to follow, 
and William Halliburton was waiting for him, 
his cap on, for he walked to and fro with the 
Quaker, when Mr. Ashley's voice was heard 
from his room: the counting-house, as it was 
frequently called. 

“William!” It was usual to distinguish 
the boys by their Christian name only ; the 
men by both their Christian and surnames. 
Samuel Lynn was ‘“* Mr. Lynn.” 

“Did thee not hear the muster calling to 
thee? ”’ 

William had certainly heard Mr. Ashley’s 
voice ; but it was so unupual to be culled by 
it, that he had paid no attention. He had 
very little communication with Mr, Ashley ; | 
in the three or four weeks he had now been 
ut the manufactory Mr. Ashley had not_ 
spoken to him a dozen words. He hastened | 
into the counting-house, taking off his cap in 
the presence of Mr, Ashley. 

* Have the men gone to tea 2?” inquired Mr. 
Ashley, who was sealing a letter. 

* Yer, sir,” rephed William, 

‘Is George Dance gone ?” George Dance 
Was an apprentice, and it was his business to 
teke the letters to the post. | 

“ They are all gone, sir, except Mr, Lynn ; | 
and dames Meeking, who is waiting to lock 
up.” 

“Do you know the post-oftice 7” 

Oh, yes, sir, It is in West Street, at the 
other end of the town.” 

* Take this letter, and put il carefally m.”’ 

William received the letter frown Mr. Ashley, 
and dropped it into his jacket pocket. It was 
addressed to Bristol; the London muil-hbags 
were already made up. Mr, Ashley put on his 
hat and departed, following by Samuel Lynn 





a 


and William. James Meeking locked up, as it 
was his invariable business to do, and carried 
the keys into his own house. He inhabited 
part of the ground floor of the premises. 

** Are thee not coming home with me this 
evening ?’’ inquired Samuel Lynn of William, 
who was turnins off the opposite way. 

‘“No; the master has given me a letter 
to post. I have also an errand to do for my 
mother.” 

{t happened (things do happen in a curious 
sort of way in this world) that Mrs. Halli- 
burton had desired William to bring her in 
some candles and soap at tea-time, and to 
purchase them at Lockett’s shop. Lockett’s 
shop was rather far off; there were others 
noarer; but Lockett’s goods were of the best 
quality, and his extensive trade enabled him 
to sell a halfpenny « pound cheaper. A 
halfpenny was a halfpenny with Jane then. 
William went on his way, walking fast. 

As he was passing the cathedral, ho came 
into contact with the college boys, then just 
lot out of school. It was the first day that 
Gar had joined ; he had received his appoint- 
ment, according to promise. Very thankful 
was Jane ; in spite of the drawback of having 
to provide them with linen surplices. Williarn 
halted to see if he could discorn Ger amidst 
the throng: it was not unnatural that he 
should Jook for him. 

One of tho boys caught sight of William 
standing there. It was Cyril Dare, the third 
son of Mr, Dare, » boy older and considerably 
bigger than William. 

* Tf there’s not another of that Halliburton 
lot posted there !*" cried he, to a knot of 
those aroynd. ~ Perhaps he will be coming 
winongst us next—because we have not 
enough with the two! Look at the fellow, 
staring at us! He is a common errand-boy 
at Asliley's.”” 

Frank Halliburton, who, little as he was, 
wanted neither for spirit nor pluck, heard the 
words and confronted Cyril Dare, ‘> That is 
my brother,” said he. ‘ What have you to 
sav against him %” 

Cyril Dure east a plance of scorn on Frank, 
regarding him from top to. toe, * You 
audacious young puppy! J say he is a snob, 
There {” 

“Then L say he is not,” retorted Frank, 
* You are one yourself, for saying tt.” 

Cyril Dare, big enough to have crushed 
Krank to death, speedily had him on the 
ground, and treated hin not very mercifully 
when there, Walliam, a witness to this, but 
not understanding it, pushed his way through 
the crowd to protect Frank, All he sew was 
that Frank was down, and two big boys wero 
kicking him. 

** Let him alone!” cried he. ‘ How ean 
you be so cowardly as to attack a Lttle 
fellow ? Andtwoof you! Shame!” 

Now, if there was one earthly thing that 
the college boys would not brook, it wag 
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teeing interfered with by a str r. William 
suffered, Frank’s treatment haa beet nernins 
to what he had to submit to. He was knocke 
down, trampled on, kicked, buffeted, abused ; 
Cyril Dare being the chief and primary 
aggressor. At that moment the under-master 
came in view, and the boys made off—all 
except thn Dare. 

Reined in against the wall, at a few yards’ 
distance, was a lad on a pony. He had deli- 
cately expressive features, large soft brown 
eyes, a complexion too bright for health, and 
wavy dark hair. The face was heautiful ; 
but two upright lines were indented in the 
white forchead, as if worn there by pain, and 
the one ungloved hand was white and thin. 
He was ae old as William within a year ; but, 
slight and fragile, would be taken to be much 
younger. Seong and hearing—though not 
very clearly—what had passed, he touched 
his pony, and rode up to Cyril Dare. The 
latter was beginning to walk away leisurely, 
in the wake of his companions; the upper 
boys were rather fond of ignoring the presence 
of the under-master. Cyril turned at hearing 
himeelf called. 

‘What! Is it you, Henry Ashley ’ 
Where did you spring from ¢™ 

“Cyril Dare,” was the answer, ‘‘ you are a 
wretched coward.” 

Cyril Dare was feeling anger yet, and the 
words did not lesson it, ‘‘ Of course you 
can say so!” he cried. ‘‘ You know that 
vou can say what you like with impunity. 
One can’t chastise a cripple like you.”’ 

The bril'‘iant, painful colour flushed into 
the face of Henry Ashley. To allude openly 
to infirmity such as this is as iran entering 
into the soul. Upon a sensitive, timid, refined 
nature (and those suffering from this sort of 
affliction are nearly sure to possess that 
nature), it falls with a bitterness that can 
neither be conceived hy others nor spoken of 
by themselves. Henry Ashley braved it out. 

“A coward, and a double coward !”’ he 
repeated, looking Cyril Dure full in the face, 
whilst the trausparent flush grew hotter on 
his own. ‘* You struck & young boy down, 
and then kiched lim; and tor nothing but 
that he stood up like a trump at your 
abuse of his brother.”’ 

“ You couldn't hear,’ returned Cyril Dare 


roughly. 

‘““T heard enough. J] say that you are a 
coward.” 

*“ Chut! They are snobs out-and-out.” 


**T don’t care if they are chimney-sweeps. 
It does not make you less a coward. And 
you'll be one as long as you live. If 1 had 
my strength, I’d serve you out as you served 
them out.” 

** Ah, but you have not your strength, you 
know !” mocked Cyril. ‘ And as you seem 
to be going into one of your heroic fits, I 
shall make a start, for I have no time to 
waste on them ” 


He tore away. Henry Ashley turned his 
pony and addressed William. Both boys 
ad spoken rapidly, so that scarcely a minute 
had passed, and Wiiliam had only just risen 
from the ground. He leaned against the wall, 
iddy, as he wiped the blood from his face. 
* Are you much hurt ?”’ asked Henry, kindly, 
his large dark eyes full of sympathy. 

““No, thank you; it is nothing,” replied 
William. “He is a great cowurd, though, 
whoever he is.”’ 

“It is Cyril Daro,’’ galled out Frank. 

** Yes, it is Cyril Dare,” continuec Henry 
Ashley. “I havo been telling him what a 
coward he is. JI am ashamed of him: he is 
my cousin, in a remote degree, I am glad 
you are not hurt.”’ e 

Henry Ashley rode away towards his home. 
Frank followed in the same direction ; as did 
Gar, who now came in view. William pro- 
ceeded up the town. He was a little hurt, 
although he had disowned it to Henry Ashley. 
His head felt light, his arms ached ; perhaps 

' the sensation of giddiness was as much from 
the want of food as anything. He purchased 
what was required for his mother ; ¢«and then 
made the best of his way home again. Myr, 
Ashley’s letter had gone clean out of his head. 

Frank, in the manner usual with boys. 
carried home so oxaggerated «a story of 
William’s damages, that Jane expectod to 
see him arrive half-killed. Samuel Lynn 
heard of it, and said William might stop ut 
home that evening. It has never been men- 
tioned that his hours were from six till eight 
in the morning, from nine till one, from two 
till five, and from six till cight. These were 
Mr. Lynn’s hours, and William was allowed 
to cea} the same ; the men had half-an-hour 
less allowed for breakfast and tea. 

Williain war glad of the rest, after his 
battle, and the evening passed on. It was 
growing late, almont bedtime, when suddenly 
there flashed into his memory Mr. Ashley’s 
letter. He put his hand into his jacket- 
pocket. Thero it lay, snug and safe. With 
a few words of explanation to his mother, so 
hasty and incoherent that she did not under 
stand a syllable, he snatched his cap, and 
flew away in the direction of the town. 

Boys have good legs and lungs; and 
William scarcely slackened speod until he 
gained the post-office, not far short of a mile. 
Dropping, the letter into th» box, he stood 
ugainst the wall to recover breath. A clerk 
was standing at the door whistling ; and at 
that moment a gentloman, apparently a 
stranger, chme out of a neighbouring hotel, 
a letter in hand. 

‘* This is the head post-office, I believe ?” 
said he to the clerk, 

ee Yes.”’ 

‘** Am Jin timo to post a letter for Bristol ? ” 

‘*No, sir. The bags for the Bristol mail 
are made up. It will be through the town 
directly.”’ 
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William heard this with consternation. 


| 





““T forgot it, sir, until night, and then I 


it was too late for this gentleman’s letter, it ; ran to the post-office and put it in. After- 


was too late for Mr. Ashley’s. 

He said nothing to any one that night ; 
but he lay awake thinking over what mien 
be the consequences of his forgetfulness. The 
letter might be one of importance; Mr. 
Ashley might discharge him for his neglect— 
and the weekly four shillings had grown into 
an absolute necessity. William possessed a 
largo sharo of conscientiousness, and the fault 
disturbed him much. 
| When he came down at six, he found his 
‘mothcr up and at work. Ho gave her the 

istory of what had happened. ‘* What can 
96 done ?* he asked, 

‘* Ney, William, put that question to your- 
elf. What ought you to do? Reflect a 
noment.”’ 

“TL supposo I ought to tell Mr. Ashley.”’ 

‘*Do not say ‘I suppose,’ my dear. You 
must tell him,”’ 

‘** Yos, I know I must,” he acknowledged. 
“J have been thinking about it all night. 
Hut I don’t like to.” 

** Ah,echild ! we have many things to do 
that we ‘don’t like,’ But the first trouble 
isalways the worst. Look it fully in the face, 
aid it will melt away. There is no help for 
it in this matter, William ; your duty is plain. 
Thore’s Mr. Lynn looking out for you.” 

William went out, heavy with the thought 
of the task he should have to accomplish 
aftor breakfast. He knew that he must do 
it. It was a duty, as his mother had said ; 
ané¢ she had fully impressed upon them all, 
from theif infancy, the necessity of looking 
out for their duty and doing it, whether in 
great things or in small. 

Mr. Ashley entered the manufactory that 
moming at his usual hour, half-past nine. 
Ho vpened and read his letters, and then was 
ongaged for some time with Samuel Lynn. 
By ten o'clock the counting-house was clear. 
Mr. Ashley was alone in it, and William 
know that his time was come. He went in, 
and approached Mr. Ashley's desk. 

Mr. Ashley, who was writing, looked up. 
= What is it ? - 

William’s faco grew red and white by 
turns. He was of a remarkably sensitive 
nuture; und these sensitive natures cannot 
help betraying their inward emotion, Try us 
he would, he could not get & word out. Mr. 
Ashley wus surprised, ‘* What is the matter?” 
he wonderinuly asked. 

“Tf you please, sir—I am very sorry—it 
is about the letter,’? he stammered, and was 
unuble to get any further. 

“The letter!’? repoated Mr. Ashley. 
‘What letter? Not the letter I gave you 
to post %” 

“J forgot it, sir,’—and William’s own 
voice sounded to his ear rasa clear. 

‘‘ Forgot to post it! That was unpardon- 
ably careless. Where is the letter ? ”’ 


wards I heard the clerk say that the Bristol 
bags were mado up, so of course it would not 
go. I am very sorry, sir,’’ he repeated, after 
& pause, 

‘* How came you to forget it 2? You se a 
to have gone direct from here, and pos 
it.” 

“So I did go, sir. 
but——” 

‘* But what ?”’ returned Mr. Ashley, for 
William had made a dead standstill. 

** The college boys set on me, sir. They 
were ill-using my brother, and I interfered ; 
and then they turned upon me. It made me 
forget the letter.” 

“It was you who got into an affray with 
the college boys, was it ?”’ cried Mr. Ashley. 
He had hoard his son’s version of the affair, 
without suspecting that it related to William. 

William waited by the desk. ‘If you 
please, sir, was it of great consequence ?”’ 

“It might have heen. Do not be guilty 
of such carelessness again.”’ 

** T will try not, sir.” 

Mr. Ashley looked down at his writing. 
William waited. He did not suppose it was 
over, and he wanted to know the worst. 
** Why do you stay ?” asked Mr. Ashley. 

* T hope you will not turn me away for it, 
sir.” he said, his colour changing again. 

** Well—not this time,” replied Mr. Ashley, 
umiling to himself. ‘“* But Ill tell you what 
1 should have felt inclined to turn you away 
for,”’ he addecd—* concealing the fact from 
me. Whatever fault, omission, or accident 
you may eornmit, always acknowledge it at 
once; it is the best plan, and the easiest. 
You may go back to your work now.” 

William left the room with a lighter step. 
Mr. Ashley looked after him. ‘“ That’s an 
honest lad,’ thought he. ‘** He might just 
us well have kept it from mo; calculating 
on the chances of its not coming out: many 
boys would have done so. He has been 
brought up in a good school,” 

Before the day was over, Williuam came 
again into contact with Mr. Ashley. That 
gentleman sometimes made his appearance in 
the manufactory in an evening—not always. 
He did not on this one, When Samuel Lynn 
and William entered it on their return from 
tea, a gentleman was waiting in the counting- 
house on business. Samuel Lynn, who waa, 
on such occasions, Mr, Ashley’s alter ego, 
came out of the counting-house presently, 
with a note in his hand. 

‘*Thee put on thy cap, and take this to 
the master’s house. Ask to see him, and say 
that I wait for an answer.” 

William ran off with the note: no fear of 
his forgetting this time. It was addressed in 
the plain form used by the Quakers, ‘‘ Thomas 
Ashley ;”? and could William have looked 
inside, he would have seen, instead of the 


That is I was going, 


as 


complimentary “‘Sir,”’ that the commencement 
was, ‘‘ Respected Friend.”” He observed his 
mother sitting close at her window, to catch 
what remained of the declining light, and 
nodded to her as he passed. 

““Can I see Mr. Ashley ?” he inquired, 
when he reached the house. 

The servant replied that he could. He left 
William in the hall, and opened the door of 
the dining-room ; a handsome room, of lofty 
proportions. Mr. Ashley was slowly pacing 
it to and fro, whilst Henry sat at a table, 

reparing his Latin exercise for his tutor. 

t was Mr, Ashley’s custom to help Henry 
with his Latin, easing difficulties to him by 
explanation. Henry was very backward with 
his classics; he had not yet begun Greek: 
his own private hope was, that he never 
should begin it. His sufferings rendered 
learning always irksome, sometimos unbear- 
able. The same cause frequently made him 
irritable—an irritation that could not be 
checked, as it would have been in a more 
healthy boy. The servant told his master he 
was wanted, and Mr. Ashley looked into the 
hall. 

“Qh, is it you, 
* Come in,” 

William advanced. ‘‘ Mr. Lynn said 1 was 
to see yourself, sir, and to say that he waited 
for an answer,”’ 

Mr, Ashley opened the note, and read it by 
the lamp on Henry’s table. It was not dark 
outside, and the chandelier was not lighted, 
but Henry's lamp was. ‘ Sit down,” said 
Mr, Ashley to William, and left the room, 
note in hand. 

William felt it was something, My. Ashley’s 
recognizing a difference between him and 
those black boys in the manufactory: they 
would searcely have been told to sit in the hall. 
William sat down on the first chair at hand. 
Henry Ashley looked at him, and he recognized 
him as the boy who had been maltreated by 
the college boys on the previous day; but 
Henry was 1n no mood to be sociable, or even 
condescending—he never was, when over his 
lessons. His hip was giving him pain, and 
his exercise wus muking him fractious. 

* There! it’s alwavs the case! Another 
five minutes, and I should have finished this 
horrid exercise. Papa 1s sure to go away, 
or be called away, when he’s helping me! 
it’s a shame.” 

Mrs. Ashley opened the door at this juncture, 
and looked into the room, ‘IT thought your 
papa was here, Henry.” 

‘** No, he is not here. He has gone to his 
study, and 1 am stuck fast. Some blessed 
noto has come, which he has to attend to: 
and I don’t know whether this word should 
be put in the ablative or the dative! I’) 
run the pen through it ! ”’ 

“Oh, Henry, Henry! Do 
impatient.” 

. Ashley shut the door again; and 


William ?”’ he said. 


not be so 
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Henry continued to worry himself, making 
no progress, except in fretfulness. At length 
William epproached him, ‘‘ Will you let me 
help you ?”’ 

urprise brought Henry’s grumbling to a 
standstill. ‘“‘ You!” he exclaimed. ‘Do 
you know anything of Latin ? ”’ 

**T am very much farther in it than what 
you are doing. My br ther Gar is as far as 
that. Shall help you? You have put that 
wrong; it ought to be in the accusative.” 

** Well, if you can help me, you may, for I 
want to get it over,’ said Henry. with a 
doubting stress upon the “can,” “ You car 
sit down, if you wish to,’ he patronizingls 
added. 

‘“Thank you, T don’t care aboutesitting 
down,”’ replied William, beginning at oncr 
upon his task, 

The two boys were soon deep in the exercist. 
William not doing it, but rendering it easy to 
Honry; in the same manner that Mr. Halj- 
burton, when he was at that stage, used ‘o 
make it clear to him, 

‘* Tsay,’ cried Henry, ‘“‘ who taught you ?” 

‘“Papa. He gave a great deul of time to 
me, and that got me on. I can see a 
wrong word there,” added William, castng 
his eyes to the top of the page. “It ought 
to be in the vocative, and you have put it in 
the dative.” 

‘“ You are mistaken, then. Papa told mo 
that: and he is not likely to be wrcng. 
Papa is one of the best classical scholars of 
the day—although he is a manufacturer,” 
added Henry, who, through his relatives, 
the Dares, had been infected with a contempt 
for business. 

‘It should be in the vocative,’ 
William. 

“Ishan'talterit. Theidea of your finding 
fault with Mr, Ashley’s Latin! Let us get 
on, What case is this) ~ 

The last word of the exercise was >eing 
written, when Mr. Ashley opened the door and 
called to Wiliam. He gave him a nove for 
Mr. Lynn, and William: departed. Mr. Ashley 
returned to completo the mterrupted exercise. 

“To say, papa, that fellow knows Latin,” 
began Henry. 

* What fellow 2?” returned Mr. Ashley. 

“Why, that chap of yours who ha» been 
here. He has helped me through my exercise. 
Not doing it for me: you need not be afraid ; 
but explaining to me how to doit. He made 
it easier to me than you do, papa.” 

Mr. Ashley took the book in his hand, and 
saw that it was correct. He knew Henry 
could not, or would not, have made it so him- 
self. Henry continued : 

** He said his papa usod to explain it to him. 
Fancy one of vour manufactory errand-boys 
saying * papa.’ ”’ 

* You must not class him with the ordinary 
errand-boys, Henry. The boy has been as 
well brought up as you have.” 


? 


repeited 
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i thought so; for he has impudence | a fellow so well up in his Latin should be ehut 


about him,’’ was Master Henry’s retort. 

“ ‘Was he impudent to you ?”’ 

“Tome? Ohno. He isas civila fellow as 
everIspoketo. Indeed, but for remembering 
who ho was, I should call him a gentlemanly 
fellow. Whilst he was telling me, I forgot who 
he was, and talked to him as an equal, and 
he talked to me as one. I call him im- 
Pe because he found fault with your 

atin.” 

“Indeed!” returned Mr. 
amused smile parting his lips. 

‘He says this word’s wrong. That it 
ought to be in the vocative case.”’ 

“So it ought to he,” assented Mr. Ashley, 
casting’ his eyes on the word to which Henry 
pointed. 

‘You told mo the dative, papa.” 

“That I certamnly did not, Henry. The 
mistake n ust have bocn your own.” 

‘He persisted that it was wrong, although 
Ttold him it was your Latin. Papa, it is tho 
samo boy who had the row yesterday with 
Cyril Dare. What a pity it is, though, that 


Ashley, an 


up in a manufactory!” 

“The only ‘ pity’ is, that he is in it too 
early,” was the response of Mr. Ashley. “ His 
Latin would not be any detriment to his being 
in a manufactory, or the manufactory to his 
Latin. I am a manufacturer myself, Henry. 
You appear to ignore that sometimes.” 

‘The Dares goonso. They din it into my 
ears that a manufacturer cannot ho o gentle- 
man.” 

** | shall cause you to drop the acquaintance 
of the Dares, if you allow yourself to listen to 
all the false and foolish notions they may give 
utterance to. Cyril Dare will probably go 
into a manufactory himeelf.”’ 

Henry looked up curiously. “I don’t 
think so, papa.” 

‘““¥ do,” returned Mr. Ashley, in a signifi- 
cant tone. Henry was surprised at the news. 
He know his father never advanced a decided 
opinion unless he had good grounds for it. He 
burst into alaugh. The notion of Cyril Dare’s 
going into a manufactory tickled his fancy 
amazingly, 


PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. “Very thoughtful—very persevering. ft 
has been the labour of my life, Mr. Ashley, to 
A SUGGESTED FEAR. foster good seed in my children; to reasa. 


with them, to make them my companiom. 

ONE morning. towards the middle of April, They have been endowed, I um thankful to 
Mrs. Halliburton went up to Mr. Ashley's. say, with admirable qualitios of héad ard 
She had brought hi:n the quarter’s rent. heart, and I have striven unweariedly ‘o 
* Will you allow me to pay it to yourself. nourish the good in them. 1t is not often that 
sir—now, and in future?” she asked. “1 boys are brought into contact with sorrow 30 
feel an unconquerable aversion to having carly as they. Their father’s death and my 


further dealings with Mr. Dare.”’ adverse circumstances have beon roal trials.” 
‘* T can understand that you should have,” “They must havo been,” rejoined Mr. 

said Mr. Ashley. ‘Yes, you can pay it to Ashley. 

me, Mrs. Halliburton. Always remembering * While others of their age think only of 

you know, that J am in no hurry for it,” he play,” she continued, ‘* my boys lfivo heen 

udded with a smile. obliged to learn the sad experiences of Lfe ; 


* Thank you. You are very kind. But 1) and it has given them a thought, a care, 
must pay as I yo on.” beyond their years. Thero is no necessity to 

He wrote the receipt, and handed it to her. make Frank and Edgar apply to their lessons 
“| hope you are satisfied with William?” unremittingly; they do it of their own 
Kho said, as she folded it up. accord, with their whole abilities, knowing 

Quite so. 1 believe he gives satisfaction | that education is the only advantage they can 
to Mr. Lynn. I have little to do with him | possess—the one chance of their getting on 
myself. Mr. Lynn tells mo that he finds him in the world. Had William been a_ boy of 
& remarkably truthful, open-natured boy.” a different disposition, Jess tractable, less 

** You will always find him that,” said Jane. reflective. Jess consciontious, 1 might have 
* He is getting more reconciled to%he manu- found some difficulty in inducing him to work 
factory than he was at first.” as he js doing.” 

* Did he not hke it at first 7” ‘** Does he complain ¢” inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“No, he did not. He was disappointed * Oh no, sir! He feels that it is his duty 
altogether. He had hoped to find sume em- | to work, to assist as far as he can, and he does 
ployinent more suited to the way in which ho | it without complaining. I see that he cannot 
had been brought up. He cannot divest him- | help tecling it. He would lke to be in the 
self of the idea that he 1s looked upon as on a college with his brogfhers ; but 1 cheer him up, 
level with the poor errund-bovs of your estab- and tell him it may all turn out for the best. 
lishinent, and therefore has lost caste. He Perhaps it will.” 
had wished also to be in some office -u She rose as she spoke. Mr. Ashley shook 
lawyer’s, for instance—where the hours for hands with her, and attended her through the 
leaving are early, so that he might have had | hall. ‘ Your sons deserve to get on, Mrs. 
the evening for lus studies. But he 1s grow- | Halliburton, and I hope they will do so. It 
ing more reconciled to the inevitable.” an admirable promuse for the futuro man 

“TT suppose he wished to continue his when a boy displays thought and self-re- 
studies ? ” liance.” 

‘He did so naturally. The foundation of ** Mauna !”? puddenly exclaimed Janey, as 
an advanced education has been laid, and he | they sat at breakfast the morning after this, 
expected it wus to go on to completion. His , ‘*do you remember what to-day is?’ It is 
brothers are now in the college school, occu- | my birthday.” 
pied all day long with their studies, and of Jane had remembered it. She had been 
course William feels the difference. He gets | alinost in hopes that the child would not re- 
to his books for an hour when he returns home | member it. One year ago that day tho first 
in an evening; but he is weary, and does not ghinpse of the shadow 5u svon to fall upon 
do much good.” ; them had shown itself. What a change! 

‘‘He appears to be a more persevering, ; The contrast between lust year and this was 
thoughtful boy than are some,” remurked Mr. | almost incredible. Then they had been in 

y. possession of a good home, were living in prop- 
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perity, im apparent security. Now—Jane’s 
eart turned sick at the thought. Only one 
phort year ! 

** Yea, Janey dear,” she replied in sadly 
subdued tones. “YT did not forget it. 

A double knock at the door interrupted 
what she would have further said. They 
heard Dobbs answer it: visitors were chiefly 
for Mrs. Reece. 

Who should be standing there but Samuel 
Lynn! He did not choose the familiar back 
way, a3 Patience did, had he occasion to call, 
but knocked at the front. 

‘““Ts Jane Halliburton within ?”’ 

“You can go and see,” said crusty. dis- 
appointed Dobbs, flourishing her hand to- 
wards the study door. ‘It’s not often that 
she’s out.”” 

Jane rose at his entrance ; but he declined 
tu sit, standing while he delivered the message 
with which he had been charged. 

“* Friend, thee need not send thy son to the 
manufactory again in an evening, except on 
Saturdays. On the other evenings he may 
remain at home from tea-time and pursue his 
studies. His wages will not be lessened.” 

And Jane knew that the considerate kind- 
ness emanated from Thomas Ashley. 

She managed better with her work as the 
months went on. By surnmer she could do it 
quickly ; the days were long then, and, by 
dint of sitting closely to it, she could earn 
twelve shillngs a week. With William's 
earnings, and the six shillings taken from Mrs. 
Reece's payments, that made twenty-two. It 
was quite # fortune compared with what had 
heen. But like most gocd fortunes it had 
its drawbacks, In the first place, she could 
not always ein it; she was compelled to 
steal unwilling time to mond her own and the 
children’s clothes. In the second place, o 
large portion of it had to be devoted to buying 
their clothes, besides other incidental ex- 
penses ; so that in the matter of housekeeping 
they were not much better off than betore. 
Still, Jane did begin to think that she should 
see her way clearer, But there was sorrow of 
a different nature looming in the distance. 

One afternoon, which Jane was obliged to 
devote to plain sewing, she was sitting alone 
in the study when there came ua hard short 
chump at it, which was Dobbs’s way of making 
known her presence there, 

‘Come in!” 

Dobbs came in and sat herself down oppo- 
site Jane. It was summer weather, and the 
August dust blew in at the open window. ‘I 
want to know what’s the matter with Janey,’ 
began she, without circumlocution. 

* With Janey ?” repeated Mrs. Halliburton. 
* What should be the matter with her? I 
know of nothing.”’ 

‘“Of course not,” sarcastically answered 
Dobbs. ‘“* Eyes appear to be given to some 
folks only to blind ’em—more’s the pity ! 
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You can’t see it ; my missis cant see it ; but 
T say that the child is ill.” 

‘Oh, Dobbs! | think you must be mis- 
taken.” 

‘Now I'd thark you to be civil, tf you 
plesse, Mrs, Halliburton,’ retorted Dobbs, 
* You don’t take mo for a common servant, 
IT hope. Who’s ‘ Dobbs’ ?”’ 

‘* T had no wish to be uncivil,”’ said Jane. 
“Il am _ so accustomed to hearing Mrs, 
Reece call you Dobbs, that i 

‘** My missis is one case, and other folks is 
another,’ burst. forth Dobbs, by way of in- 
terruption. ‘*T have a handle to my name, I 
hope, which is Mrs. Dobbs, and I'd be obleeged 
to vou not to forget it again. What's the 
reason that Janey’s always tired now, L ask 
—don't want to stir—gets a bright pink in the 
cheeks and inside the hander ?” 

“It is only the effect of the hot weather.” 

The opinion did not please Dobbs, ** There’s 
not a earthly thing happens hut it’s laid 
to the weather,” she angrily cried. ‘* The 
weather, indeed! Tf Janey is not going off 
after her pa, it’s an odd thing to meé.”’ 

Jane’s heart-pulse stood still. 

** Does she have night-prespirations, or does 
she not ?’ demanded Dobbs. ‘ She tells me 
she’s hot and damp; so I conclude it is so.” 

** Only from the heat—only from the heat,” 
panted Jane eagerly, She dared not admit 
the fear. 

** Well, the first tirne 1 go down to the town, 
I shall take herto Parry. It won't be at your 
cost,” she hastened to add in ungracious tones, 
for Jane was about to mterrupt. “Tf she 
wants to gnow what she is took to the doctor 
for, I shall tell her it is to have her teeth lookel 
at. She has a nasty cough upon her : perhaps 
you haven’t noticed that! Some can’t see a 
child decaying under their very nose, while 
strangers can see It palpable.” 

‘* She has coughed sinco last week, the day 
of the rain, when she went with Anna Lynn 
into the field at the back, and they got their 
feet wet. Oh, I am sure there is nothing 
seriously the matter with her,” added Jane, 
resolutely endeavourmg to put the suggested 
fear from her. ‘“T want her in; she must 
help me with my sewing.” 

“Then she’s not u-going to help,’ reso- 
lutely returned Dobbs, ‘* She has had a good 
dinner of roast lamb, sparrow-grass and 
kidney potatoes, and she’s sitting back in my 
easy chuir, opposite to my mussis in hers. 
Her wanting always to rest might have told 
some folks that she was wling. When chil- 
dren are in health, their legs and wings and 
tongue are on the go from morning till night, 
You never need pervide ‘em with a seat but 
for their meals; and, give ’em their way, 
they'd eat thom standing. Jane’s alw. 
wanting to rest now, and she shall rest.” 

‘‘ But, indeed she must help me to-day,” 
urged Jane, ‘She can sew straight se 
and hem. Look at this heap of mending | 
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amd it must be finished to-night. I cannot 
efford to be about it to-morrow.”’ 

“What sewing is it you want done?” 
questioned Dobbs, lifting up the work with 
@ jerk, “I'll do it myself sooner than the 
child shall be bothered.”’ 

‘**Qh no, thank you. I should not like to 
trouble you with it.” 

** Now, I make the offer to do the work,”’ 
erossly responded Dobbs ; “‘ and if I didn’t 
mean to do it, I shouldn’t make it. You’ddo 
well to give it me, if you want it done. 
Janey shan’t work this afternoon.” 

Taking her at her word, and indeed glad to 
do so, Jane showed Dobbs a task, and Dobbs 
swung off with it. Jane called after her that 
she had not taken a needle and cotton. 
Dobbs retorted that she had needles and 
cotton of her own, she hoped, and needn’t be 
beholden to anybody else for ‘em. 

Jane sat on, anxious, all the afternoon. 
Janey remained in Mrs. Reece’s parlour, and 
revelied in an early tea and pikelets. Jane 
was disturbed from her thoughts by the 
boisterous entrance of Frank and Gar; more 
boisterous than usual. Frank was o moat 
excitable boy, and had been told that evening 
by the head master of the college school, the 
Reverend Mr. Keating, that he might be one 
of the candidates for the vacant place in the 
choir, This was enough to set Frank off for 
aweek. ‘‘ You know what a nice voice you 
say 1 have, mamma; what a good ear for 
music !”’ he reiterated, ‘‘ As good, you tell 
us, as Aunt Margaret’s used to be. J shall 
be sure to gain the post if you will let me try. 
We have to be at college for an hour morning 
and afternoon daily, but we can easily get 
that up if we are industrious. Some of the 
best Helstonleigh scholars who have shone at 
Oxford and Cambridge were choristers. And 
I should have about ten pounds 4-year paid 
to me.”’ 


Ten pounds a-year! Jane listened with a 


aad heart. It would more than keep him 
in clothes, She inquired more fully into par- 
ticulars. 


The result was that Frank had permission 
to try for the vacant choristership, and gained 
it. His voice was the best of those tried. He 
went home in a glow. ‘“‘ Now, mamma, the 
sooner you set about a new surplice for me 
the better.” 

‘** A new surplice, Frank ! ”’ 
oll profit. 

““A chorister must have two surplices, 
mamma, King’s scholars can do with one, 
having them washed between the Sundays : 
chcristers can’t. We must have them always 
in wear, you know, except in Lent, and on the 
day of King Charles the Martyr.” 

ane smiled; he talked so fast. 
is that you are running on about ?” 

** Goodness, mamma, don’t you under- 
etand ? All the six weeks of Lent, and on the 
30th of January, the cathedral is hung with 


Ah, it was not 


What 


black, and the choristers have to wear black 
cloth surplices. They don’t find the black 
ones: the college does that.”’ 

Frank’s success in gaining the place did not 
ewe universal pleasure to the college school. 

ince the day of the disturbance in the spring, 
in which William was mixed up, the two 
young Halliburtons had been at a discount 
with the desk at which Cyril Dare sat; and 
this desk pretty well ruled the school. 

‘It’s coming to a fine pass! *’ exclaimed 
Cyril Dare, when the result of the trial was 
carried into the school. ‘ Here’s the town 
clerk’s own son passed over as nobody, and 
that snob of a Halliburton putin! Somebody 
ought to have told the dean what snoks they 
are.”’ 

‘“What would the doan have cared ?” 
grumbled another, whose young brother had 
been amongst the rejected ones. ‘ To get 
good voices in the choir is all he cares for in 
the matter.” 

‘“ IT say, where do they live—that set ?”’ 

“In a house of Ashley’s, in the London 
Road,” answered Cyril Dare. ‘“ They couldn't 
pay the rent, and my father put a bum in.” 

‘** Bosh, Dare!” 

“It’s true,’ said Cyril Dare. ‘‘ My father 
manages Ashley’s rents, you know. They’d 
have had every stick and stone sold, only 
Ashley—he is a regular soft over some things 
—took and gave them time. Oh, they are a 
horrid lot! They don’t keep a servant !”’ 

The blank astonishment this last item of 
intelligence caused at the desk, can’t be 
described. Again Cyril’s word was, disputed. 

* They don't, I tell you,” he repeated. “I 
taxed Halliburton senior with it one day, and 
he told me to my face they could not afford 
one. He possesses brass enough to set up a 
foundry, does that fellow. The eldest one is 
at Ashley’s manufactory, errand-boy. Errand- 
boy! And here’s this one promoted to the 
choir, over gentlomen’s heads! He ought tu 
be pitched into, ought Halhburton senior.” 

In the school, Frank was Halliburton 
senor; Gar, Halliburton junior. ‘* How is it 
that he says he was at King’s College before 
he came here ? I heard him tell Keating ao,” 
usked # boy. 

At this moment Mr. Keating's voiee wus 
heard. “ Silence!” Cyril Dare let a minute 
elapse, and then began again. 

* Such a low thing, you know, not to keep 
servants ! We couldn't do at ull without five 
or six. Vl tell you what: the school may do 
as it likes, but our desk shall cut the two 
fellows here.” 

And the desk did su; and Frank and Gar 
had to put up with many mortifications. 
There was no help for it. Frank was brave 
as a young lion; but against some sorts of 
oppression there is no standing up. More than 
once was the boy in tears, telling his griefs 
to his mother. It fell more on Frank than it 
did on Gar. 
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Jane could only strive to console him, at 
she did William. ‘“‘ Patience and forbearance. 
my darling Frank! You will outlive it ir 
time.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SHADOWS IN HONEY FAIR. 


Avaust was hot in Honey Fair. The women 
sat at their open doors, or even outside them : 
the children tumbled in the gutters; the 
refuse in the road was none the better for the 
rnonth’s heat. 

Charlotte East sat in her kitchen one Tues- 
day afternoon, busy as usual. 
shut, but her window was open. Suddenly 
the latch was lifted and Mrs. Cross came in: 
not with the bold, boisterous movements that 
were common to Honey Fair, but with creep- 
ing steps that seerned afraid of their own 
echoes, gnd a scared face. 

Mrs. Cross was in tronble. Her two 
daughters, Amelia and Maury Ann, to whom 
you have had the honour of an introduction. 
had purchased those lovely  cross-barred 
rarcenets, green, pink, and lilac, and worr. 
them at the partv at the AJhambra: which 


party went off satisfactorily, leaving nothing ' 


behind it but some headaches for the next 
day, and a trifle of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment io Honey Fair in general. What with 
the finery for the party, and other finery, and 
what with articles really useful, but which 
perhaps might have been done without, Honey 
Fair was pretty deeply in with the Mossrs. 
Bankes. Tn Mrs. Cross’s family alone, herself 
and her daughtors owed, conjointly, so much 
to these accommodating tradesmen that 1 
took eight shillings a week to keep them quiet. 
You can readily understand how this im- 
poverished the weekly housckeeping; and 
the falsehoods that had to be concocted, by 
way of keeping the husband, Jacob Cross, in 
the dark, were something alarming. This was 
the state of things in many of the homes of 
Honey Fair. 

Mrs. Cross came in with timid steps and a 
seared face. * Charlotte, lend me five shillings 
for the love of goodness !” cried she, speaking 
as if afraid of the sound of her own voice. 
**f don’t know another soul to ask but you. 
There ain’t another that would have it to lond, 
barring Dame Buffle, and she never lends.”’ 

‘“ You owe me twelve shillings already,” 
answered Charlotte, pausing for a moment in 
her sewing. 

“T knowthat. Tl pay youoff by degrees, 
if it’s only a shilling a week. 1 am a'most 
drove mad. Bankes’s folks was here yester- 
day, and me and the girls had only four shil- 
lings to give ’em. 1’m getting in arrears 
frightful, and Bankes’s is as cranky over it as 


Her door was . 
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can be. It’s all smooth and fair so long os 
you’re buying of Bankes’s and paying ’em ; 
but just get behind, und see what short 
answera and sour looks you’ :l have !”’ 

“But Amelia and Mary Ann took in their 
work on Saturday and had their money ?”’ 

“My patience ! I don’t know what us 
should do if they hadn't! We have to pay 
up everywhere. We’re in debt at Buffle’s, in 
debt to the baker, in debt for shoes ; we’re in 
debt on all sides. And there’s Cross spending 
three shilling good of his wagas at the public- 
house! It takes what me and the girls carn 
to pay a bit up here and there, and stop 
things from coming to Cross’s ears. Half the 
house is in the pawn-shop, and what’ll becorne 
of us I don’t know. T can’t sleep o’ nights, 
hardly, for thinking on’t.”’ 

Charlotte felt sure that, were it her case, 
she should not sleep at all. 

** Tho worst is, | have to keep the little ’uns 
away from school. Pay for ’em 1 can’t. And 
a fine muck they get into, playing in the road 
all day. ‘What does these children do to 
theirselves at school, to get into this dirty 
mess ?” asks Cross, when he comes in. ‘ Oh, 
they plays a bit in the gutter coming home.’ 
says 1. * We plays a bit, father,’ cries they, 
when they hears me, a-winking at exch other 
. to think how we does their father.” 
| Charlotte shook her head. ~ T should end 

it all.” 

* End it ! PF wish we could end it ! The girls 
is going to slave theirselves night) and day 
this week and next. But it’s not for my 
good: it’s for their’n. They want to get their 
grand silky out o’ pawn! Nothing but. outside 
finery goes down with them, though they've 
not an inside rag to their backs. They leave 
care to me. Fools to be sure, thoy was, to buy 
them silks ! They have been in the pawn-shop 
ever since, and Bankes’s a-tearing ‘em to 
pieces for the mouey !” 

* 1 should end it by confessing to Jacob,” 
said Charlotte, when she could get in a word. 
* He is not a bad husband——”’ 

‘And look at his passionate temper !” 
broke in Mrs. Cross. ~*~ Let it get to his oars 
that we have gone on tick to Bankes’s and 
elsewhere, and he'd rave the house out of 
“winders.” 

‘He would be angry at first, no doubt ; 
but when he cooled down he would see the 
necessity of something being done, und help 
init. If you all set on and put your shoulders 
to the wheel you might soon get clear. Live 
upon the very least that will satisfy hunger— 
the plainest food—dry bread and potatoes. 
No beer, no meat, no finery, no luxuries; and 
with the rest of the week’s money begin to pay 
up. You'd be clear in no time.” 

Mrs. Cross stared in consternation. “ You 
be a Job’s comforter, Charlotte! Dry bread 
und taters! who could put up with that ?”’ 

‘* When poor people like us fall into trouble, 
it is the only way that I know of to get out 
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‘a8 it. 


I'd rather mortify my appetite for 
® year than have my rest 


roken by 


‘““ Your advice is good enough for talking, 
Charlotte, but it don’t answer for acting. 
Cross must have his bit o’ meat and his beer, 
his butter and his cheese, his tea and his 
sugar—and so must the rest on us. But 
about this five shillings ’—do lend it me, 
Charlotte! It is for the landlord: we're 
almost in a fix with him.” 

‘““For the landlord !’’ repeated Charlotte 
involuntarily. ‘* You must keep him paid, or 
it would be the worst of all.”’ 

“1 know we must. He was took bad yes- 
terday—more’s the blessing !—and couldn’t 

t round; but he’s here to-day as burly as 

f. We haven’t paid him for this three 
weeks,” she added, dropping her voice to an 
ominous whisper; ‘‘ and I declare to you, 
Charlotte East, that the sight of him at our 
door is as good to me as a dose of physic. 
Just now, round he comes, a-lifting the latch, 
and me turning sick the minute I sees him. 
‘Ready, Mrs. Cross ?’ asks he, in his short, 
surly way, putting his brown wig up. ‘1’m 
sorry I ain’t, Mr. Abbott, sir,’ says 1; ‘ but 
T’ll have some next week for certain.’ ‘ That 
won’t do for me,’ says he: ‘I must have it 
this. If you can’t give me some money, J shall 
apply to your husband.’ The fright this put 
me into I’ve not got over yet, Charlotte ; for 
Cross don’t know but what the rent’s paid up 
regular, ‘I know what's going on,’ old 
Abbott begins again, ‘and I have knowed it 
for some time. You women in this Honey 
Fair, you pay your money to them Bankeses, 
which is the blight o’ the place, and then you 
can’t pay imo. Only fancy his calling 


- Bankeses a tlight !”’ 


“That's just what they are,” remarked 
Charlotte. 

** For shame, Charlotte East ! When one's 
way is a bit eased by bemy able to get a few 
things on trust, you must put in your word 
again it! Some of us would never get a ew 
ele to our backs if it wasn’t for Bankeses. 

bbott’s gone off to other houses, collecting ; 
warning me as he’d call again in half an hour, 
and if some money wasn’t ready tor him then 
he’d go straight off to Jacob, to his shop o’ 
work, If you can let me have one week for 
him, Charlotte—five shillings—I’ll be ever 
grateful.”’ 

Charlotte rose, unlocked a drawer, and gave 
five shillings to Mrs. Cross, thinking in her 
own mind that the kindest course would be 
for the landlord to go to Cross, as he had 
threatened. 

Mrs. Cross took the money. Her mind so 
far relieved, she could indulge in a little 
gossip; for Mr. Abbott’s half-hour had not 
yet expired. 

**T say, Charlotte, what d’ye think ¢ I’m 
afraid Ben Tyrrett and our Mary Ann is 
a-going to take up together.” 


. Indeed !”? exclaimed Charlotte, ‘That’s 
new.” 

‘** Not over-new. They have been talking 
together on and off, but I never thought it 
was serious till last Sunday. I have set my 
face dead against it. He has a nasty temper 
of his own ; and he’s nothing but a jobber at 
fifteen shillings a week, and his profits of the 
egg-whites. Our Mary Ann might do better 
than that.”’ 

“1 think she might,’’ assented Charlotte. 
‘* And she is over-young to think of marry- 
ing.” 

‘** Young !””’ wrathfully repeated Mrs. Cross, 
“T should think she is young! Girls are as 
soft as apes. The minute a chap says g word 
to ’em about marrying, they’re all agog to do 
it, whether it’s fit, or whether it’s unfit. Our 
Mary Ann might look inches over Ben 
Tyrrett’s head, if she had any sense in her. 
Hark ye, Charlotte! When you see her, 
just put in a word against it ; maybe it'll turn 
her. Tell her you’d not have Tyrrett at a 

ift.”” 
rae And that’s true,” replied Charlotte, with 
a laugh, as her guest departed. 

A few minutes, and Charlotte received 
another visitor. This was the wife of Mark 
Mason—a tall, bony woman, with rough black 
hair and a loud voice. That voice and Mark 
did not get on very well together. She put 
her hands back upon her hips, and used it 
now, standing before Charlotte in a threaten- 
ing attitude. 

‘*“ What do you do, keeping our Carry out 
atnight’” | ‘ 

Charlotte looked up in surprise. She was 
thinking of something else, or her answer 
might have been more cautious, for she was 
one of those who never willingly make mis- 
chief. 

‘““1 do not keep Caroline out. She is here of 
an evening now and then—not often.” 

Mrs. Mason laughed—a low derisive laugh 
of mockery. ‘‘I knew it was a falsehood 
when she told it me! There she goes out, 
night after night, night after night ; so I set 
Mark on to her, for 1 couldn’t keep her in, 
neither find out where she went to. Mark 
Was In a passion—something had put him out, 
and Carry was frightened, for he had hold ot 
her arm savage-like. ‘1 am at Charlotte 
East’s of a might, Mark,’ she said. ‘I shall 
take no harm there.” 

Cherlotte did not htt her eyes from her 
work. Mra, Mason stood defiantly. 

‘* Now, then! Where is it she gets to ?” 

‘““Why do you apply to me?” returned 
Charlotte. ‘“'I am not Caroline Mason’s 
keeper.” 

“lf you bain’t her keeper, you be her 
adviser,”’ retorted Mrs, Mason. ‘* And that’s 
worse,” 

‘* When I advise Caroline at all, 1 advise 
her for her good.” 

‘“My eyes are opened now, if they was 
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blind before,’”’ continued Mrs. Mason, apos- 
trophizing in no gentle terms the offending 
Caroline. ‘“‘Who gave Carry that there 
shawl ?—who gave her that there fine 
gown ?—who gave her that gold brooch, 
with a stone in it *twixt red and yaller, and a 
naked Cupid in white aflyingon it? ‘A nice 
brooch you’ve got there, miss,’ says I to her. 
‘Yes,’ says she, ‘they call ’em cameons,’ 
‘And where did you get it, pray ?’ says I. 
“And that’s my business,’ answers she. 
Next there was a neck-scarf, green and 
lavender, with yaller fringe at its ends, as 
deep as my forefinger. ‘ You’re running u 
a tidy score at Bankes’s, my lady,’ says I. ‘ 
shan’t come to you to pay for it,’ says she. 
‘No,’ fhinks I to myself, ‘ but you be living 
in cur house, and you may bring Mark into 
trouble over it,’ for he’s a soft-hearted gander 
at times. So down I goes to Bankes’s place 
last night. ‘Just turn to the debt-book, 
young man,’ says I to the gentleman behind 
the counter—it were the one with the dark 
hair—‘ and tell me how much is owed by 
Caroline Mason,’ ‘Come to settle it ?” asks 
he. ‘ Mybe, and maybe not,’ says I. ‘1 
wants my question answered, whether or no.’ 
Are you listening, Charlotte East ?” 

Charlotte lifted hor eyes from her work. 
éé Yes.”’ 

‘‘ He lays hold of a big book,” continues 
Mrs. Mason, who was talking her face crimson, 
‘* and draws his finger down its pages. ‘ Caro- 
line Mason-—Caroline Mason,’ says he. ‘I 
don’t think we have anything against her. 
No: it’s crossed off. There was a trifle 
against her, but she paid it last week.’ Well, 
I stood staring at the man, thinking he was 
deceiving me, saying she had pard. * When 
did she pay for that shawl she had in the 
winter, and how much did it cost ?” asks I. 
‘Shawl ?’ says he, ‘ Caroline Mason hasn’t 
had no shawl of us.’ ‘Nor a gown at 
Easter—a funcy sort of thing, with stripes 7?’ 
I goes on: ‘nor acameon brooch last week ? 
nor a scarf with yaller fringe ?’ ‘ Nothing o’ 
the sort,’ says he, decisive. ‘ Caroline Mason 
husn’t bought any of those things from us. 
She had some bonnet ribbon, and that she 
paid for.” Now, what was I to think ?”’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Mason. 

Charlotte did not know. 

‘*T comes home a-pondering, and at the 
corner of the lane I catches sight of a certain 
gentleman loitering about in the shade. The 
truth flashed into my mind. ‘ He’s after our 
Caruline,’ says I to myself ; ‘ and it’s him that 
has given her the things, and we shall just 
have her a world’s spectacle!’ I accused 
Eliza Tyrrett of being the confidant. ‘It 
isn’t me,’ says she ; ‘ it’s Charlotte East.’ So 
1 bottled up my temper till now, and now I’ve 
come to learn tho rights on’t.”’ 

““T cannot tell you the rights,” replied 
Charlotte. ‘‘I do not know them. 1 have 
striven to give Caroline some good advice 


lately, and that is all I have had to do with it, 
Mrs. Mason, you know that I should never 
sects Caroline, or any one else, but for her 
goo a 

Mrs, Mason would have acknowl this 
in acoolermoment, ‘‘ Why did chesteiett 
girl laugh at me, then? And why did Carry 
say she spent her evenings here ?’’ cried she, 
‘The gentleman I see was young Anthon 
Dare: and Carry had better bury herself 
alive than be drawn aside by his nonsense,”’ 

‘“ Much _better,’’ acquiesced Charlotte, 
‘* Where is Caroline ? ” 

“* Under lock and key,’’ said Mrs. Mason. 

“* Under lock and key !’’ echoed Charlotte, 

** Yes; under lock and key ; and there she 
shallstop. She was out all this blessed morn- 
ing with Eliza Tyrrett, and never walked her- 
self in till after Mark had had his dinner and 
was gone. So then I began upon her. M 
temper was up, and I didn’t spare her. t 
vowed J’d tell Mark what I had seen and 
heard, and what sort of a wolf she allowed to 
make her presents of fine clothes. With that 
she turned wild and flung up to her room in 
thecock-loft, and I followed and locked her in.” 

**'You have done very wrong,”’ said Char- 
lotte. ‘* It is not by harshness that any good 
will be done with Caroline. You know her 
disposition : a child might lead her by kind- 
ness, but she rises up against harshness. My 
opinion is that she never would have given 
the least trouble at all had you made her a 
better home.”’ 

This bold avowal took away Mrs. Mason’s 
breath. ‘ A better home !”’ cried she, when 
she could speak. “‘A better home! Fed 
upon Frenth rolls and lobster salad and apri- 
cot tarts, and give her a lady’s maid to hook- 
aund-eye her gown for her! My heart! that 
beats all.”’ 

‘“T don’t speak of food, and that sort of 
thing,” rejoined Charlotte. “If you had treated 
her with kind words instead of cross ones 
she would have been as good a girl as ever 
lived. Instead of that you have made your 
home unbearable ; and so driven her out, with 
her dangerous good looks, to be told of them 
by the tirst idler who came across her: and 
that seems to have been Anthony Dare. Go 
home and let her out of where you have 
locked her in; do, Hetty Mason! Let her 
out, and speak kindly to her, and treat her as 
w sister; and you'll undo all the bad yet.” 

‘“*T shan’t then !”’ was the pasrionate reply. 
“Tl see you and her hung first, before I 
speak kind to her to encourage her in her 
loose ways !”” 

Mrs. Mason flung out of the house as she 
concluded, giving the door a bang which only 
had the effect of sending it open again. Char- 
lotte sighed as she rose to close it: not only 
for any peril that Caroline Mason might be jn, 
but for the general blindness, the distorted 
views of right and wrong, which seemed to 
obtain amidst the women of Honey Fair. . 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DARES AT HOME. 


A PROFuSION of glass and plate glittered on 
the dining-table of Mr. Dare. It was six 
o’clock, and they had just sat down. Mrs. 
Dare, in a light gauze dress and blonde head- 
dress, sat at the head of the table. There was 
a large family of them; four sons and four 
daughters ; and all were present; also Miss 
Benyon, the governess. Anthony and Herbert 
sat on either side Mrs. Dare; Adelaide and 
Julia, the eldest daughters, near their father ; 
the four other childron, Cyril and George, 
Rosa and Minny, were between thom. 

Mr. Dare was helping the salmon. In due 
course. a plate, tollowed by the sauce, was 
carried to Anthony. 

‘*What’s this! Melted butter! Where's 
the lobster sauce ?” 

‘There is no lobster sauce to-day,” said 
Mrs. Dare. ‘ We sent late, and the lobsters 
were all gone. There was a small supply. 
Joseph, take the anchovy to Mr. Anthony.” 

Mr, Anthony jerked the anchovy sauce off 
the salver, dashed some on to his plate, and 
jerked the bottle back again. Not with a very 
yood grace: his palate was a dainty one. 
Indeed, it was a family complaint. 

‘1 wouldn’t give a fig for salmon without 
lobster sauce.’ he cried. ‘1 hope you won’t 
yond late again.” 

‘It was the cook's fault,” said Mrs. 
Dare. ‘She did not fully unddistand my 
orders.” 

‘ Deaf old creature! exclaimed Anthony. 

‘Anthony, there's cucumber,” said Julia. 
looking down the table at her brother. ‘* Ann, 
take the cucumnber to Mr. Anthony.” 

“You know I never eat cucumber with 
salmon,” grumbled Anthony, in reply. And 
it was not graciously spoken, for the offer had 
been dictated by good-nature. 

A pause ensued. It was ut length broken by 
Mrs. Dare. 

** Herbert, are you growing more reconciled 
to office-work ?”’ 

‘**No; and never shall,” returned Herbert. 
* From ten till five is an awful clog upon one’s 
time ; it’s as bad as school.” 

Mr. Dare looked up from his plate. “ You 
might have been put to a profession that would 
occupy a great deal inore time than that, 
Herbert. What calls have you upon your 
time, pray, that it is so valuable ? Will you 
take some more fish ~”’ 
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afternoon ? You were away from the office 
altogether, after two o’clock.”’ 

“Out with Hawkesley,”’ shortly replied 
Anthony. 

** Yes; it is all very well to say, ‘ Out with 
Hawkesley,’ but the office suffers. I wish you 
young men were not quite so fond of taking 
your pleasure.” 

** A little more fish, sir ?”’ asked Joseph of 
Anthoay. 

** Not if 1 know it.” 

The second course came in. A quarter of 
lamb, asparagus and other vegetables. Her- 
bert looked cross. He had revently taken a 
dislike to lamb, or fanciod he had done so. 

“Of course there’s something coming for 
me!”’ he said. ¢ 

“ Oh, of course,’ said Mrs. Dare. ‘ Cook 
knows you don’t like lamb.” 

Nothing, however, came in. Ann was sent 
to inquire the reason of the neglect. The cook 
had been unable 10 procure veal cutlet, and 
Master Herbert had said if she ever sent him 
up a mutton-chop again he should throw it at 
her head. Such was the message brought back. 

** What an old story-teller she nfust be to 
say she could not get veal cutlet !”’ exclaimed 
Herbert. ‘Il hate mutton and lamb, and 1 
am not going to eat cither ono or the other.” 

** T heard the butcher say this morning that 
he had no veal, Master Herbert,” intorposed 
Ann. ‘ This hot weather they don’t kill much 
meat.” 

** Why have you taken this dislike to lamb, 
Herbert ?”? asked Mr. Dare. ‘‘ You have 
eaten it all the soason.” 

* That’s just it,” answered Hérbert. ‘I 
have eaten so much of it that 1 am sick 
of it.” 

‘Never mind, Herbert,” said his mother. 
“ There’s a cherry tart coming and a delicious 
lemon pudding. 1 don’t think you can be 
so very hungry ; you went twice to salmon.” 

Herhert was not in a good humour. All the 
Dares had been culpably pampered, and of 
course it bore its fruits. Ho sat drumming 
with his silver fork upon the tuble, conde- 
scending to try a little asparagus, and a great 
deal of both pie and pudding. Cheese, sulad, 
and dessert followed, of which Herbert par- 
took plentitully. Still he thought he was ter- 
nbly used in not having had different meat 
specially provided for him ; and he could not 
recover his good humour. | tell you the Dares 
had been most culpably indulged. The house 
was one of luxury and profusion, and overy 
little whim und fancy had been studied. 11 is 
one of the worst schools «a child can bo 
reared in. 


The three younger daughters and the 


‘Well, 1 don’t know. I think I will. It as! governess withdrew, after taking cach a glass 


good to-day; very good with the cucumber, 


that Anthony despises.”’ 
Ann took his plate up to Mr. Dare. 


| their lessons or to play. 


of wine. Cyril and George went off likewise, to 
It was their own 
affair, and Mr. Dare made it no concern of his. 


“Anthony,” said that gentleman, as he Presently Mrs. Dare and Adelaide rose. 


helped the salmon, ‘‘ where were you this 


‘*Hawkesley’s coming in this evening,’ 
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called out Anthony, as they were going 
through the door. 

Adelaide turned. ‘ What did you say, 
Anthony ?” 

“Lord Hawkesley’s coming. At least he 
said he would look in for an hour. But thero’s 
no dependence to be placed on him.” 

“We must be in the large drawing-room, 
mamurna, this evening,” said Adelaide, as they 
crossed tho hall. ‘‘ Miss Benyon and the chil- 
dren can take tea in the school-room.” 

‘““'Yes,’” assented Mrs. Dare. “It is bad 
form to have one’s drawing-room cucumbered 
with children, and Lord Hawkesley under- 
stands all that. Let them be in the school- 
room.” 

“* Jufia also ?”’ 

Mrs. Dare shrugged her shoulders. “ If you 
can persuade her into it. I don’t think Julia 
will consent to take tea in the school-room. 
Why should she ?”’ 

Adelaide vouchsafed no reply. Dutiful chil- 
dren they were not—affectionate children they 
were not—they had not been brought up to 
be so. Mrs. Dare was of the world, worldly : 
very mifch so: and that leaves very little 
time upon the hands for earnest duties. Sho 
had takon no pains to train her children: she 
had given them very little love. This conver- 
sation had taken place in the hall. Mrs. Daro 
went upstairs to the large drawing-room, a 
really handsome room. She rang the bell and 
gave sundry orders, the moving motive for 
all being the doubtful visit of Viscount 
‘Hawkesley—ices from the pastrycook’s, a tray 
of refroshments, the best china, the best silver. 
Then Mrs. Dare reclined in her chair for her 
after-dinner nap—an indulgence she much 
favoured. 

Adelaide Dare ontered the smaller drawing- 
room, an apartment more commonly used, 
and opening from the hall. Julia was reading 
w book just brought in from the library. Miss 
Benyon was softly playing, and the two little 
ones were quarrelling. Miss Benyon turned 
round from the piano when Adelaide entered. 

‘You must make tea in the school-room 
this evening, Mi-~s Benyon, tor the children. 
Julia, you are to take yours there.” 

Julia looked up from her book. ‘ Who 
Says 80 7?” 

“Mamma. Lord Huwkesley’s coming, and 
wo cannot have the drawing-room crowded.” 

** Tain not going to keop out of the drawing- 
room for Lord Hawkesley,”’ returned Julia, a 
quiet girl in appearance and manner. “ Who 
is Lord Hawkesley, that he should disarrange 
the economy of the house ? There's so much 
ceremony und parade observed when he 
comes that 1t upsets all comfort. Your lord- 
ship this, and your lordship that; and papa 
my-lording him to the skies. 1 don’t like it. 
He looks duwn upon us—I know he does— 
although ho condescends to make wu sort of 
friend of Anthony.” 

Adelaide Dure’» dark eyes flashed and her 


face crimsoned. She was a handsome girl. 
** Julia ! I do think you are an idiot !”’ 

“Perhaps I am,” composedly returned 
Julia, who was of a careless, easy temper ; 
“but I am not going to be kept outof the 
drawing-room for my Lord Hawkesley. Lets 
me go on with my book in peace, Adelaide : 
it is a charming one.”’ 

Meanwhile Herbert Dare, seeing no pros- 
pect of more wine in store—for Mr. Dare, 
with wonderful prudence, told Herbert that 
two glasses of port were sufficient for him— 
left his seat. and bolted out at the dining-room 
window, which opened on to the ground. He 
ran into the hall for his hat, and then, speed- 
ing across the lawn, passed into the high-road. 
Anthony remained alone with his father; and 
Anthony was plucking up courage to speak 
upon a subject that was causing him some 
perplexity. He plunged into it at once. 

** Father, Iam ina mess. I havo managed 
to outrun the constable.” 

Mr. Dare was at that moment holding his 
glass of wine between his eye and the light. 
The words quite scared him. He set his 
glass down and looked at Anthony. 

* How's that ? How have you managed 
that ?” 

“J don’t know how it has come about,” 
was Anthony’s answer. ‘It is so, sir; and 
you must be so good as to help me out of it.” 

* Your allowance is sufficient—amply so 
Do you forget that I set you clear of debt at 
the beginning of the year? What money do 
you want ?”’ 

Anthony Dare began pulling the fringe out 
of the dessert napkin, to the great detriment 
of the darhask. ‘* Two hundred pounds, sir.” 

** Two hundred pounds !”’ echoed Mr. Dare, 
a dark expression clouding his handsome face. 
“Do you want to ruin me, Anthony ? Look 
at my expenses ! look at the claims upon me! 
lsay that your allowance is a liberal one, and 
you ought to keep within it.” 

Anthony sat biting his lip. “I would not 
have applied to you, sir, if 1 could have helped 
it; but 1] am driven into a corner and muet 
find money. I and Hawkesley drew some bills 
together. He has tuken up two, and I iv 

* Then you and Hawkesley were a couple of 
fools for your pains,’ intemperately inter- 
rupted Mr. Dare. ‘“ ‘There's no gume so dan- 
gerous, so delusive, as that of drawing bills. 
Have I not told you so, over and over again ? 
Simple debt muy be put off from month to 
month, and from year to year; but bills are 
nasty things. When I was a young man [ 
lived for years upon promises to pay, but I 
took care not to put my name to a bill.” 

‘* Huwkesloy——”’ 

‘* Hawkesley may do what you must not,’’ 
interrupted Mr. Dare, drowning his son’s 
voice. ‘* He has his father’s long rent-roll to 
turn to. Recollect, Anthony, this must not 
occur again. It is impossible that I can be 
callod upon periodically for these sums, 





Qe: - 
Herbert is almost a man, and Cyril and 
George are growing up. A pretty thing, if 
ou were all to come upon me in this manner. 
have to exert my wits as it is, I can tell 
ou. Ili give you a cheque to-morrow ; and 
should serve you right if I wore to put you 
upon half allowance until] J] am repaid.” 

Mr. Dare finished his wine, rang for the 
table to be cleared, and left the room. 
Anthony remained standing against the sido 
of the window, half in, half out, buried in a 
brown study, when Herbert came up, leaping 
over the grass. Herbert was nearly as tall 
as Anthony. He had been for some time 
articled to his father, but had only joined 
the office the previous Midsummer. He 
looked into the room and saw it was empty. 

‘* Where’s the governor ? ”’ 

“‘ Gone somewhere. Into the drawing-room, 
perhaps,”’ replied Anthony. 

“What a nuisance!” ejaculated Herbert. 
* One can’t talk to him before the girls. I 
want twenty-five shillings from him. Mark- 
ham has the primest fishing-rod tu sell, and 
1 must have it.” 

‘Twenty-five shillings for a fishing-rod 
eried Anthony. 

“And cheap at the price,’’ answered Her- 
bert. ‘* You don’t often see so complete a 
thing as this. Markham would not part with 
it—it’s a relic of his better days, he »ays— 
only his old nother wauts sore comfort or 
other which he can't otherwise afford. The 
case—— 

‘You have half-a-dozen fishing-rods_al- 
veady.” _ 

‘ Half adozen rubbish! Thats what they 
are, compared with this one. It’s no business 
of yours, Authomny.”’ 

* Notatall. But vou'll oblige me, Herbert, 
by not bothering the governor for money 
to-night. I have been asking him for some, 
and it ha. put him out.” 

* Did you get it 77 

Anthony nodded. 

“Then you'll let me have the one-pound- 
five, Anthouy 7?” 

“71 eamt,” returned Anthony. “I shall 
have a cheque to-morrow, and | must pay it 
away whole. That wo1.'t clear me. But | 
didn’t dure to tell of more.” 

“If I don't yet that fishimg-rod to-night. 
Markham muy sej} it to some one else,” 
grumbled Herbert. 

‘Go and get it,” replied Anthony. ** Pro- 
mise him the money for to-morrow. 
are not obliged to give it, you know, 
governor has just said that he lived for 
upon promises to pay.” 

‘* Markham wants the money down,” 
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“Hell think that as good as down if! 
you tell him he shall have it to-morrow, | only hot. 


Bring the fishing-rod away ; possession’s Dine 
e 9 
points of the law, you know. 
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“Let him. You can row again. It’s the 
easiest thing on earth to fence off little paltry 
debts like that. People get tired of asking 
for them.” 

Away vaulted Horbert for the fishing-rod. 
Anthony yawned, stretched himself, and 
walked out just as twilight was fading. He 
was going out to keep an appointment, 

Herbert Dare went bick to Markham’s. 
The man—though, indeed, so far as birth 
went he might be called a gentloman—lived 
a little way beyond Mr. Dare’s. The cottage 
was situated in the midst of a large garden, 
In which Markham worked lato and early. 
He had a very, very small patrimony upon 
which he lived and kept his mother. He was 
bending over one of the beds when Herbort 

| returned. “He would take the fishing-rod 
then, and bring tho money over at nine in 
the morning, before going to tho office. Mr. 
Dare was gone out, or he would have brought 
it at once,’’ was the substance of tho words 
in which Herbert concluded the negotiation. 

Could they have looked behind the hedge 
at that moment, Herbert Dare and Markham, 
they would have seen two young gantlemen 
suddenly duck down under its shelter, creep 
silently slong, heedless of the ditch, which, 
however, was tolerably dry at that season, 
make a sudden bolt across the road, when they 
got opposite Mr. Dare’s entrance, and whisk 
within its gates. They were Cyril and George. 
That they had been at some mischief and 
were trying to escape detection, was unmis- 
takable. Under cover of the garden-wall, as 
they had previously done under cover of the 
hedge, crept they ; sprang into the house by 

| the dining-room window, tore up the stairs, 

| and took refuge in the drawing-room, stert- 

'lingly arousing Mrs. Dare from her after- 
dinner slumbers, 

In poiut of fact, they had reckoned upon 
finding the room unoccupied. 


CHAPTER TV. 


THROWING AT THIS BATH, 
AROUSED thus abruptly out of sleep, cross 
and startled, Mrs. Dare attacked the two 


boys with angry words. “1 will know what 


You | you have been doing,” she exclaimed, rising 

The | 

years | 
1! do you come violently in, in this manner, 

| Joohing as frightened as hares 


and shaking out the flounces of her dress, 
‘You have been at some mischief! Why 


yy 2) 
: 


* Not frightened,” replied Cyril,“ We are 
We had a run for it.” 
* Arun for what ¥”’ she repeated. “* When 


I say I will know a thing, I mean to know it. 


** He'll make such an awful row afterwards, | 1 ask you what sou have been doing ?” 


if he finds he does not get tho money.”’ 


| ‘It’s nothing very dreadful, that you need 


THROWING AT THE BATS. 


put yourself out,’ replied George. ‘‘ One of 
old Markham’s windows has come to grief.”’ 

“Then that’s through throwing stones 
again!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dare. ‘‘ Now T am 
eertain of it, and you need not attempt to 
deny it. You shall pay for it out of your 
own pocket-money if he comes here, as he 
did the last time.” 

** Ah, but he won't come here,’ 
Cyril. ‘‘ He didn’t see us. Is tea not ready 

‘** You can go to the school-room and see. 
You are to take it there this evening.”’ 

The boys tore away to the school-room. 
Unlike Julia, they did not care where they 
took it, provided they had it. Miss Benyon 
was pouring out the tea as they entered. 
They threw themselves on a sofa, and burst 
into a fit of laughter so immoderate and 
long that their two young sisters crowded 
round eagerly, asking to hear the joke. 

‘““It was the primest fun!” cried Cyril, 
when he could speak. ‘*‘ We have just smashed 
one of Markham’s windows. The old woman 
was at it in a nightcap, and I think the stone 
must have touched her head. Markham and 
Herbert wpre holding a confab together and | 
they never saw us!” 

‘* We were chucking at the leathering hats,” 
put in George, jealous that his brother should 
have all the tolling to himself, “and the | 
stone——”’ 

‘It is leather-winged bat, George,”’ intcr- | 
ruptod the governess, ‘I corrected you the | 
other night.” 

‘* What docs it matter ? roughly answered | 
George. ‘1 wish you wouldn’t put me out. 
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returned 
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A leathering-bat dipped down nearly rght | 


upon our heads, and we both heaved at him, 
and one ol the stones went through the 
window, nearly taking, as Cyn] says, old 
Mother Markham’s head. Won't they be in | 
a tomper at having to pay forit! They are | 
as poor as charity.” 

** They'll inake you pay,” said Rosa. 

‘Will they ?” retorted Cyml. *° No catch, 
no have! Jl give them leave to make us 
pay when they find us out. 
we aro donkeys, you girls ?) We dipped | 
down under the hedge, and not a soul saw 
us. What’s for tea?” 

** Bread and butter,”’ replied the governess. 


* Then those may eat it that like! IT shall | 


have jam.” 

Cyril rang the bell as he spoke. Nancy, 
the maid who wuited on the school-room, 
came in answer to it. ‘Some jam,” said 
Cymnl. ‘‘ And be quick over it.” 

‘What sort, sir ?”’ inquired Nancy. 

* Sort ? oh—let’s seo: damson.” 

* Tho damson jam was fimshed last week, 
sir, Itis nearly the season to make more.”’ 

Cyril replhed by a rude and ugly word. 
After some cogitation, he decided upon black 
currant. 

‘* And bring me up sume apricot,’’ put in 
George. 
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‘* And we'll have some gooseberry,” oalled 
out Rosa, ‘“‘If you boys have jam, we'll 
have some too.”’ 

Nancy disappeared, Cyril suddenly threw 
hirnself back on the sofa, and burst into 
another ringing laugh. ‘I can’t help it,” 
he exclaimed. “I am thinkimg of the old 
woman's fnght, and their dismay at having 
to pay the damage.’ 

‘**Do you know what I should do in your 
place, Cyril ?”’ said Miss Benyon, ‘* I should 
go back to Markham, and tell him honourably 
that Icausedtheaceident. You know how poor 
they are; they cannot afford to pay for it.” 

Cyril stared at Miss Benyon. ‘‘ Where’d 
be the pull of that ?”’ asked he, 

““The ‘pull,’ Cyril, would be, that vou 
would repair a wrong done to an unoffending 
neighbour, and might go to sleep with a clear 
conscience.” 

The last suggestion amused Cyril amazingly 
he and conscience had not a great deal to do 
with each other. Ho was politely telling 
Miss Benyon that those notions were good 
enough for old maids, when Nancy appeared 
with the several sorts of jam domanded. 
Cyril drew his chair to the table, and Nancy 
went down. 

‘* Ring the bell, Rosa,” said Cyril, hefore 
the girl could well have reached the kitchen. 
** 1 can’t see one sort from another ; we must 
have candles,” 

‘** Ring it yourself,”’ retorted Rosa, 

‘** George, ring the bell,” commanded Cyril. 

Goorge obeyed. He was under Cyril in the 
college school, and accustomed to obey him. 

“You might have told Nancy when she was 
here,” remarked Miss Benyon to Cyril. ‘ It 
would have saved her a journey.” 

** And if it would ?”’ asked Cyril. ‘* What 
were servants’ legs made for, but to be used ?”’ 

Naney received the order for the candles, 
and brought them up. It was to be hoped 
her legs were made to be used, for searcely 
had Cyril begun to enjoy bis black currant 
jam whon they were heard coming up the 


Do you suppose | stairs again. 


‘** Master Cyml, Mr. Markham wants to see 
you 

Cyril and the rest exchanged looks, °° Did 
you say L was at home ?” 

** Yog, sir.” 

* Then you were an idiot for your pains ! 
I can’t come down, tell him. Tam at tea,” 

Down went Naney accordingly, And back 
she camo again, ‘* He says he must see you, 
Muster Cyril.” 

‘** Bo a man, Cyril, and face it,’ whispered 
Miss Benyon in his ear, 

Cynil jerked his head rudely away from her. 
*T won't go down, There! Naney, you 
may tell Markham so.” 

‘* He has sat down on the garden bench, 
sir, outside the window to wait,” explained 
Nancy. ‘ He says, if you won't see him he 
shall ask for Mr. Dare.’ 
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he appeared to be in for it. 
this bread and jam on the table, and clatterad 


down. ‘‘ Who’s wanting me?” called out 
he, when he got outside. “ Oh !—is it you, 
Markham ?”’ 


“* How came you to throw a stone just now, 
and break my window, Cyril Dare ? ” 

The words threw Cyril into the greatest 
apparent surprise. “J throw a stone and 
break your window !”’ repeatedhe. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean.”’ 

“* Either you or your brother threw it ; you 
were both together. It entered my mother’s 
bed-room window, and went within an inch 
of her head. Tl trouble you to send a 
glazier round to put the pane in.” 

“Well, of al] strange accusations, this is 
about the strangest !”’ uttered Cyril. ‘‘ We 
have not been near your window; we are 
upstairs at our tea.”’ 

At this juncture, Mr. Dare came out. He 
had heard the altercation in the house. 
** What’s this ?”’ asked he. ‘‘ Good evening, 
Markham.” 

Markham explained. ‘“ They crouched 
down under the hedge when they had done 
the mischief,” he continued, ‘‘ thinking, no 
doubt, to get away undetected. But, as it 
happened, Brooks the nurseryman was in his 
ground behind the opposite hedge, and he 
saw the whole. Ho says they were throwing 
at the bats. Now I should be sorry to get 
them punished, Mr. Dare ; we have been boys 
ourselves ; but if young gentlemen will throw 
stones, they must pay for any damage they 
do. JI have requested your son to send a 
glazier round in the morning. 1] am sorry he 
should have denied the fact.”’ 

Mr. Dare turned to Cyril. ‘If you did it, 
why do you deny it ?” 

Cyril hesitated for the tenth part of a 


second. Which would be the best policy ? 
To give in, or to hold out ? He chose the 
latter. His word was as good as that con- 


founded Brooks’s, and he’d brave it out! 
“We didn’t do it,’ he angrily said; ‘“‘ we 
have not been near the place this evening. 
Brooks rnust have nnustaken others for us in 
the dusk. ” 

““They did do it, Mr. Dare. There’s no 
mistake about it. Brooks had been watching 
them, and he thinks it was the bigger one who 
threw that particular stone, If 1 had set a 
house on fire,’ Markham added to Cyril, 
“Td rather confess the accident, than deny 
it by a lie, What sort of a man do you expect 
to make ?”’ 

‘“A better one than you!” insolently 
retorted Cyril. 

** Wait ean instant,’ said Mr. Dare. He 
proceeded to the school-room to inquire of 
George. That young gentleman had been an 
admiring hearer of ate colloquy from a stair- 
case-window. He tore back to the school- 
room on the approach of his father ; hastily 
deciding that he must bear out Cyril‘in the 
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denial, ‘‘ Now, Qeorge,”’ said Mr. Dare, 
sternly, ‘‘ did you and Cyril] do this, or did 
you not ?”’ 

““Of course we did not, papa.’ was the 
ready reply. ‘‘ We have not b3en near Mark- 
ham’s. Brooks must be a fool.” 

Mr. Dare believed him. He was leaving 
the room when Miss Benyon interposed. 

‘* Sir, I should be doing wrong to allow you 
to be deceived. They did break the window.” 

The address caused Mr. Dare to pause. 
“How do you know it, Miss Benyon ?” 

Miss Benyon related what had passed. Mr. 
Dare cast his eyes sternly upon his youngest 
son. “It is you who are the fool, George, not 
Brooks. A lie is sure to get found out in the 
end ; don’t attempt to tell another.” | 

Mr. Dare went down. ‘1 cannot come 
quite to the bottom of this business, Mark- 
ham,’ said he, feeling unwilling to expose his 
sons more than they had exposed themselves. 
‘* At all events you shall have the window put 
in. A pane of glass is not much on either 
side.”’ 

** It is a good deal to my pocket, Mr. Dare. 
But that’s all I ask. And you know my 
character too well to fear 1 woula make a 
doubtful claim. Brooks is open to inquiry.”’ 

He departed ; and Mr. Dare touched Cyril 
on the arm. ‘* Come with me.”’ 

He took him into the room, and there ensued 
an angry lecture. Cyril thought George had 
confessed, and stood silent before his father. 
‘“What a sneak he must have been!” 
thought Cyril. ‘ Won't I serve him out !”" 

“ If you have acquired the babit of speaking 
falsely, you had better relinquish it,’’ resumed 
Mr. Dare. ‘It will not be a recommendation 
in the eyes of Mr. Ashley.” 

‘“T am not going to Ashley's,” burst forth 
Cyril; for the mention of the subject was sure 
to anger him. “ Turn manufacturer, indeed ! 
I'd rather—— ” 

* You'd rather be a gentleman at large,” 
interrupted Mr. Dare. ** But,” he sarcasti- 
cally added, ** gentlemen require something to 
hve upon. Listen, Cyril. One of the finost 
openings that I know of in this city, for a 
voung man, is in Ashley’s manufactory. You 
may despise Mr. Ashley as a manwfacturor ; 
but others respect him. He was reared a 
gentleinan—he is regarded as one; he is 
wealthy, and his business is large and flourish- 
ing. Suppose you could drop into this, after 
him ?—succeed to this fine business, its sole 
proprictor ? I can tell you that you would 
occupy a better position, and be in reccipt of 
a far larger income than either Anthony or 
Herbert will be.” 

‘But there’s no such chance as that, for 
me,” debated Cyril. 

** There is the chance: and that’s why you 
are to be placed there. Henry, from his in- 
firmity, 1s not to be brought up to business, 
and there is no other son. You will be appren- 
ticed to Mr. Ashley, with a view to succeeding, 
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az a son would, firat of all to a partnership 
with him. eventually to the whole. Now. 
this is the prospect before you, Cyril; and 
prejudiced though you are, you must see that 
it 13 a fine one.” 

Well,” acknowledged Cyril, ‘“* 1 wouldn’t 
object to drop into a good thing like that. 
Has Mr. Ashley proposed it ?”’ 

** No, he has not distinctly proposed it. But 
he did admit, when your apprenticeship was 
being spoken of, that he might be wanting 
romebody to succeed him. He more than 
hinted that whoever might be chosen to 
succeed him, or to be associated with him, 
must be rendered fit for the connection by 
being an estimable and a good man; one held 
in honour by his fellow citizons. No other 
could be linked with the name of Ashley. And 
now, sir, what do you think he, Mr. Ashley, 
would say to your behaviour to-night ?” 

Cyril looked rather shamefaced. 

“You will go to Mr. Ashley’s, Cyril. But 
T wish you to remember, to remember always, 
that the ultimate advantages will depend upon 
vourself and your conduct. Become a guod 
man, and thore’s little doubt they will be 
yours ; turn out indifferently, und there’s not 
the slightest chance for you.” 

“T shan’t sueccoed to any of Ashley's 
money, 1 suppose ?*’ complacently ques- 
tioned Cyril, who somewhat ignored the con- 
ditions, and saw himself in prospective Mr. 
Ashley’s successor. 

“Tt is impossible to say what vou may 
succced to,” replied Mr. Dare, in so significant 
a tone as to surprise Cyml. ‘ Henry Avhley’s 
J should imagine to be a doubtful life ; should 
anything happen to him, Mary Ashley will, of 
course, inherit all. And he will be a fortunate 
man who shall get into her good graces and 
martv her.” 

Tt was a broad hint to vu boy like Cyril. 
She's such a proud thing, that Mary Ashley !”’ 
grumbled he. 

‘* She is a very sweet child,’ was the warm 
rejoinder of Mr. Dare. 
stuirs again to his jam and his interrupted 
tea. 

Meanwhile the evening went on, and the 
drawing-room was waiting for Lord Hawkes- 
ley. Mrs. Dare and Adclaide were waiting 
for hnn—waiting anxiously in elegant attire. 
Mr. Dare did not seem to care whether he 
cune or not; and Juha, who was buried in an 
easy Chair with her book, would have preferred, 
of the two, that he stayed away. Between 
eight and nino he arrived. A little man; 
young, fair, with | ght eyes and sharp features, 
a somewhat cynical expression habitually on 
his lips. Helstonle zh, in ita gossip, conjec- 
tured that he must be making young Anthony 
Dare useful to him in some way or other, or 
he would not have condescended to the 
intimacy. For Lord Hawkesley, a proud 
man by nature, had been reared as an earl’s 
son and heir; which meant an exclusiveness 


And Cyril went up- | 
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far greater in those days than it is in these. 
This was the third evening visit he had paid 
to Mra. Dare. Had Adeiaide’s good looks any 
attraction for him? She was beginning to 
think so, and to weave visions upon the 
strength of it. Entrenched as the Dares 
were in their folly and assumption, Adelaide 
was blind to the wide social gulf that lay 
between herself and Viscount Hawkesley. 

She sat down at the piano at his request 
and sang an Italian song. She had a good 
voice, and her singing was better than her 
Italian accent. Lord Hawkesley stood by 
her and looked over the music. 

‘J like your style of singing very much,” 
he remarked to her when the song was over. 
“You must have learnt of a good master.” 

‘*“Comme ca,” carelessly rejoined Adelaide. 
As is the case with many more young ladies 
who possess a superficial knowledge of French, 
she thought it the perfection of good taste to 
display as much of it as she did know. “1 
had the best professor that Helstonleigh can 
give; but what are Helstonleigh professors 
compared with those of London ?) We cannot 
expect first-rate talent here.” 

“Do you hke London?” asked Lord 
Hawkerley. 

“T was never there,” replied Adelaide, 
feeling the confession, when made to Lord 
Hawkesley, to be nothing but a humiliation 

“Indeed! You would enjoy a London 
season.” 

Oh, so much! T know nothing of the 
London season, except from books. <A con- 
trast to your lordship, you will say,” she 
added. with a laugh. “ You must be almost 
tired of it :* désillustonne,” 

* What's that in English ?”’ inquired Lord 
Huwkesley, whose French studies, as far as 
they had extended, had been utterly thrown 
away upon him. Labouring under the de- 
ficiency, he had to make the best of it, and 
did it with a boast. ‘‘ Used up, I suppose 
you mean ¢”” 

Adelaide coloured excessively. She won- 
dered if he was laughing at her, and made a 
mental vow never to speak French to a lord 
ugain. 

* Will you think me exacting, Miss Dare, if 
I trespass upon you for another song ?” 

Adelaide did not think him exacting in the 
least. Sho was ready to sing as long as he 
pleased. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHARLOTTE EAST’S PRESENT. 


Towarps dusk, that same evening, Charlotte 
East went over to Mrs. Buffle’s for some 
butter. After she was served, Mrs. Buffle— 
who was a little shrimp of a woman, with a 
red nose—crossed her arms upon the counter 
and bent her face towards Charlotte’s. ‘“‘ Have 
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you heered the news ?”* asked she. “‘ Mary 
Ann Cross is going to make a match of it with 
Ben Tyrrett.’ 

“Ie she?’ said Charlotte. ‘‘ They had 
better wait a few years. both of them, until 
they shall have put by something.” 

“" They’re neither of them of the putting-by 
sort,’ returned Mrs. Buffle. ‘‘ Them Crosses 
is the worst girls to spend in all the Fair: un- 
less it’s Carry Mason. She don’t spare her 
back, she don’t. The wonder is, how she gets 
i ’ 


“ Young girls will dress,’ observed Char- 
lotte, carelessly. 

Mrs. Buffle laughed. 
were an old one.” 

‘**T feel like one sometimes, Mrs. Buffie. 
When children are left, as I and Robert were, 
with a baby brother to bring up, and hardly 
any means to do it upon, it helps to steady 
them. Tom os 

Eliza Tyrrett burat in at the door, with a 
violence that made its bell twang and tinkle. 
‘“‘ Half-a-pound o’ dips, long-tens, Dame 
Buffle, and be quick about it,” was her 
order. ‘“ There’s such a flare-up, in at 
Mason's.” 

‘“A flare-up!’ repeated Mrs. Buffle, who 
was always ripe and ready for a dishof scandal, 
whether it touched on domestic differences, 
or on young ane improvidence in the shape 
of dress. “1s Mason and her having a 
noise ’”’ 

“Its not him and her. It’s about Carry. 
Hetty Mason locked Carry up this afternoon, 
und Mason never came hore at all to tea ; he 
went and had some beer instead, and a turn 
at skittles, and she wouldn’t let Carry out. 
He came in just now, and his wife told him a 
whole heap about Carry, and Mason went 
up to the cock-loft, undid the door, and 
threatened to kick Carry down. They’re 
having it out in the kitchen, all three.” 

‘What has Carry done?’ asked Mra. 
Buffle eagerly. 

“Perhaps Charlotte East can tell.” suid 
Eliza Tyrrett, slyly. “She has been thick 
with Carry lately. J am not a-going to spoil 
sport.” 

Charlotte took up her butter, and bending 
a severe look of caution on the Tyrrett gil, 
left the shop. Anthony Dare’s reputation 
was not a brilliant one, aud the bare fact of 
Caroline Mason’s allowing herself to walk with 
him would have damaged her im the eyes of 
Honey Fair. As well keep it, if possible. 
from Mrs. Buffle and other gossips. 

As Charlotte crossed to her own door, she 
became conscious that some one was flying 
towards her in the dusk of the evening: a 
woman with » fleet foot and panting breath. 
Charlotte caught hold of her. ‘ Caroline, 
where are you going ?”’ 

“Let me alone, Charlotte East ’’—und 
Caroline’s nostrils were working, her eyer 

i “*T have left their house for ever, 
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and am going to one who will give me 4a 
better.” 

Charlotte held her tight. ‘‘ You must not 
go, Caroline.”’ 

“I will,” she defiantly answered. ‘I have 
chosen my lot this night for better or for worse. 
Will I stay to be taunted without a cause ? 
To be told I am what Iam not? No! If 
anything should happen to me, let them re- 
proach themselves, for they have driven me 
on to it.” 

Charlotte tried her utmost to restrain the 
wild girl. ‘* Caroline,”’ she urged, “ this is the 
turning-point in your life. A step forward, 
and you may have passed it beyond recall; 
wu step backwards, and you may be saved for 
ever. Come home with me.” 

Caroline in her madness—it was little else 
—turned her ghastly face upon Charlotte. 
“You shan’t atop me, Charlotte East! You 
go your way, and 17ll go mine. Shall Mark 
and she go on at me without cause, I say, call- 
ing me false names ?”’ 

“Come home with me, Caroline. You 
shall stay with me to-night; you shan’t gu 
back to Hetty. My bed’s not Jarese, but it 
will hold us.” 

* T won’t, I won't!’ she uttered, struggling 
to be free. 

* Only for a minute,” implored Charlotte. 
‘*Come in for a minute until you are calm. 
You are mad just now.” 

‘“T am driven to it. There!” 

With a jerk sho wrenched herself from 
Charlotte's grasp, passion giving her strength : 
and she few onwards and was lost in the 
dark night. Charlotte East ran home. Her 
brothers were there. ‘* Tom,” said she, “* put 
this butter in the cupboard for me; *’ and out 
she went again. At the end of Honey Fair, a 
road lay each way. Which should she take *% 
Which had Caroline taken ” 

She chose the one tu the right—it was the 
most retired—-and went groping about it for 
twenty minutes. As it happened, as such 
things generally dv happen, Carohne had 
taken the other. 

In a sheltered part of that, which lay back, 
away from the glare of the gus lamps, Caroline 
had taken refuge. She had expected sone 
one would be there to meet hor; but she 
found herself mistaken. Down she sat on wu 
stone, and her wild passion began to diminish. 

Nearly half an hour afterwards, Charlotte 
found her there. Caroline was talking to 
Anthony Dare, who had just come up. Char- 
Jotte grasped Curoline. 

‘You must come with me, Caroline.” 

* Who on earth are you, and what do you 
want intruding here ?”’ demanded Anthony 
Dare, turning round with w fierce stare on 
Charlotte. 

*“T am Charlotte East, sir, if it is any 
matter to you to know my nume, and I am a 
friend of Caroline Mason’s. I am here to take 
her out of harm’s way.” 
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““There’s nothing to harm her here,” 
haughtily answored young Anthony. ‘“ Mind 
your own business.” 

“I am afraid there is one thing to harm her, 
sir, and that’s you,” said brave Charlotte. 
“You can’t come among us people in Honey 
Fair for any good. Folks bent on good errands 
don’t noed to wait till dark before they pay 
their visits. You had better give up prowling 
about this placc, Mr. Anthony Dare. Stay 
with your equals, sir; with those that will be 
@ match for you.” 

“The woman must be doranged !”” uttered 
Anthony, going into a terrible passion. ““ How 
dare you presume to say such things to me ?”’ 

“How dare you, sir, set yourself out to 
work ill ?”’ retorted Charlotte. ‘‘ Come a'ong, 
Caroling?’ sho added to the girl, who was now 
crying bitterly. “ As for you, sir, 1f you mean 
no harm, as you say, and it is necessary that 
you should condescend to visit Honey Fair, 
please to pay your visits in the broad light 
of day.” 

No very pleasant word broke from Anthony 
Daro. He would have liked to exterminate 
Charlotte. ‘ Carolinc,’? foamed he, “ order 
this womén away. If I could see a policeman, 
l’d give her in charge.” 

* Sir, if you dare attempt to detain her, 
T’ll appeal to the first passer-by. Vl! tell them 
to look at the great and grand Mr. Anthony 
Dare, and to ask him what he wants here, 
night after night.”’ 

Even as Charlotte spoke, footsteps were 
heard, and two gentlemen, talking together, 
udvanced. The voice of one fell farniliarly on 
the ear of Anthony Dare, familiarly on that 
of Charlotté East. The latter uttered a joyful 
cry. 

“There's Mr. Ashley ! Loose her, sir, or Pll 
call to him.” 

To have Mr. Ashley “ealled to” on the 
point would not be altogether agreeable to 
the feclings of young Anthony. ‘ You fool!” 
ho exclaimed to Charlotte Eust, “ what harm 


io you suppose T meant, or thought of ? You | 


must be a very strange person yoursclf, 
to get such a thing into your imagination. 
Good night, Caroline.” 

And turning on his heel haughtily, Anthony 
Dare stalked off in the direction of Helston- 
leigh. Mr. Ashley passed on, having noticed 
nothing, and Charlotte East wound her arm 
round the sobbing girl, subdued now, and led 
her home. 

Anthony went straight to Pomeranian 
Knoll, and threw himself on to a sofa in a 
very ill humour. Lord Hawkesley was oceu- 
pied with Adelaide and her singing, and paid 
little attention to him. 

At the close of the evening they left 
together, Anthony going out with Lord 
Hawkesley, and linking arms as they 
proceeded towards the Star Hotel, Lord 
Hawkesley’s usual quarters when in Helston- 
leigh. 


wy ‘ 

“IT have got two hundred out of the 
governor,” began Anthony in a confidential 
tone. ‘‘He will give me the cheque to-morrow.” : 

** What’s two hundred, Dare ?”’ slightingly 
spoke his lordship. “ It’s nothing.” 

‘“‘ It was of no use trying for more to-night. 
The two hundred will stop present worry, 
Hawkcsley ; the future must be provided for 
when it comes.” And they walked on with a 
quicker atep. 

Mrv. Dare had looked at her watch as they 
departed. It was half-past eleven. She said 
she supposed they might as well be going to 
bed, and Mr. Dare roused himself. For the 
last half-hour he had been half-asloep ; quite 
asleep he did not choose to fall, in the young 
man’s presence. A viscount to Lawyer Dare 
was 2 viscount. “ Where’s Herbert ?”’ asked 
he, stretching himself. Master Herbert, 
Joseph answered, had had supper served (not 
being able to recover from the short ullowance 
at dinner), and had gone to bed. Tho rest, 
excepting Adelaide, had gone boforo, free 
from want, from care, full of the good things 
of this life. The young Halliburtons, their 
cousins once removed, had knelt and thanked 
God for the day’s good, even though that day 
to them had been what all their days were 
now, one of poverty and privation. Not so 
the Dares. As children, for they were not in a 
heathen land, they had been taught to say 
their prayers at night; but as they grew 
older, the custom was suffered to fall into dise 
use. The fanuly attended church on Sundays, 
fashionably attired, and there ended their 
religion. 

To bed and to sleep went they, all the 
household, old and young—Joseph, the man- 
servant, ercepted. Sleepy Joseph stretched 
himself in a large chair to wait the return of 
Mr. Anthony: sleepy Joseph had so to 
stretch himself most nights. Mr. Anthony 
might come in in an hour's time, or Mr. 
Anthony might not come in until 16 was 
nearly time to commence the day’s duties in 
the morning. It was all a chance; as poor 
Joseph knew to his cost. 

Nme o’elock was the breakfast hour at 
Mr. Dare’s, and the family were in general 
pretty punctual at it. On the following morn- 
ing they were all assembled at the meal, 
Anthony rather red about the eyes, when 
Ann, the housemuid, entered. 

* Here’s a parcel tor you, Mr. Anthony.” 

She held in her arme a largo untidy sort of 
bundle, done round with string. Anthony 
turned his wondering eyes upon it. 

“That! It can’t be for me.” 

* A boy brought it und said it was for you, 
sir,’ returned .Ann, letting the cumbersome 
parcel fall on a chair. “I asked if there was 
any answer, and he said there was not.” 

‘It must be from your tailor, Anthony,” 
said Mrs. Dare. 

Anthony’s consequence was offended at tho 
suggestion. * My tailor send me a parcel done 
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up like that !”’ repeated he. ‘* He had better ! 
He would get no more of my custom.” 

“What an extraordinary direction 
exclaimed Julia, who had got up, and drawn 
near, in her curiosity: ‘“‘ Young Mister 
Antony Dare!’ Just look, all of you.” 

Anthony rose, and the rest tollowed, except 
Mr. Dare, who was busy with a county paper, 
and paid no attention. A happy thought 
durted into Minny’s mind. ‘I know!” she 
cried, clapping her hands. * Cyril and George 
are playing Anthony a trick, like the one 
they plaved Miss Benvon.” 

Anthony, tvo hastily taking up the view 
thus suggested, and inwardly vowing a not 
agreeable chastisement to the two, as soon 
as they should rush in to breakfast from 
school, took out his penknife and severed 
the string. The paper fell apart, and the con- 
tents rolled on to the floor. 

What on earth were they ? What did thoy 
mean ? A woman's gown, tawdry but pretty ; 
a shawl: a neck-searf. with gold-coloured 
fringe: two pairs of gloves, the fingers worn 
mto holes; a bow of handsome ribbon: a 
cameo brooch, fine and talse ; and one or 1 
more such articles, not new, stood disclosed. 


Bae 
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The party around gazed in sheer amazement. 
e “ i 


“Tf ever 1] saw such a collection as this!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dare. “It is a woman's 
clothing. Why should they have been sent 
to you. Anthony ” ° 

Anthony's cheek wore rather a conscious 
eolour yust then. “ How should J know 
he rephed. © They 1aust have been directed 
tome by mistake. Take the rays away, Amn” 
—spurning them with his foot — and throw 
them mto the dust-bin. Who knows what 
infected place they may huve come from %” 


Mrs. Dare and the young ladies shrieked at | 


the last sugpestion, gathered their skirts about 
them, and retired as far us the limits of the 
room allowed. Some enemy 
intent must have done it, they became con- 
vinced. Ann—no more liking to be intected 
with measles or what not than they—selzcd 
the tongs. gingerly hfted the articles 
the paper, dragged the whole outside the door, 
and called Joseph to earry them to the recep- 
taclo indicated by M1. Anthony. 

Charlotte East had thought she would not 
do her work by halves 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FEAR GROWLING GREATLE 


WE must leap over some monthis. 
you know, cunnot stand still, any more than 
We °an. 


Spring had come round. The sofa belong- , peated Dobbs, with mereased scorn : 
ing to Mrs. Roece’s parlour was in Mrs. Halh-/ you better propose a water-bed ut onco? | 
burton’s, and Janey was lying on ither, have heard that they are inventing them also. 
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blue eyes bright, her cheeks hectic, her fair 
curls falling in disorder. Through autumn, 
through winter, it had appeared that Dobbs’s 
prognostications of cvil for Jane were not to 
be borno out, for she had recovered from the 
temporary indications of illnors, and had con- 
tinued well; but, with the early spring 
weather, Jane failed, and failed rapidly. The 
cough came back, and great weakness grew 
upon her. She was always wanting to be at 
rest, and would lie about anywhere. Spread- 
ing a cloak on the floor, with a pillow for 
her head, Janey would plant herself between 
her mother and the fire, pulling the cloak up 
on the side near the door. One day Dobbs 
came in and saw her there. 

“My heart alive!” uttered Dobbs, when 
she had recovered her surprise; ‘* what are 
vou lying down there for ?”’ 

‘Tam tired,” replied Janey; “ and there's 
nowhere else to le. If I put three chairs 
together, it is not comfortable, and the pillow 
rolls off.” 

* There's the sofa in our room,” said Dobhs, 
“Why don't you lie on that ?”’ 

* So T do, you know, Dobbs ; but I want to 
talk to mamma sometimes.” 

Dobbs disappeared. Presently there was a 
floundering and thumping heard in the pas- 
oage, and the sofa was propelled in by Dobbs, 
very red with the exertion. ‘* My missis is in- 
dignant to think that the child should be upon 
the floor.” cried she, wrathfully. ‘** One would 
suppose some folks were born without brains, 
or the sofa might have been asked for.” 

* But, Dobbs,” said daney—and she was 
allowed to ‘ Dobbs * as much as she pleased, 
unreproyed—" what am f to lie on m= your 
room ?” 

“Ismet there my easy chair, with the high 
foot-board in front-—as good as a bed when 
you Jet at out 2 returned Dobbs, proceeding 
to place Janey comfortably on the sofa. **And 
now let me say what 1 came in to say, whon 
the sight of that child on the cold floor sent 
me shocked out again,”’ she added, turning to 
Jane. “My misei’s Jeg is no better to-day, 
and she has made up her mind to hive Parry. 
It’s erysipelas, as sure as a gun. Every other 
spring, about, she’s laid up with it m her leg , 
one or the other of ’em. Ten weeks T have 
hnown her im bed with it— —” 

“The very best preventive to erysipelas 13 
to tako an occasional warm bath,” interrupt oc 


: Jane, 


The suggestion gave inimense offence to 
Dobbs. * A warm bath!” she uttered, irons 
cally. © And how, pray. should my maiissis 
take a warm bath ? Sit down mi a mashine- 
tub, and have a furnace of boiling water 
turned on to her % Those new-fangled notion 4 
may do for Londoners, but they are not 
known at Helstonleigh Warm baths !° re- 
“hhadiwt 
i 


? 
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‘I have heard s0, too,” pleasantly replied 
Jane. 

** Well, my missis is going to have Parry up, 
and she intends that he shall see Janey and 
give her some physic—if physic will be of use,” 
added Dobbs, with an incredulous sniff. ‘‘ My 
missis says it will. She puts faith in Parry's 
physic as if it was gold ; it’s a g od thing she’s 
not ill often, or she'd let herself be poisoned if 
quantity could poison her ! And, Janey, you'll 
take the physic, like a precious lamb; and 
hoaps of nice things you shall have after it, 
to drive the taste out. Warm baths!” ejacu- 
lated Dobbs, as she went out, returning to the 
old grievance. ‘I wonder what the world’s 
coming to ?” 

Mr. Parry was called in, and soon had his 
two reprujur patients there. Mrs. Reece was 
confined to her bed with erysipelas in her leg ; 
and if Janey seemed better one day, she 
geemed worso the next. The surgeon did not 
Bay what was the matter with Jane. He 
ordered her everything good in the shape of 
food ; he particularly ordered port wine. An 
hour after the latter order had heen given 
Dobbs appeared, with a full decanter in her 
hand. s 

* 1? stwo glasses a day that she is to take— 
one at elevon and one at three,’ cried she 
without circumlocution. 

* But, indeed, I cannot think of aceapting 
so costly a thing from Mrs. Reece as port 
wine,” tniterrupted Jane, in consternation. 

“You can do as you like, ma’am,” saz | 
Dobbs with equanimity. “ Janey will accept | 
it; she'll drink her two glasses of wine daily, | 
if I have to como and drench her with it. 
And it wonet be any cost out of my missis’s | 

ocket, if that’s what you are thinking of.” 
ogically proceeded Dobbs. “ Parry says it 
will be a good three inonths before she can 
take her wine again; so Janey ean drink it 
for her. If my raissis graudged her port wine 
or was cramped in pocket, 1 should not tak: 
my one glass a day, which F do regular” 

‘To can never repay you and Mrs. Reece 
for your kindness and generosity to June,” 
cished Mre. Halliburton. 

“You ean do it when you are asked,” was 
Dobbs’s retort.“ There’. the wing and 
merrythought of a fowl coming in for her 
dinner, with a bit of sweet boiled pork. — I 
don’t give myself the ceremony of ¢loth- 
lnying, Now my missis isn bed, but just eat it 
in the rough; so uae child had better have 
bers brought in here comfortably, till mv | 
naissis 1s down again. And, Janey, you ll come 
upstu'rs to tea tou us; J have taken up the 

wiv chair.” 

Thank you very much, Dobbs,” said | 
Janey. 

And don’t you lot them cormorants be 
cating her dinners or drinking her wine,” said 
Dobbs, fiercely, as she was going out. “* Keep 
a sharp look-out upon ’em.” 

“They would nct do it!” warmly replied 


/ improve. 


Jane. ‘‘ You do not know my boys yet, if 
you think they would rob their sick sister.” 

“I know that boys’ stomachs are always on 
the crave for anything that’s good,” retorted 
Dobbs. ‘ You might skin a boy if you were 
forced to it, but you'd never drive his nature 
out of him; and that’s to be always eating !” 

So she had evon this help—port wine! It 
seemed almost beyond belicf, and Jane lost 
herself in thought. 

“Mamma, you don’t hear mo!” 

* Did you speak, Janey ?” 

“Tsay I think Dobbs got that fowl for me. 
Mrs. Reece is not taking meat, and Dobbs 
would not buy a fowl for herself. She will 
givo me all the best parts, and pick the bones 
herself. You'll ser. How kind they are to me! 
What should 1 have done, mamma, if T had 
only our plain food ? I know I could not eat 
it now.” 

* God is over us, my doar child,” was Jane's 
reply. ‘lt is He who has directed this help 
to us: never doubt it, Jano. Whether we 
live or die,” she added pointedly, ‘ we are in 
His hands, and He orders all things for the 
Dost.” 

* Can to die be for the best 2? ’’ asked Janey, 
sittany up to think over the question. 

“Why, yes, my dear girl; certainly it is, 
if God wills it. How often have 1 talked to 
you about the rest after the grave! No 
more tears, ho more partings. Which is best 
—to he here, or to go to that rest 2? Oh, 
Janey ! we enn put up surely with illnoss 
and with erosses here, if we may only attain 
to that. This world will last only for a Lttle 
while at best; but thiut other will abide for 
ever end for ever.” 


A summons from Mr, Parry’s boy: Miss 
Hualliburton’s dacdreine had arrived. Miss 


Halliburton made & grievous faco over it, 
when her mamma poured the dose out. 
* f never can take it! It smells so nasiy !’’ 

Jane held the wine-glass towards her, a 
grave, kind smile upon her face. “* My 
darling, it is one of earth’s little crosses ; try 
and not rebel azamsy it. Here's a bit of 
Patienee’s jam left, to take after it.” 

Janey simed bravely as she took the glass. 
“Tt was not xo bad as | thought, mamma,’’ 
said sho, when she had swallowed it. 

“Of course not, Janey; nothing is that we 
set about with a brave heart.” 

but, with every pood thing, Janey did not 
Her mother shrank from admitting 
the fact thar wes growing oul, too palpable ; 
and Dobbs would come in and sit looking 
wt Jancy fora quarter of an hour together, 
never speaking. 

“Why do you look at me so, Dobhs ? 
asked Janey, one day, suddenly, ‘ You were 
erying when you looked at me last night at 
dusk.” 

Dobbs was rather taken to. 
poeling onions,” sad she. 

“Why do you shrink from looking at the 


*T had been 
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truth ?”’ an inward voice kept repeating in 
Mrs. Halliburton’s heart. “Is it right, or 
wise, or well to do so ?”’ No; she knew 
that it. could not be. 

That same day, after Mr. Parry had paid 
his visit to Mrs. Reece, he looked in upon 
Janey. “Am I getting better ?”’ she asked 
him. “I want to go intu the green fields 
again, and run about.” 

“ Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘ we must wait for that, 
little maid.”’ 

Jane went out to the door with him. When 
he put out his hand to say good morning, he 
saw that she was white with emotion, and 
could not speak readily. ‘* Will she live or 
die, Mr. Parry ?”’ was the whispered question 
that came at last. 

** Now don’t distress yourself, Mrs. Halli- 
burton, In these lingering cases we must 
be content to wait the issue, whatever it 
may be.”’ 

“IT have had so much trouble of one sort 
or another, that J] think J] have become 
inured to it,” she continued, striving to 
speak more cally. ‘‘ These several days 
past I have been deciding to ask you 
the truth. Jf I am to lose her, it will be 
better that I should know it beforehand : it 
will be easier for me to bear. Sheisin danger, 
igs she not 7” 

“Yes,” he rephed ; ‘1 fear she is.”’ 

“Is there any hope ? ” 

** Well, you know, Mrs. Halliburton, while 
there is hfe there is hope.” 


His tone was kindly ; but she could not | 
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‘She is much the same,” said Jane. ‘“‘ She 
grows no better. I fear she never will.” 

“Ay! so Dobbs says; and it strikes me 
Parry has told her so. Now, ma’am, you 
spare nothing that can do her good. Whatever 
she fancies, tell Dobbs, and it shall be had. 
I would not for the world have a dying child 
stinted while I can help it. Don’t spare 
wine ; don’t spare anything.”’ 

** A dying child !’’ The words, in spite of 
Jane’s previous convictions ; nay, her know- 
ledge ; caused her heart to sink with a chill. 
She proceeded, as she had done many times 
before, to express a tithe of her gratitude to 
Mrs. Reece for the substantial kindness 
shown to Janey, 

‘*Don’t say anything about it, ma’am,” 
returned the old lady in her simple, straight- 
forward way. ‘I have neither chick nor 
child of my own, and both I and Dobbs have 
taken a liking for Janey. We can’t think 
anything we can do too much for her. I 
have spoken to Parry—therefore don’t spare 
his services ; at any hour of the day or night 
send for him if you deem it necessary.” 

With another attempt at heartfelt thanks, 
Jane went down, Full as her cup ‘vas to the 
brim, she was yet overwhelmed with the 
sense of kindness shown. From that time she 
set herself to the task of preparing Janey for 
the great change by gradual degroes—a little 
now, a little then: to muke her long for the 
translation to that bettor land. 

One evening, about eight o’clock, Pationce 
entered—partly to inquire after Janey, partly 


well mistake that, of humun hope, there wap | to ask William if he would go to bring Anna 


none, 
heaving. “J understand,” she znunnured. 
‘** Tell me one other thing: how near is the 
end 7?” 

* That 7] really cannot tell you,” he more 
readily replied. ‘‘ These cases vary much in 
their progression. Do not be downcast, Mrs. 
Halliburton. We must every one of us go, 
sooner or later. Sometimes 1 wish 1 could 
see all mine gone beto1e me, rather than leave 
them behind to the cares of this troublesome 
world.”’ 

He shook hands and departed. June crept 
softly upstairs to her own room, and was shut 
in for ten minutes. Poor thing! she could 
not spare time for the indulgence of grief, as 
others might ! sho must hasten to her never- 
ceasing work. She had her task to do; and 
ten minutes lost from it in the day must be 
made up at night. 

As she was going downstairs, with red eyes, 
Mrs. Reece heard her footstep and called to 
her from her bed. ‘‘Is that you, ma’am ?”’ 

So Jane had to goin, ‘“‘ /\re you better 2° 
she inquired. 

“No, ma’am, I don't see much improve- 
ment,’ replied the old lady. ‘ Mr. Parry 1s 
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going to change the lotion ; but it’s a thing | 


that will have its course, 


hee ; How is Janey ? 
oes he say ?’ , 


Her lips were pale—her bosom was , from Mrs. Ashley’s, where sho had been taking 


tea. Samuel Lynn was detained «n tho town 
on business, and Grace had been permitted 
to go out: therefore Patience had no one to 


send, Wiham left his books, and went out 
with alacrity. Patience sat down by Jancy’s 
sofa, 


‘*T get so tired, Patience. I wish 1 had 
home pretty books to read! JT have read all 
Anna's over und over again.” 

‘* And she won’t eat solids now, and she 
grows tired of mutton-broth, and sago, and 
egg-flip, and those things,’’ put in Dobbs. in 
an injured tone, who was also sitting there, 

‘*] would try her with a little beef-tea, 
made with plenty of carrots and thickened 
with arrowroot,” said Patience. 

** Beof-tea, made with carrots und 
thickened with arrowroot !”’ ungraciously 
responded Dobbs, who held in contempt 
every one’s cooking except her own, 

** J can tell thee that it is one of the nicest 
things taken,” said Patience. ‘It might be 
a change for the ehild.”’ 

‘** How's it made?” asked Dobbs, ‘ It 
might do for my nussis : she’s tired of mutton 
broth.”’ 

‘** Shee a pound of lean beef, and Jet it soak 
for two hours in a quart of cold water,” 


; replied Patience. ‘‘ Then put meat and water 
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into asaucepan, with a couple of largecarrots “The Blind Farmer,” ‘Theophilus and 
scraped and sliced. Let it warm gradually, Sophia,” and ‘* Margaret White.” Very old, 
and then simmer for about four hours, thee Some of the books, and childish; but 
putting salt to taste. Strain it off; and, admirably suited to what people were begin- 
when cold, take off the fat. As the broth is ning to call Jano—a dying child. 


wanted, stir it up, and take from it as much ‘*T say,’ cried out Henry, a little aristo- 
as may be requirod, boiling the portion, for a cratic patronage in his tone, as William was 
minute, with a little arrowroot.”’ departing, “‘ how do you get on with your 


Dobbs condescended to intimate that per- Latin ?”’ 
haps she might try it ; though she’d be bound ‘““T get on very well. Not quite so fast as 
it was poor stuff. T should with a master. I have to puzzle 
William had hastened to Mr. Ashley’s. out difficulties for myself, and T am not sure 
He was shown into a room to wait for Anna, but that’s one of the best ways to get on, 
and his attention was immediately attracted I go on with my Greok, too; and Euclid, 
by a shelf full of children’s story-books, He and——’”’ 


knew they were just what Janey was longing ‘* How much time do you work ?”’ burst 
for. He had taken some in his hand, when forth Henry. 
Anna came in, ready for him, accompanied “From six o'clock till half-past nine. A 


by Mrs. Ashley, Mary, and Henry. Then _ little of tho time I am helping my brothers.” 
William becume aware of the liberty he had ‘* There’s perseverance, Henry !”’ cried Mrs, 
taken in touching the things, and, in his self- Ashley; and Master Honry shrugged his 
consciousness, the colour, as usual, rushed to | shoulders. 
his face. It was a frank, ingenuous face, * Anna,” began William, as they walked 
with its fair, open forehead, and its carnest, along, “Show do you know that Janey is 
dark grey. eyes; and Mrs. Ashley thought so ill?” 
it KO, . * Now, William, thee must ask thy mother 
* Were you looking at our books ?”’ asked whether she is ill or not, She may get well- - 
Honry, who was in #® remarkably good | how do I know ?) She was ill last summer, 
humour. |} and Hannah Dobbs would have it she was in 
“To am serry to have touched them,” a bad way then: but she recovered, Dost 
replied William. ‘‘] was thinking of some- thee know what Patience says 2” 


thing else.” ** What ?” asked William cagerly, 

** | would be nearly sure thee were thinking ** Patience says | have ten ears whero L 
of thy sister,” cried Anna, who had an ever- ought to have two; and 1 think thee hast 
ready tongue. | the same. Fare thee well,” she added, as 

"Yes, 1 was,” replied William candidly. they reached her door, ‘Thank thee for 


** ) was wishing sho could read them.” coming for me.” 

‘| have told her about the books,” said William waited at the gate until Amo was 
Anna, turning from William to the rest. admitted, and then hastened howe, dane 
* Trelated to her as much as Feould remember was alone, working as usual, 


of § Anna Ross :? that book which thee had * Mamma, is it true that Janey Is dying ?”’ 
in thy hand, William. She would so lke to Jane’s heart gave a leap; and poor Wilhaim, 
read thom ; she is always ill” as she saw, could scarcely speak for agitation, 
‘Is she very ill %°? inquired Mrs. Ashley, Who told you that 77> she asked in low 
‘** She is dying,” replied Anna. tones, 
It was the first intimation Willian had ‘Anna Lynn, Js it true ' 


received of the great fear. His countenance * William, | fear it may be. Don’t grieve, 
changed, his heart beat wildly. “ Oh, Anna!) child ! don’t grieve !”’ 
who says it 1” he cried out, Inu low, wailing Willian had Jaid his head down upon the 
tone, tuble, the sobs breaking forth, His poor 
Thero was a dead silence. Anna's an- mother left ber seat, and bent her head down 
houncement sounded sufficiently startling, beside him, sobbing also, 
wd Mrs. Ashley looked with sympathy at the * William, for my sake don’t grieve!” she 
evidently avitated boy. whispered. ‘* God alone knows what is good. 
“There! that’s my tongue!" cried Anna He would not take her unless it were for the 
repentantly. ‘ Patience says she wonders best.” 
some One does not cut it out for me.” 
Mary Ashley —a fair, gentle little girl, with s 
large brown eves, like Henry’s—stepped for- CHAPTER VIL 
ward, full of sympathy. ‘ST have heard of 
vour sister from Anna,” she said. ‘She is 
welcome to read all my books ; you can take APRIL passed. May was passing: and the 
some to her now, and change them as often end of Jane Halliburton was at hand. There 
as you like.” was no secret now about her state; but she 
How pleased William was! Mary selected was going away very peacefully. 
fuur, und gave them to him, “* Anna Ross,” In this month, May, there occurred another 
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vacancy in the choir of the cathedral. Little 
Gar—but he was growing too big now to be 
called Little Gar—proved to be the successful 
candidate ; so that both boys were now in 
the choir. 

“It will be such a help to me, learning io 
chant, should I ever try for a minor canonry,”’ 
boasted Gar, who never tired of telling them 
that he meant to be a clorgyman. 

“Gar, dear, did you ever sit down and 
count the cost ’"’ asked Mrs. Halliburton. 
“T fear it will not be your luck to go to 
college.” 

‘*Labor omnia vincit,” cried out Gar. 
“You have heard us stumbling over our 
Latin often enough, mamma, to know what 
that moans. Frank will need to count the 
cost, too, if he is ever to make himself into a 
barrister ; and he says he will be one.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you two vain boys!” criod Jane, 
laughing. 

‘* Mamma,” spoke up Janey f-om the sofa 
—and her breathing was laboured now—“ ip 
there harm in their wishing this ? ” 

‘* Not at all, They are laudable aims. Only 
Frank and Gar ure so poor and fnendless that 
1 fear the hopes are too ambitious to end in 
anything but disappointment.” 

Janey called Gur to her, and pulled his 
face down ito a level with hers, whispering 
softly, ‘ Strive well, Gar, and trust in God.” 

Later, when Jano had to be out on an in- 
dispensable errand, Dobbs came in to sit with 
Janey. She brought her some Jelly in a 
saucer. 

“T um nearly tured of it, Dobbs,” said 
Janey. ‘1 grow tired of everything. And 1 
don’t like to say sv, because it seems so ul- 
grateful.” 

“Its the nature of illness to get tired of 
things,” responded Dobbs, who thought it 
wae misnion never to cease buoying Janey 
up with hope. ‘ You'll be better when tho 
hot weather comes 1n.”’ 

“No, J shan’t, Dobby. 
bottcr now.” 

A combination of feelings, indignation 
predominating, nearly took awny Dobbs’s 
breath. 
that grim notion in your head ? 

“It is true, Dobbs.”’ 

True!” ejaculated Dobbs. “ Who ha 
been saying it to you? 1 want to know thut. 

‘*Mamma foronc,. Sho——”’ 

‘Of all the stupid» !”’ burst forth Dobbs, 
drowning what Janoy was about to nay. “To 
frixhten the child by telling her sho’s going 


to die. 
** 14 does not frighten me, Dobbe. 


lie and think of it.” 

Dobbs fell into a doubt whether Jancy was 
in her senses. ‘‘ Like to lie and think of being 
screwed down in a coffin, and put into the cold 
ground, and left there till the judginent day !” 


uttered she. 
‘Qh, but, Dobbs, you must know better 


J shall never get 


Jhhe to 


“Who on earth has been putting | 
” asled she. | 


| 
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than that,” returned Jane. ‘“‘ We are not put 
into the coffin ; it is only our bodies that are 
put into tho coffin ; we go into the world of 
departed spir.ts.”’ 

““ De-par-ted what?’ ejaculated Dobbs, 
whose notions of the future—the lifo after this 
life—were not very definite ; and who could 
not have been more astonishod had Jane begun 
to talk to her in Greek. 

‘** Mamma has always tried to explain these 
things to us,’’ said Jane, ‘* She has made 
them as clear to us as they can be made, and 
she has taught us not to fear death. She says 
aw great mistake is often made by those who 
bring up children. They are taught to run 
away from death as something glaomy and 
eee instead of being shown its bright 
side.” 

** Well, I never heard the like ! ’ exclaimed 
Dobbs, lost in wonder. ‘‘ How can there be 
a bright side to death ’—in a horrid coffin, 
with brass nails and tin-tacks that screw you 
down ?” 

Tours filled Janey’s eyes. ‘‘ Oh, Dobbs, 
you must learn botter than that, gr how will 
you ever be reconciled to death Don’t you 
know that when we die, we—our spirit, that 
is, for it 18 our spirit that lives and thinks— 
leave our body behind us ? There’s no more 
consciousness in our body, and it is put into 
the grave till the last day. It is like the shell 
that the silkworm casts away when it comes 
into the moth: the life is inthe moth: not 
in the cast-off shell. You cannot think what 
trouble mamma. has taken with us always to 
explain these things ; and she hus talked to 
me so much latoly.” 

** And where does the spirit go—by which, 
I suppose, you mean the soul ? ’’ asked Dobbs. 

Janey shook her head, to express her igno- 
rance ut the best. ‘“‘ It is all a mystery,” she 
said; “* but mamma has taught us to believe 
that thero’s a place for the departed, and that 
we phall be there. It is not to be supposed 
that the soul, a thing of life, could be boxed 
up in a coffin, Dobbs. When Jesus Christ 
suid to the thief on the cross, ‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise,’ he meant that 
world, It is a place of light and rest.” 

“And the good and had are there to- 
gether ? 

Again Janey phook her head. ‘* Don’t you 
remember, in the parable of the rich man and 
the beggar, there was a great gulf between 
them, and Abraham said that it could not be 
passed ? 1 dare say it will be very peaceful 
and happy there: quite different from this 
world, where there’> 60 much trouble and 
sickness. Why should I be afraid of death, 
Dobbs 7” 

Dobbs sat looking at her, and was some 
minutes beforo she spoke. ‘‘ Not afraid to 
die!” she slowly said. ‘* Well, 1 should be,” 

Janey’s eyes were wet. ‘* Nobody need be 
afraid to die whon thoy have learnt to trust in 
God, Don't you know,” she answered with 
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something like enthusiasm, “that many 
people, when dying, have seen Jesus waiting 
forthem ? What does it matter, then, where 
our bodies are put 2? We are going to be with 
Jesus. Jndeed, Dobbs, there’s nothing sad 
in dying, if you only can look at it in the right 
way. It is those who look at it in the wrong 
way that are afraid to die.” 

‘““The child’s as learned as a minister!” 
was Dobbs’s inward comment. “ Ours told 
us last Sunday evening at Chapel that we 
were all on the high road to perdition, I'd 
rather listen to her creed than to his: it 
sounds more encouraging. Their ma hasn’t 
brought ‘em up amiss ; and that’s the truth !” 

The soliloquy was interrupted by the return 
of Mrs. ¢Halliburton. Almost immediately 
afterwards some visitors came in—Mary 
Ashley and Anna Lynn. Jt was the first time 
Mary had been there, and she had come to 
bring Janey some more books. She was one 
of those graceful children whom it is pleasant 
to look at. A contrast in attire she presented 
to the little Quakeress, with her silk dress, her 
straw hat, trimmed with a wreath of flowers 
and white ribbons, her dark curls falling 
beneath it. She was much younger than her 
brother Henry ; but there was a great. re- 
scmiblance hetween them—in the refined 
features, the bright complexion, and the soft 
durk eyes. Somehow, through a remark 
made by Dobbs, the conversation turned upon 
Jane’s inability to recover ; and Mary Ashley 
heard with extreme wonder that death was not 
dreaded. ‘ Her ma has taught her different,” 
was Dobbs’s comment, 

*Mamina takes great pains with us,’ ob- 
served Mary; “ but I should not like to die, 
How is it?’ sho added, turning to Mrs, Halli- 
burton. “ Janeis not much older than f, and 
vet she does not dread it |” 

“My dear,” was the reply, “ ft think it is 
suoply this, Those whom God is intending 
to take from the world, He often, in His mercy 
and wisdoin, weans from the love of it. You 


aro healthy and strong, and the world 1s | 


pleasant to you. Jane has been so long weak 
and il that she no longer finds enjoyment in 
it; and this naturally causes her to look 
beyond this world to the rest and peace of the 
next, <All things are well ordered.” 

Mary Ashley began to think they must be, 
Chattoring Anna, vain Anna, sat gazing at 
Mary’s protty hat, her drooping curls ; none, 
except Anna herself, knew with what envious 
Jonging. Anna, at any rate, was not tired of 
the world. 

The end grew nearer and nearer. There 
came a day when Jane did not get up ; there 
came # second, and a third. On the fourth 
morning, Janey, who had passed a comfort- 
able night, compared with some nights which 
had preceded it, was sitting up in bed when 
her brothers camo in from school.  ‘lhey 
hurried over their breakfast and ran up to her, 
carrying the remains of it in their hands. 
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The first few minutes after breakfast had 
always been devoted by Jane to reading to 
her children ; inspite of her necessity for close 
working they were so devoted still. ‘I will 
read here this morning,” she observed, as the 
boys stood around the bed. 

‘“Mamma,” interrupted Janey, ‘read 
about the holy city, in the Book of Revela- 
tion.”’ 

Mrs. Halliburton turned to the twenty-first 
chapter, and had read to the twenty-third 
verse—‘‘ And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof ’’—when Jane suddenly 
started forward in bed, her eyes fixed on some 
opposite point. Mrs. Halliburton paused, 
and endeavoured tu put her gently back again, 

“Oh, tnamma, don't keep me!” she said 
in a strangely thrilling tone; ‘don’t keep 
me! IJseethelight! Isee papa!” 

There was a strange light, not as of eurth, 

in her own face, an ineffable smile on her lip, 
that told more of heaven, Her arms dropped ; 
and she sank back on the pillow. Jane Halh- 
burton had gone to her Heavenly Father ; 
may be also to her earthly one. Gar screamed. 

Dobbs arrived in the midst of the commo- 
tion, And when Dobbs saw what had hap- 

I pened, she fell imto a storm of anger, of pas- 
[sionate sobs, half ready to knock down Mrs. 
Halliburton with words, and tho poor boys 
with blows. Why was she not called to see 
the last of her ? Tho only young thing she 
had cared for in all the world, and yet she 
could not be allowed to wish her farewell ! 
She'd never love another again as long as 
her days lasted! In vain they strove to 
explain to her that it was sudden, unexpected, 
momentary : Dobbs would not listen. 

Mrs. Halliburton stole away from Dobbs’s 
storm—anywhere, Her heart was brimful. 
Although she had known that this must be 
the ending, now that it had come she was as 
one unprepared. In her grief and sorrow, sho 
was tempted for &® moment—but only for a 
moment—to question the goodness and 
wisdom of God. 

Some one called to her from the foot of the 
stairs, and she went down, She had to go 
down ; she could not shut herself up, as those 
can who have servants to be their deputies, 
Anna Lynn stood there, dressed for school. 

“Friend Jane Halliburton, Patience has 
sent me to ask after Jancy this morning. Is 
she better ?”’ 

‘No, Anna. She is dead.” 

Jane spoke with unnatural calmness. The 
child, seared at the words, backed away out 
at the garden door, and then flew to Patience 
with the news. It brought Patience in. Jane 
was nearly prostrate then, — 

‘Nay, but thee art grieving sadly! Thee 
must not take on so.” 

‘* Oh, Patience ! why should it be ?” she 
wailed aloud in her despair and bereavement. 
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** Anna left in health and joyousness; my 
child taken! Surely God is dealing hardly 
with me.”’ 

“Thee must not say that,” returned 
Patience gravely. ‘‘ But thee art not thyself 
just now. What truth was it that I heard 
thee impress upon thy child not a week ago ? 
That God’s ways are not as our ways.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A WEDDING IN HONEY FAIR. 


Bort that such contrasts are all too common 
in life, you might think it scarcely seemly to 
go direct from a house of death to a house of 
marnage. This same morning which wit- 
nessed the death of Jane Halhburton, wit- 
nessed also the wedding of Mary Ann Cross 
and Ben Tyrrett. Upon which there was 
wonderful rejoicing at the Crosses’ house. 

Of course, whether a wedding was # good 
one or a bad one (speaking from a pecumary 
point of view), it was equally the custom to 
feast over it in Honey Fair. Benjamin 

tt was only what is called a jobber in 
the glove trade, earning fifteen or sixteen 
shillings a week ; but Mary Ann Cross made 
up her mind to have him—in defiance of 
parental] and other admonitions that she ought 
to Jook over Ben’s head. They had gone to 
work Honey Fair fashion, preparing nothing. 
Every shilling that Mary Ann Cross could 
spare went in finery—had long gone in finery. 
In vain Charlotte East impressed upon her 
the necessity of saving: of waiting. Mary 
Ann would do neither one nor the other. 

‘** All that you can spare from back debts, 
and frompresentactual wants, you should put 
by,’’ Charlotte had urged. ‘ You don’t know 
how many more calls there are for money 
after marriage than before it.” 

“There'll be two of us to earn it then,” 
logically replied Mary Ann, 

“And two of you to hve,” said Charlotte. 
“> marry upon nothing is to rush into 
trouble.”’ 

“How you do go on, Charlotto East ! 
He'll earn his wages, and J shall earn mine. 
Where’ll be the trouble ? I shan’t want to 
spend so much upon my back when I am 
marricd.”’ 

‘““To marry as you are going to do, must 
bring trouble,” persisted Charlotte. “* He 
will manage to get together a few bit» of cheap 
furniture, just what you can’t dv without, to 
put into one room; and there you will be set 
up, neither of you having one sixpence laid by 
to fall back upon ; and perhaps the furniture 
unpaid, hanging hke a log upon you. What 
shall you do when children come, Mary Ann?” 

- Mary Ann Cross giggled. ‘If ever 1 heard 
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the like of you, Charlotte! If children do 


come, they must come, that’s all. We can’t 
send ’em back again.” 
“No, you can’t,” said Charlotte. ‘‘ They 


generally arrive in pretty good troops: and 
sometimes there’s little to welcome them on. 
Half the quarrels between man and wife, in 
our class of life, spring from nothing but large 
families and small means. Their tempers get 
soured with each other, and never get ploased 
again,” 

** Folks must take their chance, Charlotte.” 

‘* There’s no must init. You are nineteen, 
Ben Tyrrett’s twenty-three; suppose you 
mado up your minds to wait two or three 
years. You would be quite young enough 
then : and moanwhilo, if both of you‘laid by, 
you would have something in hand to meet 
oxtra expenses, or sickness if it came.”’ 

“Opinions differs,’’ shortly returned Mary 
Ann, ‘“ If folks tell true, you were putting by 
ever so long for your marriage, and it all ended 
insmoke. Id rather make suro of a husband 
when I can get him.” 

Av expression of pain crossed the face of 
Charlotte East. ‘‘ Whother I marr$ or not,” 
she answered calmly, ‘SJ shall be none the 
worse for having Jaid money by instead of 
squandering it. If the best man that evor 
was born came to me, I would not marry him 
if we had made no better provision for a rainy 
day than you and ‘'yrrett have. What can 
come of such unions, Mary Ann ?” 

“It’s the way most of us girls do marry,” 
returned Mary Ann. 

‘“ And what comes of 1t, I ask? Blows 
somvtimes, Mary Ann; the workhouse some- 
times; trouble always.” 

‘Is it true that you put by, Charlotte ?” 

“Yes. J] put by what [ can.” 

“But how in wonder do you manago it ? 
You dress as well as we do. I’m sure our 
backs take all our money ; fathor pretty nigh 
keeps the house.”’ 

“I dress better than you in ono sense, 
Mary Ann. I don’t have on a silk gown one 
day and a petticoat in rags the next. No 
one ever sees me otherwise than neat and 
clean, and my clothes keep good a long while. 
It’s the finery that runs away with your 
money. 1] am not ashamed to make a bonnet 
last two years; you'd havo two in w season. 
Another thing, Mary Ann: I do not waste 
my time—] sit to my work; and I dare say 
J earn double what you do.” 

‘* Let us hear what vou earned last week, 
if it aesn’t inpertinent,’ was Mary Ann’s 
answer. 

‘Ten and ninepence.”’ 

‘** Look at that !”’ criod tho girl, lifting her 
hands. *‘ I brought out but five and twoponce, 
and I left no money for silk, and am in debt 
two quarterns. “Melia was worse. Hers came 
to four and eleven. That surly old forema: 
says to me when ho was payine, “* What d’yo 
leave for silk, Mary Aun Cross ? Thore’s two 
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uarterns down.’ ‘I know there is, sir,’ says 


, but I don’t leave nothing to-day.’ He 
gave a t at that, the old file did.” 
‘‘And I suppose you spent your five 
shillings in some useless thing ?”’ 


“I had to pay up at Bankes’s, and the rest 
went in a new peach bonnet-ribbon.”’ 

“Peach! You should have bought white, 
if you inust be married.”’ 

‘Thank you, Charlotte! What next ? 
Do you suppose I’m going to be marricd in 
that shabby old straw, that I’ve worn all the 
spring ? Not if I know it.” 

‘““ Where’s your money to come from for a 
new one? There will be other things wanted, 
more esgential than a bonnet.” 

‘Pll have a new one if I go in trust for it,” 
returned Mary Ann. “ Tyrrett buys the ring. 
And it is of no use for you to preach, Char- 
lotte ; if you preach your tongue out, it’ll do 
no good.” 

Charlotte might, indecd, have preached a 
very long sermon before she could effect any 
change in the system of improvidence obtain- 
ing in Honey Fair. Neither Benjamin Tyrrett 
nor Mary Ann Cross was gifted with fore- 
thought, and they took no pains to acquire it. 

The marriage was carried out, and this was 
tho happy day. Mrs. Cross gave an enter- 
tainment in honour of the event, at which the 
bride and bridegroom assisted—as the French 
say—with as many others as the kitchen 
would hold. Tea for tho ladies, pipes and 
ale for the gentlemen, supper for ail, with 
spirits-and-water handed round. 

How Mrs. Cross had contrived to go on so 
long without an erposé, she scarcely knew 
herself. The wonder was, that she had gone 
on at all. It tuok the energies of her life to 


patch up her embarrassments, and hide her | 


difficulties from her husband. The evil day, 
however, was only delayed. It could not be 
averted. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN EXPLOSION FOR MRS. CROSS. 


THE evil day, hinted at in the last chaptor, 
was not long in coming. It might not have 
fallen quite so svon but for a misfortune 
which overtook Jacob Cross. The manufac- 
turer for whom he worked died suddenly, and 
the business was immediately given up—the 
made gloves being bought by up a London 
house, and the stock in trade, Jeuther 
machines, etc., sold by auction. Ho had boen 
a first-class manufacturer, doing nearly as 
large a business as Mr. Ashley; and not only 
Jacob Cross, but many more men in Honey 
Fair were thrown out of work—one of whom 
was Andrew Brumm; another, Timothy 
Carter. This happened only a few months 
after Mary Ann Cross’s marriage. 
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It struck terror to the heart of Mrs. Cross. 
Though she had paid some of her debts, she 
had incurred others: indeed, the very fact ot 
her having to pay had caused her to incur 
fresh ones. Her position was ominous. She 
and Amelia had worked for this same manu- 
facturer, now dead, and of course they were 
at a standstill. Mary Ann Tyrrett had like- 
wise worked for him; but she had left the 
paternal home; and with her we have 
nothing just now to do. The position of 
others was ominous, a3 well as that of Mrs. 
Cross. It was the autumn season, and trade 
was flat. Winter orders had gone in, and 
there was no necessity to hurry those for tha 
spring ; so that the hands thrown out of work, 
both men and women, stood every chance of 
remaining out. 

A gloom overspread Honey Fair. In many 
a household tho articles least needed went, 
week after week, to the pawnbrokors, without 
being redeemed on the Saturday night, as in 
more prosperous times. Upon the proceeds 
the families had to exist. It was bad enough 
for those who were free from debt; but for 
those already labouring under it—above all, 
labouring under secret debt—it was something 
not to be told. Mrs. Cross had nightmare 
regularly every night. Visions would come 
over her now and again of running away, if 
she had only known where to run to. The 
men would stand or sit at their doors all day, 
with pipes in their mouths: money was sure 
to be found for tobacco, by hook or by crook. 
There they would lounge in gloomy silence, 
varied by an occasional wordy war with their 
wives, who wished them anywhere else; or 

_ they and their pipes would saunter up and 
| down the road, forming into groups to con- 
dole with each other and to abuse the glove 
trade 

One Monday afternoon there was a small 
assemblage in the kitchen of Jacob Cross— 
himself, Andrew Brumm, and Timothy Carter. 
Brumm and Carter were, in one sense, more 
fortunate than Cross ; inasmuch as that their 
respective wives worked each for another 
hous®, not the one which had closed ; therefore 
they retained their employment. The fact, 
however, appeared to afford little consolation 
to the two men, for they were keeping up @ 
chorus of grumbling, when Joe Fisher stag- 
gered in—if you have not forgotten him. 

Fisher hud hitherto managed, to the 
intonse surprise of every one, to keep out of 
the workhouse. He would be taken on for a 
job of work now and then; but manufac 
turers were chary of employing Joe Fisher. 
For one thing, he gave way todrink. A dis- 
reputable-looking object had he become: o 
tattered cout and waistcoat, pantaloons in 
rags, and not the ghost of a shirt. People 
wondered how he found money for drink. 

‘Who'll give us house-room ?” was his 
salutation, as he pushed himself in, his eyes 
haggard, his legs unsteady, his face thin ~ 
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incipient famine. ‘“ Will nobody give us a 
corner to lie in?” 

The men took their pipes from their mouths. 
“Turned out at last, Joe ?”’ 

“Turned out,” replied Joe. “ And my 
missis close upon her down-lying.” 

Mrs. Cross, who was ut the back of the 
kitchen, washing out her potato saucepan, of 
which frugal edible, seasoned with salt, the 
family dinner had consisted, put in her 
word 

“You couldn’t expect nothing else, Joe 
Fisher. There you have been, in them folks’ 
furnished room, paying nothing, and paying 
nothing, and you drinking everlasting. They 
have threatened you long enough. Last week, 
you know, they took a vow you should go 
this.” 

Where's the wife and little ’uns ¢”’ asked 
ineek Timothy Carter. 

“You can look at *em,” responded Fisher. 
“Theyre not a hundred miles off. They 
bain’t out of view.” 

He gave a flourish of his hand towards the 
road, and the men and Mrs. Cross crowded to 
the door to reconnoitre. In the middle of the 
lane. crouched down in its mud, tor the 
weathor had been bad, and it was very wet 
under foot, was untidy Sukey Fisher—ua 
woman all skin and bone now, her face hope- 
less and desperate. She wore no cap, and 
her matted hair fell on to her gown—such a 
gown ! all tatters and dirt. Several young 
children huddled around her. 

* Untidy ereature !°" muttered Mrs, Cross 
to herself.“ She is as tond of a drop as her 
lazy, quarrelsome husband ; and this is what 
they have brought ut to between *em! 
Thein poor little objects of young “uns “ud be 
as well dead as alive.” 

“Look at ‘em!” began Fisher.‘ And 
they call this a free country! They call it a 
country as is a pattern to others and a 
refuge for the needy. Why dont Govern- 
ment, that opened our ports to them foreign 
French and keeps ’em open, come down and 
take a look at my wife squatting there ?-—- 
turned out of our room without a place to 
put our heads into !”’ 

“If you hadn’t put quite as much inside 
your head, Joe Fisher, and been doing of it tor 
years, you might have had more for the out- 
fide on’t now,” again spoke Mrs. Cross in her 
sharp tones. The woman was not naturally 
sharp, as were some in Honey Fair; but 
the iniserable fear she lived in, added to their 
present privations, told upon her temper 

‘“Hold your magging,’ said Joe Fisher. 
“*T never like to quarre] with petticuts, one’s 
own belongings excepted. All as I bay, 
Mother Cross, is, don’t you mag.”’ 

Mrs. Cross made no reply to this, and 
Fisher resumed. , 

“This comes of letting the Government 
and the masters have their own way! If we 
had that there strike among us, that I’ve so 
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often told ye on, things would he different. 
Let. a man sit down a minute, Cross.”’ 

Cross civilly pushed a chair towards him, 
concentrating his attention afterwards upon 
Mrs. Fisher. A crowd had collected round 
her; and Mrs. Buffle, with a feeling of 
humanity that few had given that lady credit 
for possessing, sent out an old woollen shawl 
to the shivering woman, and « basin of hasty 
pudding. The mother could not feed the 
whining children fast enough with the one 
iron spoon. 

A young man ran up to Cross’s door. It 
was Adain Thorneycroft. He did not live in 
Honey Fair, but often found his way to it, 
although Charlotte had rejected hjm. “Is 
Joe Fisher here ?”’ asked he. ‘“ Fisher, why 
don’t you go to the workhouse and tell them 
the state your wife is in? She can’t stop 
there.”’ 

** Her state is no concern of your’n, Master 
Thorneycroft,”” was the sullen answer. 

Thorneycroft turned on his heel, a scornful 
gesture escaping him at Fisher’s half-stupid 
condition. “ ] must be off to my ,work,’’ he 
observed ; “but can’t one of you, who are 
gentlemen at large, just go to the workhouse 
and acquaint them with the woman’s help- 
lessness, and that of her children around 
her?” 

Timothy Carter responded to it.“ TI go,” 
said he; “1 haven't nothing to do with 
myself this afternoon.” 

Timothy and Adam walked away together, 
Tim treading with gingerly feet past his own 
door, lest his wife should recognise his step, 
bolt out, and stop him. Charlotte East was 
standing at her door, and Adam _ halted. 
Timothy walked on: he did not feel himself 
perfectly safo yet. 

“What a hfe that poor woman’s is!” 
exclaimed Charlotte. 

* Ay,” assented Adam: ‘ and all through 
Fisher’s not sticking to his work.” 

Charlotte moved her face gravely towards 
him. “Say through his drinking, Adam.” 

* Do you speak that as a warning, Char- 
Jotte 7° he contmued, “7 think you mean 
well by me, but you go just the wrong way 
to show it. Tf you wanted me to keep steady, 
you should have come and helped me in it. 
Good-bye. 1 aim late.” 

* Gentlemen at large, young Thorney called 
us !”? ened Jacob Cross to his triend Brumun, 
as Fisher went off and they sat down again. 
“He's not far out. What's to be the end 
ont 

** Why, the work’us,’ responded Mrs. Cross, 
who rarely let an opportunity slip of putting 
in her own opinion. “The work’us for us 
as well as for the Fishers, unless things take 
aturn. When great, big, able-bodied men is 
throwed out o’ work, und yet has to eat and 
drink, and other folks at home has to eat and 
drink, and nothing to stay their stomachs 
upon, the work’us can’t be far off.”’ 
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AN EXPLOSION 


“Never for me!” said Andrew Brumm. 
“Tl work to keep me and mine out on it, if 
it is at breaking stones upon the road. I 
know one thing—if ever I do get into certain 
work again, I’ll make my missis be a bit 
providenter than she was before.” 

‘Bell Brumm ain’t one of the provident 
sort,” dissented Mrs. Cross. ‘‘ How do you 
manage to get along at all, Drew, these bad 
times ? You don’t seem to get into trouble.” 

“Well, we manage somehow,” replied 
Andrew. ‘But we have to pinch. My 
missis sticks at hor work, now I be out on’t. 
She hardly looks off it; and 1 does the 
house, and sees to the children. Nine shilling, 
all but her silk, she earned last week. And 
finding that we can exist on that after a 
fashion, has set me thinking that when my 
good wages was addod to it we ought to have 
put by for a rainy day,” he continued, after 
® pause. “Just let me get the chance 
again!” 

‘It’s surprising the miracles wages works 
when folks ain’t carning none!’ put in Mrs. 
Cross in a tono of irony, who did not alto- 
gether like the turn the convorsution was 
taking. “When you get into work again, 
Drew Brumm, your wife won’t bo more able 
to save than the rest of us.” 

‘ But she shall,” returned Andrew. * And 
she sees for herself now that it might be 
done.” 

““T was a-making a calkelation yesterday 
how long we might hold out on our household 
things,” observed Jacob Cross—a silent man, 
in general. ‘“‘If none of us can get work, 
they'll have to go. piecemeal. One can't 
clam ; one must live upon something.” 

“Tm resolved upon one point—that 1 
won't have no underhand del.t again,” re- 
sumed Brumm. “ Last spring I found out 
the flaring trude my missis was carrying on 
with them Bankes’s—and the way 1 come to 
know of it was funny: but never mind that. 
‘Bell, says I to her, ‘Pd rather sell off all 
I've got and go tramping the country, than 
Td live with w# sword over my head ’—which 
debt is. And 1 went down to Bankes’s and 
said to ’oim, ‘If you let my wife get into debt 
again, I won't pay it, as T now give you notice, 
and Tl! have you up before the justices for a 
pest.” T thought Pd make it strong, you see, 
Cross. And I paid off their bill, so much a 
week, and got shut of ‘em. Them Bankes's 
doos more mischief in Honey Fair than every- 
thing else put together.” 

“Why, what do Bankes’s do?” usked 
Jacob, in happy ignorance. 

* Do!” returned Brumm. 
know——”’ 

But at that critical moment, Mrs. Cross, in 
bustling behind Andrew Bruinm’s chair, which 
was on the tilt, contrived to get her foot en- 
tangled in it. Brumin, his chair, and his 
pipe, all came down together. 

‘Mercy on us!” uttered Jacob Cross, 
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coming to the rescue. 
that, Brumm ?”’ 

Before Brumm could answer, or had well 
gathered himself up, there was another visitor 
—Mr. Abbott, the landlord of at least a third 
of Honey Fair. He had como on his usual 
Monday’s errand. Jacob Cross put down his 
pipe and touched his hat, which, in the 
manners of Honey Fair, was worn indoors. 
It was not often that the landlord and tho 
men cume into contact with each other. 

** Aro you ready for me, Mrs. Cross ?” 

‘* We are not ready to-day, sir,” interposed 
Jucob. ‘‘ You must please to give us a little 
yrace theso hard times, sir. The moment I be 
in work again, I'll think of you, before I think 
of ourselves.” 

‘‘] have given all the grace I can give,” 
replied Mr, Abbott, a hard, surly man. ** You 
must either pay, or turn out: I don’t care 
which.” 

‘** Pll pay you as svon as 1 am in work, sir; 
you may count upon it. As to turning out, sir, 
where could 1 turn to ? You’d not let me 
take out my furniture, and we can’t sit down 
in the strect, as Fisher’s wife is doing.” 

Mr. Abbott turned to the door. When he 
came back, a man was with him. “1 must 
trouble you to give this man house-room for @ 
few days. As you won't go out, he must stop 
in, to see that your goods stop in.” 

Cross’s spirit rose within him. “ It’s a hard 
way to treat a man, sir! I have lived under 
you for years, and you have had your rent 
regular.” 

* Regular !”’ exclaimed the landlord. “If 
have had more trouble to get it from your 
wife, since Bunkes’s came to Helstonleigh, 
than from anybody else in Honey Fair.”’ 

Cross did not understand this. He was too 
much absorbed by the point in question to ask 
an explanation. ‘ There's only three weeks 
owing to you, sir, and——” 

* Three weeks !”’ interrupted Mr. Abbott ; 
“there ure nine weeks owing to me. Nine 
weeks to-day.” 

Jacob Cross stood confounded. ‘“ Who says 
there's nine weeks ?”’ asked he. 

I say so. Your wife can say so. Ask her.” 

But Mrs. Cross, with a secured face and white 
lips, whisked through the door and hurried 
down Honey Fair. The explosion had come, 

Mr. Abbott. wasting nu more words, de- 
parted, leaving the unwelcome visitor behind 
him. Androw Bruinm came in again from 
outside, where he had stood, out of delicacy, 
fecling thankful that hés rent was all right. 
It was pinching work; but Andrew was 
beginning to learn that debt pinches the mind, 
wore than hunger pinches the body. 

‘* Comrade,” whispored he, grasping Cross’s 
hand, ‘it’s all along of them Bankea’s. The 
women buy their fal-lals and their finery, and 
the weekly payments to ’em must be kept up, 
whether or no, for fear Bankes’s should let out 
on’t to us, and ask us for the money. Of£ 
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course the rent and other things gets behind. 
Half the women round us are knee-deep in 
Bankes’s books.” 

“Why couldn’t you have told me _ this 
before ¥”? demanded Cross, in his astonish- 
nent. 

“It’s not my province to interfere with 
other men’s wives,’ was Brumnn’s sensible 
answer. 

** Where’s she got to ?”’ cried Jacob, look- 
ing round for his wife. “WV1l come to the 
bottom of this. Nine weeks’ rent owing; and 
her salving me up that it was only three !”’ 

Jacoh might well say, ‘“ Where’s she got 
to ?”> Mrs. Cross had glided down Honcy 
Fair into the first friendly door that happened 


to be open. That was Mrs. Carter’s. *‘‘ For 
merey’s sake, let's stop here a minute, 
Elizabeth Carter!’ exclaimed she. ‘ We 


have got the bums in!”’ 

Mrs. Carter was rubbing up some brass 
candlesticks. Work ran short with her that 
week, and therefore she spent it in cleaning. 
which was her notion of taking holiday ; 
serubbing and scouring from morning till 
night. She turned round and stared at Mrs. 
Cross, who, with white face and gasping 
breath, had sunk down apon a chair. 

* What on earth’s the matter ?” 

* Abbott has brought it out to my husband 
that. | owes nine wecks’ rent, and he’s telling 
him about Bankes’s. and now he has gone and 
put a hun into the house !”” 

‘More soft you, to have had to do with 
Bankes’s!"" was the sympathy offered by 
Mrs. Carter. “ You couldn't expect nothing 
less.” 

* That. old skinflint, Abbott——” 

Mrs. Cross stopped short. She opened the 
staircase door about an inch, and humbly 
twisted herself through the aperture. Who 
should be standing there to hear her, having 
followed her in, but Mr. Abbott himself. 

He had no need to say, “* Ready, Mrs. 
Carter ?”’ Mrs. Carter always was ready. 
She paid him weekly, and asked no favour. 
The payment made, he departed again, and 
Mrs. Cross emerged from her retreat. 

‘** You can pay him !”’ she exclaimed, with 
some cnvy. “And Timothy’s out 0’ work, too ; 
and you be slack. How do you manage it ?”’ 

“Tm not a fool,” was the logical response 
of Mrs. Carter. © 1f ] spent my earnings when 
they are coming in regular, or let Tim keep his 
to his own cheek. where should we be in au 
time like this? 1 havo my understanding 
about me.” 

Mrs. Carter did not praise her understand- 
ing without cause. Whatever social virtucs 
she may have lacked, she was rich in thrift, 
in forethought. Had Timothy remained 
out of work for a twelve-month, they would 
not have been put to shifts. 

‘‘T’m afraid to go back !”’ cried Mrs. Cross. 

** So should I be, if 1 got myself into your 
moss.” 
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The offered sympathy not being conso- 
latory to her present frame of mind, Mra, 
Cross departed. Home, at present, she dared 
not go. She went aboyt Honey Fair, seeking 
the gossiping pity which Elizabeth Carter had 
declined to give, but which she was yearning 
for. Thus she spent an hour or two. 

Meanwhile the news had been spreading 
through Honey Fair, ‘‘ Crosses had the bums 
in;”’ and Mary Ann, hearing it, flew hone 
to know whether it was correct. She — 
parily through fear, partly in the security 
from paternal correction, imparted to 
her by the feeling that she was Mary Ann 
Tyrrett. and no longer Mary Ann Cross— 
vielded to her father’s questions, and made 
full confossion. Debts here, debts thére, debts 
everywhere. Cross was overwhelmed; and 
when his wife at length came in, he quietly 
knocked her down. 

The broker advanced to the rescuc. “If 
you dare to come between man and wife,’ 
raved Cross, lifting his arm menacingly, ‘“ Pll 
serve you the same.” He was a quict-tem- 
pered man, but this business had terribly 
exasperated him. ‘S You'll come to die in the 
work’us,”” he uttered to his wife. ‘‘ And serve 
you right!) [t’s your doings that have broke 
up our home.” 

“No.” retorted she passionately, as sho 
lifted herself from the floor; ‘it’s your 
syuanderings in the publics vo’ nights, that 
have helped to break up our home.” 

It was a little of both. 

The quarrel was interrupted by a com- 
motion outside, and Mrs. Cross darted out to 
look— glad, perhaps, to escape from her hus- 
band’s anger. An official from the workhouse 
had come down with an order for the admis- 
sion of Susan Fisher instanter. Timothy 
Carter, in his meek and humane spirit, had so 
enlurged upon the state of affairs in general, 
touching Mrs. Fisher, that the workhouse 
bestirred itself. An officer was despatched to 
marshal them into it at once. The uproar was 
caused by her resistance : she was still sitting 
in the road. 

“TL owomt go into the work’us,” she 
screamed ; “I won't go there to be parted 
from my children and my husband. [f Pm 
to die, PH die out here.” 

* Just get up and march, and don’t let’s 
have no row.” said the ofticor. ‘ Klse Pil 
fetch a wheel-barrer, and wheel) ye to it.” 

She resisted, shrieking and flinging her 
arms and her wild hair about her, as only a 
foolsh woman would do; the = children, 
alarmed, clung to her and cried, and all Honey 
Fair cume out to look. Mr. Joe Fisher also 
staggered up, in a state not to be described. 
He had been invited by some friend, more 
sympathizing than judicious, to solace his 
troubles with strong waters; and down he 
fell in the mud, helpless. 

‘Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” 
cried the perplexed workhouse man. “ A nice 
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pair, they are! How I am to get ’em both buried deep in his own thoughts. But William 
there, is beyond me! She can walk, if she’s felt uncomfortable under the survey, and his 
forced to it; but he can’t! They spend face flushed to a glow. Why should he feel 
their money in sotting, and when they have uncomfortable? What should cause the 
no more to spend they come to us to keep flush ? 
°em! I must get an open cart.” This. Since Janey’s death, some months 
The cart was procured somewhere and ago now, their circumstances had been more 
brought to the scene, a policeman in attend- straitened than ever; of coursc, there had 
ance; and the childron were lifted into it been expenses attending it, and Mrs. Halli- 
one by one. Next the man was thrown in, like burton was paying them off weekly. Bread 
a clod; and then came the woman’s turn. and potatoes, and a littls milk, would often be 
With much struggling and kicking, with their food. On the previous night Jane had 
shrieks that might have been heard a mile off, a sick headache. Some tea would have been 
she was at length hoisted into it. But she acccptable, but she had neither ten nor money 
tumbled out again: raving that “no work’us in the house; and she was firm in her reso- 
shouldn’$ hold her.’? The official raved in lution not to purchase on trust. On this 
turn ; and Honey Fair hugged itself. It had morning early, when William rose, he found 
not had the gratification of so exciting a his mother down before him, at her work as 
scene for many a day; to say nothing of the usual. Her head felt bottor, she said; it 
satisfaction it derived from hearing the work- might get quite well if she had only some tea ; 
house set at defiance. but she had not, and—there was an end of it. 
The official and the policeman at length William went out, ardently wishing (in the 
conquered. She was secured, and the curt vague profitless manner that he mght have 
started at a snail’s pace with its load—Mrs. wished for Aladdin’s lump) that he had only 
Fisher segting up a prolonged and dismal a shilling to procure some for her. When, 
lamentation not unlike an Trish howl: and half an hour after, this shilling rolled out of 
Honey Fair, in its curiosity, following the the waste-paper basket, as he was shaking 
cart as its train. it in Mr. Ashley’s counting-house, a strong 
temptation—not to tuke it, but to wish that 
he might take it, that it was not wrong to take 
it—rushed over him. He put it down on the 
desk and turned from it—turned from the 


CHAPTER X temptation, for the shilling seemed to scorch 
his tingers. Tho remembrance of this wish— 
A STRAY SHILLING. it sounded to him like a dishonest one— 


had brought the vivid colour to lis face, 
‘““Wuose shilling is this on my desk?” in- under what he thought was Mr. Ashley’s 
quired Mr. Ashley of Samuel Lynn, one scrutiny. That gentleman observed it. 


morning towards the close of the stunmer. * What are you turning red for?” 

*T cannot tell thee,’ was the reply of the This crowned all. William's face changed. 
Quaker. ° 1 know nothing of it.” to scarlet. 

“It is none of mine, to my knowledge,” Mr. Ashley was surprised. He came to the 
remarked Mr. Ashley. conclusion that some mystery must be con- 


"What shilling is that on the master’s nected with the shilling-——something wrong. 
desk 2?” repeated Samuel Lynn to William He determined to fathom it. “Why do you 
when he returned into his own room, where look confused ?”’ he resumed. 

William: was. | "It was only at my own thoughts, sir.” 

* J put a shilling on the desk this morning,” i What are they ?) Let me hear them.” 
replied William. “J found it tn the waste- Willinin hesitated. “| would rather not 
paper basket.” | tell them, sir.” 

* Thee go in, then, and tell the master.” * But 7 would rather you did.” Mr. Ashley 

William did so. °° The shilling rolled out of | spoke quietly, as usual; but thero lay com- 
the waste-paper basket, sir,” said he, entering | mand in the quietest tone of Mr. Ashley’s. 
the counting-house and = approaching Mr. Implicit obedience had been enjoined upon 
Ashley. the Halliburtons from their earliest childhood. 

Mr. Ashley was remarkably exact in his In that manufactory Mr. Ashley was William's 
accounts. He had missed no shilling, and he master, and he believed he had no resource 
did not think it was his. ‘*‘ What should but to comply with his desire. Wiliam was of 
bring a shilling in tho waste-paper basket?” a remarkably ingennous nature; and ff he 
he asked. “It may havo rolled out of your had to impart a thing, he did not do it by 


own pocket.” halves, although it might tell against himself. 

William could have smiled at the remark. ** When I found that shilling this morning, 
A shilling out of his pocket! “Oh, no, sir, sir, the thought came over me to wish it was 
at did not.” mine—to wish that 1 might take it without 


Mr. Ashley sat looking earnestly at William doing ill. The thought did not come over me 
—as the latter fanciod. In reality he was to take it,” he added, raising his truthful eyes 
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to Mr. Ashley’s, ‘“‘ only to wish thut it was 
not wrong to do so. When you lookfed at mo 
so earnestly, sir, 1 fancied you could see what 
my thoughts had been. And they were not 
honourable thoughts.” 

** Did you ever take money that was not 
yours ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley, after a pauso. 

William looked surprised. “No, 
never,”’ 

Mr. Ashley paused again, “I have known 
children help themselves to halfpence and 
pence, and think it little crime.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘ We have been 
taught better than that, sir. And, besides 
the crime, money taken in that way would 
bring us no good, only trouble. It could not 
prosper.” 

‘Tell me why you think that.” 

““My mother has always taught us that a 
bad action can never prosper in the end.” 

‘*I suppose you coveted the shilling for 
marbles; or for swectmeats %”’ 

“Oh no, sir. It was not for myself that i 
wished it.” 

““Then for whom ? For what ?”’ 

This caused Williain’s face to flush again, 
Mr. Ashley questioned till he drew from him 
the purticulars—how that he had wished to 
buy some tea, and why he had wished it. 

“*IT have heard,” remarked Mr. Ashley, 
after listening, “ that you have many priva- 
tions to put up with.” 

“Jt as true, sir. But we don't so much 
care for thenif we only can put up vith them. 
My mother says sho knows hetter days will be 
in store for us, if we only bear un patiently. J 
um sure we boys ought to do so, if she can, 
It is worse for her than for us.” 

There ensued another searching question 
from Mr. Ashley. “‘ Have you ever, when 
alone in the egg-house, amidst its thousands 
of eggs, been tempted to pocket a few to carry 
home ?” 

For one moment William suffered a flesh of 
resentment to cross his countenance. The 
next his eyes filled with tears. He felt 
deeply hurt. 

‘No, sir, I have not. 
fear that I am capahle of it 7 

‘*No, 1 do not,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘* Your 
father was a clergyman, J think I have 
heard ?” 

‘* He was intended for a clergyman, sir, but 
he did not get to the University. His father 
was a clergyman—a rector 11 Devonshire, and 
my mother’s father was a clergyman in 
London. My uncle Francis is also a clergy- 
man, but only acurate. We are gentlepeople, 
though we are poor. Wo would not take eggs 
or anything else.”’ 

Mr, Ashley suppressed a smile. ‘‘I con- 
clude that you and your brothers live in hope 
some time of regaining your position in life? ” 

“* Yes, sir. i think it is that hope that 
makes us put up with hard things so well.”’ 

““ What do you think of being ?”’ 


sir, 


I hope you do not 
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William’s countenance fell. ‘‘ There is not 
so much chance of my getting on, sir, as there 
is for my brothors. Frank and Gar are hope- 
ful onough ; but I don’t look forward to any- 
thing good for me. My mother says if I only 
help her I shall be doing my duty.” 

** Your sister dicd in a declino,’’ remarked 
Mr. Ashley. ‘‘ These home privations must 
have told upon her.”’ 

William’s face brightened. ‘“‘Sho had 
everything she wanted, sir; everything, even 
to port wine. Mrs. Reece and Dobbs took a 
liking to her when they first came, and they 
never Jet her want for anything. Mamma 
says that Jane’s wants having been supplied 
in so extraordinary a manner, ought to teach 
us how certainly God is looking over us and 
taking care of us—that all things, when they 
come to be absolutely needed, will no doubt 
be supplied to us, as they wore to her.”’ 

“What o perteet trust in God that boy 
secms to have !*’ mused Mr. Ashley, when he 
dismissed William. ‘“ Mrs, Halliburton must 
be amotherinathousand. And he will mako 
a man in a thousand, unless ] an’ mistuken. 
Truthful, open, candid—J don’t know a boy 
like him !”’ 

About five minutes before the great bell 
was rung ut one o’clock, William was called 
into the counting-house, ‘“ I have been cast- 
ing up my cash and find J am a shilling short,” 
observed Mr, Ashley, ‘‘ therefore the shilling 
that you found is no doubt the missing one. 
1 shall give it to you,” he continued: “a 
reward for telling me the straightforward 
truth when I questioned yor.” ' 

William took the shilling—uas he supposed. 
** Here are two!” he excluimed, in his sur- 
prise. 

** You cannot buy much tea with one; and 
that is what you were thinking of. Would 
you like to be apprenticed to me?” Mr. 
Ashley resumed, drowning the boy’s thanks. 

The question took William by storm: he 
was at 2 loss what to answer. He would have 
been equally at a loss had he beon aceorded a 
whole week to deliberate upon it. He looked 
foolish, and said he could not tell. 

* Would you like the business ?”’ pursued 
Mr. Ashicy. 

* Thke the business very well, sir, now I’m 
used to it. But J could not hopo ever to get 
on to be # master,” 

* There’s no knowing what you may get on 
to be, if you are steady and pcrsevering, 
Masters don’t begin at the top of the tree ; 
they begin at the bottom and work up to it. 
At least, that is the case with a great many. 
In becoming an apprentice you would occupy 
a better position in the manufactory than you 
do now,” 

““Joe Stubbs is an apprentice, is he not, 
sir 7” 

“I will explain it to you, if you do not 
understand,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘* Joe Stubbs 
is apprenticed to one branch of the business, 
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the cutting ; John Braithwait is an apprentice 
to the staining, and soon. These lads expect 
to remain workmen all their lives, working at 
their own peculiar branch. You would not 
be apprenticed to any one branch, but to the 
whole, with a view to becoming hereafter a 
manager or a master; in the same manner 
that 1 might apprentice my son, were he in- 
tended for the business.” 

William thought he should like this, Sud- 
donly his countenance fell, 

‘“ What now ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley. 

‘* T have heard, sir, that the apprentices do 
not earn wagos at first. 1—I am afraid we 
could not well do at home without mine.” 

‘** Yow need not concern yourself with what 
you hear, or with what others earn or don't 
earn, I should give you eight shillings 
a-week, instead of four, and you would retain 
your evenings for study, as you do now. 1 
dlo not see any different or better opening for 
you,”’ continued Mr. Ashley; “ but should 
any ariso hereafter, through your mother’s 
relatives, or from any other channel, I would 
not stang in the way of your advancement, 
but would consont to cancel your indentures. 
Do you understand what I have’ been 
saying ?”’ 

‘“Yos, sir, [ do. Thank you very much.” 

“ You can speak to Mrs, Halliburton about 
it, and hoar what her wishes may be,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Ashley. 

The result was, that William was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Ashley. ‘‘I can tell thee, thec 
hast found favour with the master,” re- 
marked Samuel Lynn to William. 
made theo his apprentice, and has admitted 
thee, T hear, to the companionship of his son, 
They are proofs that he judges well of thee. 
Pay theo attention to deserve it.” 

It was quite true that William was ad- 
initted to the occasional companionship of 
Henry Ashley. Henry had taken a fancy to 
him, and would get him there to help him 
stumble through his Latin, 

Tho next to be apprenticed to Mr. Ashley, 
and almost at the same time, was Cyril Dare. 
But when he found that he was to be the 
follow-upprentice of William Halliburton, the 
{wo ona level inevery respect, wages excepted 
—~and of wages Master Cyril was at first to 
earn none—he was most indignant, and com- 
plained explosively to his father. ‘* Can't 
vou spoak to Mr, Ashley, sir?” 

“Where would be the use?” asked Mr. 
Dare, *“ There’s not a man in Helstonleigh 
would brook interference in his affairs less 
than Thomas Ashley. If one of the two 
upprentices must leave, because they are too 
much for each other's company, it would be 
you, Cyril, rely upon it.” 

Cyril growled ; but, as Mr. Dare said, thero 
was no help for it. And he and William had 
to get on together in tho best way they could. 
Cyril had thought that he should be the only 
gentleman-apprentice at Mr. Ashley’s, There 
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was & marked distinction observed in a manu- 
factory between the common apprentices, 
who did the rough work, and what were called 
the gentleman-apprentices, It did not please 
Cyril that William should have been made, 
one of the latter. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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As the time went on, Jane’s brain grew very 
busy. Its care was the education of her boys 
—a perplexing theme. So far as the classics 
went, they were progressing. Frank and Gar 
certainly were not pushed on as they might 
have heen, for Helstonleigh collegiate school 
was not at that time renowned for its pushing 
qualities ; but the boys had a spur in them- 
selves, Jane never ceased to urge them to 
attention, to strive after progress ; not by the 
harsh reproaches some children have to hear, 
but by loving encouragement and gentle per- 
suasion, She would call up pleasant pictures 
of the future, when they should have sur- 
mounted the difficulties of toil, and be reaping 
their reward. It had ever been her custom 
to treat her children as friends ; as friends and 
companions, more than as children. I am 
not suro that it is not a good plan in all casex, 
but it undoubtedly is so where children are 
naturally well disposed and intelhgent. Even 
whon they were little, she would converse and 
reason with them, so far as their understand- 
ings would permit, The primary thing she 
inculcuted was the habit of unquestioning 
obedience, This secured in their earliest 
childhood, she could afford to reason with 
them as they grew older; to uppeul to their 
own senso of intelligence ; to show them how 
to form and exercise # right judgment. Had 
the children been wilful, deceitful, or opposed 
to her, her plan must have been different ; 
compulsion must have taken the placo of 
reasoning, When they did anything wrong— 
all children will, or they are not children—she 
would take the offender to her alone, There 
would be no scolding ; but in a grave, calm, 
loving voice she would say, ** Was this right ? 
Did you forget that vou were doing wrong and 
would grieve me ? Did you forget that you 
were offending God ?”? And suv she would 
talk; and teach them to do right in all 
things, for the sake of right, for the sake of 
doing their duty to Heaven and to man. 
These lessons from a mother loved as Jane 
was, could not fail to take root and bear seed. 
The young Halliburtons were in fair training 
to make not only good, but admirable men, 
Jane inculeated another valuable lesson. 
In all perplexity, trouble, or untoward mis- 
fortune, she tauzht them to look it full in the 
face ; not to fly froin it, as is the too-common 
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custom, but to meet it and do the best with it. 
She knew that in trouble, as in terror, eee 
it in the face takes away half its sting: an 
so she was teaching them to look, not only by 
precept, but by example. With such minds, 
such training to work upon, there was little 
need to urge them to apply closely to their 
studies ; they saw its necessity themselves, 
and acted upon it. ‘It is your only chance, 
my darlings, of getting on in life,”’ she would 
say. ‘‘ You wish to be good and great men ; 
and I think perhaps you may be, if you per- 
severe. It is a tempting thing, I know, to 
leave wearying tasks for play or idleness ; 
but do not yield to it. Look to the future. 
When you feel tired, out of sorts, as if Latin 
were the greatest grievance upon earth, say 
to yourselves, ‘1t is my duty to keep on, and 
my duty I must do. If I turn idle now, my 
past application will be Jost; but, if I per- 
severe, | may go bravely on to the end.’ Be 
brave, darlings, for my sake,”’ 

And the boys were so. Thus it would 
happen that when the rest of the school were 
talking, or idling, or being caned, the Halli- 
burtons were at work. The head master 
could not fail to observe their steady applica- 
tion ; and ho more than once held them up as 
an example to the school. 

So farso good. But though the classics are 
essential parts of a good education, they do 
not include all its requisites. And nothing 
else was taught in the college school. There 
certainly was a writing master, and some- 
thing like an initiation into the first rules of 
arithmetic was attempted ; but not a boy in 
the charity school, hard by, that could not 
have shamed the college boys in adding up 
a column of figures or in writing a page. 
As to their English—— You should have 
secn them attempt to write a letter. In 
short, the college school ignorod everything 
except Latin and Greck. 

This state of affairs gave Jane great con- 
cern. ‘° Unless I can organize some plan, m 
boys will grow up dunces,’’ she said to herself. 
And a plan she did organize. None could 
remedy this so well as herself; she, so 
thoroughly educated in all essential branches. 
Jt would take two hours from her work, but 
for the sake of her boys she would sacrifice 
that. Every night, therefore, except Satur- 
day, as soon as they had prepared their lessons 
for school—and in doing that they were helped 
by William—she left her work and became 
their instructor. History, geography, astro- 
nomy, composition, and sv on. You can fill 
up the list. 

And she had her reward. The boys ad- 
vanced rapidly. As the months and quarters 
went on, it was only so much the more in- 
struction gained by them. 

I think you must be indulged with a glance 
at one of these college school notes. .But, 
first of all, suppose we read one written by 
Frank. 
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“DEAR GLENN,—Thanks for wishing me to 
join your fishing expedition the day after to- 
morrow, but J can’t come. My mother says, 
as I had a holiday from college one day last 
week, it will not do to ask for it again. You 
told me to send word this evening whether or 
not, eo I drop you this note. I should like to 
go, and shall be thinking of you all day. Mind 
you let me have a look at the fish you bring 
home. Yours, 

““FRANK HALLIBURTON.” 


The note was addressod ‘‘ Glenn senior,” 
and Gar was ordered to deliver it at Glenn 
senior’s house. Glenn senior, who was a king’s 
scholar, not a chorister, made a wry face over 
it when delivered, and sat down on the spur 
of the moment to answer it: 


“ DEER HALIBURTON,—Its all stuf about 
not asking for leve again what do the musty 
old prebens caro who gets leve therell be 
enuff to sing without you tell your mother I 
cant excuse you from our party theirs 8 of us 
going and a stunning baxket of progg as good 
go out for a day’s fishing has stop at home on 
a holiday for the benefit of that preshous col- 
ledge bring me word you'll come to-morrow 
at skool for we want to arrange our plans yours 
old fellow “P GLENN.” 


Muster P. Glenn was concluding his note 
when his father passed through the room and 
glanced over the boy’s shoulder. He (Mr. 
Glenn) was # surgeon; one of the chief sur- 
geons attached to the Helstonleigh infirmary, 
and in excellent practice. ‘‘ At your exercise, 
Philip ?” 

“No, papa. I am writing a note to one of 
our fellows. 1 want him to be of our fishing 
party on Wednesday.” 

“Wednesday! Havo you a holiday on 
Wednesday ?”’ 

* Yes. Don’t you know it will bo a saint's 
day ?”’ 

‘Not I,” said Mr. Glenn. “ Saints’ days 
don’t concern me as they do you college boys. 
That's a pretty specimen vf English!” he 
added, running his amused eyes over Philip’s 
note. 

“ Are there any mistakes in it ?”’ returned 
Philip. “ But it’s no matter, papa. We don’t 
profess to write English in the college school.” 

‘Jt is well you don’t profoss it,’’ remarked 
Mr. Glenn. ‘* But how is it your friend Halli- 
burton can turn out good English 7”? He had 
taken up Frank’s letter. 

“Oh! they are such chaps for learning, the 
two Halliburtons. They stick at it like a 
horse-leech—never getting the cane for 
turned lessons. They have school at home in 
the evenings for English, and history, and 
such stuff that they don’t get at college.” 

** Have they a tutor ?”’ 

“They are not rich enough for a tutor. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s the tutor. What do you 
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think Gar Halliburton did the other day ? 
Keating was having a row with the fourth 
desk, and he gave ther some extra versos to 
do. Up goes Gar Halliburton, before he had 
been @ minute at his seat. ‘ If you please, sir,’ 
says he to Keating, ‘I had better havo 
another piece. ‘Why so?’ asks Keating. 
‘ Because,’ says Gar, ‘ I did these same verses 
with my brother at home a week ago.’ He 
meant his eldest brother; not Frank. But, 
now, was not that honourable, papa ?”’ 

“ Yos, it was,’ answered Mr. Glenn. 

“That's just the Halliburtons all over. 
They are ultra-honourable.”’ 

‘“I should like to soe your friend Frank, 
and inquire how he manages to pick up his 
English” 

‘Let me bring him to tea to-morrow 
night !”’ cried Philip eagerly. 

*“ You may, if you like.” 

** Hurrah!’ shouted Philip. “ And you'll 
persuade him not to mind his mother, but to 
come to our fishing party ?”’ 

* Philip !”’ 

‘“* Well, papa, I don’t mean that, oxactly. 
But I do not see the use of boys listening to 
their mothers just in everything.” 

Philip Glenn seized his note, and added a 
postscript :—** My father sais you are to come 
to tea to-morrow wo shall be so joly.””>. And it 
was despatched to Frank by a servant in 
livery. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LESSON FOR PHIIIP GLENN. 


FRANK was as eager to accopt the invitation 
as Philip had been to offer it. Whon the after- 
noon arrived, and school was over, Frank 
toro home, donned his best clothes, and then 
tore back again to Mr. Glenn’s house. Philip 
received him in the small room, where he and 
his brother prepared their lessons. 

‘** How is it that you and my boys write 
English so differently ?*’ inquired Mr. Glenn, 
when he had made Frank’s acquaintance. 

Frank broke into a broad smile, suggosted 
by the remembrance of Philip’s English. 
* We study it at home, sir.” 

‘‘ But some one teaches you ?”’ 

“Mamma. She was afraid that we should 
grow up ignorant of everything except Latin 
and Greek ; so she thought she would remedy 
tho evil.” 

‘* And she takes you in an evening ?”’ 

““ Yos, sir; overy ovening except Saturday, 
when she is sure to be busy. She comes to the 
table as soon as our lessons for school are pre- 
pared, and we commenco English. The easier 
portions of our Latin and Greek we do in the 
day, I and Gar: we crib the time from play- 
hours; and my brother William helps us at 
night with the more difficult parts.” 


pm 
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“© Where is your brother at school ?”’ asked 
Mr. Glenn. 

** He is not at school, sir. Heis at Mr. 
Ashley’s, with Cyril Dare. William has not 
been to school since papa died. But he was 
well up in everything, for papa had taken 
great pone with him, and he has gone on by 
himself since.” 

‘**Can he do much good by himsclf ?” 

“Good!” echoed Frank, speaking bluntly 
in his eagerness; “I don’t think you could 
find so good a scholar for his age. Thore’s not 
one could come near him in the college school. 
At first he found it hard work. He had no one 
to explain difficult points for him, and was 
obliged to puzzle them out with his own 
brains. And it’s that that has got him on.” 

Mr. Glenn nodded. ‘‘ Where a good foun- 
dation has been laid, a hard-working boy may 
get on better without w master than with one, 
provided is 

* That is just what William says,”’ inter- 
rupted Frank, his dark cyes sparkling with 
animation. ‘* He would have given anything 
at one time to he at the college school with us ; 
but he does not care about it now.”’ 

* Provided his heart is in his work, I was 
about to add,” said Mr. Glenn, smiling at 
Frank's cagerness. 

* Oh, of course, sir. And that’s what Wil- 
liain’s is. He has such capital books, too— 
all the best that are published. ‘They wero 
pape’s. I hardly know how 1 and Gar should 
get on, without William’s help.” 

** Does he help you ?” 

** He has helped us ever since papa died ; 
before we went to college, and since. We do 
algebra and Euclid with him.” 

** In—doed !”? exclaimed Mr. Glenn, look- 
ing hard at Frank. ‘* When do you contrive 
to do all this ?” 

“In the evening. Tea is over by half-past 
five, and wo three—William, I], and Gar— 
turn at once to our lessons. In about two 
hours mumiuna joins us, and we work with hor 
about two hours more. Of course we have dif- 
ferent nights for different studies, Lutin every 
night, Greek nearly every night, Euclid twice 
a week, algebra twice a week, and so on. And 
the lessons we do with mamma are portioned 
out; some one night, some another.” 

“You must be very persevering boys,” 
cried Mr. Glenn. * Do you never catch your- 
selves looking off to play ; to talk and laugh ? ”’ 

‘“No, sir, never. We have got into tho 
habit of sticking to our lessons; mamma 
brought us into it. And then, we are anxious 
to get on: half the battle lios in that.” 

“I think it does. Philip, my boy, here’s a 
lesson for you, and for all other lazy scape- 
graces.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders, with a laugh. 
** Papa, I dun’t seo any good in working so 
hard.” 

** Your friend Frank does.” 

““ We are obliged to work, sir,” said Frank, 
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candidly. “ We have no money, and it is only “ Yes, sir, always.” 
by education that we can hope to get on. ““ Suppose you were to take your own will 
Mamma thinks it may turn out all for the for onco against hers?” cried Philip in a 
best. She says that boys who expect money cross tone. ‘* What then ?” 
very often rely upon it and not upon them- * Then I dare say she would docide herself 
selves. She would rather turn us out into the the next time. and tell us we were not to be 
world with our talents cultivated and a will trusted. But there’s no fear. We know her 
to use them, than with a fortune apieco. wishes aro sure to bo right; and we would 
There's not a parable in the Bible mamma is _ not vex her for the world. The last time the 
fonder of reading to us than that of the ten dean was here there was a fuss about the 
talents.”’ choristers getting holiday so often; and he 
‘““No fortune!’ repeated Mr. Glenn in a | forbade its being done.” 
dreamv tone. * But the dean’s away.” impatiently inter- 
“Not a penny; mamma has to work to | rupted Philip Glenn. ‘ Old Ripton is in resi- 
keep us,” returned Frank, making the avowal | dence, and he would givo it you for the asking. 
as freely as though he had proclained that his ; He knows nothing about the dean’s qrder.”’ 
mother was lady-in-waiting to the Queen, * That’s the very reason.” returned Frank. 
and he one of her pages. Jane had contrived ‘‘ Mamma put it to me whether it would be an 
to convinee them that in poverty itself there Jonourable thing to do. She said, if Dr. 
lay no shame or stigma; but a great deal in | Ripton had known of the dean’s order, then I 
paltry attempts to conceal it. | might have asked him, and he could do as he 
* Frank.” said Mr. Glenn, ** I was thinking | pleased. She makes us wish to do what is 
that you must possess a fortune in your  right—not only what appears so.” 
mother.” * And you'll punish yourself by going with- 
‘Aud so we do!” said Frank. ‘“ When out the holiday, for some rubbishing notion 
Philip’s note came to me last night, and we | of * doing right’! It’s just nonsense, Frank.” 
were—were——" ‘Of course we have to pruush our-elves 
* Laughing over it !"’ suggosted Mr. Glenn, | sometimes,” achnowledged Frank. “1 shall 
helping out Frank’s hesitation, and laughing be wishing all day long to-morrow that 1 was 
himeelf. with you. But when evening comes, and the 
* Yes, that’s 1t ; only I did not like to say | day’s over, then I shall be glad to have done 
it,” acknowledged Frank. ‘ But JT dare say ! right. Mamma says if we do not learn to act 
you know, sir, how most of the college boys | mghtly and self-reliantly as boys we shall not 
write. Maimma said then, how glad we ought ; do 50 as men.” 





to be that she can make time to teach us Mr. Glenn laid his hand on Frank’s shoulder. 
better, and that we have the resolution to ‘“ Inculcate your creed upon my sons, if you 
persevere. can,” said he, speaking seriously. ** Has your 
“J wish your mother would admit my mother taught it to you long 7?” 
sons to her class.’ said Mr. Glenn, half-, “She has always been teaching it to us: 
seriously, half-jokmely. “1 would give her ever since we were little,” rejoined Frank. ** If 
any recompense, ’ we had to begin now, | don’t know that wo 
‘Shall I ask her 7” cried Frank. should make much of it.” 
“ Perhaps she would feel hurt 7” | Mr. Glenn fell into a reverie. As Mr. Ashley 
“Qh no, she wouldn't,” answered Frank ; had once judged by some words dropped by 
impulsively. ‘1 will ash her.” Wilham, so Mr. Glenn was judging now—that 
“] should not like such a stmct mother,’ Mrs. Halliburton must be «a mother m a 
avowed Philip Glenn. thousand. Frank turned to Philip. 
Strict !”? echoed Frank. ‘ Mamma’s not * Have you done your lessons ?”” 
strict.” ‘Done iny lessons! No. Have you ?” 
“She must be. She says vou shan’t come Frank laughed. ** Yes, or J should not have 


fishing with us to-inorrow.”’ come. To have not played a mmute to-day 

“No, she did not. She said she wished me but cmbbed the time. Scanning. and exerisse, 
not to go, and thought | had better not, and and Greek ; J have done thei all.” 
then she left it to me.” “It seems to me that you and your 

Philip Glenn stared. “ You told me at brothers make frionds of your lessons, whilst 
school this morning that it was decided you most boys muke enemies.” observed Mr. 
were not to come. And now you say Mrs. Glenn. 

Halliburton left it to you.” * Yes, that’s true,” said Frank. 

‘“So she did.”’ answered Frank. ** She * Philip,’ said Mr. Glenn to his son that 
generally leaves these things to us. She shows evening after Frank had departed, * 1 give 
us what we ought to do, and why it is right) you carte blanche to bring that boy here as 
that we should do it, and then she Jeavesit to ainuch as you like. TH) you are wise, you will 
what she calls our own good sense. It 1s hko make a lastmy friend of hin.” 
putting us upon our honour.” , “YT dike the Halhburtons,” replied Philp. 

“And you do as you know sho wishes you“ The college school doosw’t, though.” 
would do ?”’ interposed Mr. Glenn. “And pray, why ?” 


~ we eee: 


“Well, I think Daro senior first set the 
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school against them—that’s Cyril, you know, 
papa. He was always going on at them. 
‘Thoy were snobs for sticking to their lessons, 
he said, which gontlemon never did ; and they 
wero snobs because they had no money to 
spend, which gentlemen always had; and 
they woro snobs for this, and snobs for the 
other; and he got his desk, which ruled the 
school, to cut them. They had to put up with 
@ good deal then, but they are bigger now, 
and can fight their way; and, sinco Daro 
senor left, the school has begun to like them. 
Jf they are poor, they can’t help it,’ con- 
cluded Philip, as if he would apologize for 
the fit. 

“Poor!” retorted Mr. Glenn. ‘I can tell 
you, Master Philip, and the collego school too, 
that they are rich in things that vou want. 
Uniess 1 am deccivod, the Halliburtons 
will grow up to bo mon of no common 
order.” 





CHAPTER NITI., 
MAKING PROGRESS, 


TRIFLES, as we all know, lead to great events. 
When Frank Halhburton had gone home, in 
his usual flying, eagor manner, plunging head- 
long into the subject of Mr. Glenn's request, 
and Jane consented to grant it, she little 
thought that it would lead to a considerable 
increase to her income, enabling them to pro- 
cure several comforts, and rendering better 
private instruction than her own easy for her 
sons. 

Not that sho yielded to the request at once. 
She took time for considerution, But Frank 
was urgent; and she was one of those ever 
ready to do # good turn for others, The 
Glenns,: as Frank said, did wnte Enghsh 
wretchedly ; and if she could help to improve 
them without losing time or money, neither 
of which she could afford, why not do 0 ” 
And she consented, 

It certainly did occur to Mrs. Halliburton 
to wonder that Mr. Glenn had not provided 
private instruction for his sons, to remedy the 
deficiencies existing in the college school 
system, Mr, Glenn suddenly awoke to the 
sume wonder lumself, The fact was, that ho, 
liko many other gentleinen im Helstonleigh 
who had sons in the college school, had been 
content to Jet things take their chance: 
possibly he assumed that spelling and com- 
position would come to his sons by intuition, 
as they grew older, The contrast Frank 
Halliburton presented to Philip aroused him 
from his neglect. 

Jane consented to allow the two young 
Glenns to share the time and instruction she 
gave to her own boys. Mr. Glenn received 
the favour gladly; but, at firat, there was 


(Glenn with good influence. 


complete their lessons for school, so as to be 
at Mrs. Halliburton’s hy the hour appointed, 
At length it was accomplished, and they took 
to going regularly. 

Bofore three months had clapsed, great 
improvement had become visible in their 
spelling. They were also acquiring an insight 
into English grammer; had learnt that 
America was not situated in the Moditer- 
ranean, or watered by the Nile; and that 
Snglish history did not solely consist of two 
incidents—the beheading of King Charles, and 
the Gunpowder Plot. Improvement was also 
visible in their manners and in the bent of 
their minds. From heing boisterous, self- 
willed, and careless, they became more con- 
siderate, more tractable; and Mr. Glenn 
actually once heard Philip dechre to embark 
in some tempting scrape, becawe it would 
“not be right.” 

For it was impossible for Jane to have lads 
neur her, and not gently try to counteract 
their faults and failings, as she wouid have 
done by her own sons ; whilst the remarkable 
consideration and deference paid by the young 
Halliburtons to ther mothor, their warm 
offection for her, and the pleasant peace, the 
refinement of tone and manner distinguishing 
their home, told upon Philp and Charles 
At the end of 
three months, Mr. Glenn wrute a note of 
warm thanks to Mrs. Halliburton, expressing 
w hope that she would still allow his sons the 
privilege of joining her own, and, 1n « delicate 
manner, begging grace for his uct, enclosed 
four guineas ; wluch was payment at the rate 
of sixteen guineas a year for the two. 

Jane had not expected it. Nothing had 
been hinted to her about payment, end she 
did not expect to receive any: she did not 
understand that the boys had joinod on those 
terms. It was very welcome. In writing 
back to Mr. Glenn, she stated that she had 
not expectod to receive remuneration; but 
she spoke of her straitened circumstances 
and thanked him for the help it would be. 

“'That comes from oa gentlewoinan,”” was 
his remark to his wife, when he read the note, 
** ] should hke to know her.” 

*T hinted as much to Frank one day, but 
he said Ins mother was too much occupied 
to receive visits or to pay then,’ was Mrs, 
Glonn’s reply. 

As it happened, however, Mr. Glenn did 
pay hor a visit. .\ friend of his, whose bo 
were in the college school, struck with the 
improvement in the Glenns, and hearing of 
its source, wondered whether his boys t 
not be received on the same terms, and j 
Glenn undertook to propose it. The result of 
all this was, that in six months from the time 
of that afternoon when Frank first took tea* 
at Mr. Glenn's, Jane had ten evening 
college boys. There she stopped. 
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lied, but her table would not hold more, 
nor could she do justice to a greater number. 
The ten would bring her in eighty guineas a 
year; she devoted to them two hours, five 
evenings in the weck. 

Now she could command somewhat better 
food, and more liberal] instruction for her own 
boys, William included, in those higher 
branches of knowledge which they could not, 
or had not, commenced for themsclves. <A 
learned professor, David Byrne, whose lodg- 
ings were in the London Road, was applied to, 
and he agreed to receive the young Halli- 
burtons at a very moderate charge, three 
evenings in the week, 

**Mainma,”’ cried William, one day, with 
his thoughtful smile, soon after this agreement 
was ontercd upon, ‘* we seem to be getting on 
amazingly. We can learn something else 
now, if you have no objection.” 

“What is that ?~ asked Jane. 

“French. As I and Samuel Lynn were 
walking home to-day, we met Monsieur 
Colin. He said he was about to organize a 
French class, twelve in number, and would be 
glad if we would make three of the number. 
What do you sav 7” 

“It is a greut temptation,” answered Jane. 
“1 have long wished you could learn French, 
Would it be very expensive %”’ 

** Very cheap to us. He suid he considered 
you & sister professor——” 

“The idea!” burst forth Frank, hotly. 
** Mamma, a professor ! ” 

** Indeed, | dom’t know that 1 can aspire to 
anything so formidable,” said Jane, with a 
laugh. © A schoolmustress would be a better 
word >? 

Frank was indignant. 
schooluustress, mamma, 

* Frank,” interrupted 
changing to seriousness, 

What, wamma 7” 

*“ J am thankful to be one. 

The tears rose to Frank's eyes.“ You are 
@ lady, wwamime, | shall never think you 
anything else. There!” 

Jano smiled.“ Well, Io hope Tau, 
Frank ; although fF help to make gloves and 
teach boys English.” 

* How well Mre Lynn speaks French 
exclaimed William. 

“Does he speak it 7° 

“As a native. J cannot tell what his 


“You are nota 


I is 


Jane, hier tone 


accent may be, but he speaks it as readily as | 
Shall we learn, mamma * | 


Monsieur Colin, 
It will be the greatest advantuge to us, 
Monsieur Colin conversing with us in French,” 

‘* But what about the time, William ? ” 

“Oh, if you will manage the money, we 
will manage the time,” returned Williain, 
jaughing. ‘“‘ Only trust to us, mother, We 
will make it, and neglect nothing.” 

“Then, William, you muy tell Mounsievr 
Colin that you shall learn.” 

“Fair and easy!” broke out Frank; a 
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saying of his whon pleased. ‘‘ Mamma, I 
think, what with one thing and ancther 
turning up, we boys shall be getting quite 
first-class education.”’ 

** Although mamma feared we never should 
accomplish it,” returned William. ‘ As did I.”’ 

“Fear!” cried Frank. ‘‘ J didn’t. I knew 
that ‘where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 
Degeneres animos timor arguit,” added he, 
finishing off with one of his favourite Latin 
quotations ; but forgetting, in his flourish, 
that he was paying a poor compliment to his 
mother and his brother. 


CHAPTER NIV, 


WILLIAM HALLIBURTON'S GHOST, 


Tuts chapter may be said to commence the 
| second part of this history, for somo years 
have clapsed since the events last recarded. 

Do you doubt that the sclf-denying patience 
displayed by Jane Halliburton, her persever- 
ing struggles, her never-fainting industry, 
joined to her all-perfect trust in the goodness 

| and guidance of the Most High God, could 

| fail to bring their reward ? It is not possible. 
But do not fancy that it came suddenly in 

| the shape of a coach-and-six, Rewards worth 
having are not acquired su casily. Havo you 

[met with the following lines’ They are 

| somewhat applicable, 

| 


“How rarely, friend, a good, great man 
inherits 
Honour and wealth, with all his worth and 
Pains ! 
It seers a fable from the land of spirits 
When any nan obtains that which 
nerits, 
; Or any merits that which he obtamis, 
' For shame, my friend ! renounce this idle 
| strain : 
| What would’st thou have the good, great 
| man obtain — 
| Wealth ? tithe % dignity ? a golden chain . 
(| Or heaps of corpses which his sword hath 
| slain 


he 


Goodness and preathess are not means, but 
| ends. 
Hath he not always treasure-, always 
friends, 
The good, great man? Three treasures— 
Love; and hfe: and = ecalm = thoughts 


equable as infants’ breath. 

| And three fast friends, more sure than day 
| or night, 

' Himself ; 

| Death.” 

Jane's reward was in progress; it had not 

fully come. At present it was little more 

than that of an approving conscience for 


Maker: and the angel, 


huis 
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having fought her way through difficulties in 
the patient continuance of well-doing, and 
in the fulfilment, in a remarkable manner, of 
the subject she had had most at heart—that 
of giving her suns an education that would fit 
them to fulfil any part they might be called 
upon to play in the destinies of life—in 
watching them grow up full of promise to 
make good and great men. 

In circumstances, Jane was tolerably at 
ease now, Time had wrought its changes. 
Mrs. Reece had gone—not into other Jodgings, 
hut to join Janey Halliburton on the long 
journey. And Dobbs—Dobhbs !—was servant 
to Mrs. Halliburton ! Dobbs had experienced 
misfortune, Dobbs had put by a good round 
sum iff a bunk, for Dobbs had been provident 
all her life; and the hank broke and swal- 
lowed up Dobbs’s savings; and nearly all 
Dobbs’s surly independence went with it. 
Misfortunes do not come alone; and Mrs. 
Reece died almost immediately after Dobbs’s 
treacherous bank went. The old lady's will 
had been good to leave Dobbs something, but 
she had not the power to do so: the income 
Khe ha@ enjoyed went at her death to her 
late husband’s relatives. She had made 
Dobbs handsoine presents from time to time, 
and these Dobbs had placed with the rest of 
her money, Jt had all gone, 

Poor Dobbs, good for nothing in the first 
shock of the loss, paid Mrs, Helliburton for a 
bedroom weekly, and sat down to fret. Next, 
she tried to carn a living at making gloves — 
an employment Dobbs had followed in’ her 
early days. But, what with not bem soe 
young as she was, neither eyes nor fingers, 
Dobbs found she could make nothing of the 
work, She went about the house doing odd 
tasks for Mrs. Halliburton, until that lady 
ventured on a proposal (with as much defer- 
ence as though she had been making it to an 
Indian Begum), that Dobbs should remain 
with her as her servant. An experienced, 
thoroughly good servant she required now ; 
and that she knew Dobbs to be. Dobbs 
acquiesced ; and forthwith went upstairs, 
moved her things into the dark closet, and 
obstinately adopted it as her own bedroom. 

The death of Mrs. Reece had enabled Jane 
to put into practice a plan she had long 
thought of—that of receiving boarders imto 
her house, after the manner of the dames at 
Eton, Some of the foundation boys im the 
college school lived at a distance, und it was 
wereat mattor with the parents to place them 
in families where they would find a good 
home. The wife of the head master, Mrs. 
Keating, took in half-a-dozen ; Jane thought 
she might do the same. She had been asked 
to do so; but had not room while Mrs. Reece 
was with her, She still held her class in the 
evening, .As one set of boys finished with 
her, others were only too glad to take their 
places: there was no teaching like Mrs. 
Halliburton’s, Upon making it known that 
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she could receive boarders, applications 
poured in; and six, all she had accommoda- 
tion for, came. They, of course, attended the 
college school during the day. Thus she 
could afford to relinquish working at the 
gloves; and did sv, to Samuel Lynn’s 
chagrin: a steady, regular worker, as Jane 
had been, was valuable to the manufactory. 
Altogether, what with her evening class, and 
the sum paid by the boarders, her income 
was between two and three hundred a year, 
not including what was carned hy William. 

William had made progress at Mr. Ashley’s, 
and now earned thirty shillings a week, 
Frank and Gar had not left the college school. 
Frank’s time was out, and more than out: 
but when a scholar advanced in the manner 
that Frank Halliburton had done, Mr. Keating 
was not in au hurry to mtimate to him that 
his time had expired. So Frank remained 
on, studying hard, one of the most finished. 
scholars Helstonleigh Collegiate School had 
ever turned out. 

There sat one great desire in Frank's heart ; 
it had almost grown into a passion; it 
coloured his dreams by night and his thoughts 
by day—that of matriculating at one of the 
two Universities, The random and somewhat 
dim idea of Frank's early days-— studying for 
the Bar—had become the fixed purpose of his 
life. That he was especially zifted with the 
tastes and qualifications necessary to make @ 
good pleader, there could be no doubt about ; 
therefore, Frank had probably not mistaken 
his vocation. Persevering in study, keen itt 
perceptive intellect, equable in temper, fluent 
and persuasive in speech, a true type was he 
of an embryo barrister, He did not quite 
see his way yet to getting to college, Neither 
did Gar; and Gar had set 4/8 mimd upon the 
Chureh. 

One cold January evening, bright, clear, and 
frosty. Samuel Lynn stopped uwuy from the 
manufactory. He had received a letter by 
tho evening post suying that a friend, on his 
way from Birminghain to Bristol, would halt 
for a few hours at his house and go on by the 
Bristol mail, which passed through the city 
at eleven o'clock. The friend arrived punc- 
tually, was regaled with tea and other good 
things in the state parlour, and he and 
Samuel Lynn settled themselves to onjoy a 
pleasant evening togethor, Patience and Anna 
torming part of the company. Anna’s luxue 
riant curls and her wondrous beauty—for, in 
growing up, that beauty had not belied the 
promise of her childhood—were shaded under 
the demure Quaker’s cap. Something else 
had not belied the promise of her childhood, 
and that was her vanity. 

Apparently, she did not find the evening or 
the visitor to her taste. He was old, as were 
her father and Patience: every one above 
thirty Annu was upt to class as ‘old.’ She 
fidgeted, was restless, and, just as the clock 
struck seven—as if the sound rendered any 
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further inaction unbearable—she rose and 
was quietly stealing from the room. 

“Where are thee going, Anna ?”’ asked her 
father. 

Anna coloured, as if taken by surprise. 
“Friend Jane Halliburton promised to lend 
me a book, father: 1 should like to fetch 
it.”” 
“ Sit thee still, child ; thee dost not want to 
read to-night. when friend Stanley is with us. 
Show him thy drawings. Meanwhile, 1 will 
get the chessmen. Thec’d like a game?” 
turning to his visitor. 

“Av, I should,’ was the ready answer. 
** Remember, friend Lynn, 1 beat thee last 
time.” 

‘“Maybe my skill will redeemn itself to- 
night,’ nodded the Quaker, as he rose for the 
chessboard. ‘It shall try its best.’’ 

“Would thee like a candle?” 
Paticnce, who was busy sewing. 

“Not at all. My chamber is light as day, 
with the moon so near the full.” 

Mr. Lynn went up to his room. The chess- 
board and mien were kept on a table near the 
window. Ashe tonk them froin it he glanced 
out at the pleasant scene. His window, at 
the back, faced the charming landscape, and 
the Malvern Hills in the horizon shone out 
alinost as distinctly as by day. Not, how- 
ever, on the landscape were Samuel Lynn's 
eyes fixed; they had caught something 
nearer, which drew his attention. 

Pacing the field-path which ran behind his 
low garden hedge was a male figure in a cloak. 
To see a man, whether with a cloak or without 
it, abroad on a moonlight night, would not 
have heen extraordinary ; but Samuel Lynn’s 
notice was drawn by this one’s movements. 
Beyond the innmediate space occupied by the 
house, the ficld-path was hidden: on one side, 
by the high hedge intervening between his 
garden and Mrs. Halliburton’s ; on the other, 
by awall. The figure—vwlhoever it mnight be— 
would come to one of these corners, stealthily 
peep at Samucl Lynn’s house and windows, 
and then continue his way past it, until he 
reached the other corner, where he would hult 
and peep aguin, partially hiding himself be- 
hind the hedge. That he wus waiting for 
something or sume one was apparent, for he 
stumped his feet occasionally in un impatient 
manner. 

*What can it be that he does there 
eried the Quaker, half uloud: “this is the 
second time ] have seen him. He cannot be 
taking « sketch of my house by moonlight 
Were it any other than thee, Wilham Haualli- 
burton, [ should say it wore, a clandestine 
look.” 

He returned to the parlour, and took his 
revenge on his friend by checkmating him 
three times in succession. At nine o'clock 
supper came in, und at ten Mr. Stanley, accoyn- 
anied by Samucl Lynn, left, to walk leisurely 
to Helstonleigh and await the Bristol mail. 
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As they turned out of the house thoy saw 
enrages Halliburton going in at his own 
oor. 

“Tt is a cold night,’’ William remarked to 
Mr. Lynn. 

“Very. Good night to thee.” 

You cannot see what he is like by this light, 
especially in that disguising cloak, and the 
cap with its protecting ears. Rut you can 
see him the soliswing morning, as he stands in 
Mr. Ashley’s counting-house. 

A woll-grown, upright, noble form, a head 
taller than Samuel Lynn, by whose side ho is 
standing, with a peculiarly attractive face. 
Not for its beauty—the face cannot boast of 
very much—but for its broad brow of intel- 

lect, its firm, sweet mouth, and its teuthful 
| dark-grey eyes. None could mistake William 
Halliburton for anything but a gentleman, 
although thoy had seen him, as now, with a 
white apron tied round his waist. William 
was making up gloves: a teri, as you may 
remember, which means sorting them accord- 
ing to their qualities—work that was some- 
times done in Mr. Ashley’s room, on account 
of its steady light, for it bore a northraspect. 
A table, or counter, was fixed down one side, 
under its windows. Mr. Lynn stood by his 
side, looking on. 

“Thee can do it tolerably well, William,”’ 
he observed, after some ininutos’ close in- 
spection. 

William smiled. The Quaker nover be- 
stowed decided praise, and never thought 
any one could be trusted in the making-up 
department, himself and Jaines Meeking 
excepted. William had beon exercised in tho 
making-up for the past eighteen montis, and 
he thought he ought to do it pretty well by 
this time. Mr. Lynn was turning away, 
when his keen sight fell on several dozens at 
a little distance. He took up one of the top 
pairs with a hasty movement, knitted his 
brow, and then took up others. 

** Theo has not exercised thy judgment or 
thy caution here, friend Willian.” 

** 1 did not make up those,” replied William. 

* Who did, then ~ 

“Cyril Dare.” 

* Thave told Cyril Dare he is not to attempt 
1 the making-up.” returned Samuel Lynn, in 
| severe tones. ** When did he do these ?”’ 
| ** Yesterday afternoon.” 

* There, again! He knows the gloves are 

not made up in # winter's aiternoon. 1 my- 
| 


self would not do it by so obscure a light. 
Theo go over those thyself when thee has 
finished the stack before thee.” 

Samuel Lynn was not ono who spared work. 
He mixed the offending dozens together in- 
discriminately, and pushed them towards 
William. Then he turned to his own place, 
and went on with his work: he was also 
making up. Presently he spoke ayain. 

‘What does theo do at the back of ny house 
of a night ? Thee must find the walk cold.” 
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William turned his head with a move- 
ment of surprise. ‘“T don’t do anything at 
tho back of your house. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Not walk about there, watching it, as 
thee did last night 7” 

** Certainly not ! Ido not understand you.”’ 

Samuel Lynw’s brows knit heavily. 
“ William, I deemed thee truthful. Why 
deny what is a palpublo fact ?” 

William Halliburton put down the pair of 
gloves he had in his hand, and turned to the 
Quaker. ‘In saying that IT do not walk at 
the back of your house at night, or at the back 
of any house, I state the truth.” 

** Lest night at seven o’cleck, [ saw thee 
parading there in thy cloak. I saw thee, J 
say, William. The night was unusually 
light.” 

* Last night, from tea-time until half-past 
nine, 1 never stirred out of my mother's par- 
four,” rejoined Willian. “* Twas at my books 
as usual. At half-past nine Lran up to say a 
word to Henry Ashley. You saw me return- 
ing.” 

* But [ saw theo at the back with my own 


eyes,” persisted the Quaker. “1 saw thy 
cloak. Thee had on that blue cap of thine : 


it was tied down over thy ears; and the collar 
of the cloak was turned up. to protect thee, as 
J surmised, from the cold.” 

“Tt ainust have been my ghost,” responded 
William. “ Should Tbe likely to pace up and 
down a cold tield, for pastime, on a January 
night, bs v0 

“Will thee oblige me by putting on thy 
cloak 2° was all the answer returned = dy 
Samiiel Lwnn. 

‘What— now 7° 

’ Please.” 

William, lnughing, went out of the 
and came back in his cloak. 
fashioned cloak—a remarkable cloak—a dark 
plaid, its collar lined with red. Formerly 
worn by gentlemen, they had now become 
nearly obsolete: but William had picked this 
up for inuch less than half its value. He did 
not care much for fashion, and it was warm 
and comfortable in winter weather. 

“Perhaps you wish mo to put on my 
cap 27? said William, in a serio-comic tone. 

“Yes; and tur down the ears.” 

He obeyed, very much amused. 
thing more ?”” asked he. 

* Walk thyself about an instant.” 

His lips smiling, his eves dancing, William 
marched froin one side of the room to the 
other. While this was in process Cyril Dare 
bustled in, and stood in amazement, staring 
at William. The Quaker paid no attention 
to his arrival, except that he took out his 
watch and glanced at it. He continued tuo 
address William. 

** And thee can assure me to my fuce, that 
thee wus not pacing the field last night in the 
moonlight, dressed as now ?” 


~ Any- 


{ 
It was an old- 
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‘**T can, and do,” replied William. 

“Then, William, it is one of two things. 
Mv eyes or thy word must be false.” 

* Did you see my face ?”’ asked William. 

* Not much of that. With the ears down 
andl the collar up, thy face was pretty effec- 
tually concealed. There’s not another cloak 
like thine in all Helstonleigh.”’ 

* You are right there,” laughed William 3 
* there’s not one half so handsome. Admire 
the contrast of the purple and green plaid and 
the searlet collar.” 

“No, not another like it.” emphatically 
repeated the Quaker. “T tell thee, William 
Halliburton, in the teeth of thy denial, that I 
saw thee, or a figure precisely similar to thee, 
parading the field-path last night, and 
stealthily watching my windows.” 

“1¢s a clear case of ghost,” returned 
William, with an amused look at Cvril Dare. 
* How much longer am [to mako a walking 
Guy of myself, for your pleasure and Cyril’s 
astonishment 7” 

* Thee can take it off." replied the Quaker, 
his curt tone betraying dissatisfaction. Until 
that moment he had beleved Willian: Halli- 
burton to be the very quintessence of truth. 
His belief was now shaken. 

In the small passage betweon Vr. Ashl y7s 
room and Samuel Lynn's, Walliam hung up 
the cloak and cap. The Quaker turned t> 
Cyril Dare, who was taking off his preat-coat, 
stern displeasure in his tone. 

* Dost thee know the time ?” 

Just gone half-past nine.” replied Cyrd. 

Mr. Lynn held out his wateh to Cyril be 
wanted seventeen minutes to ten. 7 Nine 
o'clock is thy bour. Tam tired cf telling 
thee to be more punctual And thee did not 
come before breakfast.” 

* LT overslept myself?” said Cyril. 

~ As thee dost pretty often, i seems, If 
thee ean do no better than thee did yesterday, 
as well oversleep thyself for good. Look at 
these gloves.” 

* Well)? cried Cyril, who was a good-look- 
Ing young man, in stature not far short of 
William. At least he would have been good- 
looking, but for his eves ; there was a look in 
them. almost amounting to a squint; and 
they did not gaze openly and honestly into 
another's eves. His face was thin, and his 
features were well formed.  " Well!’ cried 
he. 

It is well,” copeated the Quaker: “ well 
that L looked at them, for they must be done 
again, Firsts are mixed with seconds, thirds 
with firsts; 1 do not know that 1 ever saw 
gloves so ill nade up. What have I told 
thee 

Lots of things,” responded Cyril, who 
liked to set the manager at defiance, as far as 
he dared. ; 

‘‘[ have desired thee never to attempt to 
make up tho gloves. I now forbid thee 
again; and thee will do well not to forget &. 
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Begin and band these gloves that William 
Halliburton is making ready.” 

Cyril jerked open the drawer where the 

aper bands were kept, took some out of 
it, and carried them to the counter, where 
William stood. Mr. Lynn interposed with 
another order. 

‘ Thee will please put thy apron on.” 

Now, having to wear this apron was tho 
very bugbear of (‘vril Dare’s life. ‘‘ There’s 
no need of an apron to paper gloves,’ he 
responded. 

Thee will put on thy apron, friend,” 
calmly repeated Samuel Lynn. 

“1 hate the apron.’ fumed Cyril. jerking 
open another drawer, and jerking out his 
apron; for he might not openly disubey the 
authority of Samucl Lynn. “1 should think 
T am the first gontleman that ever was made 
to wear one.”’ 

“If theo are practically engaged in a gluve 
manufactory, thee must wear an apron, gentle- 
man or no gentleman,” equably returned the 
Quaker. ‘“ As we all do.”’ 

* All don’t !”’ retorted Cyril. 
docs not.” 

‘* Thee are not in the master’s position yet, 
Cyril Dare. And I would advise thee to 
aus thy discretion more and thy tonguo 
Us, 

The discussion waa interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Ashley, and the room dropped 
into silence. There might be no presuming 
in the presence of the master. He sat down 
to his desk, and opened his morning letters. 
Presently a young man put his head in and 
addressed Samuel Lynn. 

‘** Noaks, the stainer, has come in, sir. He 
savs the skins given out to him yerter- 
day would be better for coloured than 
blacks.” 

* Desire James Meeking to attend to him,” 
said Mr. Lynn. 

*“ Jaines Mecking isn’t here, sir. 
in the cutters’ room, or somewhere.” 

Samuel Lynn, upon this, went out himself, 
Cyril Dare followed him. Cyril was rather fond 
of taking short trips about the manufactory, 
as interludes tu lis work, Soon after, the 
master lifted his head. 

‘Step here, William.” 

William put down the gloves he was ex- 
amining and approached the desk. “ What 
sort of a French scholar are you %”’ mgwured 
Mr. Ashley. 

“A very goad one, sir,’’ he replied, after 
& pause given to surprise. ‘| know it 
thoroughly. 1 can read and write it as readily 
as I can English.” 

“But I inean as to speaking. Could you 
make yourself understood, for instance, if you 
were suddenly dropped down into a French 
town, where the natives spoke nothing but 
their own language ?”’ 

William smiled, ‘I don’t think I should 
have much difficulty over it. I have been 


** The master 


Ho’s up 


80 much with Monsieur Colin that I talk as 
fast as he does. He stops me occasionally 
to grumble at what he calls l’accent 
anglais.” 

‘*T am not sure that I shall not send you 
on @ mission to France,” resumed Mr. Ashley. 
‘You can be better spared than Samuel 
Lynn; and it must be one of you. Will you 
undertake it ?”’ 

‘“*T will undertake anything that you wish 
me to do, sir, that I could accomplish,” replied 
William, lifting his clear earnest eyes to those 
of his master. 

‘You are an exceedingly good judge of 
skins: even Samuel Lynn admits that. 1 
want some intelligent, trustworthy person to 
go over to France, look about the markets 
there, and pick up what will suit us. The 
deinand for skins is great at the present time, 
and the markets must be watched to select 
suitable bales before other bidders step in 
and pounce upon them. By these means we 
may secure some good bargains and good 
skins: we have succeeded lately in doing 
neither,” ‘ 

“At Annonay, I presume you mean, 
gir," 

‘* Annonay and its neighbourhood ;_ that’s 
the chief market for dressed skins. The un- 
dressed pelts are to be mct with best, as you 
are aware, in the neighbourhood of Lyons. 
You would have to look after both, I have 
talked the matter over with Mr, Lynn, and he 
thinks you may be trusted both as to ability 
and conduct.” 

‘1 will do my host if I am sent,” replied 
Wilham. 

“Your stay might extend over two or three 
months. We can do with a great deal; both 
of pelts and drossed »kins, The dressers at 
Annonay—— Cyril, what are you doing 
there ?”’ 

Cyril could searcely have told. He had 
come into the counting-house unnoticed, and 
his ears had picked up somewhat of the con- 
versation. In his anger and annoyance, Cyril 
had remained, his face turned towards the 
speakers, listening for more. 

For it had oozed out at Pomeranian Knoll, 
through a word dropped by Henry Ashley, 
that Mr. Ashley had it in contemplation to 
despatch some one from the manutactory on 
this mission to France, and that the some one 
would not be Samuel Lynn. Cyril received 
the information with avidity, never doubting 
that he would be the one fixed upon. To give 
him his due, he was really a good judge of 
s&kins—not petter than William; but some- 
how Cyril had never given a thought to 
William in the matter. Greatly had he an- 
ticipated the journey to the land of pleasure, 
where he would be under no one’s control but 
his own. In that moment, when he heard Mr. 
Ashley speaking to William upon the subject, 
not to him, Cyril felt at war with eve 
one and everything; with the master, wit 
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William, and especially with the business, 
which he hated as much as he had evor done, 

But Mr. Ashley was not one to do things 
in a hurry, and he had only broached the 
subject, 
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Ir was Saturday night, the Saturday after 
the above conversation, and Mr. Lynn was 
making ready to pay the men. James Meek- 
ing was payer in a general way; but James 
Meekin# was also packer ; that is, he packed, 
with assistance, the goods destined for 
London. A parcel was being sent off this 
evening, so that it fell to Mr. Lynn’s lot to 
pay the workmon. He stood before the desk 
in the serving-room, counting out the money 
in readiness. There was a quantity of silver in 
a bag, and a great many brown papor packets 
of halfpence; cach packet containing five 
shillings? But they all had to be countod, 
for sometimes a packet would run @ penny or 
twopence short. 

The door at tho foot of the stcirs was heard 
to open, and u man’s step came up. It proved 
to be a workman from a neighbouring manu- 
factory. 

** 1f you please, Mr. Lynn, could you oblige 
our peoplo with twelve or fourteen pounds’ 
worth of change ?”” he asked. *“* We couldn't 
get in enough to-day, try as we would. The 
halfpence seem as scarce as the silver.” 

Now it happened that the Ashley manu- 
factory was that evening abundantly sup- 
plied. Samuel Lynn went into the counting- 
house to the master, who was seated at the 
desk. ‘* Tho Dunns have sent in to know if 
we can oblige them with twelve or fourteen 
pounds’ worth of change,” said he. ‘* We have 
plenty to-night ; but to send away so much 
may run us very short. Dost thee happen to 
have any gold that thee can spare ?”’ 

Mr. Ashley looked at his own cash drawer, 
** Here are six, soven sovereigns,” 

‘That will be sufficient,” replicd Samuel 
Lynn, taking them from his hand, and going 
back to tho applicant in the serving-room, 
** How much has thee noed of ?”’ asked he. 

** Fourteen pounds, please, sir. 1 have the 
cheque here, made out for it. Silver ur copper, 
it doesn’t matter which; or a little gold, I 
have brought a basket along with me.”’ 

Mr. Lynn gave the money, and took the 
choque. Tho man departed, and the Quaker 
carried the cheque to Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley put the cheque into ono of the 
pigeon-holes of his desk. He had the account 
in duplicate before him, of the goods guing 
off, and was casting it up. William and Cyril 
were both in the counting-house, but not 
eageged with Mr. Ashley, William was mark- 





ing small figures on certain banded gloves 3 
Cyril was looking on, an employment that 
suited Cyril amazingly. His want of occu- 
pation caught the Quaker’s eye. 

““ If thee has nothing to do, thee can come 
and help me count the papers of coppers.” 

Cyril dared not say ‘“‘ No,” before Mr, 
Ashley. He might havo hesitated to say it to 
Samuel Lynn ; nevertheloss, it was a work he 
especially disliked. It is not pleasant to soil 
tho fingers counting innumerable five-shilling 
brown-paper packets of copper money; to 
part them into stacks of twelve pence, or 
twenty-four halfpence. In point of fact, it 
was James Moeking’s work; but there were 
times when Samuel Lynn, William, and Cyril 
had each to take his turn at it. Perhaps the 
two former liked it no better than did Cyril 
Dare. 

Cyril ungraciously followed to the serving- 
room, Inafew minutes James Meeking looked 
in at the counting-house. “is the master 
ready ?” 

Mr. Ashley rose and went into the noxt 
room, carrying one of the duplicate lists. 
The men were waiting to pack—James Mcek- 
ing and the other packer, a young man naumod 
Dance. The several papers of boxes wero 
ready on a side counter; and Mr. Ashley 
stood with the lst m his hand, ready to verify 
them. Had Samuol Lynn not been occupied 
with serving, he would have done thus, 

“Three dozen best men's outsizes, 
coloured,” called out James Moeking, read- 
ing the marks on tho first parcel he took up, 

‘** Right,” responded Mr. Ashley. 

James Meeking laid it upon the packing- 
tablo—clear, except for an enormous sheet of 
brown paper as thick as card-board-—turned 
to tho side counter and took up another of 
the parcels. 

“Three dozen best 
coloured,’ repeated he, 

* Right,” rephed Mr. Ashley. 

And so on, till all the parcel» were told 
through and were found to tally with the 
invoice, Then began the packing, It made a 
large parcel, about four feet square, Mr, 
Ashley remained, looking on. 

‘You will not have enough string there,” 
he observed, as tho men wer placing the 
string round it in squares, 

* L told you we shouldn’t, Mocking,” said 
George Dance. 

* There’s no more downstairs,”” was Meek- 
ing’s answer, ‘‘ ] thought it might be onough.” 

Neither of tho men could leave the parcel. 
They were mounted on steps on either side of 
it. Mr. Ashley called to William. “‘ Light the 
lantern, and go upstairs to the string-closet, 
Bring down a ball.” 

Candlos were not allowed to be carried 
about the premises. William came forth, 
lighted the lantern, and went upstairs. At the 
game moment, Cyril Dare, who had finished 
his dis: greeable copper counting, strolled invo 
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the counting-house. Finding it empty, he 
thought he could not do better than take a 
survey of Mr. Ashley’s desk, the lid of which 
was propped open. He had no particular 
motive in doing this, except that that recep- 
tacle might present some food or other to 
gratify his curiosity, which the glove-laden 
counters could not be supposed to do. Amidst 
other things his eyes fell on the Messrs. 
Dunns’ cheque, which lay in one of the pigeon- 
holes. 

“It would sect me up for a fortnight, that 
fourteen pounds !"’ ejaculated he. ‘ No one 
would find it out, either. Ashley would 
suspect any one in the manufactory before 
he'd suspect me!” 

He stood for a moment in indecision, his 
hend stretched out. Should it be drawn back, 
and the temptation resisted ; cr. should he 
yield to it ? “Here goes!” ened Cyril. 
“Nothing risk, nothing win! ° 

Ho transferred the cheque to lis own 
pocket, and stole out of the counting-house 
into the small narrow passage which inter- 
vened between it and Mr. Lynn's room, where 
the parcel was being made up, Passing 
stealthily through the room. at the back ot 
the huge pareel, whieh Ind) hon fiom the 
eyes of the men and of Mr, Ashley, he emerged 
mm safety into the serving-room, took up his 
position close to Bamuel Lyyn, and began 
assiduously te count over some shilling stacks 
which he had already verified. Samuel Lynn, 
his face turned to the crowd of men who 
were on tho other side the counter recen ing 
their wages, had not noticed the absence of 
Cyril Dare. Upon this probable fact Cyril 
had reckoned, 

‘Any more te count 7 asked Cyril. 

Samuel Lynn turned Ins head round, “ Not 
if thee has finshed all the packets.” Had he 
seen What had just taken place, he night have 
entrusted packets of coppers to Mr, Cyril less 
confidently. 

Cyril yuamped upon the edge of the desk, and 
remained perched there,  Wilham Halli- 
burton came back with the twime, which he 
handed to George Dance. Blowing out the 
lantern, he returned to the counting-house, 

The parcel was completed, and James 
Meeking directed 1t m Jus plain, clerh-lke 
hand—*' Messrs. James Morrison, Dillon, and 
Co., Fore Street, London.” It was then con- 
veyod to e truck in waiting, to he wheeled to 
the parcels office. Mr, Ashley returned to his 
desk and sat down. Presently Cyril Dare 
cume in. 

“ Halliburton, don’t you want to be paid 
to-night Every one’s paid but you, Mr, 
Lynn's waiting to close the dosk.”’ 

‘Here is a lotter for the post, William,” 
called out Mr. Ashicy. 

‘**T am coming back, sir. I have not set the 
counter straight yet.” ,; 

He received his money—thirty shillings a 
week now. He then put things straight in the 
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counting-house, to do which was as much 
Cyril’s work as his, and took a letter from the 
hands of Mr. Ashley. It contained one of the 
duplicate lists, and was addressed as the 
parcel had been. William generally had 
charge of the outward-bound Iectters now; he 
did not forget them as he had done in his first 
unlucky essay. He threw on the clegant cloak 
of which you have heard, took his hat, and 
went through the town, os far as tho post- 
office, Cyril Dare walking with him. There 
they parted ; Cyril continuing his way home- 
wards, William retracing his steps. 

All had left the manufactory cxcept Mr. 
Ashley and Samue] Lynn. James Moeking 
had gone down. On a late night, as the pre- 
sent, when aj] had done except the cnaster 
and Samuel Lynn, the latter would some- 
times say to the foreman, “* Theo can go on 
to thy supper; 1 will Jock up, and bring 
thee the keys.” Mr, Ashley was setting his 
desk straight — putting sundry papers in their 
places: tearing up others. He unlocked his 
cash drawer, and put his hand into the 
pigeon-hole for the cheque. Ut was not there. 
Neither there nor any where, that he ead see. 

Why, where’s that) cheque 27> he ex- 
Claimed, 
' It eaused Samuel Lynn to tum, & Cheque’? 
lhe repeated, 

* Dunnv cheque, that you brought me an 
how ago, * 

“Josaw thee put it in the second pigeon- 
hole,” sud the Quaker, advanemg to the 
desh, and standing by Mr. Ashlev. 

“Tt know Ldid, But it is gone.”’ 

“Thee must have moved it. Perhaps it is 
mm thy private drawer 7” 

Mr. Ashley shook his head: he wes decp 
in consideration, * Phave not touched it since 
I placed it there,” he presently said. ‘ Unless 
—surely feannot have tornit up by mistake +” 

He and Samuel Lynn both steoped over 
the waste-paper basket. They could detect 
nothing of the sort amidst its contents, Mr. 
Ashley was nonplussed. “ This ts a curious 
thing, Samuel,” said he. “ No one was in tho 
room during my absence except) William 
Halliburton, ° 

“He would not meddle with thy desk,” 
observed the Quaker. 

“No: nor suffer any one else to meddle 
withat. J should hhe to see William, He may 
possibly throw some hght upon the subject. 
| The cheque could not vanish into thin air.” 

Samucl Lynn went down to James Meck- 
ing’s, whom he disturbed at supper. He bade 
him wateh at the entrance-gate for the return 
of William from the post-office, and request 
hun to walk into the inanufactory, William 
was not very long in making his appearance. 
He received the message—that the master 
and Mr. Lynn wanted lim—and in he went 
with alacrity, having jumped to the con- 
clusion that some conference was about to bo 
held touching the French journey. 
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Considerably surprised was he to learn 
what the matter really was. He quite laughed 
at the idea of the cheque’s being gone, and 
believed that Mr. Ashley must have torn it up. 
Very minutely wont ho over the contents of 
the paper-basket. Its relics were not there. 

“It’s like magig!” exclaimed William. 
**'No ono entered the counting-house ; not 
even Mr, Lynn or Cyril Daro.” 

“Cyril Dare was with me,” said the 
Quaker. ‘ Verily it seems to savour of the 
marvollous.”’ 

Jt certainly did; and no conclusion could 
be come to. Neither could anything be done 
that night. 

It was late when William reached home— 
a quarter past ten, Frank was sitting over 
tho fire, waiting for him. Gar had gone to 
hed tired ; Mrs. Halliburton with headache ; 
Dobbs, because there was nothing more to do. 

** How late you are!” was Frank’s saluta- 
tion; “just because I want to have a talk 
with you.” . 

““Upon the old theme,” said William, with 
asmile, ‘“‘ Oxford or Cambridge ?”’ 

‘““[ Sy, William, if you are going to throw 
cold water upon it—— But it won’t put a 
damper upon me,” broke off Frank, gaily. 

** T would rathor throw hot water on it than 
cold, Frank,” 

** Look here, William. I am growing up to 
bo a mun, and | can’t hear the idea of living 
longer upon my mother. At my age I ought 
to be helping her. I am no nearer the Univer- 
sity than J was years ago; and if I cannot 
get there, all my Jabour and my learning will 
be thrown away.”’ 

** Not thrown away,” said William. 

“Thrown away us fur as my views are 
concerned, I must go to the Bar, or go to 
nothing—aut Casar, aut nullus. 'To the Uni- 
versity I will go; and J seo nothing for it but 
to do so as a servitor, I shan’t care a fie for 
the ridicule of those who get there by u 
golden road, There’s Lacon going to Christ- 
church at Easter, a gontleman commoner ; 
Parr goes to Cambridge, to old Trinity.” 

“They are the sons of rich men,” 

*] am not envying them. We havo not 
faced the difficultios of our position so Jong, 
and made the best of therm, for me to begm 
envying others now, Wall's nephew goes up 
at Easter-——”’ 

‘Oh, does he ?”’ interrupted William. ‘1 
thought he could not manage it.” 

“Nor can he manage it in that sense. His 
father has too large a tumily to help him, and 
there’s no chance of the exhibition. It is pro- 
mised, Keating has announced. The exhi- 
hitions in Helstonleigh College don’t go by 
right.” 

** Right or merit, do you mean, Frank ?”’ 

**I suppose I mean merit; but the one 
implies the other. They go by neither,” 

‘Or you think that Frank Halliburton 
would have had it ?” 
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“At any rate, he has not got it. Neither 
has Wall. Therofore, we have made up our 
minds, he und I, to go to Oxford as servitors.” 

‘All right! Success to you both!” 

Frank fell into a revorie. Tho friend of 
whom he spoke, Wall, was nephew of the 
under-master of the college school.  ‘ Of 
course I never expected to get to college in 
any other way,” continued Frank, {uking up 
the tongs and balancing them on his fingers. 
“Tf an exhibition did at odd moments cross 
my hopes, 1 would not dwell upon it. There 
are fellow. in the school richer and greater 
than I. However, the exhibition is gone, and 
there’s an end of it. The question now is— 
if I do go as a servitor, Can my mother find 
the little additional expense necessary to 
keep me there ?”’ 

* Yes, | am sure she 
replied William. 

“There'll be the exponsos of travelling, 
und sundry other little things,” went on 
Frank. ‘“* Wall says it will cost each of us 
about fifteen pounds a year. We have cinnor 
and supper free. Of course, 1 should nevor 
think of tea, and for breakfast 1 would take 
milk and plain bread. There'd be living at 
home between toerms—unless J found some- 
thing to do—and iny elothes.” 

“It cun be managed. Frank, yow lt drop 
those tongs.” 

‘What woe shall have to do as servitora 
neither L nor Wall can precisely tell,” con- 
tinued Frank, paying no uttention to the 
warning. ‘f Wall say., brushing clothes, and 
setting tables for meals, and waiting on the 
other students at dinner, will be amongst the 
refreshing exercises. However it muy be, my 
mind is made up to do. Lt they put me to 
biack shoos, [ shall only sing over it, and sit 
down to iny studios with a netter will when 
the shoes have come to vn end.” 

William similed. “ Blaekiny shoes will be 
no new employment to you, Frank.” 

“No. And if ever [catch myself coveting 
the ease und dignity of the lordly hate, [ shall 
just cast my thoughts back agam to our carly 
privations; to what my mother struggled 
through for us; and that will bring rae down 
again. We owe all to ber; and [ hope she 
us in the shape of 
comforts before she dies.’ warmly added 
Frank, the tears rising to his eve:. 

“It is what | have hoped for years,” 
replied William, in a low tone. “It is 
coming, Frank.” 

“Well, I think | do now see one step 
before me. You remember papa’s dream, 
William ?” 

Wilham simply bowed his head. 

* Lately I have not even seen that step. 
Between ourselves, | was losing some of mi 
hopefulness ; and you know that is what 
never lost, whatever the rest of you may. 
have done.” 


** We nono of us lost hope, Frank. It: 
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pe that enabled us to bear on. You were 
Over-sanguine.”’ 

‘It comes to the same thing. The step I 
see before me now is to go to Oxford ar a 
servitor. To St. John’s if 1 can, for I should 
like to be with Wall. He is a good, plodding 
fellow, though 1 don’t know that he is over- 
burthened with brains.” 

‘“Not with the quick brains of Frank 
Halliburton.” 

Frank laughed. ‘“‘ You know Perry, the 
minor canon? He also went to St. John’s 
easaservitor. I shall get hin to tell me sa 

Frank stopped. The tongs had gone down 
with a clatter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MRS. DARE’S GOVERNESS. 


“TyerE’s such a row at our place!” sud- 
denly announced Cyril Dare, at the Pome- 
ranian Knoll dinner-teble, one Monday 
evening. 

“What about 7” asked Mr. Dare. 

“Some money's missing. At least, a 
cheque; which amounts to the same thing.” 

‘Not quite the sume,” dissonted Mr. Dare. 
* Unless it has been cashed.” 

“] mean the same a» regards noise,” con- 
tinued Cyril. “There's as much fuss being 
made over it as if it had beon fourteen pounds’ 
weight of solid gold. It was «a cheque of 
Dunns’; and the master put it nto his desk, 
or says he did so. When he came to look for 
it, it was pone.” 

“Who took it 2?” inquired Mr. Dare. 

* Who's to hnow ?) That’» what we want 
to find out.” 

* What was the ainount 7” 

“Fourteen pounds, J say. A paltry sum. 
Ashloy makes a boast, and says it’s not the 
amount that bothers him, but the feeling that 
we musi have some one falke near us.” 

‘Don’t speak so slightingly of monvy,” 
rebuked Mr. Dare. ‘‘ Fourteen pounds are 
not so easily picked up that it should be 

jeasant to lose them.” 

‘T’m sure I don’t want to spoak slightingly 
of money,” returned Cyril, robelliously. 
“You keep me too short, sir, for ine not to 
know the full value of it. But fourteen 
pounds cannot be much of ua loss to Mr. 
Ashley.”’ 

“If I keep you short, you have forced me 
to it by your extravayances—you and the 
rest of you,’ responded Mr. Dare, in short, 
emphatic tones. 

unpleasant pause ensued. When the 
father of a family intimates that his income 
is diminishing, it is not a welcome announce- 
ment. The young Dares had been obliged 
to hear it often lately. Adelaide broke the 
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** How was the cheque taken ?” 

“Jt was a cheque brought by Dunns’ 
pcople on Saturday night, in exchange for 
money, and the master placed it in his open 
desk in the counting-house,” explained Cyril. 
‘“He went into Lynn’s room to watch the 
packing, and was away an hour. When he 
returned, the cheque was gone.” 

* Who was in the counting-houso ?”” 

“Not a soul except Halliburton. He was 
there all the time.” 

‘And no one else went in?” cried Mr. 
Dare. 

‘No one,” repliod Cyril, sending up his 
plate for more meat. 

* ‘Why, then, it would look as if Halliburton 
took it ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Dure. " 

Cyril raised his eyebrows. ‘* No one would 
venture to suggest as much in the hearing of 
the manufactory. It appears to be impressed 
with the opinion that Halliburton, like kings, 
can do no wrong.” 

“ Mr. Ashley is so?” 

* Mr. Ashley, and downwards.”’ 

*“ But, Cyril, if the facts are as you state, 
Haljliburton must have heen the one'to tako 
it,” objected Mr. Dare. ‘** Possibly the cheque 
may have been only iislaid ?”’ 

* The counting-house underwent a thorough 
search this morning, and every corner of the 
master’s desk was turned out, but nothing 
came of it. Halliburton appears to be in a 
world of surprise as to where it can have 
gone ; but he does not seem to glance at the 
fact that suspicion may attach to him.” 

“Of course Mr. Ashley intends to inves- 
tigate it officially ¢ °° said Mr. Dare. 

‘He does not say,’ replied Cyril. ‘* He 
had the two packers before him this morning 
separately, inquiring it they saw any one pass 
through the room to the counting-house on 
Saturday night. He also questioned me. We 
had none of us seen anything of the sort.” 

* Where wero you at the time, Cyril 7” 
eagerly questioned Mr. Dare. 

Knowing what we know, it may seem a 
pointed question. It was not, however, so 
spoken. Mr. Dare would probably have sus- 
pected the whole manufactory before casting 
chad esate upon his son, The thought that 
really crossed his mind was, that if his ron 
had happened to be in’ the way and had seen 
the thief, whoever he might be, steal into the 
counting-house, so that through him ho 
might be discovered, it would have been u 
feather in Cyril’s cap in the sight of Mr. 
Ashley. And to find favour with Mr. Ashley 
Mr. Dare considered ought to be the ruling 
aim of Cyril’s life. 

“I was away from it all, as it happened,” 
said Cyril, in reply to the question. “ Old 
Lynn nailed me on Saturday to help to pay 
the men. While the cheque was disuppeuring, 
1 was at the delightful employment of count- 
ing coppers.” 

* Did one of the packers got in 1” 
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** Impossible. They were under Mr. Ashley's 
eye the whole time.’ 

** Look here, Cyril,” interrupted Mrs. Dare, 
the first word she had spoken: “is it sure 
that that yea-and-nay Simon of a Quaker 
has not helped himself to it ?” 

Cyril burst into a laugh. “‘ He is not a 
Simon in the manufactory, T can tell you, 
ma’am. He is too much of a martinet.”’ 

** Will Mr. Ashley be at the manufactory 
this evening, Cyril ?”’ questioned Mr. Dare. 

“You may as well ask me whether the 
moon will shine,’ was the response of Cyril. 
“Mr. Ashloy comes sometimes in an evening ; 
but we never know whcther he will or not, 
beforehand.” 

*“* Because he may be glad of legal assist- 
ance,” eemarked Mr. Dare, who rarely failed 
to turn an eye to business. 

You may remember the party that formerly 
sat round Mr. Dare’s dinner-table on that 
day, some years ago, when Herbert was 
pleased to fancy that he fared badly, not 
appreciating the exccllences of lamb. Two 
of that party were now absent from it—Julia 
Dare and Miss Benyon. Julia had marricd, 
and hadleft England with her husband ; and 
Miss Benyon had been discarded for a more 
fashionable governess. 

This fashionable governess now sat at the 
table. She was callod Mademoiselle Varsini. 
You must not mistake hor for a Fronch 
woman; she was an Italian. She had been 
a great deal in France, und spoke the language 
as a native—indeed, it was more easy to her 
now than her childhood’s tongue ; and French 
was the language she was required to converse 
in with her pupils, Rosa and Minny Dare. 
English also she spoke fluently, but with a 
foreign accent. 

She was peculiar looking. Her complexion 
was of palo olive, and her eyes were light blue. 
It is not often that light blue eyey are seen in 
conjunction with so dark a skin. Strange 
eyes they were—eyes that glistened as if they 
were made of glass; they had at times a 
hard, glazed appearance. Her black hair was 
drawn from her face and twisted into innu- 
merable rolls at the back of her head. It 
was smooth and beautiful, as if a silken rope 
had been coiled there. Her lips were thin 
and compressed in a remarkable degree, 
which may have been supposed to indicate 
firmness of character. Tall, and full across 
the bust for her yeurs, her figure would have 
been called # fine one. She wore wu closely- 
fitting dress of some soft, dark material, with 
small embroidered cuffs and collar. 

What were her years ? She said twenty- 
five: but she might be takon for either older 
or younger, It is difficult to guess with cer- 
tainty the age of an Italian woman. As a 
rule they look much older than English 
women; and, when they do begin to show 
age, they show it rapidly. Mr. Dare had 


foreign governess. Mrs. Dare had picked her 
up from an advertisement, and had persisted 
in engaging her, in spite of the written refer- 
ences being in French and that she could 
only read one word in ten of them. Mr. 
Dare’s scruples were sulely pecuniary. The 
salary was to be fifty pounds a year; exactly 
double the amount paid to Miss Benyon; 
and he had great expenses on him now. 
** What did the girls want with a fashionable 
foreign governe s ?”’ he asked. But he made 
no impression upon Mrs. Dare. The lady was 
engaged, and arrived in Helstonleigh: and 
Mr. Dare had declared, from that hour to 
this, that he could not make her out. He 
rofessed to be a great reader of the human 
ace, and of human character. 

‘Has there been any attempt made to cash 
the cheque ?”’ resumed Mr. Dare to Cyril. 

‘ Ashley said nothing about that,” replied 
Cyril. ‘It was lost after banking hours on 
Saturday night; therefore he would be sure 
to stop it at the bank before Monday morning. 
Tt is Ashley’s loss: Dunns, of course, have 
nothing to do with it.” 

** It would be no difficult matter to change 
it in the town,” remarked Anthony Dare. 
* Anyone would cash a cheque of Dunne’: 
it is as good as a banknote.” 

Cyril lifted his shoulders. ‘* The fellow had 
better not be caught at it, though.” 

‘* What would be the punishment in Angle- 
terre for such a crime?” spoke up the 
governess. 

* Transportation for a longer or a shorter 
period,” replied Mr. Dare. 

“What you would phrase aur galéres 
mademoiselle,” struck in Herbert. 

‘Ah, ca!” responded mademoiselle. 

Ax they called her ‘ mademoiselle ’’ we 
must do the same. There had been a diseus- 
sion as to what she was to be called when she 
first came. Miss Varsini was not grand 
enough. Signora Varsini was not deemed 
familiar enough for daily use. Therefore 
** mademoiselle > was decided upon. It ap- 
peared to be all one to mademoisello herself. 
She had been accustomed, she said, to be 
ealled mademoiselle in France. 

Mr. Dare hurried over his dinner and his 
wine, and rose. He was gomg to find out 
Mr. Ashley. He was in hopes some profes- 
sional business might arise to him im_ the 
investigation of tho loss spoken of by Cyril. He 
was not a particularly covetous man, and 
had never been considered grasping, especially 
in business ; but cireurnstances were rendering 
him so now. His generul expenses were enor- 
mous—his sons contrived that their own ex- 
penses should be enormous; and Mr. Dare 
sometimes did not know which way to turn 
to meet them. Anthony drained him—it was 
Mr. Dare’s own expression ; Herbert drained 
him; Cyril wanted to drain him; Geor 
was working on for it. Small odds and en 
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“~y him now. He must work to live. It was 
not that his practice was a bad one; it was 
an excellent practice; but, do as Mr. Dare 
would, his expenses outran it. 

He bent his steps to the manufactory. 
Hed Mr. Ashley not been there, Mr. Dare 
would have gone on to his house. But Mr. 
Ashley was there. They were shut into the 
private room, and Mr. Ashley gave the par- 
ticulars of the loss, more in detail than Cyril 


had given them. 

= Shere is only one opinion to be formed,” 
observed Mr. Dare. ‘‘ Young Halliburton 
was the thief. The cheque could not go of 
itself ; and no one else appears to have been 
near it.”’ 

In urging the case against William, Mr. 
Dare was influenced by no covert motive. 
Re drew his inferences from the circumstances 
related to him, and spoke in accordance with 
them. The resentment he had once felt 
against the Halliburtons for coming to Hel- 
stonleigh (though the resentment was on Mrs. 
Dare’s part rather than on his) had long sinco 
died away. They did not cross his path or 
he theirs; they did not presume upon the 
relationship; had not, so far as Mr. Dare 
knew, made 1t known abroad ; therefore they 
were quite welcome tu be in Helstonleigh for 
Mr. Dare. To do Mr. Dare justice, he was 
rather kindly disposed towards his fellow- 
creatures, uniess self-interest carried him the 
other way. Cyril often amused himself at 
home by abusing William Halliburton: they 
were tolerable friends and companions when 
together, but Cyril could not overcome his 
feeling of dishke; a feeling to which jealousy 
was now added, for William found more 
favour with Mr. Ashley than he did. Cyril 
gave vent to his anger u explosions at home, 
and William was not spared in them: but 
Mr. Darv had learnt what his son’s prejudices 
were worth. 

“It must have becn Halliburton,” repeated 
Mr. Dare. 

‘“No,” replied Mr. Ashley. “ There are 
four persons, of all those who were in my 
manufactory on Saturday night, for whom I 
will answer as confidently as I] would for 
myself. James Mecking and George Dance 
are two. I believe them both to be honest 
as the day; and if additional confirmation 
that it was not they were necessary, neither 
of them stirred from beneath my own eye 
during the possible time of the loss. The 
other two are Samuel Lynn and William 
Halliburton. Samuel Lynn is above suspicion ; 
and I have watched William grow up from 
boyhood — always upright, truthful and 
honourable ; but more truthful, more honour- 
able, year by year, as the years have passed.” 

‘““I dare say he is,” acquiesced Mr. Dare. 
“Indeed, I like his look myself. There's 
something unusually frank about it. Of 


matter.” 

‘* You are very good,” was the reply of Mr. 
Ashley. ‘‘ Before entering farther into the 
affair, I must bo fully convinced that the 
cheque’s disappearance was not caused by 
myself. J——” 

ee By yourself ?”’ interrupted Mr. Dare, in 
surprise. 

“I do not think it was, mind; but there 
is a chance of it. I remember tearing up a 
paper or two after I received the cheque, and 
putting the pieces, as I believe, into the 
waste-paper basket. But I won’t answer for 
it that J did not put them into the fire instead, 
as I passed it on my way to Mr. Lynn’s room 
to call over the parcels bill.” ¢ 

But you would not tear up the cheque ?”’ 
cried Mr. Dare. 

“Certainly not, intentionally. If I did it 
through carelessness, all I can say is, I have 
been very careless. No; 1 shall not stir in 
this matter for a day or two.” 

** But why wait ?”’ asked Mr. Dare. 

‘““ If tho cheque was stolen, it was probably 
changed somewhere in the town thet same 
night ; and this will soon be known, I shall 
wait.” 

Mr. Dare could not bring Mr. Ashley to a 
more business-like frame of mind. He left 
the manufactory, and went straight to the 
police-station, there to hold an interview with 
Mr. Sergeant Delves, a popular officer, with 
whom Mr. Dare had had doelings before. He 
stated the case to him, and desired Mr. Delves 
to ferret out what he could. 

‘Privately, you know, Delves,’’ said he, 
winking at the sergeant, whom he held by the 
shoulder. ‘“ There’s no doubt, in my opinion, 
that the cheque was changed that same night 
—probably at a public-house. Go to work 
sub rosd—you understand ; and any informa- 
tion you may obtain bring quietly to my. 
Don’t take it to Mr. Ashley.” 

‘*T understand,” replied Sergeant Delves, 
a portly man with a pudded breast and a red 
fav®, who, in his official costume, always 
Jookod a31f he were choking. ‘ I'll see to it.” 

And he did so; and very effectively. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TAKING AN ITALIAN LESSON. 


Bur the evening is not yet over at Pomer- 
anian Knoll. 

The dinner-table had broken up. Anthony 
Dare left the house soon after his father. Mrs. 
Dare turned to the fire for her aftor-dinner 
nap: the young ladies, Adelaide excepted, 
proceeded to the drawing-room. Adelaide 
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Dare was thinner than formerly ; and there 
was a worn, restless look upon her face, that 
told of care or of disappointment. She re- 
mained in her seat at the dessert-table, and, 
fencing herself round with a newspaper, lest 
Mrs. Dare’s eyes should open, took a 
letter from her pocket and spread it on 
the table. 

Viscount Hawkesley had never come for- 
ward to make her the Viscountess ; but he 
had not given up his visits to Pomeranian 
Knoll, cad Adelaide had never ceased hoping. 
It was one of his letters that she was poring 
over now. Two or three years ago she might 
have married well. A clergyman had desired 
to make her his wife. Adelaide declined. 
She had possibly her own private reasons for 
believing in the good faith of Lord Hawkesley. 
Adelaide Dare was not the first who has 
thrown away the substance to grasp the 
shadow. 

Mademoiselle Varsini, on leaving the dinner- 
table, had gone up to the school-rooin. There 
she stirred the fire into a blaze, sat down in a 
chair, and bent her head in what seemed to be 
an attitude of listening. 

She did not listen in vain. Soon, stealthy 
footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, and 
a streak of vermilion flashed into her olive 
cheek, and she pressed hor hand upon her 
bosom, as if to still its beating. ‘* Que je suis 
béte /’? she murmured, French was far more 
familiar to her than her native tongue. 

The footsteps proved to be those of Herbert 
Dare, A tall, handsome man now, better- 
looking than Anthony. He, Herbert, would 
have been very handsome indeed, but that 
his features were spoiled by the free expres- 
sion they had worn in his youth—free as that 
which characterised the face of Mr. Dare. He 
was coining in to pay a visit to the govorneass. 
He paid her a good many visits: possibly 
thought it polite to do so. Some gentlemen 
are polite, and some are the contrary ; some 
take every opportunity of improving their 
minds; some don’t care whether they im- 
prove them or not. Herbert Dare we should 
place amidst the former: a thirst for foreign 
languages must, undoubtedly, be reckoned 
one of the desires for inprovement. Minny 
Dare had one ovening broken in upon a visit 
her brother was paying to mademoiselle, and 
she (very impertinently, it inust be owned) 
inquired what he was doing there. ‘* Taking 
an Italian lesson,’’ Herbert answered, and ho 
did not want Minny to bother him over it. 
Minny made a wry face at the books spread 
out between Herhert and mademolselle, 
xeuted opposite each other at either end of the 
table, and withdrew with all speed lest the 
governess should press her to share in it, 
Minny did not like Italian lessons as much as 
Herbert appeared to do. 

He came in with quiet footsteps, und the 
first thing he did was to—lock the door. The 
action may have been intended as a quiet re- 





proof to Miss Minny : if so, it is a pity she wae 
not there to profit by it. 

** Have they asked for me in the salon ? ” 
began the governess, 

** Not they,” replied Herbert. ‘‘ They are 
too much occupied with their own concerns.” 

‘** Herbert, why were you not here on 
Saturday night ?” she asked. 

‘**On Saturday night ? Oh—I remember. 
T had to go out to keep an engagement.” 

** You might have spoken to me first, then,” 
she answered resentfully. ‘‘ Just ono little 
word. I did come up here, and I waited—I 
waited! After the tea IT came up, and I 
waited again. Ah! quelle patience !”’ 

** Waited to give me my Italian lesson ? ”’ 

Herbert Dare spoke in a voice of laughing 
raillery. The Italian girl did not seem in- 
clined to laugh. She stood on one side the 
fire, and its blaze—it was the only light in the 
room—flickered on her compressed lips. More 
compressed than ever were they to-night. 

‘* Now, what’s the use of turning cross, 
Bianca ?”’ continued Herbert, still laughing. 
‘** You are as exacting as if ] paid you a guinen 
a lesson, and went upon » system of ‘no 
lesson, no pay.’ a 

“ Bah!” interrupted mademuiselle angrily: 
and it certainly was not respectful of Herbert, 
as pupil, to call her by her Christian name— 
if it was that which angered her. ‘“‘I am 
getting nearly tired of it all.” 

‘Tired of me! You might have a worse 

upil——"" 

“Will you be quiet, then!” cried she, 
stamping her toot. “‘ Ll am not inclined for 
folly to-night. You shall not say again you 
are coming here, if you don’t eome, mind, as 
you"did on Saturday night.” 

“Well, T had an engagement, and 1 went 
straight off from the dinner-table to keep it,” 
answered Herbert, becoming serious. “‘ Upon 
my word of honour it was not my fault, 
Bianca; it was a business engagement, 1 
had not time to come here before 1 went.” 

*“Then you might have come when you 
returned,” she said. 

** Scarcely,” replied he, 
till two in the morning.” 

Bianca Varsini lifted hor surange eyes to his, 
‘“ Why tell me that ?” she asked, her voice 
changing to one of mournful complaint, “I 
know you went out from dinner—I watched 
you out; and [ saw you when you went out 
again, It was pestten, Tsaw you with my 
own eyes.” 

“You must have good eyes, Bianca, I 
went out from the dinner-table——” 

* Not then—not then; I speak not of then,” 
she vehemently interrupted. ‘* You might 
have come here before you went out the 
second time.” : 

““T declare | don’t know what you mean,” 
he said, staring at her. ‘‘ 1 did not come in 
until two in the morning. It was past two.” 

‘* But I saw you,’ she persisted. ‘‘ It was 
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‘“T was not home 
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‘Gpentignt, and I saw you cross the lawn from 
dining-room window, and go out. Iwas 
at this window, and I watched you go in the 
direction of the gate. It was long past ten.” 
‘“‘ Bianca, you were dreaming! I was not 
near the house.”’ 

Again she stamped her foot. ‘“ Why you 
deceive me? Would 1 say I saw you if I 
did not ?”’ 

Herbert had once seen Bianca Varsini in a 
passion. He did not care to see her in one 

ain. When he said that he had not come 
near the house, from the time of his leaving it 
on rising from dinner, until two in the morn- 
ing, he had spoken the stiict truth. What 
the Italian gir] was driving at, he could not 
imagine: but he deemed it as well to drop the 
subject. 

** You are a folle, Bianca, as you often call 
yourself,” said he jestingly, taking her hands. 
‘You go into a temper for nothing. I’d get 
rid of that haste, if I were you.”’ 

‘“*It was my mother’s temper,’ she 
answered, drawing her hands away and 
letting them fall by her side. ‘‘ Do you know 
what she once did! She spit in the face of 
the Archevéque of Paris !”’ 

‘*She was a lady!’”’ cried Herbert iron- 
cally. ‘‘ How was that ?”’ 

‘* He offended her. He was passing her in 
procession at the Féte Dieu, and he said some- 
thing reprvachful to her, and it put her in a 
temper, and she spit at him! She could do 
worse than that 1f shelhked' She could have 
died for those who were kind to her; but let them 
offend her—ye les en fais mes compliments !”’ 

“J say, mademoiselle, who was your 
mother ? ”’ e 

** Never you mind! She was on the stage ; 
not what you Engl'sh call good. But she was 
good to me; and she wished me to be what 
she was not. When I was twelve she put me 
into a convent. La maudite place!” 

Herbert laughed. He knew enough of 
French to understand the expression. 

“It wasmauditetome. I must not dance; 
T must not sing ; I must not have my liberty 
to do the simplest thing on earth. I must be 
up in the morning to prayers; and then at 
ray lessons all day ; and then at prayers again. 
IT did pray. 1 did pray to the Virgin to take 
me from it. I nearly prayed my heart out— 
and she never heard me! I had been there a 
year—figure to yourself, a year !—when my 
mother came to see me. She had been back 
in Italy. ‘Take me away,’ I said to her, 
‘before I die!’ ‘No, Bianca mia,’ she 
answered, ‘I leave you here that you may 
not die; that your hfe may be happier than 
mine is, for mine 1s the vraie misére.’ I not tell 
youin Italian, as she spoke, for you not under- 
stand it,’’ rapidly interrupted mademoiselle. 
‘My mother, she continued to me: ‘When 
you are instructed, you shall become a gou- 
wernante ina family of thé noblesse; you 
ghall consort with the princes without shame ; 


and perhaps you will make a good parti in 
marriage. Though you have no fortune, you 
wlll be accomplished; you will have the 
maniére and the tournure ; you will be belle.’ 
Do you think me belle ?”’ she abruptly broke 
off again, 

** Enchanting !’’ answered Herbert. ‘‘ Have 
I not told you so five hundred times ? ”’ 

She stole a glance at the little old-fashioned 
oval glass which hung over the mantel-piece, 
and then went on. 

‘*My mother would not take me out. 
Though I lay on the flagstones of the visitors’ 
parlour, though I wept for it, she would not 
take me out. ‘It is for your good, Bianca 
mia,’ she said. And I remained there seven 
years. Seven years! Do you figure it ?”’ 

‘* But I suppose you grew reconciled ? ”’ 

‘* We grow reconciled to the worst in time,” 
she answered, dreamily gazing into the fire 
with her strange eyes. ‘I pressed down my 
despair into myself at first, and I looked out 
for the opportunity to run away. We were 
as closely kept as the nuns in their cells, in 
their barred rooms, in their grated chapel ; 
but, sooner than not have had my will and 
get away, I would have set the place én fire ! ”” 

‘“*T say, mademoiselle, don’t you talk 
treason !’’ cried Herbert, laughing. 

“Do you think I would not?” she 
answered, turning to him, a gleaming look in 
her eyes. ‘‘ But [ had to wait for the oppor- 
tunity to escape; and, while I waited, news 
came that my mother had died. She caught 
cold one night when she was in her evenin 
robe, and it settled in her throat, and forme 
a dépét, and she died. And so it was all over 
with my escape! My mother gone, I had 
nowhere to fly to. And I stopped in that 
enfer seven years.”’ 

* You are complimentary tv convents, 
Bianca, Maudite im one breath, enfer in 
another ! ”’ 

‘‘ They are all that, and worse !’’ intem- 
perately responded the Italian girl. ° They 
are—mais n’importe; c’est fini pour moi. 
] had to beat down my heart then, and stop 
inone. Ah! I know not how! didit, Ilook 
back and wonder. Seven years! ”’ 

‘* But who paid for you all that time ?”’ 

‘“My mother was not poor. She had 
enough for that. She made the arrange- 
ments with a pnest when she was dying, and 
paid the money to him. The convent edu- 
cated me, and dressed me, and made me hard. 
Their cold rules beat down my rebellious 
heart ; beat it down to hardness. I should 
not have been so hard but for that convent ! ”’ 

‘Oh, you are hard, then?” was the 
remark of Herbert Dare. 

‘** T can be ! ’’ nodded Mademoiselle Varsini, 
‘** Better not cross me !”’ 

‘* And how did you get out of the convent? ” 

‘* When I was nineteen, they sent me out 
into a situation, to teach music and my own 
language, and French and English. They 
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taught well in the convent: I could speak 
English then as readily as I speak it now : and 
they gave me a box of clothes and four five- 
france pieces, saying that was the last of my 
mother’s effects, What cared I? Had they 
turned me out penniless, I should have 
jumpedto go. I served in that first situation 
twoyears. It was easy, and it was good pay.” 

*““ French people ? ”’ 

“* But certainly: Parisians. It was not 
more than one mile from the convent. There 
was but one little pupil.” 

** Why did you leave ?” 

‘**T was put into a passion one day, and 
madame said after that she was frightened 
to keep me. Ah! I have had adventures, I 
can tell you. Inthe next place I did not stay 
three months; the ennui came to me, and I 
left it for another that I found ; and the other 
one I liked—I had my liberty. I should have 
stayed in that, but one came and turned me 
out of it.”’ 

** A fresh governess ? ”° 

“No; a man. A hideous. He was 
madame’s brother, and he was wrinkled and 
yellow, and his long skinny fingers were like 
claws. He wanted me to marry him; he 
said he was rich. Sell myself to that mon- 
ster ? No !—continue a governess, rather. 
One ovening madame and my two pupils had 
gone to the Odéon, and he came to the little 
étude where Isat. He locked the door, and 
said he would not unlock it till I gave him a 
promise to be his wife. 1 stormed, and I 
stormed: hoe tried to take my hand, the im- 
bécile! He laughed at me, and said I was 
caged. es 

“Why did you not ring the bell ?’’ inter- 
rupted Herbert. 

‘*Bon! Do we have bells in every room 
in the old Parisian houses ? 1 would have 
pulled open the window, but he stood against 
the fastening, laughing still; so I dashed my 
hand through a pane, and the glass clattered 
down to the court below, and the servants 
came out to look up. ‘I cannot undo the 
étude door,’ 1 called to thom; ‘come and 
break it open!’ So that hideous undid it 
then, and the servants got some water and 
bathed my hand. ‘ But why need the 
signora have put her hand through the glass ? 
Why not have opened the window ?’ said 
one. ‘ Whatisthat to you ?’Tsaid. ‘ You 
will not have to pay for it. Bind my hand 
up.’ They wrapped it in a handkerchief, and 
IT put on my bonnet and cloak, and went out. 
Madeleine—she was the cook, and a good old 
eoul—saw me. * But where is the signorina 
going so late as this ?”’ she asked. ‘ Where 
should I be going, but to the pharmacien’s ?’ 
I answered ; and I went my way.”’ 

** Wo say chemist’s in England,” observed 
Herbert. ‘Did he find your hand much 
damaged ?”’ 

“I did not go there. Think youI made 
attention to my hand? I went to the— 





what you call it ?—cutler’s shops, through 
the Rue Montmartre, and I bought a two- 
edged stiletto. It was that long ’’—pointing 
from her wrist to the end of her finger— 
** besides the handle. I showed it to that 
hideous the next day. ‘ You come to the 
room where I sit again,’ I said to him, ‘ and 
you will see.” He told madame his sister, 
and she said I must leave.”’ 

Herbert Dare looked at her—at her pale 
face, which had gone white in the telling, her 
glistening, stony eyes, her drawn lips. ‘“‘ You 
would not have dared to use the asatiletto, 
though !”’ he cried, in some wonder. 

*“fnotdare! Youdo not know me. When 
I am roused, there’s not a thing I would not 
dare to do. I am not ruffled at trifles: 
things that excite others do not trouble me. 
‘ Bah! What matter trifles ?’ I say. My 
mother always told me to let the evil spirit 
i torpid within me, or I should not die in my 

ed.”’ 

““T say,” cried Herbert, half mockingly, 
** what religion do you call yourself ?” 

She took the question literally. ‘““Iam a 
Catholic or Protestant as is agreeable to my 


places,’ was the very candid answer. “I 
am not a dévote—a saint. Where’s the use 
of it ?”’ 


“That is why you generally have those 
violent headaches on Sunday,” said Herbert 
Dare, laughing. ‘* You ought—— ”’ 

There was an interruption. Rosa Dare’s 
footsteps were heard on the stairs, and they 
halted at the door, 

‘** Mademoiselle ! ’’ she called out. 

Mademoiselle did not answer. Herbert 
Dare flung his handkerchief over the handle 
of the door in a manner that hid the key-hole, 
Rosa Dare tried the door, found it fastened, 
and went off grumbling. 

“It’s my beliof mando oinells locks herself 
in there to get a nap after dinner, as mamma 
does in the dining-room !” 

She was heard to enter the drawing-room 
and slam the door. Herbert softly opened 
that of the school-room, and went down 
after his sister. 

‘*I say, Herbert,” cried Rossa, when he 
entered, “have you seen anything of made- 
moiselle ?” 

“I!” responded Herbert. “Do you think 
I kcep mademoiselle in my pocket ?”’ 

‘* She goes and locks herself up in the school 
room after dinner, and I can’t think what she 
dues there, or what she can be at,’’ retorted 
Rosa. 

‘“At her devotions, perhaps,’ suggested 
Herbert. 

The words did not please Mrs. Dare, who 
had then joined the circle. ‘ Herbert, I wi 
not have Mademoiselle Varsini ridic . 
she said quite sternly. “She is a most - 
cient instructress for Rosa and Minny, ond 
we must be careful not to give her offence,| of 
she might leave.”’ — 
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““T'm sure I have heard of foreign women 
telling their beads till cock-crowing,’’ per- 
sisted Herbert. 

“Those are Roman Catholics. A Protes- 
tant, as is Mademoiselle Varsini——”’ 

Mrs. Dare’s angry words were cut short 
by the apvearance of Mademoiselle Varsini 
herself. She, the governess, turned to Rosa. 
“What did you want just now when you 
came to the school-room door ?”’ 

““T wanted you here to show mo that filet 
stitch,’ answered Rosa, slight impertinence 
peeping out in her tone. “ And I don’t see 
why you should not answer when I knock, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“Tt may not always suit me to answer,” 
was the calm reply of the governess. ‘‘ My 
time is my own after dinner; and Madame 
Dare will agree with me that a governess 
should hold full control over her schocl- 
room.” 

“You are perfectly right, mademoiselle,” 
acquiesced Mrs. Dare. 

Mademoiselle went to the piano and 
dashed off u symphony. She was a brilliant 
player. Herbert, looking at his watch, and 
finding it later than he thought, hurried from 
the house. 





CHAPTER XVIIT. 


A VISION IN HONEY FAIR. 


THE surmise that the missing cheque haa 
been changed into good money on the Satur- 
day night, proved to be correct. White, the 
butcher at the corner of the shambles, had 
given change for it, and locked up the cheque 
in the cash-hox. Had he paid it into tho 
bank on Monday, he would have found what 
it was worth. But he did not do so. Mr. 
White was a fat man with a good-hurnoured 
countenance and black hair. Sergeant Delves 
roceeded to his house some time on the 
uesday. 

‘*T hear you cashed a cheque of the Messrs. 
Dunn on Saturday night,” began he. ‘“ Who 
brought it to you ?”’ 

* Ah, what about that cheque ?”’ returned 
the butcher. ‘* One of your men has been in 
here, asking a lot of questions.”’ 

‘* A good deal about it,”” said the sergeant. 
“It was stolen from Mr. Ashley.” 

“Stolen from Mr. Ashley!” echoed the 
butcher, staring at Sergeant Delves. 

“Stolen out of his desk. And you stand 
@ nice chance, White, of losing the money. 
You should be more cautious. Who was it 
brought it here ?”’ 

‘* A gentleman. A respectable man, at any 
rate. Who says it’s stolen ?”’ 

‘J do,” replied the sergeant, sitting him- 
self down on the meat-block—rather a pane 
gent from its just having been washed wit 
het water. Delves liked to make himself 


familiar with his old friends in Helstonleigh 
in a patronising manner; it was only lately 
he had been promoted to sergeant. ‘“‘ Now! 
Tet’s have the particulars, White.” 

“I had just shut up my shop, all but the 
door, when in come a gentleman in a cloak 
and cap. ‘ Could you oblige the Messrs. Dunn 
with change for a cheque, Mr. White ?’ says 
he, handing a cheque to me. ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
said J, ‘I can; very happy to oblige ’em. 
Would you like it in gold ?’ Well, he said he 
would like it in gold, and T gave it to hi 
‘Thank ye,’ said he; ‘I’d have got it nearer 
if I could, for I’m troubled to death with 
tooth-ache ; but people are shut up:’ and I 
noticed that he had kept his white handker- 
chief up to his mouth and nose. He Went out 
with the gold, and I put up the cheque. And 
that’s all 1 know about it, Delves.”’ 

‘** Don't you know who it was ?”’ 

“No, I don’t. He had a cap on, with the 
ears coming down his cheeks ; and, what with 
that, and the peak over his eyes, and the 
white handkerchief held up to his nose, I 
didn’t so much as get a sight of his face. The 
shop was pretty near dark, too, fof*tho gas 
was out. There was only a candle at the pay 
window.” 

‘If a man came in disguised like that, 
asking to have a cheque changed into gold, 
it might have occurred to some tradesmen 
there'd be something wrong about it,’ cried 
the sergeant. 

‘**} didn’t know he was disguised,” objected 
the butcher. ‘ 1 saw it was a good cheque of 
the Messrs. Dunn, and I never gave a thought 
to anything else. Vve had their cheques 
before to-day. Mr. William Dunn has dealt 
here this twenty year. But now that it’s 
put into my head, I begin to think he was dis- 
guised,”” continued the butcher. “ His voice 
was odd, thick and low, and he spoke as if he 
had plums in his mouth.” 

* Should you know him again 

“Ay. That is if he cume in dressed as he 
was then. I’d know the cloak out of a hun- 
dred. It was one of thom old-fashioned plaid 
rockelows.”’ 

‘* Roquelaures,” corrected the sergeant. 

‘** Something of that. The collar was lined 
with red, with a little edge of fur on it. There’s 
a few such shaped clouks in the town now, 
inade of blue serge or cloth.” 

** What time was it ?”’ asked the sergeant. 

** Just eleven. 1] was shutting up.” 

Sergeant Delves took possession of the 
cheque and proceeded to the office of Mr. 
Dare. <A long conference ensued, and then 
they went out together towards Mr. Ashley’s 
manufactory. On the road they happened to 
ineet Cyril, and Mr. Dare drew him aside. 

“Do you happen to know any one who 
weara an old-fashioned plaid cloak?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Halliburton wears one,’ replied Cyril: 
‘‘ the greatest object of a thing you ever saw. 
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I say,” continued Cyril, ‘‘ what’s old Delves 
doing with you ?” 

‘“'Not much,” carelessly said Mr. Dare. 
** He has been looking after a little private 
business for me.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, is that all?’ and Cyril, feeling re- 
assured, tore off on the errand he was bound 
for. For reasons best known to himself, it 
would not have pleased him that Sergeant 
Delves should be pressed into the affair of the 
cheque. At least, Cyril would have preferred 
that the matter should be allowed to rest. 

He executed his commission, one that ho 
had been charged with by Samuel Lynn, 
turned back, passed the manufactory, and 
took his way to cena | Fair on a little matter 
of his owa. It was only the purchase of a dog 
—not to make a mystery of it. A dog that 
had taken Cyril’s fancy, and for which he 
and the owner had not yet been able to come 
to terms. So he was going up again to try his 
powers of persuasion. ; 

As he walked rapidly through Honey Fair, 
he saw a little bit of by-play on the opposite 
side. A young woman in a tattered gown, 
and a dimsy bonnet drawn over her face, was 
walking along as rapidly as he. Her bent 
head, her humble attitude, her shrinking air, 
her haste to get out of sight of others, all 
betrayed that she, from some cause or other, 
was not in good odour with the world around. 
That she felt herself under a cloud, was only 
too apparent: it was a cloud of humiliation, 
for which she had only herself to thank. The 
women who met her hurried past with a toss 
of the head and then stood to peep after her 
as she disappeared in the distance. 

She hurried—hurricd past them—glad, it 
seemed, to be away from their stern looks and 
condemning eyes. Had you seen her, you 
would never have recognised her. In the dim 
eyo, darker than of yore, the white cheek, 
the wasted form, no likeness remained of the 
once-blooming Caroline Mason. 

Just as she passed opposite to Cyril, Eliza 
Tyrrett came out of a house and met her; 
and Eliza, picking up her skirts, lest they 
should become contaminated, swept past with 
w sidelong glance of reproach and w scornful 
gesture. Curoline’s head only bent the lower 
us she glided away from her old companion. 

It had been just as well that Charlotte East 
had not sent back that bundle, years ago, to 
surprise Anthony Dare. It was years now 
since Charlotte herself had come tu the same 
conclusion. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DUPLICATE CLOAKS. 


Leanrna back against the corner of tho 
mantel-piece by the side of the blazing tire in 
his private room, calmly surveying those 
ranged before him, and listening to their tale 
with an impassive face, was Thomas Ashley. 


Sergeant Delves and Mr. Dare were giving 
him the account of the changing of the 
cheque, obtained from White the butcher. 
Samuel Lynn stood near the master’s desk, 
his brow knit in perplexity, his countenance 
keen and anxious. The description of the 
cloak, tallying so exactly with the one worn 
by William Halliburton, led Mr. Dare to the 
conclusion, nay, to the positive conviction 
that the butcher’s visitor could have been no 
other than William. The sergeant held the 
same view ; but the sergeant adopted it with 
difficulty. 

‘It’s an odd thing for him to turn thief,” 
said he, reflectively. ‘‘ I’d have trusted that 
young fellow, sir, with untold gold,” he added, 
to Mr. Ashley. ** Here’s another proof how we 
may be deceived.” 

** I told you,” said Mr. Dare, turning to Mr. 
Ashley, ‘‘ that it could be no other than Halli- 
burton.” 

‘* Thee will permit me to say, friend Dare, 
that I do not agree with thy deductions,’’ 
interposed the Quaker, before Mr. Ashley 
could answer. 

** Why, what would you have ?” returned 
Mr. Dare. ‘* Nothing can be plainer. Ask 
Sergeant Delves if he thinks further proof can 
be needed.” 

‘“* Many a man has been hanged upon less,” 
was the oracular answer of Sergeant Delves. 

‘*“ What part of my deductions do you 
object to ?”’ inquired Mr. Dare of the Quaker. 

** Thee art assuming—if I understand thee 
correctly——that there is no other cloak in the 
city so similar to William’s as to be mistaken 
for it.” 

** Just so.”’ 

** Then, friend, I tell thee that there is.” 

Mr. Dare opened his eyes. ‘“‘ Who wears 
it ?”’ he asked. 

“That is another question,” said Samuel 
Lynn. “I should be glad to find out myself, 
for curiosity’s sake.” 

Then Mr. Lynn told tho story of his having 
observed a man, whom he had taken for Wil- 
liam, walking at the back of his house, appa- 
rontly waiting for something. ‘I saw him 
on two evenings,” he observed, “ at some 
considerable interval of time. The figure bore 
a perfect resemblancc to William Halli- 
burton; the height, the cloak, the cap—all 
appeared to be his. I taxed him with it. He 
denied it tn toto, said he had not been walking 
there at all, and I believed he was attempting, 
for the first time since [ have known him, to 
deceive me. I 

‘“ Are you sure he was not?” put in Mr. 
Dare. 

‘Thee should allow me to finish, friend. 
Last night I was home somewhat earlier than 
usual—thee can recollect why,’ the 
added, looking at Mr. Ashley. ‘I was up in 
my room, and I saw the same figure acing 
about in precisely the same manner. William's 
denial had staggered me, otherwise I conké 
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have been ready to affirm that it was himself 
and no other. The moon was not up; but it 
was a very light night, and I marked every 
point in the cloak—it was as like William’s 
eas two peas are like each other. What he 
could want, pacing at the back of my house 
and of his, puzzled me much. I ” 

“What time was this, Mr. Lynn ?”’ inter- 
rupted the sergeant. 

‘Past eight o’clock. Later than the hour 
at which I had seen him on the two previous 
occasions. ‘It is William Halliburton, of a 
surety,’ I said to myself; and I thought I 
would pounce upon him, and so convict him 
of the falsehood he had told. I left my house 
by the front door, went down the road, past 
the houses, and entered the gate admitting 
into the field. I walked up quietly, keeping 
under the hedge as much as possible, and 
approached William—as I deemed him to be. 
He was then standing still. and gazing at the 
upper windowsof my house. Inspiteof my cau- 
tion, he heard me, and turned round. Whether 
he knew me or not, I cannot say; but he 
clipped the cloak around him with a hasty 
movement, and made off right across the 
field. I would not be balked if 1 could help it. 
I opened friend Jane Halliburton’s back gate, 
and proceeded through the garden and house 
to the parlour, which 1 entered without cere- 
mony. There sat William ut his books.” 

“Then it was not he, after all!’ cried 
Mr. Dare, interested in the tale. 

‘‘Of a surety it was not he. I tell thee, 
friend, he was seated quietly at his studies. 
‘Hast thee lent thy cloak to a friend to- 
night ?’ 1 asked him. He looked surprised, 
and said he hud not. But, to be convinced, 1 
requested to see lus cloak, and he tuok me 
outside the door, and there was the cloak 
hanging up in the passage, his cap beside it. 
That is why I did not approve of thy deduc- 
tions, fnend Anthony Dare, in assuming 
that the cloak, which the man had on who 
changed the cheque, must be William Halli- 
burton’s,”’? concluded Mr. Lynn. 

‘You say the man lovked hke William 
when you were close to him %”’ inquired Mr. 
Ashley, who thought the whole affair very 
curious, and now broke silence for the first 
time. 

‘* Very much like him,’ answered Samuel 
Lynn. ‘‘ But the resemblance may have been 
only in the cloak and cap. The face was not 
discernible ; by accident or design, it was 
concealed. I think there need not be better 
negative proof that it was not William who 
changed the cheque.”’ 

Mr. Ashley smiled. “ Without this evidence 
of Mr. Lynn’s I could have told you it was 
waste of time to cast suspicion on William 
Halliburton to me,’ said he, addressing the 
sergeant and Mr. Dare. “ Were you to come 
here and accuse myself, it would make just as 
mutch impression upon me. Wait an instant, 
gentlemen ” 
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He went to the door, opened it, and called 
William. The latter came in, erect, courteous, 
noble—never suspecting the sergeant’s busi- 
ness there could have anything to do with him. 

‘*“ William,” began his master, ‘‘ who is it 
that wears a similar cloak to yours, in the 
town 7?” 

‘““T am unable to say, sir,’ was William’s 
ready reply. ‘ Until last night,’’ and he 
turned to Samuel Lynn with a smile, “I 
should have said there was not another like it. 
I arepore now there must be one.”’ 

se there is one, there may be more,”’ 
remarked Mr. Ashley. ‘ The fact is, William, 
the cheque has been traced. It was changed 
at White’s, the butcher; and the person 
changing it wore a cloak, it seems, very much 
like yours.”’ 

‘* Indeed !”’ cried William, with animation. 
‘* Well, sir, of course there may be many such 
cloaks in the town. All I can say is, I have 
not seen them.”’ 

‘** There can’t bo many,’’ spoke up the ser- 
geant, *‘ if it be the old-fashioned sort of thing 
described to me.”’ 

William looked the sergeant full in the face 
with his open countenance, his honest eyes. 
No guilt there. ‘‘ Would you like to see my 
cloak ?”’ ho asked. ‘‘It may be a guide, if 
you think the one worn resembled it.’’ 

The sergeant nodded. ‘1 was going to ask 
you to bring it in, if it was here.” 

William brought it in. “It is one of the 
bygones,”’ said he laughing. ‘‘I have some 
thoughts of forwarding it to the British 
Museum, as a specimen of antiquity. Stay! I 
will put it on, that you may see its beauties 
the better.” 

He threw the cloak over his shoulders, and 
exhibited himself off, as he had done once 
before in that counting-house for the benefit of 
Samuel Lynn. “1 think the British Museun 
will get it,’ he continued, in the sumo joking 
spirit. ‘* Not until winter’s over, though. It 
is a good friend on a cold night.” 

Sergeant Delves’ eyes were riveted on the 


cloak. ‘‘ Where have 1 seen that cloak ?” 
he inused, in # dreamy tone, “‘ Lately, 
too !”’ 


“You may have seen me in it,” said 
William. 

The sergeant shook his head. He lifted 
one hand to his temples, and proceeded tu rub 
them gently, as if the process would assist his 
memory, never once relaxing his gaze. 

** Did White say the changer of the cheque 
was a tall man ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Dare. ‘‘ Whether he 
meant as tall as William Halliburton, I cannot 
say. There are not—why, 1 should think 
there are not a hundred men in the town who 
come up to that height,’ he added, looking 
at William. 

‘Yourself one of them,” said William, 
turning to him with a smile. 

Mr. Dare shook his head, a regret for his 
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pet youth crossing his heart. “ Ay, once. 
am beginning to grow downward now.” 

Mr. Ashley was buried in reflection. There 
was a curious sound of mystery about the tale 
altogether, to his ears. That there were 
many thieves in Helstonleigh, he did not 
doubt—people who would appropriate a 
cheque, or anything else that came in their 
way; but why the same person—if it was the 
same—should pace the cold field at night, 
watching Samuel Lynn’s house, was inex- 
plicable. ‘It may not be the same,” he 
observed aloud. ‘* Shall you watch for the 
man again ?”’ he asked of Mr. Lynn. 

‘“‘T shall not give myself much trouble over 
it now,” was the reply. “‘ While I was con- 
cerned *to ascertain William’s truthful- 
ness—— ”’ 

“TI scarcely think you neod have doubted 
it, Mr. Lynn,” interrupted William. 

‘““True. I have never doubted thee yet. 
But it appeared to be thy word against the 
sight of my own eyes. The master will 
understand—— ”’ 

A most extraordinary interruption camo 
from Sergeant Delves. He threw up his 
head with a start, and gave vent to a shrill, 
prolonged whistle. ‘It looks dark!” cried 


he. 

‘* What didst thee say, friend Delves ?”” 

**I beg pardon, gentlemen,’’ answered the 
sergeant. ‘“‘I was not speaking to any of 
you; I was; following up the bont of mine 
own thoughts. It suddenly flashed into my 
mind who it is that I have seen in one of 
these cloaks.” 

** And who is it ?”” asked Mr. Dare. 

** You must oxcuse me, sir, if T keep that to 
myself,” was the answer. 

** As tall a man as William Halliburton ?”’ 

The sergeant ran his eyes up and down 
William’s figure. ‘A shade tallor, I should 
say, if anything.” 

** And it struck me that the man who made 
off across the field was a shade tualler,”’ 
observed Samuel Lynn. 

** Well, I can’t make senso of it,’ resumed 
Mr. Dare, breaking a pause. “‘ Let us allow, 
if you like, that there are fifty such cloaks in 
the town. Unless one, wearing such, had 
access to Mr. Ashley’s counting-house, to 
this very room that we are now in, how does 
the fact of there being others remove the 
suspicion from William Halliburton ? ”’ 

Mr. Dare had not intended wilfully to 
cause him pain. He had forgotten for the 
moment that William was a stranger to the 
doubt raised touching himself. Amidst the 
deep silence that ensued, Williain looked from 
one to the other. 

“Who suspects me ?”’ he asked, surprise 
the only emotion in his tone. 

Sergeant Delves tapped him significantly on 
the shoulder. “Never you trouble yourself, 
daa cir. If what has come into my mind 

right, it isn’t you who are guilty.” 


When he and Mr. Dare went out, Mr. Ashley 
followed them to the outer gate. As they 
stood there talking, Frank Halliburton 
passed. ‘“‘ Look here,’ thought the sergeant 
to himself, “ there’s not much doubt as to the 
black sheep—TI see that: but it’s as well to 
be on the sure side. Young man,” cried he 
aloud to Frank, in the authoritative, patron- 
izing manner which Sergeant Delves was fond 
of assuming when he could, “ what time did 
your brother William get home last Saturday 
hight? I okt aes you know, if you were at 
home yourself.” 

Frank looked at him rather haughtily. “ Z 
know,” hereplied. “I have yet to learn why 
you need know.” 

“Tell him, Frank,” said Mr. Ashley, with 
@ smile. 

‘It was a little after ten,” said Frank. 

“Did he go out again ?”’ asked the ser- 
geant. 

‘Out again at that time!” cried Frank. 
‘“ No: he did not go out again. We éat talk- 
ing together ever so long, and then we t up 
to bed.” 

‘* Ah!” rejoined the sergeant. It was all 
he answered. And he wished Mr. Ashloy 
good day, and departed with Mr. Dare. 

“IT am going to Oxford at Easter, Mr. 
Ashley,” cried Frank with animation. 

‘IT am pleased to hear it.” 

‘But only as a servitor. I don’t mind,” 
he added, throwing back his head with par- 
donable pride. ‘‘ Let me once get a start, 
and I hope to rise above somo who go there 
as gentlemen-commoners. I intend to make 
this my circuit,” he went on, half jokingly, 
half seriously. 

* You are ambitious, Frank. I heartily 
wish you success. There’s nothing like keep- 
ing a good heart.” 

‘** Oh ves, success is not doubtful. Jl do 
battle with all the obstructions in my course, 
Good afternoon, sir.” 

William, curious and anxious, could make 
nothing of his books that night at home. At 
length he threw up, put on the notable cloak, 
and went down to the manufactory. He 
found Mr. Ashley there; and the counting- 
house soon received un addition to its com- 
pany in the person of Sergoant Delves. He 
had come in search of William. Not being 
aware that William was allowed the privilege 
of spending his evenings at home, he had 
supposed the manufactory was the place to 
find him in. 

‘“T want you down at White's,” said the 
sergeant. ‘‘ Put on your cloak, will you be 
so good, Mr. Halliburton, and come with 
me?” 

“Do you suspect me?’’ was William's 
answer. 

‘“* No, I don’t,” returned the sergeant. “T 
told you before, to-day, that I did not. The 
fact is ’’—dropping his voice to a mysterious 
whisper—“ I want to do a little bit of private 
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| inquiry on my own account. I have a clue 
to the party: and I should like to work it 
out 39 


“Tf you have a sufficient clue, the party 
had better be arrested at once,’ observed 
Mr. Ashley. 

‘* Ah, but it’s not sufficient for that,’ 
nodded the sergeant. “No, Mr. Ashley, sir ; 
my strong advice to you is, keep quiet a bit.” 

They started for the butcher's, William 
wearing his cloak and cap, and Mr. Ashley 
accompanying them. Mr. Ashley possessed 

is own curiosity upon various points; per- 
haps his own doubts. 

‘It is strange who this man can be who 
walks at the back of your house,’ observed 
Mr. Ashley to William, as they went along. 
‘** What can be his motive for walking there, 
dressed like you?” 

‘* It is curious, sir.” 

‘IT should suppose it can only arise from 
e desire that he should be taken for you,” 
continued Mr. Ashley. ‘‘ But to what end ? 
Why should he walk there at all ?”’ 

‘* Why, indeed !”’ responded William. 

** What coloured gloves are you wearing? ”’ 
abruptly interrupted Sergeant Delves. 

William took his hands from beneath his 
cloak, and held them out. They were of the 
darkest possible colour, next to black; the 
shade called in the glove trade “ corbeau.”’ 
‘‘ These are all I have in use at present,” he 
said. ‘ They are nearly new.” 

‘* Have you worn any lght gloves lately ? 
Tan or fawn ?”’ 

‘TI scarcely ever woar tan gloves. I have 
not put on a pair for months.” 

They arrived at the butcher’s and entered. 
White was standing at his block, chopping a 
bone in two. He hited his head, and touched 
his hair to Mr. Ashley. 

‘* Is this the gentleman who had the money 
of you for the cheque?” began Sorgeant 
Delves, without circumlocution. 

Mr. White put down his chopper, and took 
asurvey of William. “It’s lke the cloak and 
cap that the other wore,”’ said he. 

geants take up words quickly. “That 
the ‘other’ wore? Then you do not think 
it was this one ?” 

‘* No, I don’t,’ decided the butcher. “ The 
one who brought the cheque was a shorter 


‘Shorter !”’ repeated Mr. Ashley, remem- 
bering it had been said in his counting-house 
that the man who appeared to be personating 
William was thought to have the advantage 
the other way. ‘‘ You mean taller, White.” 

‘““No, sir, I mean shorter. I am sure he 
was shorter. Not much, though.” 

There was a pause. “ You observed that 
his gloves were tan, I think,” said the sergeant. 

“Something of that sort. Clean lght 
gloves they were, such as gentlemen wear.” 

“ Finally, then, White, you decide that this 
was not the gentleman ?”’ 





** Not he,” said the butcher. 
same voice.” 

“* The voice goes for nothing,” said Sergeant 
Delves. ‘“‘ The other one had plums in his 
mouth.” 

‘* Well,” said the butcher, “ I think I should 
have known Mr. Halliburton, in spite of any 
disguise, had he come in.” 

“Don’t make too sure, White,” said the 
sergeant, with one of his wise nods. ‘‘ He 
who came might have turned out to be just 
as familiar to you as Mr. Halliburton, if he 
had let you see his face. The fact is, White, 
there’s some one going about with a cloak like 
this, and we want to find out who it is. Mr. 
Halliburton would give a pound oyt of his 
pocket, I’m sure, to know.’ 

“I'd give two,” said Mr. Ashley, with a 
smile. 

“ Sir,” asked the butcher of Mr. Ashley, 
““ what about the money ? Shall I lose it ?”’ 

“Now, White, just wait a bit,” put in the 
sergeant. “If it was a gentleman that 
changed it, perhaps we shall get it out of him. 
Any way, you keep quiet.”’ a 

They left the shop—standing a moment to- 
gether before parting. The sergeant’s road 
lay one way; Mr. Ashley’s and William’s 
another. ‘‘ This only makes the matter 
more obscure,” observed Mr. Ashley, alluding 
to what had passed. 

** Not at all. It makes it all the more clear,” 
was the cool reply of tho sergeant. 

‘“White says the man was shorter than 
Mr. Halliburton.” 

“It’s just what I expected him to say,” 
nodded the sergeant. “If I am on the right 
scent—and I'd lay a thousand pound on it! 
—the man who changed the cheque 7s shorter. 
I just wanted White’s evidence on the point,” 
he added, looking at William; ‘“‘ and that ig 
why I asked you to come down, dressed in 
your cloak. Good night, gentlemen.” 

He turned up the Shambles. And Mr. 
Ashley and William walked away side by side. 


* Tt’s not the 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE STARLIGHT. 


THE conversation at Mr. Dare’s dinnor-table 
again turned upon the loss of the cheque, and 
the proceedings thereon. It was natural 
that it should turn upon it. Mr. Dare’s mind 
was full of it; and he gave utterance to 
various conjectures und speculations, as they 
occurred to him. 

“In spite of what they say, I cannot help 
thinking that it must have been William 
Halliburton,” he remarked with emphasis. 
“He alone was in the counting-house when 
the cheque disappeared; and the person 
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changing it at White’s, is proved to have 
borne the strongest possible resemblance to 
him; at all events, to his dress. The faco 
was hidden—as of course it would be. People 
who attempt to pass off stolen cheques, take 
pretty good care that their features are not 
geen. 

“But who hesitates to bring it home to 
Halliburton ?’’ inquired Mra. Dare. 

“They all do—as it seems to me. Ashley 
won't hear a word: laughs at the idea of 
Halliburton’s being capable of it, and says we 
may as well accuse himself. That’s nothing: 
as Cyril says, Mr. Ashley appears to be im- 
bued with the idea that Halliburton can do 
no wrong: but now Delves has vecred 
round. “He shifts the blame entirely off 
Halliburton.” 

‘“Upon whom does he shift it?°’ asked 
Anthony Dare. 

‘He won't say,” replied Mr. Dare. “‘ He 
has grown mysterious ovor it since,the after- 
noon ; nodding and winking, and giving no 
explanation. He says he knows who it is 
who possesses the second cloak.” 

‘““The*second cloak!’? Tho words were a 
puzzle to most at table, and Mr. Dare had to 
explain that another cloak, similar to that 
worn by William Halliburton, was supposed 
to be in existence. 

Cyril looked up, with wonder marked on his 
face. ‘‘ Does Delves say there are two such 
cloaks ?”’ asked he. 

“That there are two such cloaks appears 
to be an indisputable fact,’’ roplied Mr. Dare. 
* The one cloak was parading behind the 
Halliburtons’ house last night. Samuel Lynn 
went up to it—— ”’ 

“The cloak parading tout seul—alone ?”’ 
interrupted Signora Varsini, with a perplexed 
air. 

A laugh went round the table. ‘ Accom- 
panied by the wearer, madomoiselle,” said 
Mr. Dare, continuing the account of Samuel 
Lynn’s adventure. ‘“‘ Thus the fact of there 
being two cloaks is established,” he pro- 
ceeded. “Still, that tells nothing; unless 
the owner of the other has access to Mr. 
Ashley’s counting-house. I pointed this fact 
out to them. But Delves—which is most 
unuccountable—differed from me; and when 
we parted he expressed an opinion, with that 
confident nod of his, that it was not Halli- 
burton’s cloak which had been in the mischief 
at the butcher’s, but the other.” 

“What a thundering falsehood!” burst 
forth Herbert Dare. 

“Sir!” cried Mr. Dare, while all around 
the table stared at Herbert’s excited manner. 

Herbert had the grace to feel ashamed of 
his abrupt and intemperate rudeness. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir; I spuke in my surprise. 
I mean that Delves must be telling a falsa- 
hood, if ho seeks to throw the guilt off Halli- 
burton. The very fact of the fellow’s wearing 
a strange cloak such as that, when he went to 
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get rid of the cheque, must be proof positive 
of Halliburton’s guilt.” 

‘So I think,”’ acquiosced Mr. Dare. 

‘“ What sort of a cloak is this that you 
laugh at, and call scarce?” inquired the 
governess. 

* The greatest scarecrow of a thing you can 
conceive, mademoiselle,”” responded Mr. Dare. 
‘“T had tho pleasure of seeing it to-day on 
Halliburton. It is a dark green-and-blue 
Scotch plaid, made very full, with a turned 
up collar lined with red, and a bit of fur 
edging it.” 

‘Plaid ? Plaid ?”’ repeatod mademoisells. 
‘Why it must be—— ”’ 

‘*“ What ?”’ asked Mr. Dare, for she had 
stopped. 

‘ft must be very ugly,’ concluded she. 
But somehow Mr. Dare gathcred an impres- 
sion that it was not what she had been about 
to say. 

‘“ What is it that Delves says about the 
cloaks?” eagerly questioned Cyril. “I 
cannot make it out.” 

‘** Delves says ho knows who it is that owns 
the other; and that it was the other which 
went to change the cheque at White's.” 

‘What mysterious words, papa!’’ cried 
Adelaide. ‘‘ The cloak went to change the 
cheque !”’ 

‘““They were Delves’ own words,” replied 
Mr. Dare. ‘‘ He did seer remarkably mya- 
terious Over it.” 

“Is he going to hunt up the other cloak ?”” 
resumed Cyril. 

“] concludo so. He was pondering over it 
for some time before he could remember who 
it was that he had seen wear a similar cloak. 
When the recollection caino to him, he started 
up with surprixe. Sharp men, these police- 
officers !’? added Mr. Dare. “* They forget 
nothing.” 

‘“And they ferret out everything,” said 
Herbert with some testiness. ** Instead of 
wasting time over vain speculations touching 
cloaks, why does not he secure Halliburton ? 
It is impossible that the other cloak —if there 
is another—could have had anything to do 
with the affair.” 

‘7 dropped a note to Delves aftor he left 
me, recommending him to follow up the sus- 
picion on Halliburton, whether Mr. Ashley is 
agreeable or not,’ said Mr. Dare. “I have 
rarely in my life met with a stronger case of 
presumptive evidence.” 

So, many, besides Mr. Darco, would have 
felt inclined to say. Herbert, liko his father, 
was firm in the belief that William Halli- 
burton must have taken the money; that it 
must have been ho who puid the visit to the 
butcher. What Cyril thought may be best 
inferred from his actions. A sudden fear had 
come over hin that Sergeant Delves was 
really going to search out the other cloak. A 
most inconvenient procedure for Cyril, leat, in 
the process, the sergeant should search ont 
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him. He laid down his knife and fork. He 
had had quite enough dinner for one day. 

*“ Are you not hungry, Cyril?” asked his 
mother. 

“I had a tremendous lunch,’”’ answered 

“I can’t eat more now.” 

He sat at the table until they had finished, 
sigs Sera he was being choked with dread. 
But that a guilty conscience deprives us of 
free action, he would have left the table and 
gone about some work he was now eager to do. 

He rose when the rest did, looked about for 
& pair of large scissors, and glided with them 
up the staircase, his eyes and ears on the 

ert, lest there should be any watching him. 
No human being in that house had the 
slightest knowledge of what Cyril was about 
to do, or that he was going to do anything ; 
but to Cyril’s guilty conscience it seemed 
that all must be on the look-out. 

A candle and scissors in hand he stole up 
to Herbert’s room and locked himself in. In- 
side a closet within the room hung a dark blue 
camlet cloak, and Cyril took it from the hook. 
It had a plaid lining: a lining of the precise 
ah and colours that the material of 

illiam Halliburton’s cloak was composed of. 
The cloak was of the samo full, old-fashioned 
make ; its collar was lined with red, tipped 
with fur: in short, the one cloak worn on the 

ight side and the other worn on the wrong 
side, could not have been told apart. This 
cloak belonged to Herbert Dare; occasion- 
ally, though not often, he went out at dusk, 
wearing it wrong side outermost. It was he, 
no doubt, whom Sergeant Delves had seen 
wearing one. He was a little taller than 
William Halliburton, towering above six feet. 
What his motive had been in causing a 
cloak to be lined so that, turned, it should 
resemble William Halliburton’s, or whether 
the similarity in the lining had been acci- 
dental, was only known to Herbert himself. 

With trembling fingers, and sharp scissors 
that were not particular where they cut, Cyril 
began his task of taking out this plaid lining. 
That he had worn it to the butcher’s, and 
that he feared it might tell tales of him, were 
facts only too apparent. Better put it out of 
the way for ever! Unpicking, cutting, snip- 

ing, Cyril tore away at the lining, and at 

h got it out, the cloak suffering consider- 

able damage in the shapo of cuts and rents, 

and loose threads. Hanging the cloak up 
again, he twisted the lining together. 

He was thus engaged when the handle of 
the door was briskly turned, as if some one 
easayed to enter who had not expected to find 
it fastened. Cyril dashed the lining under the 
bed, and made a spring to the window. To 
feap out ? surely not: for the fall would have 
\eilled him. But he had nearly lost all 

of mind in his perplexity and fear. 

Another turn at the handle, and the steps 
went on their way. Cyril thought he recog- 
“pised them for the housemaid’s, Betsy. Hoe 


supposed she was going her evening round of 
the chambers. Gathering the lining under 
his arm, he halted to think. His hands shook, 
and his face was white. 

What should he do with this tell-tale thing ? 
He could not eat it; he dared not burn it. 
There was no room, of those which had fires, 
where he might make sure of being alone: 
and the smell would alarm the house. What 
was he to do with it ? 

Dig a hole and bury it, came a prompting 
voice within him; and Cyril waited for no 
better suggestion, but crept with it down the 
staira, and out to the garden. 

Seizing a spade, he dug a hole rapidly in an 
unfrequented place; and when it was large 
enough thrust the stuff in. Then he covered 
it over again, to leave the spot apparently as 
he found it. 

‘‘I wish those stars would give a stronger 
light,’ grumbled Cyril, looking up at the dark 
blue canopy. “I must come again in the 
morning, I suppose, and see that it’s all safe. 
It wouldn’t do to bring a lantern.” 

Now it happened that Mr. Herkert Dare 
was bound on a private errand that evening. 
His intention was to go abroad in his cloak 
while he executed it. Just about the time 
that Cyril was putting the finishing touch to 
the hole, derbert went up to his room to get 
the cloak. 

To get the cloak, indeed! When Herbert 
opened the closet-door, nothing except the 
mutilated object just described met his eye. 
A torn, cut thing, the threads hanging from 
it loosely. Nothing could exceed Herbert’s 
consternation as he stared at it. He thought 
he must be in a dream. Was it his cloak ? 
Just before dinner, when he came up to wash 
his hands, he had seen his cloak hanging there, 
perfect. He shook it, he pulled it, he peered 
at it. His cloak it cortainly was; but who 
had destroyed it? A suspicion flashed into 
his mind that it might be the governess. He 
made but a few steps to the school-room, 
carrying the cloak with him. 

The governess was sitting thero, listlessly 
enough. Perhaps she was waiting for him. 
‘**T say, mademoiselle,’’ he began, “ what on 
earth have you been doing to my cloak ?”’ 

‘* To your cloak !’’ responded she. ‘“‘ What 
should I have been doing to it ?”’ 

‘“Look here,” he suid, spreading it out 
before her. ‘‘ Who or what has done this ? 
It was all right when I went down to dinner.” 

She stared at it in astonishment great as 
Herbert’s, and threw off a volley of surprise 
in her foreign tongue. But she was a shrewd 
woman, Ay, never was there a shrewdor 
than Bianca Varsini. Mr. Sergeant Delves 
was not a bad hand at ferreting out con- 
clusions; but she would have beaten the 
sergeant hollow. 

*Tenez,’’ cried she, puttin 
finger in thought, as she gaz 
** Cyril did this.” 


up her fore- 
at the cloak, 
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She nodded her head. ‘ You stood it out 
to me that you did not come in on Saturday 
evening and go out again between ten and 
eleven—-— ”’ 

“T did not,” interrupted Herbert. “I 
told you truth, but you would not believe 
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“But this cloak went out. And it was 
turned the plaid side outwards, and your cap 
was on, tied down at the ears. Naturally I 
thought it was you. It must have been Cyril ! 
Do you comprehend ?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t,’’ said Herbert. 
teriously you are speaking! ”’ 

“It must have been Cyril who robbed Mr. 
Ashley.”’ 

** Mademoiselle!’ interrupted Herbert in- 
dignantly. 

‘*Ecoutez, mon ami. He was blanched 
as white as a mouchoir, while your father 
spoke of it at dinner—did you see that he 
could not eat? ‘ You look guilty, Monsieur 
Cyril,’ I said to myself, not really thinking him 
to beso, But be persuaded it was no other. 
He must have taken the paper-money—or 
what you call it—and come home here for your 
cloak and cap to wear, while he changed it for 
gold, thinking it would fall on that other one 
who wears the cloak; that William Hall—— 
I cannot say the name; c’est trop dur pour 
les lévres. It is Cyril, and no other. He has 
turned afraid now, and has torn the lining 
out. 

Herbert could make no rejoinder at first, 
partly in dismay, partly in astonishment. “ It 
cannot have been Cyril !’’ he reiterated. 

‘“*I say it is Cyril,’ persisted the young 
lady. ‘“‘ I saw him creep up the stairs after 
dinner, with « candle and your mother’s great 
scissors in his hand. He did not see me. I 
was in the dark, looking out of my room. 
Depend he was going to do it then.” 

“* Then, of all blind idiots, Cyril’s the worst ! 
—if he did take the cheque,” uttered Herbert. 
** Should it become known, he is done for; 
and that for life. And my father helping to 
fan the flame !”’ 

Tho governess shrugged her shoulders. “I 
not like Cyril,” shesaid. ‘‘ I have never liked 
him since I came.” 

“But you will not tell against him!” 
cried Herbert, in fear. 

“No, no, no. Tell against your brother ! 
Why should I? It is no concern of mine. 
Unless people meddle with me,1 not meddle 
with them. Cyril is safe, for me.”’ 

* What on earth am I to do for my cloak 
to-night ?”’ debated Herbert. ‘I was going 
—going where I want it.”’ 

*“Why you want it so to-night?” asked 
mademoiselle sharply. 

‘* Because it’s cold,’ responded Herbert. 
o The cloak was warmer than my overcoat 


* How mys- 
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out, to-morrow you go out. It is always so 
now !”’ 

‘“‘T have a lot of perplexing business 
me.” answered Herbert. “‘I have no t 
to see about it in the day.” 

Some little time longer he remained talking 
with her, partially disputing. The Italian, 
from some cause or other, went into ill- 
humour and said some provoking things. 
Herbert, it must be confessed, received them 
with good temper, and she grew more affable. 
When he left her, she oftered to pick the 
loose threads out of the cloak, and hem up 
the bottom. 

‘** You'll lock the door while you do it?” 
he urged. 

““I will take it to my chamber,” she said. 
“No one will molest me there.” 

Herbert left it with her and went out. Cyril 
went out. Anthony had already gone out. 
Mr. Dare remained at home. He and his wife 
were conversing over the dining-room fire, in 
the course of the evening,when Joseph came in. 

“You are wanted, please, sir,’’ he said to 
his master. 

‘““Who wants me ?”’ asked Mr. Dare. 

“It’s Policeman Delves, sir.”’ 

“Oh, show him in here,” said Mr. Dare. 
‘“*T hope something will be done in this,’”’ he 
added to his wife. ‘“‘It may turn out a good 
slice of luck for me.” 

Sergeant Delves came in. In point of fact, 
he had just returned from that interview with 
the butcher, where he had been accompanied 
by Mr. Ashley and William. 

‘Well, Delves, did you get my note?” 
asked Mr. Dare. 

** Yes, sir, I did,”’ said the sergeant, taking 
the seat offered him. ‘ It’s what I have come 
up about.” 

‘* Do you intend to act upon my advice ?” 

** Why—no, 1 think not,” replied the ser- 
geant. ‘Not, at any rate, until I have had 
a talk with you.” 

* What will you take 7” 

‘“* Well, sir, the night’s cold. I don’t mind 
a drop of brandy-and-water.”’ 

It was brought, and Mr. Dare joined hia 
visitor in partaking of it. He agreed with him 
that the night was cold. But nothing could 
Mr. Dare make of him. As often as he turned 
the conversation on the subject in hand, so’ 
often did the sergeant turn it off again. Mrs. . 
Dare grew tired of listening to nothing; and 
she departed, leaving them together. 

Then the manner of fied pes Detves 
changed. He drew his chair forward; and 
bent towards Dare. ; 

‘** You have been urging me to ainst 
young Halliburton,” he foaan: os , 
do. Halliburton no more fingered that cheque 
or had anything to do with it, than you or 4 
had. Mr. Dare, don’t you stir in this mattes ' 
any further.” 

“My present intention is to stir it to 
bottom,” returned Mr. Dare. 
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“* Look here,’’ said the sergeant in an under- 
tone; “I am not obliged to take notice of 
offences that don’t come legally in my way. 
Many a thing has been done in this town—ay, 
and is being done now—that I am obliged to 
wink at; it don’t lay right in my duty to 
take notice of it, so I keep my eyes shut. 
Now that’s just it in this case. So long as the 
parties concerned, Mr. Ashley, or White, don’t 
put it into my hands officially, I am not 
obliged to take so-and-so into custody, or to 
act upon my own suspicion:. And I won’t do it 
upon suspicions of my own: 1 promise it. If 
I am forced, that’s another matter.”’ 

** Are you alluding to Halliburton ?” 

‘“No. You are on the wrong scent, I say.” 

“* And you think you are on the right one ?”’ 

“I could put my finger out this night and 
lay it on the fox. But I tell you, sir, 1 don’t 
want to, unless I am compelled. Don’t you 
compel me, Mr. Dare, of all people in the 
world.”’ 

Mr. Dare leaned back in his chair, his 
thumbs in his waistcoat armholes. No sus- 
picion of the truth had crossed him, and he 
could not understand either the sergeant or 
his manner. The latter rose to depart. 

‘*The other cloak, similar to young Halli- 
burton’s, belongs to your son Herbert,’’ he 
whispered, as he passed Mr. Dare. ‘It was 
his brother, Cyril, wha wore it on Saturday 
night, and who changed the cheque: there- 
fore we may give a guess as to who took the 
cheque out of Mr. Ashley’s desk. Now you be 
still over it, sir, for his sake, as I shall be. 
If I can, I'll call at your office to-morrow, Mr. 
Dare, and talk further. White must have the 
monev refunded to him, or he won’t be still.”’ 

Anthony Dare fell into a confusion of horror 
and consternation, leaving the sergeant to 
bow himself out. Mrs. Dare heard the de- 
parture, and returned to the room. 

* Well,” cried she briskly, “is he going to 
accuse Halliburton ?” 

Mr. Dare did not answer. He looked up in a 
beseeching, helpless sort of snanner, as one 
who is stunned by a blow. 

‘““ What is the matter?” sho questioned, 
gazing at him closely. ‘ Are you ill ?”’ 

He rose up shaking, as if ague were upon 
him. ‘ No—no.” 

‘Perhaps you are cold,” said Mrs. Dare. 
“I asked you what Delves was going to do. 
Will he accuse Halliburton ?”’ 

‘Be still! *’ sharply cried Mr. Dare in a 
tone of pain. ‘‘ The matter is to b> hushed up. 
It was not Halliburton.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A PRESENT OF TEA-LIAVES. 


How went on Honey Fair ? Better and worso, 

r and worse, according to custom; the 
worse prevailing over the better. 

Of al ita inhabitants, none had advanced 


80 well as Robert East. Honestly to confess it, 
that is not saying much; since the greater 
portion, instead of advancing in the world’s 
social scale, had retrograded. Robert had left 
the manufactory he had worled for and was 
now second foreman at Mr. Ashley’s. He was 
also becoming through perseverance an excel- 
lent scholar in a plain way. He had had one 
friend to help him; and that was William 
Halliburton. 

The Easts had removec to a better house ; 
one of those which had a garden in front of it. 
No garden was more fragrant than theirs ; 
and it was kept in order by Robert and 
Thomas East. The house was larger than they 
required, and part of it was occupied by 
Stephen Crouch and his daughter. It was 
known that the Easts were putting by money : 
and Honey Fair wondered: for none lived 
more comtortably, more respectably. Honey 
Fair—taking it as a whole—lived neither 
comfortably nor respectably. The Fishers had 
never come out of the workhouse, and Joe was 
dead. The Crosses, turned from their homo, 
their furniture sold, had found lodgings ;_ two 
rooms. Improvident as ever, were they. They 
did not attempt to riso even to their for- 
mer condition ; but grovelled on, living from 
hand to mouth. Tho Masons, man and wife, 

assed their time agreeably in quarrels. At 
east, that it was agreeable may be assumed, 
for the quarrels never ceased. Now and then 
they were diversified by a fight. The children 
were growing up without training ; and Caro- 
line—ah ! I don’t know that it will do much 
good to ask after her. Caroline, years ago, 
had taken a false step ; and, try as she would, 
she could not regain her footing. She lived in 
a garret alone. She had so lived a long while ; 
and she worked her fingers to the bone to 
keep body and soul together, and went about 
with her head down. Honey Fair looked 
askance at her, and gathered up its petticoats 
when they saw her coming, as you saw Eliza 
Tyrrett gather up hora, lest they should 
come into contact with those contaminations. 
The Carters thrived ; the Brumms, also, were 
better off than they used to be; and the 
Buffles did so excellently that a joke went 
about that they would be retiring on their 
fortune: but the greater portion of Honey 
Fair was full of trouble and improvidence. 

William Halliburton frequently found him- 
self in Honey Fair. It was tho most direct 
road from his house to that of Monsieur Colin, 
the French master. William, sociably in- 
clined by nature, had sometimes dropped in 
at one or other of the houses. He would find 
Robert East labouring at his books much 
more than he need have laboured had some 
little assistance been given him in his pro- 
gress. William good-naturedly undertook to 
supply it. It became quite a common thing 
for him to go round and pass an hour with the 
Easts and Stephen Crouch. 

The unpleasant social features of Honey 
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Fair tius obtruded themselves on William 
Halliburton’s notice; it was impossible that 
any One passing much through Honey Fair 
should not be struck with them. Could 
nothing be done to rescue the people from 
this degraded condition ’—and a degraded 
one it was, compared with what it might have 
been. Young and inexperienced as he was, it 
was & question that sometimes arose to Wil- 
liam’s mind. Dirty homes, scolding mothers, 
jasged and pining children, rough and swear- 
ing husbands! Waste, discomfort, evil. The 
women laid the blame on the men: re- 
proached them with wasting their evenings 
and their money at the publio-house. The 
men retorted upon the women, and said they 
had not ‘a home “‘ fit for a pig to come into.” 
Meanwhile the money, whether earned by 
husband or wife, went. It went somehow, 
bringing apparently nothing to show for it, 
and the least possible return of good. Thus 
they strugglod and squabbled on, their lives 
little better than one continued scene of 
scramble, discomfort, and toil. At a year’s 
end they were not in the least bettered, not 
in the least raised, socially, morally, or physi- 
cally, from their condition at the year’s 
commencement. Nothing had been achieved ; 
except that they were one year nearer to the 
great barrier which separates time from eter- 
nity. 

Ask them what they were toiling and 
struggling for. They did not know. What 
was their end, their aim ? They had none. 
If they could only rub on, and keep body and 
soul together (as poor Caroline Mason was 
trying to do in her garret), it appeared to be 
all they cared for. They did not endeavour to 
lift up their hopes or their aspirations above 
that; they were willing so to go on until 
in should come. What a life! what an 
end ! 

A feeling would now and then come over 
William that he might in some way help 
them to attempt better things. To do so was 
a duty which seemed to be lying across his 
path, that he might take it up and make it 
his. How to set about it, he knew no more 
than the Man in the Moon. Now and then dis- 
heartening moments would come upon him. 
To attempt to sweep away the evils of Honey 
Fair appeared a far move formidablo task 
than to cleanse the Augean Stables could ever 
have appeared to Hercules. He knew that 
any endeavour, whether on his part or on 
that of others, who might be far more expe- 
rienced and capable than he, would be utterly 
fruitless unless the incentive to exertion, to 
strive to do better, should be first born within 
themselves. Ah, my friends! the aid of 
others may be looked upon as a great thing ; 
but without pelt-ateugale and self-help little 
good will be effected. 

One evening in passing the house partially 
occupied by the Crosses the door was flung 
violently open, a girl of fifteen flew shrieking 


out and a saucer of wet tea-leaves came flying 
after her. The tea-leaves alighted on the girl's 
neck. just socaping William’s arm. It was the 
youngest girl of the family, Patty, The tea- 
leaves had come from Mrs. Cross. Her face 
was red with passion, her voice loud; the 
girl, on her part, was insulting and abusive. 
Mrs. Cross had her hands stretched out, to 
scratch, or tear, or pull hair, and a personal 
skirmish would inevitably have ensued but 
for the chance of William’s being there. He 
received the hands upon his arm and con- 
trived to detain them. 

‘** What’s the matter, Mrs. Cross ? ” 

‘* Matter!’’ raved Mrs. Cross. ‘ She’s a 
idle, impedent wicked huzzy—that’s what’s 
the matter. She knows I’ve my gloving to 
get in for Saturday, and not a stroke’ll she 
help. There’s the dishes lying dirty from 
dinner, the tea-cups lying from tea, and 
touch ’em she won’t. She expects me to do it, 
and me with my gloving to find ’em in food |! 
I took hold of her arm to make her do it, and 
she turned and struck at me, the good-for- 
nothing faggot ! I hope none on it didn’t go 
on you, sir,” added Mrs. Cross, somewhat 
modifying her voice, and pausing to recover 
breath. 

“ Better that it had gone on my coat than 
on Patty’s neck,” replied he, in a good: 
natured, half-joking tone; though, indeed, 
the girl, with her evil look at her mother, her 
insolent air, stood there scarcely worth hig 
defence. “‘ If my mother asked me to wash 
tea-things or do anything else, Patty, I should 
do it, and think it a pleasure to help her,”’ he 
added, to the girl. 

Patty pushed her tangled hair behind her 
ears, and turned ao defiant look upon her 
mother. Hidden as she had thought it from 
William, he saw it. 

“You just wait,’ nodded Mrs. Cross, in 
answer as defiant. ‘“‘Tll make your back 
smart by-and-by.” 

Which of the two was the more in fault ? 
It was hard to say. The girl had never been 
brought up to know her duty, or to do it: 
the mother from her earliest childhood had 
given abuse and blows; no kindly, per- 
suasive words; no training. Little wonder, 
now Patty was growing up, that she turned 
again. It was the usual sort of maternal 
government throughout Honey Fair. In these, 
and similar cases, where could interference or 
counsel avail, unless the spirit of the mothers 
and daughters could be changed ? 

William walked on, after the little epsiode 
of the tea-leaves. He could not help contrast- 
ing these homes with his home ; their life with 
his life. He was given to reflection beyond 
his years, and he wished these ap le could be 
aroused to improvement both of mind and 
body. They were living for no end; toiling. 
only to satisfy the wants of the pee Siege £ te 
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of another world ? Their toil and turmoil in 
this was too great to enable them to cast a 
thought to the next. 

‘“‘T wonder,”’ mused William, as he oe pte 
towards M. Colin’s, “‘ whether some of the 
better-conducted of the men might not be 
induced to come round to East’s in an even- 
ing It might be a beginning, at any rate. 
Once wean the men from the public-houses, 
and there’s no knowing what reform might be 
effected. I would willingly give up an hour or 
two of my evenings to them !”’ 

His visit to M. Colin over, he retraced his 
steps to Honey Fair and turned into Robert 
East’s. It was past eight o’clock then. Robert 
and Stephen Crouch were home from work, 
and were getting out their books. Charlotte 
sat by, at work as usual, and Tom East was 
drawing Charlotte’s head towards him, to 
whisper something to her. 

‘* Robert,’ said William, speaking impul- 
sively, the moment he entered, “‘ 1 wonder 
whether you could induce a few of your neigh- 
bours to come here of an evening ?”’ 

* What for, sir ?’’ asked Robert turning 
round from the book-shelves where he stood, 
searching for some volume. 

‘* Tt might be so much better for them. It 
might end in being so. 1 wish,’ he addod 
with sudden warmth, “ we could get all Honey 
Fair here !”’ 

** All Honey Fair ! ’’ echoed Stephen Crouch 
in astonishment. 

‘‘ J mean what I say, Crouch,” 

“Why, sir, the room wouldn’t hold a 
quarter or a tenth part, or a hundredth part 
of them.” 

William laughed. ‘“ No, that it would not, 
practically. hore is so much discomfort 
around us, and—and ill-doing—I must call 
it so, for want of a better name—that I some- 
times wish we could mend it a little.” 

** Who mend it, sir?” 

‘** Any one who would try. You two might 
help towards it. If you could seduce a few 
round here, and get them to be interested in 
your own evening occupation—books and 
rational conversation—and so wean them 
from the public-houses, it would be a great 
thing.” 

‘** There’d never be any good done with the 
men, take them as a whole, sir. They are an 
ignorant, easy-going lot, and don’t care to 
be better.”’ 

** That’s just it, Crouch. They don’t care to 
be better. But they might be taught to care, 
It would be a very great thing if Honey Fair 
could be brought to spend its evenings as Nhde 
spend yours. If the men gave up spending 
their money, and reeling home after it; 
and the women kept tidy hearths and civil 
tongues. As Charlotte does,’ he added look- 
ing round at her. 

‘ There’s no denying that, sir.” 

‘I think something might be done. By 

you understand: not in a hurrv. 


Were you to take the men by storm—to say, 
‘We want you to lead changed lives, and are 
going to show you how to do it,’ your move- 
ment would fail, and you would get laughed 
at into the bargain. Say to the men, ‘ You 
shan’t go to the public-house, because you 
waste your time, your money, and your 
temper,’ and, rely upon it, it would have as 
much effect as if you spoke to the wind. But 
get them to come here as a sort of change, 
and you may secure them for good if you 
make the evenings pleasant tothem. In short, 
give them some employment or attraction 
that will outweigh the attractions of the 
public-house,”’ 

“It would certainly be @ good thing,” said 
Stephen Crouch, musingly. ‘‘ They might be 
for trying to raise themselves then.” 

“Ay,” spoke William, with enthusiasm. 
‘“ Once let them find the day-spring within 
themselves, the wish to do right, to be raised 
above what they are now, and the rest will be 
casy. When once that day-spring can 
found, aman ismade. God never sent a man 
here, but he implanted that within him. The 
difficulty is, to awaken it.’’ 

‘“ And it is not always done, sir,’’ said 
Charlotte, lifting her fece from her work with 
a kindling eye, a heightened colour. She had 
found it, 

‘‘ Charlotte, I fear it is rarely done, instead 
of not always. It lies pretty dormant, to 
judge by appearances, in Honey Fair.” 

William was right. It is an epoch in a 
man’s life, that finding what he had not in- 
aptly called the day-spring. Self-esteem, 
self-reliance, the courage of long-continued 
patience, the striving to make the best of the 
mind’s good gifts—all are born of it. He 
who possesses it may soar to a bright and 
happy lot, bearing in mind—may he always 
bear 1t!—the rest and reward promised 
hereafter. 

** At any rate, it would be giving them a 
chance, as it seems to me,’ observed William. 
“TIT think I know one who would come, 
Andrew Brumm.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, he would, and be glad to come,” 
replied Robert East. ‘‘ He is different from 
many of them. I know another who would, 
sir; and that’s Adam Thornycroft.”’ 

Charlotte bent her head over her work, 

** Since that cousin of his died of delirium 
tremens, Thornycroft hus said good-bye to the 

ublic-houses. He spends his evenings at 
10me with his mother: but I know he would 
like to spend them here. Tim Carter would 
come, sir.’” 

“If Mrs. Tim will let him,” put in Tom 
East saucily. And'a laugh went round. 

*“‘ Ever so few to begin with, will set the 
example to others,’ remarked William. 
** There’s no knowing what it may grow to. 
Small beginnings make great endings. Ihave 
talked with my mother about Honey Fair. 
She has alwavs said: ‘ Before Honev Fair's 
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conduct can be improved, its minds must be 
improved.’ ”’ 

‘There will be the women yet, sir,”’ spoke 
Charlotte. ‘If they are to remain as they 
are, it will be of little use the men doing any- 
thing for themselves.”’ 

** Charlotte, once begun, I say there’s no 
knowing where the work may end,’’ he 
gravely answered. 

The rain, which had been threatening all 
the evening, was coming down pretty smartly 
as William walked through Honey Fair on his 
return, Standing against o shutter near his 
own door was Jacob Cross. ‘* Good night, 
Jacob,” said William. 

‘* Good night, sir,’ answered Jacob sullenly. 

‘** Are-you standing in the rain that it may 
make you grow, as the children say ?”’ asked 
William in his ever-pleasant tone, 

‘I’m standing here ’cause I’ve nowhere 
else to stand,’’ said the man, his voice full of 
resentment. ‘I’m turned out of our room, 
and I have no money for the Horned Ram.”’ 

‘A good thing you have not,” thought 
William. ‘‘ What has turned you out of your 
room 7¢ he asked, 

‘**1’m turned out, sir, by the row there is in 

Our Mary Ann’s come home.” 

“Mary Ann?” repeated William, not 
quite understanding. 

“Our Mary Ann, what took and married 


it. 


Ben Tyrrett. A fine market she have brought 
her pigs to !”’ 

“What has she done?’ questioned 
William. 


‘‘She’s done enough,” wrathfully answered 
Cross. “‘We told her when she married 
Tyrrett that he was nothing but #2 jobber at 
fifteen shillings a-week—and it’s all he was, 
sir, as you know. ‘ Wait,’ I says to her; 
‘somebody better than him’ll turn up.’ Her 
mother says ‘ Wait.’ Others says ‘ Wait.’ 
No, not she ; tha girls are all marrying mad. 
Well, she took her own way ; she would take 
it; and they got married, and set up upon 
nothing. Neither of ’em had saved a two- 
penny-piece ; and Ben fond of the public ; 
and our Mary Ann fond of laziness and finery ; 
and not knowing how to keep house any 
more than her young sister Patty did.”’ 

William remembcred the little interlude of 
that evening in which Miss Patty had played 
her part. Jacob continued. 

*‘ It was all fine and sunshiny with ’em for 
a few days or a few weeks, till the novelty 
wears off, and then they finds things going 
cranky. The money, that begins to run short ; 
and Mary Ann, she finds that Ben likes his 
glass ; and Ben, he finds that she’s just a 
doll, with no gumption or management inside 
her. They quarrels—naterally, and they 
comes to us to settle it. ‘ You was both red- 
hot for the bargain,’ says I, ‘and you must 
just make the best of it and of one another.’ 
And so they went back: and it has gone on 
till this, quarrelling continual. And now 


he’s took to beat her, and home she came to- 
night, not half an hour ago, with her three 
children and a black eye, vowing she'll stop 
at home and won't go back to him i 
And she and her mother’s having words over 
it, and the babbies a-squalling—enough noise 
to raise the ceiling off, and 1 come out of it. 
I wish I was dead, I do!”’ 

Jacob’s account of the noise was scarcely 
exaggerated. It penetrated to where they 
stood, two or three houses off. William had 
moved closer, that the umbrella might give 
Cross part of its shelter. “Not a very 
sensible wish, that of yours, is it, Cross ? ”? 
remarked he. 

‘** T have wished it long, sir, sensible or not 
sensible. I sluves away my days and have 
nothing but a pigsty to step into at home, and 
angry words in it. A nice place for a tired 
man! I can’t afford the public more than 
three or four nights a-week ; not that, always. 
They’re getting corky at the beer-shopa, 
nowadays, and won’t give trust. Wednesday 
this is; Thursday, to-morrow ; Friday, next 
night : three nights, and me without a shelter 
to put my head in!” 

** 1 should like to take you to one to-morrow 
night,” said William. ‘‘ Will you go with 
me ?”’ 

Where to ?”’ ungraciously asked Cross. 

“To Robert East’s. You know how he 
and Crouch spend their evenings. There’s 
ulways something going on thero interesting 
and pleasant.” 

‘‘ Crouch and East don’t want me.” 

““ Yes, they do. They will be only too glad 
if you, and a few moro intelligent men, will 
join them. Try it, Cross. Thore’s a warm 
room to sit in, at all events, and nothing to 

ay.” 
pe Ah, it’s all very fine for them Easts! 
We haven’t theirluck. Look atme! Down 
in the world.” 

William put his hand on the man’s shoulder. 
‘* Why should you be down in the world ? ” 

‘““Why should I?” repeated Cross, in 
surprise. ‘‘ Becuuse I am,” he logically 
answered, 

“That is not the reason. The reason is 
because you do not try to rise in the world,” 

** It’s no use trying.” 

** Have you ever tried ?”’ 

**Why, no! How can I try ?” 

** You wished just now that vou were dead, 
Would it not be better to wish to live ?” 

‘* Not such a life as mine.”’ 

‘* But to wish to live would seem to imply 

i that it must be a better life. And why need 

‘your life be so miseruble Y You gain fair 
wages ; your wife earns money. Altogether 
I suppose you must have twenty-six or 
twenty-eight shillings a week—-— ” 

‘* But there’s no thrift with it,”’ exclaimed 
Cross. ‘‘It melts away somehow. Before 
the middle of the week comes, it’s all gone.” 

‘‘ You spend some at the Horned Ram, yeu 
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,” said William, not in a reproving 


** Sho squanders away in rubbish more than 
that,”? was Jacob’s answer, pointing towards 
his house, and not giving at all a compli- 
mentary stress upon the “‘ she.” 

“* And with nothing to show for it in return, 
either of you. Try another plan, Jacob.” 

““T'd not be backward—if I could vee one 
to try,’ said he, after a pause. 

‘““Be here at half-past eight to-morrow 
evening, and I will go in with you to East’s. 
lf you cannot see any better way, you can 
spend a pleasant evening. But now, Jacob, 
let me say & word to you, and do you note it. 
If you find the evening pass agreeably, go the 
next evening, and the next ; go always. You 
can’t tell all that may arise from it in time. 
I know of one thing that will.” 

** What's that, sir?” 

“Why, that instead of wishing yourself 
dead, you will grow to think life too short, 
for the good you find in it.” 

He went on his way. Jacob Cross, deprived 
of the umbrella, stood in the rain as before 
and looked after him, indulging his reflections. 

“ He is a ycung man, and things wear their 
aby ia side to him. But he has a cordial way 
with him, and don’t looh at folks as if they 
was dirt.” 

And that had been the origin of the soirécs 
held at Robert East’s. By degrees ten or a 
dozen men took to going there, and—what 
was more—to like to go, and to find an 
interest in it. It was a great improvemont 
upon tho Horned Ram. 


CHAPTER XNII. 
HENRY ASHLEY'S OBJECT IN LIFE. 


On one of the warm, bright days that we 
sometimes have in the month of February, 
all the brighter from their contrast to the 
passing winter, William MHalliburton was 
walking home to tea from the manufactory, 
and overtook Henry Ashley limping along. 
Henry was below the middle height, and 
slight in form, with the same beautiful face 
that had marked his boyhood, delicately 
refined in feature, brilliant in colour; the 
same upright lines of pain knit in the smooth 
white brow. 

** Just the man I wanted,” said he, linking 
his arm within William’s. ‘“ You are a good 
help up a hill, and I am hot and ‘ired.”’ 

oa pte up in that coat, with its fur 
I should think you are! I have doffed 
ant cloak, you see, to-day.” 

“Is it off to the British Museum ?” 

William laughed. ‘‘I have not had time to 


peck it up.” 


“IT am glad I met you. You must come 
home to tea with me. Well? Why are you 
hesitating ? You have no engagement ?’ 

** Nothing more than usual. My studies-——” 

“You are study mad !”’ interrupted Henry 
Ashley. ‘‘ What do you want to be? A 
Socrates 2 An Admirable Crichton ?” 

“Nothing so formidable. I want to be 
useful.” 

** And you make yourself accomplished, as 
a preliminary step to it. Mary took up the 
fencing-sticks for you yesterday. Herbert 
Dare was at our house—some freak is taking 
him to be a pretty constant visitor just now— 
and the talk turned upon Frank. You know,” 
broke off Henry in his quaint way, ‘“‘ I never 
use long words when short ones will do: you 
learned ones would say ‘conversation.’ Mr. 
Keating had said to my father that Frank 
Halliburton was a brilliant scholar, and I re- 
tailod it to Herbert. 1 knew it would put him 
up, and there’s nothing I like half so much as 
to rile the Dares. Herbert sneered. ‘ And 
he owes it partly to William,’ I went on, ‘ for 
if Frank’s a brilliant scholar, William’s a 
brillianter !° ‘ William Halliburton asbrilliant 
scholar!’ stormed scornful Herbert. ‘ Has 
he learnt to be one at the manufactory ? So 
long as he knows how gloves are made, that’s 
enough for him. What does he want with the 
requirements of gentlemen?’ Up looked 
Miss Mary; her colour rising, her eyes flash- 
ing. She was at her drawing: at which, by 
the way, she makes no progress; nothing 
to be compared with Anna Lynn. ‘° William 
Halliburton has forgotten more than you ever 
learnt, Herbert Dare, cried she ; ‘ and thore’s 
more of the true gentleman in his little finger 
than there is in your whole body.’ ‘ There’s 
for you, Herbert Dare,’ whistled 1; ‘ but it’s 
true, lad, like it or not as you may!’ Herbert 
was riled.”’ 

Henry turned his head ashe concluded, and 
looked up at William. A gleam like a sun- 
beam had flashed into William’s eyes; a 
colour to his cheeks. 

‘** Woll ?” cried Henry sharply, for William 
did not speak. ‘‘ Have you nothing to say ?”’ 

‘It was generous of Miss Ashley.” 

‘“J] don’t mean that. Oh dear!”’ sighed 
Henry, who appeared to be in one of his fitful 
moods ; “ who js to know whethor things will 
turn out crooked or straight in this world of 
ours * What objection have you to coming 
home with me for the evening ? That’s what 
] mean.” 

‘** None. I can give up my books for a night, 
bookworm as you think me. But they will 
expect me at East's.” 

‘** Happy the man that expecteth nothing !’’ 
responded Henry. “ Disappoint them.” 

“As for disappointing them, I shouldn’t 
s0 much mind, but I can’t abide to disap- 
tae myself,” returned William, quoting 
rom Goldsmith’s good old play, of which 
both he and Henry were fond. 
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** You don’t mean to say it would be a dis- 
appointment to you, not giving the lesson, or 
whatever it is, to those working chaps!”’ 
uttered Henry Ashley. 

“Not as you would count disappointment. 
When I do not get round for an hour, it seems 
as a night lost. I know the men like to see 
me; and I am always fearing that we are not 
sure of them.” 

“You speak as though your whole soul 
were in the business,’ returned Henry 
Ashley. 

“I think my heart is in it.” 

Henry looked at him wistfully, and his tone 
grew serious. ‘‘ William, I would give all 1 am 
worth, present, and to come, to chango 
places with you.” 

‘To’ change places with me!” echoed 
William, in surprise. 

“Yes: for you have an object in life. You 
may have many. To bo useful in your gone- 
ration is one of them.” 

* And so may you have objects in life.” 

‘With this encumbrance!’ Ho stamped 
his lamo leg, and a look of keen vexation 
settled itself in his face. ‘‘ You can go forth 
into tf world with your strong limbs, your 
unbroken health ; you can work, or you can 
play ; you can be active, or you can be still, 
at will. But what am I? A poor, weak crea- 
ture; infirm of temper, tortured by pain, 
condemned half ry days to the monotony of 
a sick-room. Coinparo my lot with yours!” 

““There are those who would choose your 
lot in preference to mine, were the option 


given them,” returned William. ‘1 must 
work. It is a duty laid upon me. You can 
lay.” 


‘Thank you! How?” 

““1l am not speaking literally. Every good 
and pleasing thing that money can purchase 
is at your command. You have only to enjoy 
them, so far as you may. One, suffering as 
you do, bears not upon him the rosponsi- 
bility to use his time, thet a healthy man 
does. Lots, in this world, Henry, arc, as 1 
believe, pretty equally balanced. Many would 
envy you jour life of calm repone.” 

* It is not calm,” was the abrupt rejoinder. 
“It is disturbed by pain, and aggravated by 
temper; and—and—tormented by uncer- 
tainty.” 

* At any rate, you can subduo the one.” 

* Which, pray ?” 

“Tho temper. Henry ’’—dropping his 
vuice—“ a victory over your own temper 
muy be one of the few obligations laid upon 

ou.” 

* I wish I could live for an object,” grum- 
bled Henry. 

‘Como round with me to East’s, some- 
times.” 

‘** 1—daresay !’’ retorted Henry, when he 
could recover from his amazement. ‘‘ Thank 
you again, Mr. Halliburton.” 

William laughed. But he soon resumed his 


t 


seriousness. ‘‘ I can understand. ‘that for you, 
the favoured son of Mr. Ashley, Treated in 
refinement and exclusiveness——”’ 

‘* Enshrined in pride—the failing that Hel- 
stonleigh is pleased to call my besetting sin ; 
sheltered under care and coddling so great 
that the very winds of heaven are not suffered 
to visit my face too roughly !’’ was the im- 
petuous interruption of Henry Ashloy. 

‘Come! bring it all out. Don’t, from motives 
of delicacy, keep in any of my faults, virtues, 
or advantages ! ”’ 

‘““I can understand, I say, why you are un- 
willing to break tnrough the reserve of your 
home habits,’ William calmly continued. 
** But, if you did so, you might no longor have 
to complain of the want of an okject in life.” 

At this moment they came in view of Wil- 
liam’s house. Mr. Halliburton happened to 
be at one of the windows. William nodded 
his greeting, and Henry raised his hat. Pre- 
sently Henry h-gan again. 

“Pray, do you join the town in its gra- 
tuitous opinion that Henry Ashley, of all in 
it, is the proudest amid the proud ?” 

**T do not find you proud,” said William. 

“You! As far as you and I are concerned, 
I think the boot might be on the other leg. 
You might set up for being proud over 
me,” 

William could not help laughing. “ Put- 
ting joking asido, my opinion is, Henry, that 
your shyness and sensitiveness aro in fault ; 
not your pride. It is your reserved manner 
alone which has caused Helstonleigh to take 
up the impression that you are unduly 
proud.” 

* Right, old fellow!” returned Henry in 
emphatic tones. ‘ Tf you knew how far | and 
pride stand apart —but let it pass.” 

Arrived at the entrance to Mr. Ashley’s, 
William threw open the gate for Henry, re- 
treating himself. “Ll must go home first, 
Henry. I won’t bo w quarter of an hour.” 

Henry looked cross. ‘Why on carth, 
then, did you not go in as we passed % What 
was the use of your coming up here to go 
back again ?” 

* t thought my arm was helping you.” 

“So it was. But—there! don't be an 
hour.” 

As William walked rapidly back, he met 
Mrs. Ashley’s carriage. She and Mary were 
in it. Mrs. Ashley nodded as he raised his 
hat, and Mary glanced at him with a smile 
and a heightened colour. She had grown up 
to excessive beauty. 

A few moments, and Williarn met beauty 
of another style—Anna Lynn. Her cheeks 
were the flushed, dimpled checks of her child- 
hood ; the same sky-blue eyes gleaming from 
between their long dark lashes; the same 
profusion of silky brown hair; the same 
gentle, sweetly modest manners. William 
stop d to shake hands with her. 

‘ Out alone, Anna ?” 
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bt am on*my way to take tea with Mary 


“Are you? We shall meet there, then.” 

“That will be pleasant. Fare thee well 
for the present, William.” 

She continued her way. William ran in 
home, and to his chamber. Dressing him- 
self hastily, he went to the room where his 
mother sat, and stood before her. 

‘“* Does my coat fit me, mother ?”’ 

“Why, where are you going ?”’ she asked. 

“‘'o Mrs. Ashley’s. I have put on my new 
coat. Does it do? It seems all right "— 
throwing up his arms. 

‘* Yes, it fits you exactly. I think you are 

wing a dandy. Go along. I must not 
ook at you*too long.” 

‘** Why not ?” he asked in surprise. 

‘“In case I grow proud of my eidest son. 
And I would rather be proud of his goodness 
than of his looks.” 

William laughingly gave his mother a fare- 
well kiss. “ Fell Gar I am sorry he will not 
have me at his elbow this evening, to find 
fault with his Greek. Good-bye, mother dear.”’ 

In truth, there was something remarkably 
noble in William Halliburton’s appearance. 
As he entered Mrs. Ashley’s drawing-room, 
the fact seemed to strike upon Henry with 
unusual force, who greeted him from his 
distant sofa. 

“So that’s what you went back for !—to 
turn yourself into a buck!’’ he called out as 
William approached him. “ As if you were 
not well enough before! Did you dress for 
me, pray ?”’ 

“For you!” laughed William. ‘‘ That's 

ood !”’ 

“In saying ‘me,’ I include the family,” 
returned Henry quaintly. ‘‘ There’s no one 
elee to dress for.”’ 

‘** Yes, there is. There’s Anna Lynn.” 

Now, in good truth, William had no covert 

aning in giving this answer. The words 
rose to his lips, and he spoke them lightly. 
Perhaps he could have givon a very different 
one, had he been compelied to speak out tho 
inmost feeling of his heart. Strange, how- 
ever, was the effect on Henry Ashley. He 
grasped William’s arm with emotion, and 
pulled his face down to him as he lay. 

“What do you say? What do you 
mean ?” 

“ I mean nothing in particular. Anna is 


‘“‘ You shall not evade me,”’ gasped Henry. 
“T must have it out, now or later. Wuar is 
it that you mean ?”’ 

William stood, almost confounded. Henry 
waa evidently in painful excitement; every 
vestige of colour had forsaken his sensitive 
countenance, and his white hands shook as 
they held William. 

What do you mean ? ” William whispered. 
“J said nothing to agitate you thus, that I 
am aware of. Are we at crose-purposes ?”’ 





A spot, bright as carmine, began to ftush 
into the invalid’s pale cheeks, and he moved 
his face so that the light did not fall upon it. 

“Tl have it ar say. What is Anna 
Lynn to you ?”’ 

‘““ Nothing,” answered William, a smile 
parting his lips. 

. at is she to you ?”’ reiterated Henry, 
his tono painfully earnest. 

William edged himself on to the sofa, so as 
to cover Henry from the gaze of any eyes that 
might be directed to him from the other parts 
of the room. ‘1 like Anna very much,” he 
said in a clear, low tone; “ almost as I might 
like a sister ; but I have no love for her, in the 
sense you would imply—if I am not mistaking 
your meaning. And J never shall have.”’ 

Henry looked at him wistfully. “On 
your honour ?”’ 

‘“ Henry ! was there need to ask it? On 
my honour, if you will.” 

‘No, no; there was no need: you are 
always truthful: Bear with me, William ! 
bear with my infirmities.” 

‘“* My sister Anna Lynn might be, and wel- 
come. My wife never.” P 

Henry did not answer. His face was 
growing damp with physical pain. 

‘You have one of your fits of suffering 
coming on!” breathed William. “ Shall I 
get you anything ?” 

“Hush! only sit there, to hide me from 
them: and be still.” 

William did as he was requested, sitting so 
as to screen him from Mrs. Ashley and the 
rest. He held his hands, and the paroaysm, 
sharp while it lasted, passed away. Henry's 
very lips had grown white with pain. 

“You see what a poor wretch I am!”’ 

“TI see that you suffer,” was William’s 
compassionate answer. 

** From henceforth there is a fresh bond of 
union between us, for you possess my secret. 
It is what no one else in the world does. 
William, that’s my object in life.” 

William did not reply. Perplexity was 
crowding on his mind, shading his counte- 
nance. 

‘** Well!’ cried Henry, beginning to recover 
his equanimity, and with it his sharp retorts. 
** Why are you looking so blue ?”’ 

** Will it be smooth sailing for you, Henry, 
with Mr. Ashley ’” 

Yor, I think it will,’ was the hasty re- 
joinder: its very haste, its fractious tone, 
proving that Henry was by no means so sure 
of it as he would imply. ‘* I am not as others 
ure: therefore he will let ininor considera- 
tions yield to my happiness.” 

William looked uncommonly grave. ‘ Mr. 
Ashley is not all,” he said, arousing from a 
reverie. “ There may be difficulties else- 
where. She must not marry out of their own 
society. Samuel Lynn is one of its strictest 
members. 


‘Rubbish! Samuel Lynn is my father’s 
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servant, and I am my father’sson. If Samuel 
should take a strait-laced fit, and hold out, 
why, Ill turn broadbrim.” 

Samuel Lynn is my father’s servant!” 
In that very fact, William saw cause to fear 
that it might not be such plain sailing with 
Mr. Ashley as Henry wished to anticipate. 
He could not help looking the doubts he felt. 
Henry observed it. 

** What's the matter now ?”’ he peevishly 


asked. ‘‘I do think you were born to be the 
paar of my life! My belief is, you want her 
or yourself.” 


““T am only anxious for you, Henry. I 
wish you could have assured yourself that it 
would go well, before—before allowing your 
feclings to be irrevocably bound up in it. 
blow, for you, might be hard to bear.” 

“How could I help my feelings?” re- 
torted Henry. ‘‘I did not fix them purposely 
on Anna Lynn. Before I knew anything 
about it, they had fixed themselves. Almost 
before IJ knew that I cared for her, she was 
more to me than the sun in the heavens. 
There has been no help for it at all, I tell you. 
So dont preach.” 

‘* Have you spokon to her ?” 

Henry shook his head. ‘ The time has not 
come for it. I must make it right with the 
master before I can stir a step: and I fear 
it a not quite ripe for that. Mind you don’t 
t a Rid 

William smiled. ‘I will mind.” 

You'd better. If that Quaker society 
got a hint of it, there’s no knowing what a 
hullabaloo thoy might muke. They might be 
for reading Anna a public lecture at Mecting : 

_or get Samuel Lynn to vow he’d not give his 
consent.” 

“TI should argue in this way, were I you, 
Henry. With my love so firmly fixed on 
Anna Lynn-——I beg your pardon, Miss 
Ashley.” 

William started up. Mary Ashley was 
standing close to the sofa. Had she caught 
the sense of the last words ? 

‘* Mamma spoke twice, but you were too 
busily engaged to hear,’ said Mary. ‘‘ Henry, 
Jumes is waiting to wheel your sofa to the 
tea-table,”’ 

Henry rose. Passing his arm through Wil- 
liam’s, he approached the group. The servant 
pushed the sofa after them. Standing to- 
gether were Mary Ashley and Anna Lynn, 
They presented a great contrast to each 
other, Mary wore an evening dress of shim- 
mering silk, its low body trimmed with rich 
white lace ; white lace hung from its droop- 
ne sleeves: and she had on ornaments of 
gold. Anna was in grey merino, high in the 
neck, close at the wrists; not a bit of lace 
about her, not an ornament; nothing but a 
eae white linen collar. ‘“‘ Catch me letting 

er wear those Methodistical things when she 
shal! be mine !’’ thought Henry. ‘I'll make 
a bonfire of the lot,” 








But the Quaker cap? Ah! it was net 
there. Anna had continued her habit at home 
of throwing it off, as formerly. Patience re- 
primanded in vain. She was not seconded by 
Samuel Lynn, ‘We are by ourselves, 
Patience; it does not much matter,” 
would say; ‘‘the child says she is cooler 
without it.” But had Samuel Lynn known 
that Anna was in the habit of discarding it on 
every possible occasion when she was from 
home, he had been as severe as Patience, At 
Mr. Ashley’s, especially, she would sit, as now, 
without it, her lovely face made more lovely 
by its falling curls. Anna did wrong, and she 
knew it; but she was a wilful girl, and a vain 
one. That pretty, timid, retiring ynanner con 
cealed much self-will, much vanity ; though 
in some things she was as easily swayed as a 
child. 

She disobeyed Patience in another matter. 
Patience would say to her, ‘‘ Should Mary 
Ashley be opening her instrument of music, 
thee will mind not to listen to her songs: thee 
can go into another room.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, Patience,” she would answer ; 
‘“*T will mind.” 

But, instead of not listening, Miss Anna 
would place herself near the piano, and drink 
in the songs as if her whole heart were in the 
music, Music had a great effect upon her; 
and there she would sit entranced, as though 
she were in some earthly Elysium. She said 
nothing of this at home; but the deceit was 
wrong. 

They were sitting down to tea, when 
Herbert Dare came in, The hours for meals 
were early at Mr. Ashley’s: the medical men 
considered it best for Henry. Herbert could 
be a gentleman when he chose ; good-looking 
also ; quite an addition to a drawing-room. 
He took his seat between Mary and Anna, 

‘*T say, how is it you are not dining at 
home this evening?” asked Henry, who 
somehow did not regard the Dares with any 
great favour. 

‘*T dined in the middle of the day,” was 
Horbert’s reply. 

‘“The condescension! I thought only 
plebeians did that. James, is there a piece 
of chalk in the house ? I must chalk that up.” 

‘‘ Henry ! Henry!” repro.ed Mrs, Ashley. 

‘““Oh, let him talk, Mrs, Ashley,” said 
Herbert, with supreme good humour. 
‘“There’s nothing he likes so well as a 
wordy war.” 

‘* Nothing in the world,” acquiesced Henry, 
‘“‘ Especially with Herbert Dare.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
ATTERLY’S FIELD. 
LAUGHING, talking, playing at proverbs, 
earning and paying forfeits, it was a merry 
grou in Mrs. Ashley’s veiplagy, Solas That 
ady herself was not joining in the merrimem, 
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She sat apart at a small table, some work in 
her hand, speaking a word now and then, 
and smiling to herself in echo to some unusual 
burst of laughter. It was so surprising that 
only five voices could make so much noise. 
They were sitting in a circle; Mary Ashley 
between William Halliburton and Herbert 
Dare, Anna Lynn between Herbert Dare and 
Henry Ashley, Henry and William side by 
side. 

Time, in these happy moments, passes 
tapidly. In due course, the hands of the 
French clock on the mantel-piece pointed to 
half-past eight, and its silver tones rang out 
the A ag They were at the end of the game, 
and just settling themselves to commence 
another, The half-hour aroused William, and 
he glanced towards the clock. 

‘““Half-past eight! who would have 
thought it ? I had no idea it was so late. 
I must leave you just for half an hour,” he 
added, rising. 

‘‘ Leave for what ?” cried Henry Ashley. 

“To go as far as East’s, J will not remain 
there.”’ 

Henry broke into a ‘‘ wordy war,” as 
Herbert Dare had called it eaglier in the 
evening. William smiled, and overruled him 
in his quiet way. 

““They have my promise to go round this 
evening,” he said. ‘1 gave it them uncon- 
ditionally, and must just go round to tell 
them I cannot come—if that’s not a contra- 
diction. Don’t look so cross, Henry.” 

‘“‘ Of course, you don’t mean to come back,” 
resentfully spoke Henry. ‘“‘ When you get 
there, you'll stop there.” 

‘““No; I have told vou I will not. But if I 
let them expect me all the evening, they will 

be looking and waiting, and do no good.” 

He went out as he spoke, and left the house, 
As he reached the gate Mr. Ashley was 
coming in. Mr. Ashley had been in the manu- 
factory ; he did not often go there after tea. 
** Going already, William ?”’ Mr. Ashley ex- 
claimed in accents of surprise. 

‘‘ Not for long, sir. I must just look in at 
East’s.”’ 

‘‘Is that scheme likely to prosper ? 
you keep the men ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I think so. 
strong.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s nothing like hope,” an- 
swered Mr. Ashley, with a laugh. ‘ But 1 
shall wonder if you do keep them. William,” 
he added, after a slight pause, his tone chang- 

‘ing to a business one, ‘I have a few words 

to say to you. 1 was about to speak to you in 
the counting-house this afternoon, but some- 
thing put it aside. 1 have changed my plans 
with respect to this Lyons journey. Instead 
of despatching you, as 1 had thought of doing, 
I believe J shall send Samuel Lynn.” 

Mr. Ashley paused. William did not imme- 
diately reply. " 

. “Samuel Lynn’s expesience is greater than 





Can 


My hopes are 
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yours. It is a new thing, and he will see, 
better than you could do, what can and 
what cannot be done,” 

‘ “Very well, sir,’’ at length answered Wil- 
iam. 

‘You speak as though you were disap- 
pointed,’ remarked Mr. Ashley. 

William was disappointed. But his motive 
for the feeling lay far deeper than Mr. Ashley 
supposed. “I should like to have gone, sir, 
very much. But—of course, my liking, or not 
liking, has nothing to do with it. Perhaps it is 
as well that I should not go,’’ he resumed, 
more in soliloguy, as if he were trying to 
reconcile himself to the disappointment by 
argument, than in observation to Mr, Ashley. 
‘** 1 do not see how the men would have done 
without me at East's.” 

** Ay, that’s a gravo consideration,”’ repliod 
Mr. Ashley jokingly, as he turned to walk to 
his own door. 

William stood still, nailed as it were to the 
spot, looking after his master. A most un- 
welcome thought had flashed over him ; and 
in the impulse of the moment he followed Mr. 
Ashley, to speak it out. Even in the night’s 
obscurity, his emotion was perceptible, 

‘* Mr. Ashley, the suspicion cast on tne, at 
the time that cheque was lost, has not been 
the reason—the reason for your declining to 
intrust me with this commission ? ”’ 

Mr, Ashley looked at him in surprise, But 
that William’s agitation was all too real, 
he would have laughed at him. 

‘‘ William, I think you are turning silly. 
No suspicion was cast on you.” 

**You have never stirred in the matter, 
sir; you have never spoken to me to tell mo 
you were satisfied that I was not in any way 
guilty,’’ was William's impulsive answer. 

‘* Spoken to you! where was the need ? 
Why, William, my whole life, iny daily inter- 
course with you, is only so much eo that 
you have my full confidence, Should I admit 
you to my home, to the companionship of my 
children, if I had no more faith in you than 
that ?” 

True,” said Williain, beginning to recover 
himself, ‘‘ 1t was a thought that flashed over 
me, sir, when you said | was not to be sent on 
this journey. I should not like you to doubt 
me; I could not live under it.” 

“William, you reproached me with not 
having stirred in—-—”’ 

‘* | beg your pardon, sir. 
of such a thing as reproach, 
sume to do it,” 

““T have not stirred in the matter,’’ re- 
sumed Mr, Ashley. ‘A very disagreeable 
suspicion arises in my mind at times, as to 
how the cheque went ; and I do not choose to 
stir in it. Have you no suspicion on the 
point ?” 

The question took Williaan by surprise. 
He stammered in his answer; an unusual 
thing for him todo, ‘‘ N-——o,”’ 


T never thought 
I would not pre- 
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“T ask if you have a suspicion ?”’ quietly 
repeated Mr. Ashley, meaningly, as if he took 
William’s answer for nothing, or had not 
heard it. 

Then William spoke out readily. ‘* A sus- 
Picion has ea] my mind, sir. But it is 
one I should not like to breathe to you.” 

‘“‘That’s enough. I see. White volun- 
tarily took the loss of the money on himself. 
He came to me to say so; therefore, I infer 
that it has in some private way been refunded 
to him, Mr. Dare veered round, and advised 
me not to investigate the affair, as I’was no 
loser by it; Delves hinted the same thing. 
Altogether, I can see through the thing pretty 


clearly, and I am content to let it rest, Are 
you satisfied ? If not——”’ 
Mr. Ashley broke off abruptly. William 


waited, 

“80, don’t turn foolish again. You and I 
now understand each other. William !” 
he emphatically added, ‘‘I am grove to 
like you almost as I like my own children 
I am proud of you; and I shall be prouder 
yet. God bless you, my boy!” 

Tt was so very rare that the calm, dignified 
Thomas Ashley was betrayed into anything 
like demonstrativeness, that William could 
only stand and look. And while he looked, 
the door closed on his master. 

He went way with all speed, calling at his 
home. Were the truth to be told, perhaps 
William was quite as anxious to be back 
ugain at Mr. Ashley’s as Henry was that he 
should be there. Scarcely stopping for a 
word of greeting, he opened a drawer, took 
from it a small case of fossils, and then 
soarched for something else; something 
which apparently he could not find. 

‘* Have any of you seen my microscope ?”” 
he asked, turning to the group at tho tablo 
bonding over their books. 

Jane looked round, ‘* My dear, 1 lent it to 
Patience to-day. I suppose she forgot to 
return it, Gar, will you go and ask her for 
it?” 

* Don't disturb yourself, Gar,” said 
William. ‘I am going out, and will ask 
Patience myself.” 

Patience was alone in her parlour, She re- 
turned him the microscope, saying that the 
reason sho had not sent it in was, that she 
had not had time to use it. “ Thee art m 
evening dress !’’ she remarked to William. 

‘**IT am at Mrs, Ashley’s. I have only come 


out for a few minutes, Thank you. Good 
night, Patience.” 
“Wait thee a moment, William, Is Anna 


ready to come home ? ”’ 

** No, that she 1s not. Why ?”’ 

**IT want to send for her. Samuel Lynn is 
spending the evening in the town, so I must 
send Grace. And I don’t care to send her 
late. She will only get talking to John Pem- 
pelea if she goes out after he is home from 
work,’ 


William smiled. 
should, I suppose. 
be married ?’ 

“‘ Shortly,’”’ answered Patience, in a tone 
not quite so equable as usual, Patience saw 
no good in people getting married in general ; 
and she was vexed at the prospect of losing 
Grace in particular. ‘‘She leaves us in a fort- 
night from this,’’ she continued, alluding to 
Grace, ‘“‘ and all her thoughts seem to be 
bent now upon meeting y ohn Pembridge. 
Could thee bring Anna home for me ? ” 

“With pleasure,’’ replied William. 

“That is well, then. Grace does not de- 
serve to go out to-night, for she wilfully 
crossed meto-day. Goodevening, William.” 

Fossil-case in hand, and the microscope in 
his pocket, William made the best of his way 
to Honey Fair. Robert East, Stephen 
Crouch, Brumm, Thornycroft, Carter, Cross, 
and some half-dozen others, were crowded 
round Robert’s table. William handed them 
the fossils and the microscope ; told the men 
to amuse themselves with them for that night, 
and he would explain more about them on the 
morrow. He was ever anxious that the men 
should have some object of amusement as a 
rallying point on these evenings; anything 
to keep their interest awakened. 

Before the half-hour had expired, he was 
back at Mr. Ashley’s. Proverbs had been 
given up, and Mary was at the piano. Mr. 
Ashley had been accompanying her on the 
flute, on which instrument he was a brilliant 
player, and when William entered she was 
singing a duet with Herbert Dare. Anna— 
disobedient Anna——was seated, listening with 
all her ears and heart to the music, her up- 
turned countenance quite wonderful to look 
upon in its rapt delight. 

**T think you could sing,” spoke Henry 
Ashley to her, in an undertone, after watch- 
ing her while the song lasted. 

Anna shook her head. ‘I may not try,” 
she said, raising her blue eyes to him for one 
moment, and then dropping them. 

‘‘The time may come when you may,” 
returned Henry, in a deeper whisper. 

She did not answer, she did not lift her 
eyes ; but the faintest possible smile parted 
her rosy lips—a smile which seemed to 
expross a consciousness that perhaps thet 
time might come, And Henry, shy and sen- 
sitive, stood apart and gazed upon her, his 
heart beating. 

‘Young lady,” said William, advancing, 
‘** do you know that a special honour has been 
assigned me to-night ? One that concerng 

ou.” 
‘ Anna raised her eyes now. She felt aa 
much at ease with William as she did with 
her father or Patience. ‘“‘ What dost thee 
say, William ? An honour ?” 

‘* That of seeing yousafely home, J—~——* 

‘What's that for?” interrupted Anim, 
‘* Where’s my father ?”? vs 


“It is natural that she 
When are they going to 
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** He is not at home this evening. And 
Patience did not care to send out Grace. I'll 
take care of you.” 

William could not but observe the sudden 
flush, the glow of pleasure, or what looked 
like pleasure, that overspread Anna’s coun- 
tenance at the information. ‘‘ What’s that 
for ?”’ he thought, echoing her recent words. 
But Mary began to sing again, and his atten- 
tion was diverted. 

Ten o’clock was the signal for departure. 
As they were going out—William, Anna, and 
Herbert Dare, who took the opportunity to 
leave with them—Henry Ashley limped after 
them, and drew William aside in the hall, 

‘* Honour bright, mind, my friend ! ”’ 

William did not understand. ‘‘ Honour 
bright, always,’’ said he. ‘‘ But what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘* You'll not get making love to her on your 
way home!” 

William could not help laughing. He 
turned his amused face full on Henry. ‘‘ Be 
at rest. I would not care to make love to her, 
nad I full leave and license from the Quaker 
society, granted me in public meeting.” 

‘* Do you think I did not see her brightened 
countenance when you told her she was to 
go home with you ?”’ retorted Henry. 

‘*1 saw it too. J conclude she was pleased 
that her father was not coming for her, Jittle 
undutiful thing! However it may have 
been, rely upon it that brightening was not 
for me.” 

Pressing his hand warmly, with a pressure 
that no false friend ever gave, William 
hastencd away. It was time. Herbert 
Dare and Anna had not waited for him, but 
were ever so far ahead. 

‘“Very polite of you!’ cried William, 
when he caught them up. “ Anna, had you 
gone pitching into that part of the path they 
are mending, I should have been responsible, 
you know. You might have waited for me.” 

He spoke good-humouredly, making a joke 
of it. Herbert Dare did not appear to receive 
itasone. He retorted haughtily. 

‘Do you suppose I am not capable of 
taking care of Miss Lynn ? As much so as 
you, at any rate,” 

‘** Possibly,’’ coolly returned William, not 
losing his good-humoured tone. Herbert 
Dare had given Anna his arm. William 


walked near her on the other side, Thus 
they reached Mr. Lynn's. 
‘*Good night,” said Herbert, shaking 


hands with her. 
burton.” 

** Good night,”’ replied William. 

Herbert Dare set off running. William 
knocked at the door und waited until it was 
opened. Then he also shook hands with 

» and saw her in. 

Frank and Gar were putting up their bovks 
for the night when William entered. The 
boarders had gone to bed. Jane, a very 


“* Good night to you, Halli- 


unusual thing for her, was sitting by the fire, 
doing nothing. 

‘“* Am I not idle, William ?”’ she said. 

William bent to kiss her. ‘“‘ There’s no 
need for you to be anything but idle now, 
mother.” 

*““No need! William, you know better. 
There’s great need that none should bo idle: 
none in the world. But I have a bad head- 
ache to-night.” 

“William,” called out Gar, ‘“ they brought 
this roped for you from East’s. Young Tom 
came With it.” 

It was the case of fossils and tho microscope. 
William observed that they need not have 
sent them, as he should want them there 
the next evening. ‘ Patience said she had 
not had time to use the microscope,” he con- 
tinued. “I think 1 will take it in to her. 
I suppose she has been buying linen, and 
wants to seo if the threads are evon.”’ 

“The Lynns will have gone to bed by this 
time,” said Jane. 

** Not to-night. I have only just seen Anna 
home from Mrs. Ashley’s; and Mr. Lynn 
has gone out to supper.” . 

He turned to leave the room with the 
microscope, but Gar was looking at the fossils 
and asked the loan of it. A few minutes, and 
William finally went out. 

Patience came to the door, in answer to 
his knock. She thanked him for the micro- 
scope and stood a minute or two chatting. 
Patience was fond of a gossip; there was no 
denying it. 

** Will thee not walk in?” 

‘* Not now,”’ he said, turning away. “‘ Good 
night, Patience.”’ 

“Good night to thee. Thee send in Anna, 
please. She is having a pretty long talk with 
thy mother.” 

William was at a loss. 
from Mr. Ashley’s.”’ 

“She did but ask whether her father was 
home, and then ran through the house,” 
replied Patience. ‘“‘She had a message for 
thy mother, she said, from Margaret Ashley.” 

‘Mrs. Ashley does not send messages to 
my mother,’ returned William, in some 
wonder. ** They have no acquaintance with 
each other—beyond a bow, in passing.” 

‘She must have sent her one to-night— 
why else should the child go in to deliver it ?”’ 
persisted Patience. ‘ Not but that Anna is 
always running into thy house at nights. I 
fear she must trouble thy mother at her 
class.”’ 

‘She never stays long enough for that,”’ 
replied William. ‘‘ When she does come in— 
and it is not often—-she just opens the door ; 
‘How dost thee, friend Jane Halliburton ?’ 
and out again.” 

‘Then thee can know nothing about it, 
William. I tell thee she never stays less than 
an hour, and she is always there. I say to 
her that one of these evenings thy mother 


““T saw Anna in 
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may likely be hinting to her that her room 
will be more acceptable than her company. 
Thee send her home now, please.”’ 

William turned away. Curious thoughts 
were passing through his mind. That Anna 
did not go in, in the frequent manner Patience 
intimated ; that she rarely stayed above a 
minute or two, he knew. He knew—at least, 
he felt perfectly sure—that Anna was not 
at his house now; had not been there. And 
yet Patience said ‘‘ Send her home.” 

“Has Anna been here ?”’ he asked when 
he went in. 

“Anna? No.” 

Not just that moment, to draw obser- 
vation, but presently, William left the room, 
and went into the garden at the back. A very 
unpleasant suspicion had arisen in his mind. 
It might not have occurred to him, but for 
certain glances which he had observed pass 
that evening between Herbert Dare and 
Anna—glances of confidence—as if they had a 
private mutual understanding on some point 
or other. He had not understood them then : 
he very much feared he was about to under- 
stand them now. 

Opening the gate leading to the field at the 
back, commonly called Atterly’s Field, he 
looked cautiously around. For a moment or 
two he could see nothing. The hedge was 
thick on either side, and no living being ap- 
series to be beneath its shade. But he saw 
arther when his eyes became accustomed to 
the obscurity. 

Pacing slowly together, were Herbert Dare 
and Anna. Now moving on, a few steps ; now 
pausing to converse more at ease. William 
drew a deep breath. He saw quite enough to 
be sure this was not the first time they had so 
paced together: and thought after thought 
crowded on his mind ; one idea, one remem- 
brance chasing another. 

Was this the explanation of the plaid cloak, 
which had paraded stealthily on that very 
field-path during the past winter? There 
could not be a doubt of it. And was it in this 
manner that Anna's flying absences from 
home were spent—absences which she, in her 
unpardonable deceit, had accounted for to 
Patience by saying that she was with Mrs. 
Halliburton ? Alas for Anna! Alas for all 
who deviate by an untruth from the path of 
rectitude! If the misguided child—she was 
little better than a child—could only have 
seen the future that was before her! It may 
have been very pleasant, very romantic to 
steal a march on Patience, and pace out 
there in the cold, chattering to Herbert Dare ; 
listening to his protestations that he cared 
for no one in the world but herself; never 
had cared, never should care: but it was 
laying up for Anna a day of reckoning, the 
like of which had rarely fallen on a young 
head. William seemed to take it all in at a 
glance ; and, rising tumultuously over other 
unpleasant thoughts, came the remembrance 


o Henry Ashley’s misplaced and ill-starred 
ove. 

With another deep breath, that was more 
like a groan than anything else—for Herbert 
Dare never brought good to any one in his 
life, and William knew it—William set off 
towards them. Whether they heard footsteps, 
or whether they thought the time for parting 
had come, certain it was that Herbert was 
gone before William could reach them, and 
Anna was speeding towards her home with 
@ fleet step. William placed himself in her 
way, and she started aside with a scream that 
went echoing through the field. Then they 
had not heard him. 

“* William, is it thee ? Thee hast frightened 
me nearly out of my senses.” 

“Anna,” he gravely said, ‘‘ Patience is 
waiting for you.’ 

Anna Lynn’s imagination led her to all 
sorts of fantastic fears. ‘‘ Oh, William, thee 
hast not been in to Patience!’ she ex- 
claimed, in sudden trembling. ‘‘ Thee hast 
not been to our house to seek me !”’ 

They had reached his gate now. He halted, 
and took her hand in his, his manner impres- 
sive, his voice firm. ‘‘ Anna, I must speak to 
you as I would to my own sister; as I might 
to Janey, had she lived, and been drawn into 
this terrible imprudence. Though, indeed, 1 
should not then speak, but act. What tales 
are they that Herbert Dare is deceiving you 
with ?’ 

“Hast thee been in to Patience? Hast 
thee been in to Patience ?”’ reiterated Anna. 

“Patience knows nothing of this. She 
thinks you are at our house. I ask you, Anna, 
what foolish tales Herbert Dare is deceiving 
you with ?” 

Anna—relieved on the score of her fright 
—shook her head petulantly. “He is not 
deceiving me with any. He would not 
deceive.” 

‘“Anna, hear me. His very nature, as I 
believe, is deceit. I fear he has little truth, 
little honour within him. Is Herbert pro- 
fessing to—to love you?” 

“I will not answer thee aught. I will not 
hear thee speak against Herbert Dare.” 

‘** Anna,’” he continued in a lower tone, 
** you ought to be afraid of Herbert Dare. He 
is not a good man.” 

How wilful she was! ‘It is of no use thy 
talking,’’ she reiterated, putting her fingers to 
her ears. ‘‘ Herbert Dare is good. I will not 
hear thee speak against him.” 

‘““Then, Anna, as you meet it in this way, I 
must inform your father or Patience of what I 
have seen. If you will not keep yourself out 
of harm’s way, they must do it for you.” 

It terrified her to the last degree. Anna 
could have died rather than suffer her eaca- 
pade to reach the ears of home. “ How can 
thee talk of harm, William ? What harm is 
likely to come to me? I did no more harm 
talking to Herbert Dare here, than I did, 
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talking to him in Margaret Ashley’s drawing- 
room 


““My dear child, you do not understand 
ings,” he answered. ‘‘ The very fact of your 
from your home to walk about in 
this manner, however innocent it may be in 
iteelf, would do you incalculable harm in the 
ayes of the world. And I am quite sure that 
in no shape or form can Herbert Dare Pane 
you good, or contribute to your good. T 
me one thing, Anna: Have you learnt to 
care much for him ?”’ 
“I don’t care for him at all,” responded 


a. 
a No! Then why walk about with 


** Because it’s fun to cheat Patience.” 

** Oh, Anna, this is very wrong, very foolish. 
Do you mean what you say—that you do not 
care for him ?”’ 

**Of course I mean it,” she answered. 
** I think he is very kind and pleasant, and he 

ave me a pretty locket. But that’s all. 
William, thee wilt not tell upon me ?”’ she 
continued, clinging to his arm, her tone 
changing to one of entreaty, as the terror, 
which she had been endeavouring to conceal 
with light words, returned upon her. 
‘William ! thee art kind and obliging— 
thee wilt not tell upon me! I will promise 
thee never to meet Herbert Dare again, if 
thee wilt not.”’ 

**It would be for your own sake, Anna, 
that I should speak. How do J know that 
you would keep your word ?” 

**I give thee my promise that 1 will! I 
will not meet Herbert Dare in this way again, 
I tell thee I do not care to meet him. Canst 
thee not believe me ?” 

He did believe her, implicitly, Her eyes 
were streaming; her pretty hands clung 
about him. He did like Anna very much, and 
he would not draw vexation upon her, if it 
oould be avoided with expediency. 

** J will rely upon you then, Anna. Believe 
me, you could not choose a worse friend in all 
Helstonleigh, than Herbert Dare. I have 
your word ?”’ 

** Yes, And I have thine.” 

He placed her arm within his own, and led 
her to the back door of her house. Patience 
was standing at it. “I have brought you 
the little truant,’ he said. 

‘It is well thee hast,’ replied Patience. 
“*T had just opened the door to come after 
her. Anna, thee art worse than a wild thing. 
Running off in this manner ! ” 

It had not been in William’s way to see 
much of Anna’s inner qualities. He hed not 
detected her deceit; he did not know that 
she could be untruthful when it suited her to 
beso. He ore firm data toa a oe never 

uestioning that it might epended upon. 
Sovertheless, when he came afterwards to 


rig upon the matter, he gy oo pos a ger 


duty to give Patience a li 


caution. And this he could do without com- 
promising Anna. 

He contrived to see Patience alone the very 
next day. She began talking of their pre- 
vious evening at the Ashleys’. 

‘““Yes,”” observed William, “it was a 
pleasant evening. It would have been all the 
pleasanter, though, but for one who was 
there—Herbert Dare.” 

**T do not admire the Dares,”’ said Patience 
frigidly. 

“Nor I. But I observed one thing, 
Patience —that he admires a. Were 
Anna my sister, I should not like her to be too 
much admired by Herbert Dare. So take 
care of her.” 

Patience looked steadily at him, William 
continued, his tone confidential. 

‘You know what Herbert Dare is said to 
be, Patience—fonder of leading people to ill 
than to good. Anna is giddy—as you your- 
self tell her twenty times a day. I would 
keep her carefully under my own eyes. I 
would not even allow her to run into our 
house at night, as she is fond of doing,” he 
added with marked emphasis. ‘‘ She is as 
safe there as she is here; but it is giving her 
a taste of liberty that she may not be the 
better for in the end. When she comes in, 
send Grace with her, or bring her yourself : 
I will see her home again, Tell her she is a 
grown-up rou lady now, and it is not proper 
that she should go out unattended,” he con- 
cluded, laughing. 

‘* William, I do not quite understand thee. 
Hast thee cause to say this ?”’ 

‘‘ All I say, Patience, is—keep her out of 
the way of possible harm, of undesirable 
friendships. ere Anna to be drawn into & 
liking for Herbert Dare, I am sure it would 
not be agreeable to Mr. Lynn. He would 
never consider the Dares a desirable family 
for her to marry into as 

‘Marry into the family of the Dares!” 
interrupted Patience hotly, ‘‘ Art thee losing 
thy senses, William ?”’ 

‘‘ These likings sometimes lead to marriage,” 
quietly continued William. “ Therefore, I 
say, keep her away from all chance of forming 
them. Believe me, my advice is good.”’ 

‘TI think] understand,” concluded Patience. 
‘** J thank thee kindly, William.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ANNA’S EXCUSE, 


A VERY unpleasant part of the story has now 
to be touched upon. Unpleasant things 
occur in real life, and if true pictures have to 


be given of the world as it exists, as it goes 
on its round, day by day, allusion té them 
cannot be wholly avoided. 
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Cortain words of William Halliburton to 
Patience had run in this fashion: ‘‘ Were 
Anna to be drawn into a liking for Herbert 
Dare, I am sure it would not be agreeable to 
Mr. Lynn. He would never consider the 
Dares a desirable family for her to marry 
into.”’ In thus speaking, William had striven 
to put the case in a polite sort of form to the 
ears of Patience. As to any probability of 
marriage between one of the Dares and Anna 
Lynn, he would scarcely have believed it 
within the range of possibility. The Dares, 
one and all, would have considered Anna far 
beneath them in position, whilst the difference 
of religion would on Anna’s side be an almost 
insurmountable objection. The worst that 
William had contemplated was the “liking” 
he had hinted at. He cared for Anna’s welfare 
as he would have cared for a sister’s, and he 
believed it would not contribute to her hap- 
Ppiness that she should become attached to 
Herbert Dare. But for compromising Anna 
—and he had given his word not to do it—he 
would have spoken out openly and said there 
was a danger of this liking coming to pass, if 
she met him as he feared she had been in the 
habit of doing. Certainly he would not have 
alluded to tho remote possibility of marriage, 
the mention of which had so scared Patience. 

What had William thought, what had 
Patience said, could they have known that 
this liking waz already implanted in Anna’s 
heart beyond recall ? Alas! that it should 
have beenso! Quiet, childish, timid as Anna 
outwardly appeared, the strongest affection 
had been aroused in her heart for Herbert 
Dare--was filling its every crevice. These 
apparently shy, sensitive natures are some- 
times only the more passionate and wayward 
within. One evening a few months pre- 
viously, Anna was walking in Atterly’s Field, 
behind their house. Anna had been in the 
habit of walking there—nay, of playing there 
—since she was a child, and she would as 
soon have associated harm with their garden 
as with that field. Farmer Atterly kept his 
sheep in it, and Anna had run about with the 
lambs as long as she could remember. Her- 
bert Dare came up accidentally—the path 
through it, leading along at the back of the 
houses, was public, though not much fre- 
quented—and hoe spoke to Anna. Anna knew 
him to say ‘“‘ Good day ”’ when she passed him 
in the street ; and she now and then saw him 
at Mrs. Ashley’s. Herbert stayed talking 
with her a few minutes, and then went on his 
way. 

S mblow: from that time, he and Anna 
encountered each other there pretty fre- 
quently ; and that was how the liking had 
grown. Ifa qualm of conscience crossed Miss 
Anna at times that it was not quite the thing 
for a young lady to do, thus to meet a gentle- 
man in secret, she conveniently put the qualm 
away. That harm should arise from it in any 
way never so much as crossed her mind for a 


moment; and to do Herbert Dare justice, 
real harm was probably as far from his mind 
as from hers. 

He grew to like her, almost as she liked 
him. Herbert Dare did not, in the sight of 
Helstonleigh, stand out as a model of all the 
cardinal virtues; but he was not all bad. 
Anna believed him all good—all honour, 
truth, excellence ; and her heart had flashed 
out a rebuke to William when he hinted that 
Herbort was not exactly aparagon. Sheonly 
knew that the very sound of his footstep 
made her heart leap with happiness; she only 
knew that to her he appeared everything that 
was bright and fascinating. Her great dread 
was, lest their intimacy should become 
known and separation ensue. That separa- 
tion would be inevitable, were her father or 
Patience to become cognizant of it, Anna 
rightly believed. 

Cunning little sophist that she was! She 
would fain persuade herself that an innocent 
meeting out of doors was justifiable, where 
@ meeting indoors was out of the question. 
They had no acquaintance with the Dares; 
consequently Herbert could plead no excuse 
for calling in upon them—none at least that 
would be likely to carry weight with Patience. 
And so the young lady reconciled her con- 
science in the best way she could, stole out as 
often as she was able to meet him, and left 
discovery to take care of itself. 

Discovery came in the shape of William 
Halliburton. It was bad enough ; but far less 
alarming to Anna than it might have been. 
Had her father dropped upon her, she would 
have run away and fallen into the nearest 
pond, in her terror and consternation. 

Though guilty of certain trifling inac- 
curacies—such as protesting that she “did 
not care’’ for Herbert Dare—Anna, in that 
interview with William, fully meant to keep 
the promise she made, not to meet him 
again. Promises, however, given under the 
influence of terror or other sudden emotion, 
are not always kept. It would probably prove 
so with Anna’s. One thing was indisputable 
—that where a mind could so far forget ite 
moral rectitude us to practise deceit in one 
pee as Anna was doing, it would not 

e very scrupulous to keep its better pro- 
mises. 

Anna's thoughts for many #2 morning lat- 
terly, when she arose, had been “ This even- 
ing I shall see him,” and the prospect seemed 
to quicken her fingers, as it quickened her 
heart. But on the morning after the dis- 
covery, her first thought was, “I must never 
see him again as I have done. How shall I 
warn him not to come ?”’ That he would be 
in the field again that evening, unless warned, 
she knew: if William Halliburton saw him 
there a quarrel might ensue between them ; 
at any rate, an unpleasant scene. Anna came 
down, feeling cross and petulant, and inclined 
to wish William had been at the bottom of 
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the sea before he had found them out the 
previous eve : 

** Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’’ it is 
asid. Anna Lynn contrived that day to exem- 
pity it. Her will was set upon seeing Herbert 

, and she did see him: it can scarcely 
be said by accident. Anna contrived to be 
sent into the town by Patience on an errand, 
and she man to linger so long in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Dare’s office, gazing in at the 
shops in West Street (if Patience had only 
seen her }), that He-bert Dare passed. 
“ec Anns ! 


“* Herbert, I have been waiting in the hope 
of seeing thee,’’ she whispered, her manner 
timid as a fawn, her pretty cheeks blushing. 
** Thee must not come again in the evening, 
for I cannot meet thee.” 

“Why so ?”’ asked Herbert. 

“William Halliburton saw me with thee 
last night, and he says it is not right. I had to 
give him my promise not to meet thee again, 
or he would have told my father.” 

Herbert cast a word to William; not a 
complimentary one. ‘‘ What business is it of 
his ?”’ he asked. 

“TI dare not stay talking to thee, Herbert. 
Patience will likely be sending Grace after me, 
finding me so long away. But I was obliged 
to tell thee this, lest thee should be coming 
again. Fare thee well!” 

Passing swiftly from him, Anna went on 
her way. Herbert did not choose to follow 
her in the open street. She went along, poor 
child, with her head down and her eyelashes 
glistening. It was little else than bitter sorrow 
thus to part with Herbert Dare. 

Patience was standing at the door, looking 
out for her when she came in sight of home. 
Patience had given little heed to what William 
Halliburton had said the previous night. or 
she might not have sent Anna into Helston- 
leigh alone. In point of fact, Patience had 
thought William a little fanciful. But when, 
instead of being home at four o’clock, as she 
ought to have been, the clock struck five, 
and she had not made her appearance, 
Patience began to think she did let her have 
too much liberty. 

**Now, where hast thee been?” was 
Patience’s salutation, delivered in icy tones, 

“IT met so many people, Patience. They 
stayed to talk with me.’ 

rushing past Patience, deaf to her subse- 
quent reproofsa, Anna flew up to her own 
room. n she came down, her father had 
entered, and Patience was pouring out the 
tea. 


“Wilt thee tell thy father where thee hast 

? 99 
The command was delivered in Patience’s 
driest tone. Anna, inwardly tormented, out- 
Pert vexed, burst into tears. The Quaker 


up in surprise, 
| Patience explained. Anne had left home 
ah three o'cleck to execute a littl commis- 





sion: she might well have been home in 
three-quarters of an hour and she had only 


made her appearance now. 
“What kept thee, ehild?” asked her 
father. 


“T only looked in at a shop or two,” 
pleaded Anna, through her tears. ‘‘ There 
were the prettiest new engravings in at 
Thomas Woakam’s! If Patience had wanted 
me to run both ways. she should have said so.” 

Notwithstanding the little spice of imperti- 
nence peeping out in the last sentence, 
Samuel Lynn saw no reason to correct Anna. 
That she could ever be wrong, he scarcely 
admitted to his own heart. ‘‘ Dry thy tears, 
child, and take thy tea,’ said he. ‘“‘ Patience 
wanted thee, maybe, for some household 
matter; it can wait another opportunity. 
Patience,” he added, as if to drown the 
sound of his words and their remembrance, 
“are my shirts in order ?”’ 

‘* Thy shirts in order ?”’ repeated Patience. 
“Why dost thee ask that ?’ 

‘I should not have asked it without 
reason,” returned he. ‘‘ Wilt thee please give 
me an answer ?” 

‘“The old shirts are as much in order as 
things, beginning to wear, can be,” replied 
Patience. “Thy new shirts I cannot say 
much about. They will not bo finished this 
side Midsummer, unless Anna sits to them a 
little closer than she is doing now.” 

‘““Thy shirts will be ready quite in time, 
father ; before the old ones are gone beyond 
wearing,’ spoke up Anna. 

“1 don’t know that,” said Mr. Lynn. 
‘** Had they been ready, child, I might have 
wanted them now. 1 am going a journey.” 

“Is it the French journey thee hast talked 
of once or twice lately ?”’ interposed Patience. 

** Yes,” said Samuel Lynn. ‘ The master 
was speaking to me about it this afternoon. 
We were interrupted, and I did not alto- 
gether gather when he wishes me to start ; 
but I fancy it will be immediately 7 

‘* Oh, father! couldst thee not take me ?”’ 

The interruption came from Anna. Her 
blue eyes were glistening, her cheeks were 
crimson ; a journey to the interior of France 
wore charms for her as great as it did for 
Cyril Dare. All the way home from West 
Street she had been thinking how she should 
spend her miserable home days, debarred of 
the evening snatches of Mr. Herbert’s charm- 
ing society. Going to France would be some- 
thing. 

‘** | wish I could take thee, child ! But thee 
art aware thee might as well ask me to take the 
Malvern Hills.” 

In her inward conviction, Anna believed 
she might. Before she could oppose any 
answering but most useless argument, Samuel 
Lynn’s attention was directed to the road. 
Parting opposite to his house, as if they had 
just walked together from the manufactory, 
were Mr. Ashley and William Halliburton. 
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The master walked on, William, catching 
Samuel Lynn’s eye, came across and 
entered. 

Mr. Ashley had been telling 
news. Though no vacillating man in a 
general way, it appeared that he had again 
reconsidered his determination with regard to 
despatching William to France. e had 
come to the resolve to send him, as well as 
Samuel Lynn. William could not help sur- 
mising that his betrayed emotion the pre- 
vious night, his fears touching Mr. Ashley’s 
reason for not sending him, may have had 
something to do with that gentleman's 
change of mind. 

“Will you be troubled with me ?”’ asked 
he of Mr. Lynn, when he had imparted this to 


William some 


im. 

‘* If such be the master’s fiat, I cannot help 
being troubled with thee,” was the answer of 
Samuel Lynn ; but the tone of his voice spoke 
of anything rather than dissatisfaction. 
“Why is he sending thee as well as myself ?”’ 

‘* He told me he thought it might be best 
that yeu should show me the markets, and 
introduce me to the skin merchants, as I 
should probably have to make the journey 
alone in future,’’ replied William. ‘‘ I had no 
idea, until the master mentioned it now, that 
you had ever made the journey yourself, Mr. 
Lynn; you never told me.” 

‘* There was nothing, that I am aware of, 
to call for the information,’? observed the 
Quaker, in his usual dry manner. ‘I went 
there two or three times on my own account 
when I was in business for myself. Did the 
master tell thee when he should expect us to 
start ?” 

“Not precisely. The beginning of the 
week, I think.” 

**T have been asking my father if he cannot 
take me,” put in Anna, in plaintive tones, 
looking at William. 

‘* And I have answered her, that she may 
as well ask me to take the Malvern Hills,” 
was the rejoinder of Samuel Lynn. “I could 
as likely tuke the one as the other.” 

Likely or unlikely, Samuel Lynn would 
have taken her beyond all doubt—taken her 
with a groedy, sheltering grasp—had he fore- 
geen the result of leaving her at hoine, the 
wrievous trouble that was to fall upon her 
hoad. 

“Thee wilt drink # dish of tea with us this 
evening, William ?”’ 

1t was Patience who spoke. William hesi- 
tated, but he saw they would be pleased at 
his doing so, and he sat down. The conver- 
sation turned upon France—upon Samuel 
Lynn’s experiences, and William’s anticipa- 
tions. Anna lapsed into silence and abstrac- 
tion. 

In the bustle of moving, when Samuel 
Lynn was departing for the manufactory, 
William, before going home to his books, con- 
trived to obtain a word alone with Anna. 


“Have you thought of our compact ?”” 

“Yes,” she said, freely meeting his eyes in 
honest truth. “‘I saw him this afternoon in 
the street; I went on purpose to try and 
meet him. He will not come again.” 

“That is well. Mind and take care of 
yourself, Anna,” he added, with asmile. “TI 
shall be away, and not able to give an eye to 
you, as I freely confess it had been my resolve 
to do.” 

Anna shook her head. 
again,’ she repeated. 
believing me, William.” 

And William did go away believing her— 
went away to France putting faith in her; 
thinking that the undesirable intimacy was 
at an end for ever. 


‘* He does not come 
“Thee may go away 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PATIENCE COME TO GRIEP. 


In the early part of March, Samuel Lynn and 
William departed on their journey to France. 
And the first thought that occurred to 
Patience afterwards was one that is apt to 
occur to many thrifty housekeepers on the 
absence of the master—that of instituting a 
thorough cleansing of the house, from garret 
to cellar; or, as Anna mischievously ex- 
ressed it, “turning the house inside out.” 
he knew Pationce did not like her wild 
phrases, and therefore she used them. 

Patience was parting with Grace—the ser- 
vant who had been with them so many years. 
Grace had resolved to get married. In vain 
Patience assured her that marriage, generally 
speaking, was found to be nothing better than 
a bed of thorns. Grace would not listen. 
Othors had risked the thorns before her, and 
she thought she must try her chance with the 
rest. Patience had no resource but to fall in 
with the decision, and to look out for another 
sorvant. It appeared that she could not 
readily find one; at least, one whom she, 
would venture tu engage. She was unusually 
particular; and while she waited and looked 
out, she engaged Hester Dell, a humble 
member of her own persuasion, to come in 
temporarily. Hoster lived with her aged 
mother, not far off, chiefly supporting herself 
by doing fino needlework at her own, or at the 
Friends’ houses. She readily consented to 
tuke up her abode with Patience for a month 
or so, to help with the housework, and looked 
upon it as a sort of holiday. 

“ [t's of no use to begin the house until 
Grace shall be gone,’’ observed Patience to 
Anna. “She'd likely be scrubbing the p 
on the walls, instead of the paint, for her head 
is turned just now.” 

“What fun, if she should!” sjaculetad 
Anna. : 
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. “Fun for thee, an 

of cost and labour,’’ rebuked Patience. “I 
shall wait until Grace has departed. The day 
that she , Hester comes in; and I shall 
have the house begun the day following.” 

‘**Couldn’t thee have it begun the same 
day ?” saucily asked Anna. 

“ Will thee attend to thy stitching ?”’ re- 
turned Patience sharply. ‘‘Thy father’s 
wristbands will not be done the better for thy 
nonsense.” 

“ Shall I be turned out of my bedroom ?”’ 
resumed Anna. 

‘For a night, perchance. Thee canst go 
into thy father’s. But the top of the house 
will be done first.”’ 

“Is the roof to be scrubbed ?”’ went on 
Anna. ‘I don’t know how Hester will hold 
on while she does it.” 

‘“* Thee art in one of thy wilful humours this 
morning,” responded Patience. ‘“* Art thee 

oing to set me at defiance now thy father’s 
ack is turned ?”’ 

‘** Who said anything about setting thee at 
defiance ’”’ asked Anna. ‘“I should like to 
see Hester scrubbing the roof !”’ 

“Thee hadst better behave thyself, Anna,”’ 
was the retort of Patience. And Anna, in her 
lighthearted wilfulness, burst into a merry 
laugh. 

Grace departed, and Hoster came in: a 
quiet little body, of forty years, with dark 
hair and defective teeth. Patience, as good 
as her word, was up betimes the following 
morning, and had the house up betimes, to 
institute the ceremony. Their house con- 
tained the same accommodation as Mrs. Hal- 
liburton’s, with this addition—that the garret 
in the Quaker’s had been partitioned off into 
two chambers. Patience slept in one ; Grace 
had occupicd the other. The throe bed- 
rooms on the floor beneath were used, one by 
Mr. Lynn, one by Anna; the other was kept 
as a spare room, for any chance visitor ; the 
“best room” it was usually called. The 
house belonged to Mr. Lynn. Formerly, both 
houses had belonged to him; but at the time 
of his loss he had sold the other to Mr. Ashley. 

The ablutions were in full play. Hester, 
with a pail, mop, scrubbing-brush, and other 
vaeantiall: was ensconced in the top chambers ; 
Anna, ostensibly at her wristband stitching 
(but the work did not get on very fast), was 
singing to herself in an undertone in one of 
the parlours, the door safely shut; while 
Patience was exercising a general superin- 
tendence, giving an eye everywhere. Suddenly 
there echoed a loud noise, as of a fall, and a 
scream resounded throughout the house. It 
@ppeared to come from what they usually 

the bedroom floor. Anna flew up the 
stairs, and Hester Dell flew down the upper 
ones. At the foot of the garret stairs, 
head against the door of Anna’s chamber, lay 
Patience and a heavy bed-pole. In attempt- 
fng to carry the pole down from her room, she 


who art ignorant 


er 


had somehow overbalanced herself, and 
fallen heavily. 

“Is the house coming down ?”’ Anna wa3 
beginning to say. But she stopped in con- 


sternation when she saw Patience. Hester 
attempted to pick her up. 
“Thee cannot raise mo, Hester. Anna, 


child, thee must not attempt to touch me. I 
fear my leg is br ag 

Her voice died away, her eyes closed, and 
a hue, as of death, overspread her counte- 
nance. Anna, more terrified than she had 
ever been in her life, flew round to Mrs. Halli- 
burton’s. 

Dobbs, from her kitchen, saw her coming— 
saw the young face streaming with tears, 
heard the short cries of alarm—and Dobbs 
step ed out. 

: y, what on earth’s the matter now ?”’ 
asked she. 

Anna seized Dobbs, and clung to her; 

artly that to do so seemed some protection 
in her great terror. ‘‘ Oh, Dobbs, come in to 
Patience !”’shecried. ‘‘ I think she’s dying.” 

The voice reached the ears of Jane. She 
came forth from the parlour. Dobbs was 
then running in to Samucl Lynn’s, and Jane 
ran also, understanding nothing. 

Patience was reviving when they entered. 
All hor cry was, that they must not move her. 
One of her legs was in some manner doubled 





under her, and doubled over the pole. Jane 
felt. a conviction that it was broken. 
‘* Who can run fastest ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ We 


must have Mr. Parry here.”’ 

Hester waited for no further instruction. 
She caught up her fawn-coloured Quaker 
shawl and grey bonnet, and was off, putting 
them on as she ran. Anna, sobbing wildly, 
turned and hid her face on Jano, as one who 
wants to be comforted. Then, her mood 
changing, she threw herself down beside 
Patience, the tears from her own eyes falling 
on Patience’s face. 

** Patience, deur Patience, canst thee for- 
give me? I have been wilful and naughty, 
but I never meant to cross thee really. 1 did 
it only to tease thee ; but I loved thee all tho 
while.” 

Patience, suffering as she was, drew down 
the repentant face to kiss it fervently. ‘I 
know it, dear child ; 1 know thee. Don’t thee 
distress thyself for me.”’ 

Mr. Parry came, and Patience was carried 
into the spare room. Her leg was broken, and 
badly broken; the surgeon called it a com- 
pound fracture. 

So there was an end to the grand cleansing 
scheme for a long time to come! Patience 
lay in sickness and pain, and Hester had to 
make her her first care. Anna’s spirits revived 
in a day or two. Mr. Parry said a cure would 
be effected in time; that the worst of the 
business was the long confinement for 
Patience; and Anna forgot her dutiful fit 
of repentance. Patience would be well again, 
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would be about as before; and, as to the 
peer confinement, Anna rather grew to 
ook upon it as the interposition of some good 
fairy, who must have taken her own liberty 
under its special protection. 

Whether Anna would have succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of Patience wp cannot 
be told; she certainly did that of Patience 
down. Anns, had told Herbert Dare that he 
was not to pay a visit to Atterly’s field again, 
or expect her to pay one; but Herbert Dare 
was about the last person to obey such 
advice. Had William Halliburton remained 
to be—as Herbert termed it—a treacherous 
spy, there’s no doubt that Herbert would 
have striven to set his vigilance at defiance: 
with William’s absence, the field, both lite- 
rally and figuratively, was open to him. In 
the absence of Samuel Lynn, it was doubly 
open. Herbert Dare knew perfectly well that 
if tho Quaker once gained the slightest inkling 
of his secret acquaintance with Anna, it would 
effectually be put a stop to. To wear a cloak 
resembling William MHalliburton’s, on his 
visits the field, had been the result of a 
bright idea. It had suddenly occurred to Mr. 
Herbert that if the Quaker’s lynx eyes did 
by mischance catch sight of the cloak, pro- 
menading some fine night at the back of his 
residence, they would accord it no parti- 
cular notice, concluding the wearer to be 
William Halliburton taking a moonlight stroll 
at the back of his residence. Nevertheless, 
Herbert had timed his visits so as to make 
pretty sure that Samuel Lynn was out of 
view, safely ensconced in Mr. Ashley’s manu- 
factory; and ho had generally succeeded. 
Not quite always, as the reader knows. 

Anna was of a most persuadable naturo. In 
defiance of her promise to William, she suf- 
fered Herbert Dare to persuade her again 
into the old system of meeting him. Guileloss 
as a child, never giving thought to wrong or 
to harm—beyond the wrong and harm of 
thus clandestinely stealing out, and that 
wrong she conveniently ignored—she saw 
nothing very grave in doing it. Herbert 
could not come indoors; Patience would be 
sure not to welcome him; and therefore, she 
logically argued to her own mind, she must 
go out to him. 

She had learnt to like Herbert Dare a groat 
deal too woll not to wish to meet him, to talk 
with him. Herbert, on his part, had learnt to 
like her. An hour passed in whispering to 
Anna, in mischievously untying her sober 
cap, and letting the curls fall, wn laying his 
own hand foadly on the young head, and 
telling her he cared for her beyond every 
earthly thing. It had grown to bo one of his 
most favourite recreations ; and Herbert was 
not one to deny himself any recreation that 
he took a fancy to. He intended no harm to 
the pretty child, It is possible that, had any 
one seriously pointed out to him the harm 
that might arise to Anna, in the estimation of 


Helstonleigh, should these stolen meetings 
be found out, Herbert might for once have 
done violence to his inclinations, and not havé 
petsisted in them. Unfortunately——very 
unfortunately, as it was to turn out—there 
was no one to give this word of caution. 
Patience was ill, William was away: and no 
one else knew anything about it. In point of 
fact, Patience could not be said to know any- 
thing, for William’s warning had not made 
the impression upon her that it ought to have 
done. Patience’s confiding nature was in 
fault. For Anna deliberately to meet Herbert 
Dare or any other “‘ Herbert ’’ in secret, she 
would have deemed a simple impossibility. 
In the judgment of Patience, it had been 
nothing less than irredeemable sin. 

What did Herbert Dare promise himself, in 
thus leading Anna into this imprudence? 
Herbert promised himself nothing—beyond 
the passing gratification of the hour. Herbert 
had never been one to give any care to the 
future, for himself or for any one else; and 
he was not likely to begin to do it at present. 
As to seeking Anna for his wife, such a 
thought had never crossed his mind. In the 
first place, at the rate the Dares—Herbert 
and his brothers—were going on, a wife for any 
of them seemed amongst the impossibilities, 
Unless, indeed, she made the bargain before- 
hand to live upon air; there was no chance 
of their having anything else to live upon. 
But, had Herbert been in a position, pecu- 
niarily considered, to marry ten wives, Anne 
Lynn would not have been one of them. 
Agreeable as it might be to him to linger with 
Anna, he considered her far beneath himself ; 
and pride, with Herbert, was always in the 
ascendant. Herbert had heen introduced to 
Anna Lynn at Mrs. Ashley’s, and that threw a 
sort of prestige around her. She was also 
enshrined in the respectable Quaker body of 
the town. But for these facts, for being who 
she was, Herbert might have been less 
scrupulous in his behaviour towards her. 
He would not—it may be as well to say he 
dared not—be otherwise than considerate 
towards Anna Lynn ; but, on the other hand, 
he would not have considered her worthy to 
become his wife. On the part of Samuel Lynn, 
he would far rather have seen his child in her 
coffin, than the wife of Herbert Dare. The 
young Dares did not bear a good name in 
Helstonleigh. 

In this most uncertain and unsatisfacto 
state of things, what on earth—as Dobbs h 
said to Anna—did Herbert want with her 
at all? Far, far better that he had allowed 
Anna, to fall in with the sensible advice of 
William sone eee Do at _meet him 
again.” It was asad pity ; and it is very pro- 
bable that Herbert Dare regretted it alter- 
wards, in the grievous misery it entailed, 
Misery to both ; and without positive ill com 
duct on the part of either. 

But that time has not yet come, and we are” 
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only at the s of Samuel Lynn’s absence 
and Patience’s broken leg. Anna had taken 
to stealing out again; and her wits were at 
work to concoct a plausible excuse for her 
absences to Hester Dell, that no tales might 
be carried to Patience. 

“*‘ Hester, Patience is a fidget. Thee must 
see that. She would like me to keep at my 
work all day, all day, evening too, and never 
have a breath of fresh air! She’d like me to 
shut myself up in this parlour, as she has now 
to be shut up in her room; never to be in the 
garden in the lovely twilight ; never to run 
and look at the pretty lambs in the field ; 
never to go next door, and say ‘ How dost 
thee ?’ to Jane Halliburton! It’s a shame, 
Hester !”’ 

** Well, I think it would be, if it were true,” 
responded Hester, a simple woman in mind 
and language, who loved Anna almost as well 
as did Patience. ‘‘ But dost thee not think 
thee art mistaken, child ? Patience seems 
anxious that thee should go out. She says 
I am to take thee.”’ 

‘IT dare say!” responded Anna; “ and 
leave her all alone! How would she come 
downstairs with her broken leg, if any one 
knocked at the door ? She’s a dreadful fidget, 
Hester. She’d like to watch me as a cat 
watches a mouse. Look at last night ! It’s all 
on account of these shirts. She thinks 1 
shan’t get them done. I shall.”’ 

‘““Why, dear, I think thee wilt,” returned 
Hester, casting her eyes on the work. ‘‘ Thee 
art getting on with them.” 

‘““T am getting on nicely. J have done all 
the stitching, and nearly the plain part of the 
bodies ; I shall soon be at the gathers. What 
did she say to thee last night ?”’ 

“ She said, ‘ Go to the parlour, Hester, and 
gee whether Anna does not want a light.’ And 
I came and could not find thee. And then she 
said thee wast always running into the next 
door, troubling them, and she would not have 
it done. Thee came in just at the time, and 
she scolded thee.”’ 

‘** Yes, she did,’’ resentfully spoke Anna. 
“JT tell thee, Hester, she’s the worst fidget 
breathing. I give thee my word, Hester, that 
I had not been inside the Halliburtons’ door. 
I had been in this garden and in the field. 
I had been close at work all day " 

“Not quite all day, dear,” interrupted 
Hester, willing to smooth matters to the 
child as far as she was able. ‘' Thee hadst thy 
friend Mary Ashley here to call in the morn- 
ing, and thee hadst Sarah Dixon in the 
afternoon.,”’ 

‘Well, I had been at work a good part of 
the day,’ corrected Anna, ‘‘ and I wanted 
Some fresh air after it, Where’s the crime ?”’ 

“Crime, dear! It’s only natural. If I had 
not my errands to go upon, and so take the 
#ir that way, I should like myself to run to the 

when my work was done.”’ 

“So would any one else, except Patience,” 








retorted Anna. ‘' Hester, look thee. When 
she asks after me again, thee hast no need to 
tell her, should I have run out, It only fidgets 
her, and she is not well enough to be fidgeted. 
Thee tell her 1 am at my sewing. But I can’t 
be sewing for ever, Hester; I must have a 
few minutes’ holiday from it now and then. 
Patience eee have cause to grumble if I ran 
away and left it in the day.” 

“‘ Well, dear, I think it is only reasonable,”’ 
slowly answered Hester, considering the 
matterover. ‘I'll not tell her thee art in the 
eorcen again ; for she must be kept tranquil, 

riend Parry says.” 

‘““She was just as bad when I was a little 
girl, Hester,” concluded Anna. ‘‘ She 
wouldn’t let me run in the garden alone then, 
for fear I should eat the gooseberries. But it 
is not the gooseberry season now.”’ 

** All quite true and reasonable,” thought 
Hester Dell. 

And so the young lady contrived to enjoy 
a fair share of evening liberty. Not but that 
she would have done with more, had she 
known how to get it. And as the weeks went 
on, and the cold weather of early spring 
merged into summer days, more genial nights, 
she and Herbert Dare grew bold in their im- 
munity from discovery, and scarcely an 
evening passed but they might have been 
seen, had any one been on the watch, in 
Farmer Atterly’s field. Anna had reached the 
point of taking his arm now ; and there they 
would pace under cover of the hedge, Herbert 
oe and Anna dreaming that she was in 

en. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE GOVERNESS’S EXPEDITION. 


HERBERT DARE sat enjoying the beauty of the 
April evening in the garden of Pomeranian 
Knoll, He was hoisted on the back of a 
garden bench, and balanced himself astride it, 
the tip of one toe resting on the seat, the other 
foot dangling. The month was drawing to its 
close, and the beams of the setting sun 
streamed athwart Herbert’sface, It might be 
supposed that he had seated himself there to 
bask in the soft, still air and Jovely sunset. 
In point of fact, he hardly knew whether the 
sun was rising or setting—whether the evening 
was fair or foul—so buried was he in deep 
thought and perplexing care, 

The particular care which was troubling 
Herbert Dare, was one which has, at some 
time or other, troubled the peace of a great 
many of us, It was pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Herbert had been in it for a long 
time ; had, in fact, been sinking into it deeper 
and deeper. He had managed to ward it off 
hitherto in some way or other; but the time 
to do that much longer was going by. He 
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was not given to forethought, it has been 
previously mentioned ; but he could not con- 
ceal from himself that unpleasantness would 
ensue, and that speedily, unless something 
could be done, What was that something to 
be ? Hedidnot know ; he could not imagine. 
His father protested that he had not the 
means to help him; and Herbert believed 
that Mr. Dare spoke the truth. Not that Mr. 
Dare knew of the extent of the embarrassment. 
Had he done so, it would have come to the 
same thing, so far as his help went. His sons, 
as he said, had drained him to the utmost. 

Anthony passed the end of the walk. 
Whether he saw Herbert or not, certain it was, 
that he turned away from his direction. 
Herbert lifted his eyes, an angry light in them. 
He lifted his voice also, angry too. 

“Here, you! Don’t go skulking off be- 
cause you see me sitting here. I want you.” 

Anthony was taken to. It is more than 
poe that he was skulking off, and that 

e had seen Herbert, for he did not particu- 
larly care then to come into contact with his 
brother. Anthony was in embarrassment on 
his owg score; was ill at ease from more 
reasons than one; and when the mind is 
troubled, sharp words do not tend to soothe 
it. Little else than sharp words had been 
exchanged latterly between Anthony and 
Herbert Dare. 

It was no tomporary ill-feeling, vexed to- 
day, pleased to-morrow, which had grown up 
between them ; the ill-will had existed a long 
time, Herbert believed that his brother had 
injured him, had wilfully played him false, 
and his heart bitterly resented it. That 
Anthony was in fault at the beginning was un- 
doubted. He had drawn Herbert unsuspi- 
ciously—unsuspiciously on Herbert’s part, 
you understand—into some mess with regard 
to bills. Anthony was fond of “bills; ”’ 
Herbert, more wiso in that respect, had never 
meddled with them: his opinion coincided 
with his father’s: they were edged tools, 
which cut both ways. ‘‘ Eschew bills if you 
want to die upon your own bed,”’ was a saying 
of Mr. Dare’s, frequently uttered for the 
benefit of his sons. Good advice, no doubt. 
Mr. Dare, as a lawyer, ought to know. Her- 
bert had held by the advice; Anthony never 
had; and the time came when Anthony took 
care that his brother should not. 

In a period of deep embarrassmont for 
Anthony, he had persuaded Herbert to sign 
two bills for him, their aggregate amount being 
large ; assuring him, in the most earnest and 
apparently truthful manner, that the money 
to meet them, when due, was already pro- 
vided. Herbert, in his good nature, fell into 
the snare. It turned out not only that the 
bills were not met at all, but Anthony had so 
contrived it that Herbert should oe respon- 
sible, not he himself. Herbert regarded it as 
a shameful piece of treachery, and never 
ceased to reproach his brother, Anthony, 


who was of a sullen, morose temper, resented 
the reproach § and they did not lead together 
the happiest of lives. The bills were not 
settled yet; indeed, they formed part of 
Herbert’s most pressing embarrassments, 
This was one cause of the ill-feeling between 
them, and there were others, of a different 
nature. Anthony and Herbert Dare had 
never been cordial with each other, even in 
childhood. 

Anthony, called by Herbert, advanced. 
“Who wants to skulk away?” asked he. 
** Are you judging me by yourself ? ”’ 

** | hope not,’’ returned Herbert, in tones of 
the most withering contempt and scorn. 
“‘ Listen to me. I’ve told you five hundred 
times that I’ll have some settlement, and if 
you don’t come to it amicably, I'll force you to 
it. Do you hear, you? I'll force you to it.” 

“ Try it,” retorted Anthony, with a mocking 
laugh ; and he coolly walked away. 

Walked away, leaving Herbert in a towering 
rage. He felt inclined to follow him; to 
knock him down, Had Anthony only met 
the affair in a proper spirit, it had been 
different. Had he said, ‘* Herbert, I am un- 
commonly vexed—!’]] see what can be done,” 
or words to that effect, half the sting in his 
brother’s mind would have been removed ; 
but, to taunt Herbert with having to pay— 
as he sometimes did—was almost unbearable. 
Had Herbert been of Anthony’s temper, he 
vee have proved that it was quite unbear- 
able. 

But Herbert’s temper was roused now. It 
was the toss of a dio whether he followed 
Anthony and struck hin: down, or whether he 
did not. The die was cust by the appearance 
of Signora Varsini; and Anthony, for that 
evening, escaped, 

It was not very gallant of Herbert to remain 
where he was, in the presence of the governess, 
astride upon the garden bench. Herbert was 
feeling angry in no ordinary degree, and this 
may have been his excuse, She came up, 
apparently in anger also. Her brow was 
frowning, her compressed mouth drawn in 
until its lips were hidden. 

There is good advice in the old song or 
saying: ‘‘ It is well to be off with the old love, 
before you are on with the now.”’ As good 
advice as that of Mr. Dare’s, relative to the 
bills. Herbert might have sung it in char- 
acter. He should have made things square 
with the Signora Varsini, before entering too 
extensively on his friendship with Anna Lynn, 

Not that the governess could be sd eee to 
occupy any position in the mind or heart of 
Herbert Dare, except as governess; gover- 
ness to his sisters. Herbert would probably 
have said so, had you asked him. hat she 
might have said, is a different matter. She 
looks angry enough to say anything just now. 
The fact appeared to be—so far as any one nat 
personally interested in the matter could be 
supposed to gather it—that Herbert had 
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t (ne 
Sesnerly given offence to the governess, by not 
mg to the school-room for what he called 
Italian lessons. Of course he could not be 
in two places at once ; and if his leisure hour 
after dinner was spent in Atterly’s field, it was 
impossible that he could be in the school- 
room, learning Italian with the governess. 
But she resented it as aslight. She was of an 
exacting nature ; probably of a jealous nature; 
and she regarded it as a personal slight, and 
resented it bitterly. She had been rather 
abrupt in speech and manner to Herbert, in 
consequence; and that, he resented. But, 
being naturally of an easy temper, Herbert 
was no friend to unnecessary disputes. He 
tried what he could towards soothing the 
young lady ; and, finding he effected no good 
in that way, he adopted the other alternative 
—he shunned her. The governess perceived 
this, and worked herself up into a state of 
semi-fury. 
She came down upon him in full sail. The 
moment Herbert saw her, he remembered 
having given her a half-promise the previous 
day to pay her a visit that evening. ‘‘ Now for 
it,” thought he to himself. 
““Why you keep me waiting like this?” 
began she, when she was close to him. 
‘Have I kept you waiting ?” civilly re- 
turned Herbert. ‘I am very sorry. The fact 
is, mademoiselle, I have a good deal of worry 
upon me, and I’m fit for nobody’s company 
but my own to-night. You might not have 
thanked me for my visit, had I come.” 
“That is my own look-out,”’ replied the 
governess. ‘‘ When a gentleman makes a 
promise to me, I expect him to keep it. I go 
to the school-room, and I wait, I wait, 
I wait! Ah, my poor patience, how I wait ! 
I have that copy of Tasso, that you said you 
would like to see. Will you come ?” 
Herbort thought he was in for it. He 
glanced at the setting sun—at least, at the 
spot where the sun had gone down, for it 
had sunk below the horizon, leaving only 
crimson streaks in the grey sky to tell of what 
had been. Twilight was rapidly coming on, 
when he would depart to pay his usual even- 
ing visit: there was no time, he decided, 
for Tasso and the governess. 
“*Tll come another evening,” said he. “I 
have an engagement, and I must go out to 
keep it.” 
A stony hardness settled on mademoiselle’s 
face. ‘What engagement ?” she impera- 
tively demanded. 
It might be thought that Herbert would 
‘have been justified in civilly declining to 

isfy her curiosity. What was it to her? 
Apparently he thought otherwise. Possibly 
hha was afraid of an outbreak. 

“What engagement! Oh—I am et to 

a pool at billiards with Lord Hawkes- 
He is in Helstonleigh again.” 
a ‘And that is what 
J, -\paaammee 


ou go for, every 
g—to play billiards with 


Lord 





Hawkesley ?”” she resumed, her eyes glisten- 
ing ominously. 

‘Of course it is, mademoiselle. With 
Hawkesley or other fellows.” 

‘“* A lie!’ curtly responded mademoiselle. 

“I say,” cried Herbert, laughing good- 
humouredly: “do you call that orthodox 
language ?”’ , 

“It nothing to you what I call it,’’ she 
cried, clipping her words in her vehemence, 
as she would do when excited. ‘‘ It not with 
Milord Hawkesley, not to billiards that you 
go! I know it is not.” 

““ Then I tell you that I often play billiards,” 
cried Herbert. “‘On my honour I do.”’ 

**May-be, may-be,’ answered she, very 
rapidly. ‘“‘ But it not to billiards that you go 
every evening. Every evening !—every even- 
ing! Not an evening now, but you go out, 
you go out! I bought Tasso—do you 
know that J] bought Tasso ?—that I have 
bought it with my money, that you may have 
the pleasure of hearing me read it, as you said 
—as you call it ? Should I spend the money, 
had J thought you would not come when I 
had it—would not care to hear it read? ”’ 

Had she been in a more amiable mood, 
Herbert would have told her that she was a 
simpleton for spending her money ; he would 
have told her that Tasso, read in the original, 
would have been to him unintelligible as San- 
scrit. He had a faint remembrance of saying 
to mademoiselle that he should like to read 
Tasso, in answer to a remark that Tasso was 
her favourite of the Italian poets: but he had 
only made the observation carelessly, with- 
out seriously meaning anything. And she 
had been so foolish as to go and buy it ! 

‘** Will you come this evening and hear it 
begun ?”’ she continued, breaking the pause, 
and speaking rather more graciously. 

“Upon my word of honour, Bianca, I can't 
to-night,” he answered, feeling himself, 
between the two—the engagement made, and 
the engagement sought to be made—some- 
what embarrassed. ‘“‘I will come another 
evening; you may depend upon me.” 

“You say to me yesterday that you would 
come this evening; that I might depend 
upon you. Much you care!” 

‘* But I could not help myself. An engage- 
ment arose, and I was obliged to fallin with it. 
I was, indeed. I'll hear Tasso anotherevening.”’ 

“You will not break your paltry engage- 
ment at billiards to keep your word to a lady ! 
C’est bien !”’ 

“It—it is not altogether thut,’”’ replied 
Herbert, getting out of the reproach in the 
best way he could. “I have some business 
as well.’ 

She fastened her glistening eyes upon him. 
There was an expression in them which 


‘Herbert neither understood nor liked. ‘‘ C’eat 


““T know 


{” 


trés bien!” she slowly repeated. 
where you are going, and for what 
A smile—at her assumed knowledge, and 
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what it was worth—flitted over Herbert 
Dare’s face. ‘‘ You are very wise,” said he. 

“Take care of yourself, mon ami! C'est 
tout ce que je vous dis.”’ 

‘** Now, mademoiselle, what is the matter, 
that you should look and speak in that 
manner ?”’ he asked, still in the same good- 
humoured tone, as if he would fain pass tho 
affair away ina joke. “I’msure I have enough 
bother upon me, without your adding to it.” 

‘“* What is your bother ?”’ 

‘* Never mind: it would give you no plea- 
sure to know it. It i3 caused by Anthony— 
and be hanged to him!” 

‘Anthony is worth ten of you!” fiercely 
responded mademoiselle. 

‘Every one to his own liking,” carelessly 
remarked Herbert. ‘1t’s well for me that all 
the world does not think as you do, made- 
moiselle.” ‘ 

Mademoiselle looked as though she would 
like to beat him. *‘ So !”’ she foamed, drawing 
back her bloodless lips; “‘now that your turn 
is served, Bianca Varsini may just be sent 
to the enfer! Garde-toi, mon camarade !” 

‘“Garde your voice,” replied Herbert. 
‘The cows yonder will think it’s a tempest. 
I wish my turn was served, in more ways than 
one. What particular turn do you mean ? 
If it’s buying Tasso, I'l] purchase it from you 
at double price.” 

He could not helpegiving her a little chaff. 
It was what he would have called it: chaff. 
Exacting people fretted hia generally easy 
temper, and he was beginning to fear that 
she would detain him until it was too late to 
see Anna. 

But, on the Jatter score, he wa3 set at rest. 
With a few words, spoken in Italian, she 
nodded her head angrily at him, and turned 
away. Fierce words, in spite of their low tone, 
Herbert was sure they were, but he could not 
catch one of them. Had he caught them all, 
it would have come to the same, so far as his 
understanding went. Excellent as Signora 
Varsini’s method of teaching Italian may 
have been, her lessons had not as yet been 
very officient for Herbert Dare. 

She crossed her hands before her, and went 
down the walk, taking the path to the house. 
Proceeding straight up to the school-rooim, she 
met Cyril on tho stairs. He had apparently 
been dressing himself for the evening, and was 
going out to spend it. The governess caught 
him abruptly, pulled him inside the school- 
room, and closed the door. 

“I say, mademoiselle, what’s that for ? 
asked Cyril, believing, by the fierce look of 
the young lady, that she was about tu take 
some surmmary bal ec upon hin. 

‘Cyril! you tell me. Where is it that 
Herbert goes to of an evening ? Every even- 
ing—every evening ?”’ 

Cyril stared excessively. ‘“‘ What does it 
concern you to know where he goes, made- 
moiselle ?”’ returned he. 


? 


“IT want to know for my own reasons, and 
that’s enough for you, Monsieur Cyril. Where 
does he go ?”” 

‘“* He goes out,” responded Cyril. 

The governess stamped her foot petulantly. 
“I could tell you that he goes out. I ask you 
where it is that he goes ?” 

‘““How should I know?’ was Cyril’s 
answer. ‘It’s not my business.” 

‘“ Don’t you know?” demanded made- 
moiselle. 

‘No, that I don’t,” heartily spoke a 
** Do you suppose I watch him, mademoiselle ? 
He’d pretty soon pitch into me, if he caught 
me at that game. I dare say he goes to 
billiards.” 

The suggestion excited the ire of the gover- 
ness. “He has been telling you to say so!”’ 
she said, menace in every tone of her voice, 
every gesture of hor lifted hand. 

Cyril opened his eyes to their utmost width 
He could not understand why the governess 
should be asking him this, or why Herbert’s 
movements should concern her. “T know 
nothing at all about it,’? he answered; and, 
so far, he spoke the truth. “I don’t know 
that Herbert goes anywhere in particular of 
anevoniny. If he does, he would not tell me.”’ 

She laid her dand heavily on his shoulder ; 
she brought her face—terrible in its livid 
earnestness—almost into contact with his. 
** Ecoutez, mon ami,” she whispered to the 
amazed Cyril. “If you are going to play 
this gume with me, I will play one with you. 
Who wore the cloak to that boucherie, and got 
the money?——who ripped out the écossais side 
afterwards, leaving it all mungled and open? 
Think you, Idon’t know? Ah, ha! Monsieur 
Cyril, you cannot play tho farce with me !”’ 

Cyril’s face turned ghastly, drops of sweat 
broke out over his forehead. ‘‘ Hush!” he 
cried, looking round in the instinct of terror, 
lest listeners should be at hand. 

“Yes; you say, ‘Hush!’” she resumed. 
““T will hush if you don’t make me speak. 
I have hushed ever since. You tell me what 
I want to know, and I’1l hush always.” 

**Mademoiselle Varsini!’’ he cried, hi 
manner too painfully earnest for her to doubt 
now that he spoke the truth: “1 declare 
that 1 know nothing of Herbert’s movements. 
[ don’t know where he gues or what he does. 
When I told you 1 supposed he went to 
billiards, I said what I thought might be the 
case. He may go to fifty places of an 
evening, for all I can tell. Tell me what it is 
you want found out, and I will try and do it.” 

Cyril was not one to play the spy on his 
brother; in fact, as he had just classically 
observed to the young lady, Herbert would 
have “ pitched into” him, had he found him 
attempting it. And serve him right! But 
Cyril saw that he was in her power; and 
that made all the difference. He would now 
have tracked Herbert to the ends of the earth 
at her bidding. = -. a 
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But she did not bid him. Quite the con- 
trary. Sho took her hand from Cyril’s 
shoulder, opened the door, and said she did 
not want him any longer. “ It is no matter,” 
cried she ; “‘ 1 wanted to learn something about 
Monsieur Herbert, for a reason ; but if you do 
not know it, let it pass. It is no matter.” 

Cyril departed; first of all lifting his 
eowardly face. It looked a coward’s then. 
“You'll keep counsel, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Yes. When people don’t offend me, I 
don’t offend them.” 

She stood at the door after he had gone 
down, half in, half out of the room, apparently 
in deep thought. Presently footsteps were 
heard coming up, and she retreated and 
closed the door. 

They were those of Herbert. He went on 
to his room, remained there a few minutes, 
and then came out again. Mademoiselle had 
the door ajar as he descended. Her quick 
eye detected that he had been giving a few 
finishing touches to his toilette—brushing his 
hair, pulling down his wristbands, and various 
other little odds and ends of dandyism. 

‘““And you do that to play billiards!” 
nodded she, inwardly, as she looked after 
him. ‘I'll see, monsieur.”’ 

Upstairs with a soft step went she, to her 
own chamber. She reached from her box a 
long and loose dark-green cloak, similar to 
those worn by the women of France and 
Flanders, and a black silk quilted bonnet. 
it was her travelling attire, and she put it on 
now. Then she locked her chamber door 
behind her, and slipped down into the dining- 
room, with as soft a step as she had gone up. 

Passing out at the open window, she kept 
tolerably under cover of the trees, and gained 
the road. It was quite dusk then, but she 
recognized Herbert before her, walking with 
@ quick step. She put on a quick step also, 
keeping a safe distance between herself and 
him. He went through the town, to the 
London road, and turned into Atterly’s field. 
The governess turned into it aftor him. 

There she stopped under the hedge, to 
reconnoitre. A few minutes, and she could 
distinguish that he was joined by some young 
girl, whom he met with every token of 
respect and confidence. A strange cry went 
forth on the evening air. 

Herbert Dare was startled. 
was that ?” he exclaimed. 

Anna had heard nothing. “It must have 
been one of the lambs in the field, Herbert.” 

** It was more like a human voice in pain,” 
observed Herbert. But they heard no more. 

They began their usual walk—a few paces 
backward and forward, beneath the most 
sheltered part of the hedge, Anna taking his 
arm. emoiselle could see, as well as the 
darkness allowed her; but vee han not 
hear. Her face, ing out of the shadowy 
Wonnet, was not Pike. the face of a tiger. 

She crawled away. She had noticed as she 


* What noise 


turned into the field an iron gate that led into 
the garden, which the hedge skirted. She 
crept round to it, found it locked, and 
mounted it. It had spikes on the top, but 
the signora would not have cared just then 
had she found herself impaled. She got safe 
over it, and then considered how to reach the 
spot where they stood without their hearing her. 

Would she be baffled? She be bafiled! 
No. She cies a down, unlaced her boots, 
and stole softly on in her stockings. And 
there she was! almost as close to them as 
thoy were to each other. 

Where had the signora heard those gentle, 
timid tones before? A lovely girl, looking 
httle more than a child, in her modest Quaker 
dress, rose to her mind’s eye. She had seen 
her with Miss Ashley. She—the signora— 
knelt down upon the earth, the better to 
catch what was said. 

*‘ Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves.” It is a proverb too often exem- 
plified, as the signora could have told that 
night. Herbert Dare was accounting for his 
late appearance, which ho laid to the charge 
of the governess. He gave a description of 
the interview she had volunteered him in the 
garden at home—more ludicrous, perhaps, 
than true, but certainly not complimentary 
to the signora. Anna laughed; and the lady 
on the other side gathered that this was not 
the first time she had formed a topic of merri- 
ment between them. You should have seen 
her face. Pour plaisir, as she herself might 
have said. 

She stayed out the interview. When it was 
over, and Herbert Dare had departed, she 
put on her boots and mounted the gate again ; 
but she was not so agile this time, and a spike 
entered her wrist. Binding her handkerchief 
round it, to arrest the blood, she returned to 
Pomeranian Knoll. 

Five hundred questions were showered upon 
her when she entered the drawing-room, 
looking calm and impass:ble av ever. Not a 
tress of her elaborate braids of hair was out 
of place; not a fold awry in her dress. Much 
wonder had been excited by her failing to 
appear at tea; Minny had druinmed a waltz 
on her chamber door, but mademoiselle would 
not open it, and would not speak. 

‘TI cannot speak when J am lying down 
with those vilaine headaches,’ remarked 
mademoiselle. 

** Have you a headache, mademoiselle ? ” 
asked Mrs. Dare. ‘* Will you have a cup of 
tea brought up ?” 

Mademoiselle declined the tea. 
not thirsty. 

“What have you done to your wrist, 
mademoselle ?’’ called out Herbert, who was 
stretched on a sofa, at the far end of the room. 

‘** My wrist ? Oh, I scratched it.” 

** How did you manage that ?”’ 

“Ah, bah! it’s nothing,” responded 
mademoiselle. 


She was 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE QUARREL. 


Iv is grievous, when ill-feeling arises between 
brothers, that that ill-feeling should be 
cherished instead of being subdued. But 
such was the case with Anthony and Herbert 
Dare. By the time the sunny month of May 
came in, matters had grown to such a height 
between them, that Mr. Dare found himself 
compelled to interfere. It was beginning to 
make things in the house uncomfortable. 
They would meet at meals, and not only 
abstain from speaking to each other, but take 
every possible opportunity of showing mutual 
and marked discourtesy. No positive out- 
break between thom had as yet taken place 
in the presonce of the family : but it was only 
smouldering, und might be daily looked for. 

Mr. Dare, so far as the original cause went, 
blamed his eldest son. Undoubtedly Anthony 
had been solely in fault. It was a dishonour- 
able, ungenerous, unmanly act, to draw his 
brothes mto trouble, and to do it plausibly 
and deceitfully. At the prisent stage of the 
affair, Mr. Dare saw occasion to blame Herbert 
more than Anthony. “It is you who kee 
up the ball, Herbert,” he said to him. “ If 
you would suffer the matter to die away, 
Anthony would do sv.’ “Of course he 
would,” Herbert replied. ** He hus served his 
turn, and would be glad that it should end 
there.” 

It was in vain that Mr. Dare talked to them. 
A dozen times did he recommend them to 
“shake hands and make it up.” Neither 
appeared inclined to take the advice. Anthony 
was sullon. He would have been content to 
let the affair drop quietly into oblivion: 
perhaps, as Herbert said, had been glad that 
it should so drop; but, make the slightest 
move towards it, he would not. Herbert 
openly said that he'd not shake hands. If 
Anthony wanted ever to shake hands with 
him again, let him pay up. 

There lay the grievance; “ paying up.” 
The bills, not paid, were a termble thorn in 
the side of Herbert Dare. He was responsible, 
and he knew not ono hour from another but 
he might be arrested on them. To soothe 
matters betweon his sons, Mr. Dare would 
willingly have taken the charge of payment 
upon himself, but he had positively not the 
money to do it with. In point of fact, Mr. 
Dare was growing seriously embarrassed on 
his own score. He had had a great deal of 
trouble with his sons, with Anthony in par- 
ticular, and he had grown sick and tired of 
helping them out of pecuniary difficulties. 
Still, he would have relieved Herbert of this 
one nightmare, had it been in his power. 
Herbert had been deluded into it, without 
any advantage to himself; therefore Mr. 
Dare had the will, could he have managed it, 


to help him out. He told Herbert that, he . 
would see what he could do after a while. 
The promise did not relieve Herbert of present 
fears; neither did it restore peace between 
the malcontents. Had Herbert been relieved 
of that particular embarrassment, others 
would have remained to him; but that fact 
did not in the least lessen his soreness, as to 
the point in question. 

It was an intensely hot day; far hotter 
than is usual at the season ; and the afternoon 
sun streamed full on the windows of Pome 
ranian Knoll, suggesting thoughts of July, 
instead of May. A gay party—at any rate, 
@ party dressed in gay attire—were crossing 
the hall to enter a carriage that waited at the 
door. Mr. Dare, Mrs. Dare, and Adelaide. 
Mrs. Dare had always been given to gay 
attire, and her daughters had inherited her 
taste. They wero going to dine at a friend’s 
house, a few miles’ distance from Helstonleigh. 
The invitation was for seven o’clock. It was 
now striking six, the dinner-hour at Mr. 
Dare’s. 

Minny, looking half melted, had perched 
herself upon the end of the balustrades to 
watch the departure. 

* You'll fall, child.” said Mr. Dare. 

Minny laughed, and said there was no 
danger of her falling. She wondered what 
her father would think if he saw her sometimes 
at her gymnastics on the balustrades, taking 
« sweeping slide from the top to the bottom. 
She generally contrived that he should not 
see her; or mademoiseclle either. Made- 
moiselle had caught sight of the performance 
once, and had given her a whole French fable 
to learn by way of punishment. 

‘** Are we to have strawberries for dinner, 
mamma ?”’ asked Minny. 

“You will have what I have thought 
proper to order,” replied Mrs. Dare rather 
sharply. She was feeling hot and cross. 
Something had put her out while dressing. 

“I think you might wait for strawberries 
until they are ripe in our own garden; not 
buy them regardless of cost,’’ interposed Mr. 
Dare, speaking for the general benefit, but 
not to any one in particular. 

Minny dropped tho subject. “ Your dress 
is turned up, Adelaide,” said she. 

Adelaide looked languidly behind her, and 
a maid, who had followed them down, 
advanced and put right tho refractory dress ; 
«a handsome dress of pink silk, glistening with 
its own richness. At that moment Anthony 
entered the hall. He had just come home 
to dinner, and looked in a very bad humour. 

** How late you'll be!” he cried. 

“Not at all. We shall drive there in an 
hour.” 

They swept out at the door, Mrs. Dare and 
Adelaide. Mr. Dare was about to follow them. 
when a@ sudden thought 5 ae to strike 
him, and he turned back and addreguegd 
Anthony. 
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“You young men take care that you don't 

t quarrelling with each other. Do you 

ear, Anthony ?”’ 

“I hear,” ungraciously replied Anthony, 
not turning to speak, but continuing his 
way up to his dressing-room. He probably 
regarded the injunction with contempt, for it 
was too much in Anthony Dare’s nature 
80 to regard all advice, of whatever kind. 
Nevertheless it had been well that he had 
given heed to it. 11 had been well that that last 
word to his father had been one of affection ! 

Dinner was served. Anthony, in the 
absence of Mr. and Mrs. Dare, took the head. 
Rosa, with a show of great parade and core- 
mony, assumed the seat opposite to him and 
said she should be mistress. Minny responded 
that Rosa was not going to be mistress over 
her, and the governess desired Miss Rosa not 
to talk so loudly. Rather derogatory checks, 
these, to the dignity of a “ mistress.”’ 

Herbert was not at table. Irregular as the 
young Dares were in many of their habits, 
they were generally home to dinner. Minny 
wondered aloud where Herbert was. Anthony 
replied that he was “ skulking.”’ 

** Skulking !’’ echoed Minny. 

“* Yes, skulking,” angrily repeated Anthony. 
* He left the office at thiee o’clock, and has 
never been near it since. And the governor 
left at four !”’ he added, in a tone that seemed 
to say he considered that also a grievance. 

‘* Where did Herbert go to ?”’ asked Rosa. 

“I don’t know,” responded Anthony. “I 
only know that I had a double share of 
work to do.” 

Anthony Dare was no friend to work. And 
having had to do a little more than he would 
have done had Herbert remained at his post, 
had considerably aggravated his temper. 

“Why should Monsieur Herbert go away 
and leave you his work to do ?”’ inquired the 
governess, lifting her eyes from her plate to 
Anthony. 

“I shall take care to ask him why,” 
returned Anthony. 

‘It is not fair that he should,” continued 
mademoiselle. “I would not have done it 
for him, Monsieur Anthony.” 

** Neither should I, had I not been obliged,”’ 
said Anthony, not in the least relaxing from 
his ill-humour, either in looks or tone. “It 
was work that had to be done before post- 
time, and one of our clerks is away on business 
to-day.” 

Dinner proceeded to its close. 
hesitated, unwilling to remove the cloth. 
“‘ Is it to be left for Mr. Herbert ?”’ he asked. 

“No!” imperiously answered Anthony. 
“Tf he cannot come in for dinner, dinner 
shall not be kept for him.” 

‘* Cook is keeping the things by the fire, sir.” 

‘‘ Then tell her to save herself the trouble.”’ 

So the nanan was nance and dessert put 
on. To Minny’s inexpressible disappointmen 
it turned out that there were no strawberries. 


Joseph 
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This put her into an ill-humour, and she left 
the table and the room, declaring she would 
not touch anything else. Mademoiselle Var- 
sini called her back, and ordered her to her 
seat ; she would not permit so great a breach 
of discipline. Cyri! and George, who were 
not under mademoiselle’s control, gulped 
down a glass of wine, and hastened out to 
keep an engagement. It was a very innocent 
one; a cricket match had been organized for 
the evening, by some of the old college boys ; 
and Cyril and George were amongst the 
players. It has never been mentioned that 
Mr. Ashley, in his strict sense of justice, had 
allowed Cyril the privilege of spending his 
evenings at home five nights in the week, a3 
he did to William Halliburton. 

The rest remained at table. Minny, per 
force; Rosa, to take an unlimited quantity 
of oranges ; Mademoiselle Varsini, because it 
was the custom to remain. But mademoiselle 
soon rose and withdrew with her pupils; 
Anthony was not showing himself a par- 
ticularly sociable companion. He had not 
touched any dessert; but seemed to ba 
drinking a good deal of wine. a 

As they were going out of the room, 
Herbert bustled in. ‘‘ Now then, take care !”’ 
cried he, for Minny, paying little attention to 
her movements, had gone full tilt at him. 

‘**Oh! Herbert, can’t you see ?”’ cried she, 
dolefully rubbing her head. ‘‘ What made 
you so late ? Dinner’s gone away.”’ 

‘“It can be brought in again,” replied 
Herbert carclessly. ‘‘ Comme il est chaud ! 
n’est-ce pas, mademoiselle ?”’ 

This lest was addressed to the governess. 
Rosa screamed with laughter at his bad 
French, and mademoiselle smiled. “‘ You get 
on in French as you do in Italian, Monsieur 
Herbert,’ cried she. ‘‘ And that is what you 
call—backward.” 

Herbert laughed good-humouredly. He did 
not know what particular mistake he had 
made; truth to say, he did not care. They 
withdrew, and he rang the bell for his dinner. 

‘‘ Mind, Herbert,’’ cried Minny, putting in 
her head again at the door, ‘‘ papa seid you 
were not to quarrel,” 

Better, perhaps, that she had not said it ! 
Who can tell ? 

The brothers remained alone, Anthony 
sullen, and, as yet, silent. He appeared to 
have emptied the port wine decanter, and to 
be beginning upon the sherry! Herbert 
strolled past him; supreme indifference in 
his manner—some might have said con- 
tempt—and stood just outside the window, 
whistling. 

You have not forgotten that this dining- 
room window ene to the ground, The 
apartment was long and somewhat narrow, 
the window large and high, and opening in the 
centre, after the manner of a French one. The 
door was at one end of the room ; the window 
at the other. 
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Anthony was in too quarrelsome a mood to 
remain silent long. He began the skirmish by 
demanding what Herbert meant by absentin 
himself from the office for the afternoon, an 
where he had been to. His resentful tones, 
his authoritative words, were not calculated to 
win @ very civil answer. 

They did not win one from Herbert. His 
tones were resentful, too; his words were 
coolly aggravating. Anthony was not his 
master; when he was, he might, perhaps, 
answer him. Such was their purport. 

A hot interchange of words ensued. 
Nothing more. Anthony remained at the 
table; Herbert, half in, half out of the 
window, leaned against its frame. When 
Joseph returned to put things in readiness 
for Herbort’s dinner, they had subsided into 
quietness, It was only a lull in the storm. 

Joseph placed the dessert nearer Anthony’. 
end of the table, and laid the cloth across the 
other end, Herbert came into the room. 
‘What a time you are with dinner, Joseph ! ”’ 
cried he. ‘‘ One would think it was being 
cooked over again.”’ 

“ Capk’s warming it, sir.”’ 

“Warming it!’ echoed Herbert. ‘* Why 
couldn’t she keep it warm? She might be 
sure I should be home to dinner.”’ 

‘‘She was keeping it warm, sir; hut Mr. 
Anthony ordered it to be put away.” 

Now, the man had really no intention of 
making mischief when he said this: that it 
might cause ill-feeling between the brothers 
never crossed his mind, He was only anxious 
that he and the cook should stand free from 
blame; for the young Dares, when dis- 

leased with the servants, were not in the 
abit of sparing them. Herbert turned to 
Anthony. 

** What business have you to interfere with 
my dinner ? Or with anything else that con- 
cerns me ? ” 

“TI choose to make it my business,’’ inso- 
lently retorted Anthony. 

At this juncture Joseph left the room. He 
had laid the cloth, and had nothing moro to 
stay for. Better perhaps that he had re- 
mained! Surely they would not have pro- 
ceeded to extremities, the brothers, beforo 
their servant ! In a short time, sounds, as if 
both were in a terrible state of fury, resounded 
through the house from the dining-room. 
The sounds did not reach the kitchen, which 
was partially detached from the house ; 
but the young ladies heard them, and came 
running out of the drawing-room. 

The governess was in the school-room. The 
noise penetrated even there. She also came 
forth, and saw her two pupils extended over 
the balustrades, listening. At any other time 
mademoiselle would have reproved them: 
now she crept down and leaned over in 
company. 
me What can be the matter?’ whispered 

oe. 





“* Papa told them not to quarrel |!” wag all 
the answer, uttered by Minny. 

It was a terrible quarrel—there was little 
doubt of that; no child’s play. Passionate 
bursts of fury rose incessantly, now from one, 
now from the other, now from both. Hot 
recrimination ; words that were not suited 
to unaccustomed ears—or to any ears, for the 
matter of that—rose high and loud. The 
governess turned pale, and Minny burst into 
tears. 

“*Some one ought to go into the room,” 
said Rosa, ‘‘ Minny, you go! Tell them to be 
quiet,” 

“Tam afraid,” replied Minny. 

** So am I.” 

A fearful sound: an explosion louder than 
all the rest. A nvise as if some heavy weight 
had been thrown down. Had it come to 
blows ’ Minny shrieked, and at the same 
moment Joseph was seen coming along with 
a tray, Herbert’s dinner upon it. 

His presence seemed tv bring with it a sense 
of courage, and Rosa and Minny flew down 
followed by the governess, Herbert had been 
knocked down by Anthony. He was gathering 
himself up when Joseph opened the door. 
Gathering himself up in a tempest of passion, 
his white face a livid fury, as he caught hold 
of a knife from the table and rushed upon 
Anthony. 

But Joseph was too quick for him, The 
man dashed his tray on the table, seized 
Herbert, and turned the uplifted knife down- 
wards. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, sir, recollect 
yourself ! ’’ said he. 

Recollect himself then ? No. Persons, who 
put themselves into that mad state of passion, 
cannot “ recollect ’’ themselves. Joseph kept 
his hold, and the dining-room reso 
with shrieks and sobs. They proceeded from 
Rosa and Minny. They pulled their brothers 
by the coats, they implored, they entreated. 
The women servants came flying from the 
kitchen, and the Italian governess asked the 
two gentlemen in French whether they were 
not ashamed of thernselves, 

Perhaps they were. At any rate the quarrel 
was, for the time, ended. Herbert flung the 
knife upon the table and turned his white 
face upon his brother. 

‘* Take care of yourself, though ! ’’ cried he, 
in marked tones: ‘‘ I swear you shall have it 
yet.” 

They pulled Anthony out of the room, 
Rosa and Minny ; or it is difficult to say what 
rejoinder he might have made, or how vio- 
lently the quarrel might have been renewed, 
It was certain that he had taken more wine 
than was good for him; and that, gene 
speaking, did not improve the temper of 
Anthony Dare. Mademoiselle Varsini walked 
by his side, talking volubly in French, 
Whether she was sympathi or #00 
Anthony did not know. Not parti 
bright at understanding French at the beat of. 
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times, even when spoken slowly, he could not, 
in his present excitement, catch the meaning 
of a single word. Entering the drawing-room, 
he threw himself upon the sofa, intending to 
smooth down his ruffled plumage by taking 
&® nap. 

Herbert meanwhile had remained in the 
dining-room, smoothing down his ruffled 
plumage. Joseph and the cook were bending 
over the débris on the carpet. When Joseph 
dashed down his tray on the table, a dish of 
potatoes had bounded off; both dish and 
potatoes thereby coming to grief. Herbert 
sat down and made an excellent dinner. He 
was not of a sullen temper; and, unlike 
Anthony, the affair once over he was soon 
himself again. Should they come into con- 
tact again directly, there was no saying how 
it would end or what might ensue. His 
dinner over, he went by-and-by to the draw- 
ing-room. Joseph had just entered, and was 
arousing Anthony from the sleep he had 
drop into. ‘‘ One of the waiters from the 
Star-and-Garter has come, sir. He says Lord 
Hawkesley has sent him to say that the gentle- 
men are waiting for you ”’ 

**T can’t go, tell him,’’ responded Anthony, 
speaking as he looked, thoroughly out of sorts. 
“IT am not going out to-night. Here! 
Joseph !’’ for the man was turning away with 
the message. 

** Sir ?° 

‘* Take these, and bring me my slippers.” 

** These ’’ were his hoots, which he, not very 
politely, kicked off in the ladies’ presence, and 
sent flying after Joseph. The man stooped to 
pick them up and was carrying them away. 

‘“* Here !—what a hurry you are in !”’ began 
Anthony again. ‘Take lights up to my 
chamber, and the brandy, and some cold water. 
I shall make myself comfortable there for the 
night. This room’s unbearable, with its 
present company.” 

The last was a shaft levelled at Herbert. 
He did not retort, for a wonder. In fact, 
Anthony afforded little time for it. Before 
the words had well left his lips, he had left 
the room. Herbert began to whistle; its 
very tone insolent. 

It appeared almost certain that the un- 
pleasantness was not yet over; and Rosa 
audibly wished her papa was at home. 
Joseph carried to Anthony’s room what he 
required, and then brought the tea to the 
drawing-room. Herbert said he should take 
tea with them. It was rather unusual for 
him to do so ; it was very unusual for Anthony 
not to go out. Their sisters felt sure that 
they were only staying in to renew hostilities ; 
and again Rosa almost passionately wished 
for the presence of her father. 

It was dusk by the time tea was over. 
Herbert rose to leave ae room. : ii A oa 
are you going ?”’ cried mademoiselle sharply 
after him 


“That's my business,” he replied, not in 


too conciliatory a tone. Perhaps he thought 

the question proceeded from one of his sisters, 

or he was outside the door when it reached 
im. 

“* He is going into Anthony’s room !”’ cried 
Rosa, turning pale, as they heard him run 
upstairs. “‘Oh, mademoisells! what can be 
done? I think I'll call Joseph.” 

** Hush !”’ cried mademoiselle. ‘‘ Wait you 
here. I will go and see.” 

She stole out of the room and up the stairs, 
intending to reconnoitre. But she had no 
time to do so. Herbert was coming down 
again, and she could only slip inside the 
school-room door, and peep out. He had 
evidently been upstairs tor his cloak, for he 
was putting it on as he descended. 

“The cloak on a hot night like this !”’ said 
mademoiselle mentally. ‘‘ He must want to 
disguise himself !”’ 

She stopped to listen. Joseph had come 
up the stairs, bringing something to Anthony, 
and Herbert arrested him, speaking in low 
tones. 

“Don’t make any mistake to-night about 
the dining-room window, Joseph. TUT can’t 
think how you could have been so stupid 
last night !”’ 

“Sir, 1 assure you 1 left it undone, as 
usual,’ replied Joseph. ‘‘ It must have been 
master who fastened it.”’ 

** Well, take care that it does not occur 
again,’ said Herbert. ‘‘I expect to be in 
between ten and eleven; but I may be later, 
and J don’t want to ring you up again.” 

Herbert went swiftly downstairs and out, 
choosing to depart by the way, as it appeared, 
that he intended to enter—the dining-room 
window. Joseph proceeded to Anthony’s 
chamber: and the governess returned to her 
frightened pupils in the drawing-room. 

**A la bonne heure!”’ she said to them. 
** Monsieur Herbert has gone out, and I heard 
him say to Joseph that he had gone for the 
evening.” 

“Then it’s all safe!” cried Minny. And 
she began dancing round the room. ‘* Made- 
moiselle, how pale you look !”’ 

Mademoiselle had sat down in her place 
before the tea-tray, and was leaning her 
cheek upon her hand. She was certainly 
looking unusually pale. ‘‘ Enough to make 
me!” she said, in answer to Minny. ‘If 
there were to be this disturbance often in the 
house, I would not stop in it for double my 
appointements. It hus given me one of those 
vilaine headaches, and I think I shall go to 
bed. You will not be afraid to stay up 
alone, mesdeimoiselles ? ” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of now,” 

romptly answered Rosa, who had far rather 
be without her governess’s company than 
with it. ‘* Don’t sit'up for us, mademoiselle.” 

“Then J] will go at once,” said made- 
moiselle. And she wished them good night, 
and retired to her chamber. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANNA LYNN’S DILEMMA. 


It was a lovely evening. One of those warm, 
still evenings that May sometimes brings us, 
when gnats hum in the air, and the trees are 
at rest. The day had been intensely hot: 
the evening was little less so, and Anna Lynn 
leaned over the gate of their garden, striving 
to catch what of freshness there might be in 
the coming night. The garish day was fading 
into moonlight ; the di»tant Malvern hills 

rew fainter and fainter on tho view; the 
ittle lambs in the field—growing into great 
lambs now, some of them—had long lain 
down to rest: and the Thursday evening 
bells came chiming pleasantly on the ear 
from Helstonleigh. 

“How lut> he is to-night!” murmured 
Anna. ‘If he does not come soon, I shall 
not be able to stay out.” 

Even as the words passed her lips, a faint 
movement might be distinguished in the 
obscurity of the night, telling of the advent 
of Herbort Dare. Anna looked round to see 
that the windows were clear frum prying 
eyes, and went forth to meet him. 

He had halted at the usual place, under 
cover of the hedge. The hedge of sweetbriur, 
skirting that side garden into which Signora 
Varsini had made good her entrée, in the 
gratification of her curiosity. A shaded walk 
and a quiet one: very little fear there, ot 
overlookers, 

‘* Herbert, thee art late!’ cried Anna. 

“A good thing | was able to come at all,” 
responded Herbert, taking Anna’s arm within 
his own, ‘‘I thought at one time 1 must 
have remained at home, to chastise my 
brother Anthony.” 

‘* Chastise thy brother Anthony !”’ repeated 
Anna in astonishment. 

Herbert, for the first time, told her of the 
unpleasantness that existed between his 
brother and himself. He did not mention 
the precise cause; but simply said Anthony 
had behaved ill to him, and crawn down 
upon him trouble and vexation. Anna was 
all sympathy. Had Herbort told her the 
offerice had lain on his side, not on Anthuny’s, 
her entire sympathy had still been his. She 
deemed Herbert everything that was good 
and great and worthy. Anthony—what little 
she knew of him—she did not like. 


*“‘ Herbert, maybe he will be striking thee in 
secret, when thee art unprepared.”’ 

“‘Let him !”’ carelessly replied Herbert. ‘I 
can strike again. JI am stronger than he is, I 
know one thing: either he or I must leave my 
father’s house and take lodgings; we can’t 
remain in it together.” 

“It would be he to leave, would it not. 
Herbert ? Thy father would not be so unjust 
as to turn thee out for thy brother’s fault,” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Herbert. 
“T expect it is I who would havo to go, 
Anthony is the eldest, and my mother’s 
favourite.” 

Anna hfted her hand, in her innocent sur 
prise. Anthony the favourite by the side of 
Herbert ? She could not understand how so 
great an anomaly could exist. 

Interested in the topic, the time slipped on. 
During a moment of silence, when they had 
halted in their walk, they heard what was 
called the ton o’clock bell striko out from 
Helstonleigh: a bell that boomed out over 
the city every night for ten minutes before 
ten o’clock. The sound startled Anna. She 
had indeed overstayed her time. 

“One moment, Anna!” cried Herbert, as 
she was prepuring to fly off. ‘‘ There ean’t 
be any such hurry. Hestor will not© — | 
to bed yet, on a hot night like this. I wanted 
you to return me that book, if you have done 
with it. It w not mine, and I have been 
asked for it.” 

Truth to say, Anna would be glad to return 
it. The book was Moore’s ‘“ Lalla Rookh,” 
and Anna had been upon thorns all the time 
she had been roading it, lest by some unlucky 
mishap it might reach the eycs of Patience, 
She thought it everything that was beautiful ; 
she had read pages of 1t over and over again 3 
they wore for her a strange enchantment; but 
she had a shrewd suspicion that neither 
book nor reading would be approved by 
Patience. 

“Pll bring it out to thee at once, Herbert, 
if I can,” she hastily said. “If not, I will 
give it thee to-morrow evening.” 

‘“Not so fast, young lacy,” said Herbert, 
laughing, and detaining her. ‘‘ You may nct 
come back again. I'll wish you good night 
now.” 

‘‘Nay, please thee let me go! What will 
Hester say to me?” 

Scarcely giving a moment’ to the adi 
Anna sped with swift feet to the garden gate. 
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” ait the moment she was within the barrier, 
wand had turned the key, she began—little 
dissembler that she was !—to step on slowly, 
in a careless, nonchalant manner, looking up 
at: the sky, turning her head to the trees, in 
no more hurry apparently than if bed-time 
were three hours off. Sno had seen Hester 
Dell standing at the house door. 

“Child,” said Hester gravely, 
shouldst not stay out so late as this.” 

** It is so warm a night, Hester!” 

“But thee shouldst not be beyond the 
premises. Patience would not like it, It is 

ast thy bed-time, tco. Patience’s sleeping- 
aught has not come,” she added, turning to 
another subject. 

“Her sleeping-draught not come!” re- 
peated Anna in surprise. 

“It has not. Ihave been expecting the 
boy to knock every minute, or I should have 
come to see after thee. Friend Parry may 
have forgotten it.”’ 

“Why, of course he must have forgotten 
it,” said Anna, inwardly promising the boy a 
sixpence for his forgetfulness. ‘‘ The medicine 
always comes in the morning. Will Patience 
sleep without it 7” 

“T fear me not. What dost thee think ? 
Suppose I were to run for it ?” 

‘Yes, do, Hester.” 

They went in, Hester closing the back door 
and locking it. She put on her shawl and 
bonnet, and was going out at the front door 
when the clock struck ten. 

‘It is ten o’clock, child,” she said to Anna. 
“Thee go to bed. Thee needst not sit up. 
Pil take the latch-key with me and let myself 
in.’ 

“Oh, Hester! 
yet,” returned Anna fretfully. 
summer’s evening.’ 

‘But thee hadst better, child,” urged 
Hester. ‘‘Patience has been angry with me 
once or twice, saying I suffer thee to sit up 
late. A pretty budget she will be telling thy 
father on his return! Thee goto bed, Thy 
candle is ready here on the slab. Good 


ight.” 

Hester departed, shutting fast the door, 
and carrying with her the latch-key. Anna, 
fully convinced that friend Parry’s forgetful- 
neas, or the boy’s, must have been designed 
AB & ial favour to herself, went softly into 
the best parlour to take the book out of her 
pretty work-table. 

But the room was dark, and Anna could 
not find her keys. She believed she had left 
her keys on the top of this very work-table ; 
but feel as she would she could not place her 
hands upon them. With @ word of im- 

ati , lest, with all her hurry, Herbert 
Dare should be gone before she could return 
to him with the book, she went to the kitchen, 

hted the chamber candle ken of by 
aa placed ready for her use, and 
:q@ueried it inte the parlour, 


“‘ thee 


I don’t want to go to bed 
‘It is like a 


— 


Her keys were found on the mantel-piece. 
She unlocked the drawer, took from it the 
book, blew out the candle, and ran through 
the garden to the field. 

Another minute, and Herbert would have 
left. He was turning away. In truth, he 
had not in the least expected to see*’Anna 
back again. ‘‘Then you have been able to 
come!” he exclaimed, in his surprise, 

‘Hester is gone out,” expleined Anna. 
‘“‘ Friend Parryhas forgotten to send Patience’s 
medicine, and Hester has gone for it. 
Herbert, tl.ee only think! But for Hester’s 
expecting Parry’s boy to knock at the door, 
she would heve come out here searching for 
me! She said she would, I must never 
forget the time again. There’s the book, and 
thank thee. JI am sorry and yet glad to givo 
it thee back.” 

‘‘Is that not a paradox ?”? asked Herbert, 
with a smile. “I do not know why you 
should be either sorry or glad: to be both 
seems inexplicable.” 

“IT am sorry to lose it: it is the most 
charming book I have read, and but for 
Patience 1 should like to have kept .it for 
ever,” returned Anna with enthusiasm. * But 
I always felt afraid of Hester’s finding it and 
carrying it up to Patience. Patience would 
be angry; and she might tell my father. 
ice is why I am glad to give it back to 
thee.” 

‘Why did you not lock it up?” asked 
Herbert. 

“TI did lock itup. I locked it in my work- 
table drawer. But I forget to put my keys 
in my pocket; I leave them about anywhere. 
I should have been out with it sooner, but 
that I could not find the keys.”’ 

Anna was in no momentary hurry to run in 
now. Hester was safe for full twenty minutes 
to come, therefore her haste need not be so 
great. She knew that it was past her bed- 
time, and that Patience would be wondering 
(unless by great good-fortune Patience should 
have dropped asleep) why she did not go in 
to wish her good night. But these reflections 
Anna conveniently ignored, in the charm of 
remaining longer to talk about the book. She 
told Herbert that she had been copying the 
engravings, but she must put the drawings in 
some safe place before Patience was about 
again. “Tell me tho time, please,” she 
suddenly said, bringing her chatter to a stand- 
still. 

Herbert took out his watch, and held its 
face towards the moon. “It is twelve 
minutes past ten.” 

“Then I must be going in,” said Anna. 
“She could be back in twenty minutes, and 
she must not find me out again.” ° 

Herbert turned with her, and walked to the 
gate ; pocing slowly. both of them, and talk- 
ing stul, e turned in at the gate with 
her, and Anna made no demur. No fear of 
his being seen. Patience was as safe in bed 
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as if she had been chained there, and Hester 
could not be back quite yet. Arrived at the 
door, closed as Anna had left it, Herbert put 
out his hand. ‘I suppose I must bid youa 
final good night now, Anna, he said in low 
tones. 

‘That thee must. I have to come down 
the garden again to lock the gate after thee. 
And Hester may not be more than three or 
jour minutes longer. Good night to thee, 
Herbert.”” 

‘Let me see that it is all safe for you, 
against you do go in,” said Herbert, laving 
his hand on the handle of the door to open it, 

To open it? Nay: he could not open it. 
The handle resisted his efforts. “Did you 
lock it, Anna ?”’ 

Anna smiled at what she thought his 
awkwardness. “Thee art turning it the 
wrong way, Herbert. Sce!”’ 

He withdrew his hand to give place to hers, 
and she turned the handle softly and gently 
the contrary way; that is, she essayed to 
turn it. But it would not turn for her, any 
more than it had turned for Herbert Dare. 
A sick*feeling of terror rushed over Anna, as 
w conviction of the truth grew upon her. 
Hester Dell had returned. and she was locked 
out ! 

In good truth, it was no less a calamity. 
Hest2r Dell had not gone far from the door 
on her errand, when she met the doctor’s boy 
with his basket, hastoning up with the modi- 
cine. ‘I was just coming after it,” said 
eR to him. ‘Whatever brings thee so 
ate?” 

“Mr. Parry was called out this morning 
before ho had time to make it up, and he has 
only just como home,’ was tho boy’s reply. 
‘*‘Better lato than never,’ he somewhat 
saucily added. 

“Well, so it is,’ acquiesced Hester, who 
rarely guve anything but a meek retort. And 
she turned back home, Ictting herself in with 
the latch-key. The house appeared precisely 
as she had Ieft it, oacept that Anna’s candle 
had disappeared from tho mahogany slab in 
the passage. ‘*That’s right! the child’s gone 
to bed,” soliloquised she. 

She proceeded to go to bed herself. The 
Quaker’s wus an early household. All Hester 
had to do now, was to give Patience her 
sleeping-draught. ‘‘Let me see,” continued 
Hester, still in soliloquy, ‘‘I think I did lock 
the back door.” 

To make sure, she tried the key and found 
it was not locked. Rather wondering, for she 
certainly thought she had locked it, but dis- 
missing the subject the next minute from her 
thoughts, she locked it now and took the key 
out. Then she continued her way up to 
Patience. Pationce, lying there lonely and 
dull with her night-light, turned her eyes on 
Hester. 

‘*Did thee think we had forgotten thee, 
Patience? Parry has been out all day, the 


boy says, and the physic is but this minute 
come,”’ 

‘*Where’s Anna ?”’ inquired Patience. 

“‘She is gone to bed.” 

‘“Why did she not come to me as usual ?” 

‘* Did she not come ?”’ asked Hester, 

‘‘T have seen nothing of her all the evening.” 

‘‘Maybe she thought thee’d be dozing,” 
observed Hester, bringing forward the sleep- 
ing-draught which she had been pouring into 
a wine-glass. She said no more. Her private 
opinion was that Anna had purposely ab- 
stained from the visit lest sho should receive 
a scolding for going to bed lato, her usual 
hour being half-past nine. Neither did 
Patience say any more. She was fceling that 
Anna might be a little less ungrateful. She 
took the draught, and Hester went to bed. 

And poor Anna? To describe her dismay, 
her consternation, would be a useless attempt, 
The doors were fast—the windows were fast 
also. Herbert Daro essayed to soothe her, 
but she would not be soothed. Sho sat down 
on the stop of the back door and cried 
bitterly: all her apprehensicn being for the 
t>-rrible scolding she should have from 
Patience, were it found out; the worse than 
scolding if Patience told her father. 

To give Horbert Dare his due, he felt truly 
vexed at the dilemma for Anna's sake. 
Could he have let her in by getting down a 
chimney himself, or in any other impromptu 
way, and so opened the door for her, he 
would have done it. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Anna,” he 
entreated, “don’tery! Pll take caro of you. 
Nothing shall harm you. Tl not go away.” 

The more he talked, the more she cried. 
Very like a httle clild. Had Herbert Dare 
known how to break tho glass without noise 
he would have taken out «a pane in the 
kitchen window, and so reached the fastening 
and opened it. Annu, mn worse terror than 
ever, begged him not to attempt it. It would 
be sure to arouse Hester. 

‘‘But you'll be so cold, child, staying here 
all night!” he urged. ‘‘ You are shivering 
now.” 

Annu was shivering: shivering with vexa- 
tion and fear. Herbert thought 1t would be 
better that he should boldly knock up Hester ; 
and ho suggested it: nay, he presxed it, But 
the proposal sounded inore alarming to Anna 
than any that had gone before it. 1t seemed 
that there was nothing to be done. 

How long she sat there, crying and shiver- 
ing and refusing to be comforted or to hear 
reason, she could not tell. Half the night, it 
seemed. But Anna, you must remember, was 
counting time by her own state of mind, not 
by the clock. Suddenly a bright thought, as 
a ray of light, flashed into her brain. 

«There's the pantry window,” she cried, 
arresting her tears. ‘‘ How could I ever have 
forgotton it? There is no glass, and thee art 
strong enough to push in the wire.” 

This pantry window Herbert Dare had 
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 derdotwn nothing about. It was at the side of 


: the house, thickly surrounded by shrubs; @ 
square window frame, protected M wire. He 
fought his way to it amidst the shrubs; but 
to get in proved a work of time and difficulty. 
The window was at some height from the 
ground, the wire was strong. sat on 
the door-step, never stirring, leaving him to 
get in if he could, her tears falling, and terrific 
visions of Patience’s anger chasing each other 
through her mind. And the night went on. 
“ss Anna ! 3 


She could have shouted forth a cry of 
delight as she leaped up. He had entered, 
had found his way to the kitchen window, 
had gently raised it, and was softly calling to 
her. Some little difficulty still, but with 
Herbert's assistance she was safely landed, a 
great tear in her dress the only damage. He 
had managed to obtain a light by means of 
some fusees in his pocket, and had lighted a 
candle. Anna sat down on a chair, her face 
radiant through her tears. ‘How shall I 
ever thank thee?” 

He was looking at his fingers with a half- 
serious, half-mocking expression of dismay. 
The wire had torn them in many places, and 
they were bleeding. ‘I could have got in 
quicker had I forced the wire out in the 
middle,’ he observed. * but that would have 
told tales. I pushed it away from the side, 
and have pushed it back again into its place 
as well as I could. Perhaps it may escape 
notice.” 

*‘How shall I ever thank thee?” was all 
Anna could repeat in her gratitude. 

“Now you know What you must do, Anna,” 
said he. ‘‘I am going to jump out through 
the window, and be off home. You must 
shut it and fasten it after me: I’d shut it 
myself, after I’m out, but that these stains 
on my fingers would be transferred to the 
frame. And when you leave the kitchen, 
remember to turn the key of the door outside. 
Y found it turned. Do you understand ? And 
aow farewell, my little locked-out princess. 
Don’t say I have not worked wonders for you, 
as the good spirits do in the fairy tales.” 

She caught his hand in her glad delight. 
Bhe looked at him with a face full of 
gratitude. Herbert Dare bent down and took 
a kiss from the up-turned face. Perhaps he 
thought he had fairly earned the reward. 
Then he proceeded to swing himself through 
the window, feeling delighted that he had 
been able to free Anna from her dilemma. 

Before Helstonleigh arose next morning, a 

ing report was circulating through the 
city, the very air teeming with it. A report 
that Anthony Dare had been killed in the 
night by his brother Herbert. 


_| turned 


CHAPTER II. 
COMMOTION. 


THE streets of Helstonleigh, lying so still and 
quiet in the moonlight, were broken in upon 
by the noisy sound of a carriage, bowling 
through them. A carriage that was abroad 
late. It wanted very little of the time when 
the church clocks would boom out the two 
hours after midnight. Time, surely, for all 
sober people to be in bed ! 

The carriage contained Mr. Dare, his wife 
and daughter. They went, as you may 
remember, to a dinner party in the country. 
The dinner was succeeded by an evening 
gathering, and it was nearly one o’clock when 
they left the house to return. It wanted only 
five minutes to two when the carriage stopped 
at their own home, and sleepy Joseph opened 
the door to them. 

‘‘ All in bed ?”’ asked Mr. Dare, as he bustled 
into the hall. 

“‘T believe so, sir,” answered Joseph, as 
carelessly as he could speak. Mr. Dare, he 
was aware, alluded to his sons; and not 
being by any means sure upon the point, 
Joseph was willing to escape further ques- 
tioning. 

Two of the maids came forward—theo lady’s 
maid, as she was called in the family, and 
Betsy. Betsy was no other than our old 
friend Betsy Carter: once the little maid-of- 
all-work at Mrs. Halliburton’s; risen now to 
be a very fine housemaid at Mrs. Dare’s. 
They had sat up to attend upon Mrs. Dare 
and Adelaide. 

Mr. Dare had been for a long while in the 
habit of smoking a pipe before he went to bed. 
He would have told you that he could not do 
without it, If business or pleasure took him 
out, he must have his pipe when he returned, 
however late it might be. 

‘How hot itis!” he exclaimed, throwing 
back his coat. ‘‘ Leave the hall door open, 
Joseph: I'll sit outside. Bring me my pipe.” 

Joseph looked for the pipe in its appointed 
resting-place, and could not see it. It was a 
small, handsome pipe, silver-mounted, with 
an amber mouth-piece. The tobacco-jar was 
there, but Joseph could see nothing of the pipe. 

‘“‘Law! I remember!” exclaimed Betsy. 
“‘ Master left it in the dining-room last night, 
and I put it under the sideboard when I was 
doing the room this morning, intending to 
bring it away. I'll go and get it.’’ 

Taking the candle from Joseph’s hand, she 
astily into the dining-room. Not, 
however, as hastily as she came out of it. She 
rushed out, uttering a succession of piercing 
shrieks, and seized upon Joseph, The shrieks 
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echoed through the house, upstairs and down, 
and Mr. Dare came in. 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter, girl ?” 
cried he. ‘Have you seen a ghost ?” 

“Qh, sir! Oh, Joseph, don’t let go of me; 
Mr. Anthony’s lying in there, dead!”’ 

“Don’t be a simpleton,” responded Mr. 
Dare, staring at Betsy. 

Joseph gave a rather less complimentar 
reprimand, and shook the girl off. But sud- 
denly, even as the words left his lips, there 
rose up before his mind’s eye the vision of the 
past evening: the quarrel, the threats, the 
violence between Anthony and Herbert. A 
strange apprehension scated itsolf in the man’s 
mind. 

‘*Be still, you donkey!’ he whispored to 
Betsy, his voice scarcely audible, his manner 
subdued, ‘I'll go in and see.” 

Taking the candle, he went into the dining- 
room. Mr. Dare followed. The worst thought 
that occurred to Mr, Dare was, that Anthony 
might have taken more wine than was good 
for him, and had fallen down, helpless, in the 
dining-room. Unhappily, Anthony had been 
known®so to transgress. Only a week or two 
before——but lot that pass: it has nothing to 
do with us now. 

Mr. Dare followed Joseph in. At the upper 
end of the room, near the window, lay sume 
ong on the ground. It was surely Anthony. 
He wa3 lying on his side, his head thrown 
back, his face up-turned. A ghastly face, 
which sent poor Joseph’s pulses bounding on 
with a terrible fear as he looked down at it. 
The same face which had scared Betsy when 
she looked down. 

“He is stark dead!’’ whispered Juseph, with 
a shiver, to Mr. Dare. 

Mr. Dare, his own life-blood seeming to 
have stopped, bent over his son by tho light 
of the candle. Anthony appeared to be not 
only dead, but cold. In his terrible shock, 
his agitation, he still remembered that it was 
well, if possible, to spare the sight to his 
wife and daughter. Mrs. Dare and Adelaide, 
alarmed by Betsy’s screams, had run down- 
stairs, and were now hastening into the room. 

‘““Go back! go back!’ cried Mr. Dare, 
fencing them away with his hands. ‘‘ Adelaide, 
you must not come in! Julia,” he added to 
his wife, in tones of imploring entreaty, “go 
upstairs, and keep back Adelaide.” 

He half led, half pushed them across the 
hall. Mrs. Dare had never in all her life seen 
his face as she saw it now—s face of terror. 
She caught the fear; vaguely enough, it must 
be confessed, for she had not heard Anthony’s 
name, as yet, mentioned in connection with 
it. 

“What is it?’’ she asked, holding on by 
the balustrades. ‘‘What is there in the 
dining-room ?”’ 

“TI don’t know what it is,’ replied Mr. 
Dare, from between his white lips. ‘Go 
upstairs! Adelaide, go up with your mother.”’ 





Mr. Dare was stopped by more screams. 
Whilst he was preventing immediate terror 
to his wife and daughter, the lady’s maid, 
her curiosity excited beyond repression, had 
slipped into the dining-room, and peeped 
over Joseph’s shoulder. What she had ex- 
pected to see she perhaps could not have 
stated; what she did see was so far worse 
than her wildest fears, that she lost sense of 
everything. except the moment’s fear; and 
shriek after shriek echoed from her. 

A scene of confusion ensued. Mrs. Dare 
tried to force her way to the room; Adelaide 
followed her; Betsy began bewailing Mr. 
Anthony, by name, in wild words. And the 
sleepers, above, came flocking out of their 
chambers, with trembling limbs and white 
faces, 

Mr. Dare put his back against the dining- 
room door. ‘Girls, go back! Julia, go 
back, for the love of Heaven! Mademoiselle. 
is that you? Beso good as to stay where you 
are, and keep Rosa and Minny with you.” 

‘*Mais, qu’est-ce que c’est, donc?” ex- 
claimed mademoiselle, speaking, in her 
wonder, in her most familiar tongue, and. 
truth to say, paying little heed to Mr. Dare’s 
injunction. ‘‘Y a-t-il du malheur arrivé ?”’ 

Betsy went up to her. Botsy recognised 
her as one not of the family, to whom she 
could ease her overflowing mind. The same 
thought had occurred to Betsy as to Joseph. 
“Poor Mr. Anthony’s lying in there dead. 
maimzel,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Mr. Herbert must 
have killed him.,”’ 

Unheeding the request of Mr. Dare, un- 
mindful of the deficiences or want of 
elegance in her costume, which consisted of 
what she called a peignoir, and a borderless 
calico nightcap, mademoiselle flew down to 
the hall and slipped into the dining-room. 
Some of the others slipped in also, and a sad 
scene ensued. What with wife, governess, 
servants, and children, Mr. Dare was power- 
less to end it. Mademoiselle went straight up, 
gave one look, and staggered back against the 


wall. 
““ C’est vrai!’’? she muttered. ‘‘C’est Mon- 
shivered Mr. Dare, “y 


siour Anthony.” 

“It is Anthony,” 
fear—I fear violence has been dono him.” 

The governess was breathing heavily. Sha 
looked quite as ghastly as did that upturned 
face. ‘‘ But why should it be?” she asked, 
in English. ‘‘Who has done it?” 

Ah, who had done it! Joseph’s frightened 
faca seemed to say that he could tell if hae 
dared, Cyril bounded into the room, and 
clasped one of the arms, But he let it fall 
again. ‘‘It is rigid!” he gasped. “Is he 
dead ? Father! he can’t be dead!” 

Mr. Dare hurried Joseph from the room— 
hurried him across the hall to the door. He, 
Mr. Dare, seemed so agitated aa scareley to 
know what he was about. ‘“ Make all haste," 
he said ; ‘‘the nearest surgeon.” 


th. 
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“Sir,” whispered Joseph, turning when he 
was outside the door, his agitation as great as 
his master’s: ‘I’m afraid it’s Mr. Herbert 
who has done this.” 

“Why ?” sharply asked Mr. Dare. 

“They had a dreadful quarrel this evening, 
sir, after you left. Mr. Herbert drew a knite 
upon his brother. I got in just in time to 
stop bloodshed, or it might have happened 


then.” 
Mr. Dare cuppressed a groan. ‘Go off, 
Joseph, and bring a doctor here. He may 


not be past reviving, Milbank is the nearest. 
If he is at home, bring him; if not, get 
anybody.”’ 

Joseph, without Lis hat, sped across the 
lawn, and gained tho entrance gate at the 
very moment that a gig was passing. By the 
light of a lamp, Joseph saw that it contained 
Mr. Glenn, the surgeon, driven by his servant. 
He had been on a lata professional visit into 
the country. Joseph shouted running before 
the horse in his excitement, and the man 
pulled up. 

‘“What’s the matter, Joseph ?”’ asked Mr. 
Glenn. ‘“ Any one ill?” 

Som*what curious to say, Mr. Glenn wa3 
the usual medical attendant of the Dares. 
Joseph explained as well as he could. Mr. 
Anthony had been found lying on the dining- 
room carpet, to all appearance dead. Mr. 
Glenn des?ended. 

‘Anything up at your place?” asked a 
policeman, who had just come by, on his 
beat.” 

“TY should think there is,’’ returned Joseph. 
**One of the gentlemen’s been found dead.” 

** Dead !”’ echced the policeman. ‘ Which 
of them is it ?”’ he asked, ufter a pause. 

“Mr, Anthony.” 

“Why, I saw him turn in here about half- 
past eleven !”’ observed the officer, ‘*‘ He is in 
a fit, perhaps.” 

**Why do you say that?” asked Joseph. 

‘** Because he had been taking a drop too 
much. He could hardly walk. Somebody 
brought him as far as the gate.” 

Mr. Glenn had hastened on The policeman 
followed with Joseph. Followed, possibly, 
to gratify his curiosity; possibly, because he 
thought his services might be in some way 
required. When the two entered the dining- 
room, Mr. Glenn was kneeling down to examine 
Anthony, and sounds of distress came on 
their ears froma distance. They were caused 
by the hysterics of Mrs. Dare. 

“(Is he dead, sir?’’ asked the policeman, 
in a low tone. 

‘‘He has been dead the-e two or three 
hours,” was Mr. Glenn’s reply. 

But it was not a fit. It was not anything 
s0 innocent. Mr. Glenn found that the cause 
of death was a stab inthe side. Death, he 
believed, must have been instantaneous ; and 
the hemorrhage was chiefly internal. There 

were very few stains on the clothes. 


‘*What’s this!” cried Mr. Glenn. 

He was eee at some large substance on 
which Anthony had fallen. It proved to be 
a cloak. Cyril—and some others present— 
recognised it as Herbert’s cloak. Where was 
Herbert? In bed? Was it possible that he 
could sleep through the noise and confusion 
that the house was in ? 

‘‘Can nothing be done?” asked Mr. Dare 
of the surgeon. 

Mr. Glenn shook his head. “He is stone 
dead, you see; dead, and nearly cold. He 
must have been dead more than two hours. 
I should say nearer three.” 

From two to three hours! Then that 
would bring the time of his death to about 
half-past eloven o’clock ; close upon the time 
that the policeman saw him returning home. 
Soine one turned to ask the policeman a 

uestion, but he had disappeared. Mr. 

lenn went to see what he could do for Mrs. 
Dare, whose cries had heen painful to hear, 
and Mr. Dare drew Joseph aside. Somehow 
he felt that he dared not question him in the 
presence of witnesses, lest any condemnatory 
fact should transpire to bring the guilt home 
to his second son. In spite of the sight of 
Anthony lying dead before him, in spite of 
what he had heard of the quarre], he could 
not bring his mind to believe that Herbert 
had been guilty of this most dastardly deed. 

‘*What time did you let him in?” asked 
Mr. Dare, pointing to his ill-fated son. 

Joseph answered evasively. ‘‘ The police- 
man said it was about half after eleven, sir.” 

‘*And what time did Mr. Herbert come 
home ?” 

In point of fact, but for seeing the cloak 
where he did see it, Joseph would not have 
known whether Mr. Herbert was at home 
yet. He felt there was nothing for it but to 
tell the simple truth to Mr, Dare—that the 
gentlemen had been in the habit of letting 
the:nselve: in at any hour they pleased, the 
dining-room window being left unfastened for 
them. Joseph made the admission, and Mr, 
Dare received it with anger. 

‘“‘I did it by their orders, sir,’’ the man 
said, with deprecation. ‘If you think it was 
wrong, perhaps you'll put things on a better 
footing forthe future. But, to wait up every 
night till its pretty near time to rise again, is 
what I can’t do, or anybody else. Flesh and 
blood is but mortal, sir, and couldn’t stand 
it.” 

“But you were not kept up like that?” 
cried Mr. Dare. 

‘“ Yes, sir, I was. If one of the gentlemen 
wasn't out, the other would be. I told them 
it was impossible I could be up nearly all 
night and every night, and rise in the morning 
just the same, and do my work in the day. 
So they took to have the dining-room window 
left open, and came in that way, and I went 
to rest at my proper hour. Mr. Cyril and 
Mr. George, too, they are taking to stay out.” 
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“The house might have been robbed over 
and over again!” exclaimed Mr. Dare. 

‘*I told them so, sir. But they laughed at 
me. They said who'd be likely to come 
through the grounds end up to the windows 
and try them? At any rate, sir,” added 
Joseph, as a last excuse, ‘‘they ordered it 
dene. And that’s how it is, sir, that I don’t 


know what time either Mr. Anthony or Mr. 


Herbert came in last night.” 

Mr. Dare said no more. The fruits of the 
way in which his sons had been reared were 
coming heavily home to him. He turned to 
go upstairs to Herbert’s chamber. On the 
bottgm stairs, swaying herself to and fro in 
her peignoir, a staring print, all the colours of 
the rainbow, sat the governess. She lifted 
her white faco as Mr. Dare approached. 

‘Ts he dead ?”’ 

Mr. Dare shook his head. ‘The surgeon 
says he has been dead ever since the beginning 
of the night.” 

‘‘And Monsieur Herbert? 1s he dead ?” 

‘“‘He dead!” repeated Mr. Dare in an 
accent,of alarm, fearing possibly she might 
have a motive for the question. ‘ What 
should bring him also dead ? Mademoiselle, 
why do you ask it?” 

‘*Eh, me, don’t know,’ 
“T am bewildered with it all. 
he be dead, and not the other ? 
either be dead ?”’ 

Mr. Dare saw that she did look bewildered ; 
scarcely in her senses. She had a white 
handkerchief in her hand, and was wiping the 
moisture from her scarcely less white face. 
“Did you witness the quarrel hetween 
them ?”’ he inquired, supposing that she had 
done yo by her words. 

“Tf I did, 1 not tell,’ she vehemently 
anawered, her English less clear than usual. 
“If Joseph say—I hear him say it to you 
just now—that Monsieur Herbert took a 
knife to his brother, I not give testimony tu 
it. What affair is it of mine, that I should 
tell against one or the other ? Who did it ? 
—who killed him ?”’—she rapidly continued. 
‘“It was not Monsieur Herbert. No, 1 will 
say always that it was not Monsieur Herbert, 
He would not kill his brother.’’ 

“J do not think he would,” earnestly spoke 
Mr. Dare. 

_ ‘No, no, no!” said mademoiselle, her voice 
rising with her emphasis. ‘* He never kill his 
brother ; he not enough méchant for that.”’ 

‘* Perhaps he has not come in ?”’ cried Mr. 
Dare, catching at the thought, 

Betsy Carter answered the words. She had 
stolen up in the general restlessness, and 
halted there. °*‘He must be come in, sir,’”’ 
she said ; ‘‘ else how could his cloak be in the 
dining-room? They are saying that it’s Mr. 
Herbert’s cloak which was under Mr. 
Anthony.” 

‘* What has Mr. Herbert’s cloak to do with 
his coming in or not coming in ?”’ sharply 


’ 


she answered. 
Why should 
Why should 


asked Mr. Dare. ‘‘He would not be wearing 
his cloak this weather.” 

‘*But he does wear it, sir,’’ returned Betsy. 
‘*He went out in it to-night.” 

“Did you see him?” sternly asked Mr. 
Dare. ; 

“If T hadn’t seen him, I couldn’t have told 
that he went out in it,’”’ independently replied 
Betsy, who, like her mother, was fond of 
maintaining herown opinion, ‘Iwas looking 
out of the window in Miss Adelaide’s room, 
and I saw Mr. Herbert go out by way of the 
dining-room window towards the entrance- 
gate.” 

‘** Wearing his cloak ?” 

‘‘Wearing his cloak,’’ assented Betsy, ‘I 
hoped he was hot enough in it.” 

‘The words seemed to carry terrible convic- 
tion to Mr. Dare’smind. Unwilling to believe 
the girl, he sought Joseph and asked him. 

‘* Yes, for certain,’ Joseph answered. ‘Mr. 
Herbert, as he was coming downstairs to go 
out, stopped to speak to me, sir, and he was 
fastening his cloak on then.” 

Minny ran up, bursting with grief and 
terror as she seized upon Mr. Dare. *‘* Papa! 
papa ! is it true ?”? she sobbed. 

“1s what true, child ?”’ 

“That it was Herbert? They are saying so,” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Dare. Carrying a candle, 
he went up to Herbert’s room, his heart 
aching, That Herbert could sleep through 
the noiso was surprising; and yot, not much 
so. His room was more remote from the 
house than were the other rooms, and looked 
towards the back But, had he slept through 
it? When Mr. Dare went in, he was sitting 
up in bed awaking, or pretending to awake, 
from sleep. The window, thrown wide open, 
may have contributed to deaden any sound 
inthe house. “Can you sleep through this, 
Herbeit ?”’ cried Mr. Dare. 

Herbert stared, and rubbed his eyes, and 
stared again, us one bewildered. ‘Is that 
vou, father ?”’ he presently cried. ‘+ What is 
1% 2”? 

‘‘Herbert,” said his father, in low tones of 
pain, of dread ; ‘‘ what have you been doing 
to your brother ?” 

Herbert, as if not understanding the drift 
of the question, stared more thanever. “TI 
have done nothing to him,” he presently 
said. ‘Do you mean Anthony ?” 

‘‘ Anthony is lying on the dining-room floor 
killed— murdered. Herbert, who did wt?” 

Herbert Dare sat motionless in bed, looking 
utterly lost. That ho could not understand, 
or was affecting not to understand, was 
evident. ‘Anthony is—what do you say, 
sir ?”’ 

‘s He is dead ; he is murdered,’ repiied Mr. 
Dare. ‘Oh, my son, my son, say you did 
not do it! for the love of heaven, say you 
did not do it!” And the unhappy fathee 
burst into tears and sank down on the bed, 
utterly unmanned. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
ACCUSED. 


THE grey dawn of the early May morning 
was breaking over the world—over the group 
gathered in Mr. Dare’s dining-room. That 
gentleman, his surviving sons, a stranger, a 
constable or two; and Sergeant Delves, who 
had been summoned to the scene. Sundry 
of the household were going in and out, of 
their own restless, curious accord, or by 
summons. The sergeant was making inquiries 
into the facts and details of the evening. 
Anthony Dare—as may be remembered — 
had sullenly retired to his room, refusing to 
go out when the message came to him from 
Lord Hawkesley. It appeared, by what 
was afterwards learnt, that he, Anthony 
Dare, had made an appointment to meet 
Hawkesley and some other men at the Star- 
and-Garter hotel, where Lord Hawkesley 
was staying; the proposed amusement of the 
evening being cards. Anthony Dare remained 
in his chamber, solacing his chafed temper 
with brandy-and-water, until the waiter from 
the Star-and-Garter appeared a second time, 
bearing a note. This note Sergeant Delves 
had found in one of the pockets, and had it 
now open before him. It ran as follows :— 


“Dear Dare, — We are all here waiting, 
and can’t make up the tables without you. 
What do you mean by shirking us? Come 
along, and don’t be a month over it.— Yours, 

‘* HAWKESLEY.”’ 


This note had prevailed. Anthony, possibly 
repenting of the solitary evening to which he 
had condemned himself, put on his boots 
again and went forth: not—itis not pleasant 
to have to record it, but it cannot be con- 
cealed—not sober. He had taken ale with 
his dinner, wine ufter it, and brandy-and- 
water in his room. The thres combined had 
told upon: him. 

On his arrival at the Star-and-Garter, he 
found six or seven gentlernen assembled. 
But, instead of sitting down there in J.ord 
Hawkesley’s room, it was suddenly decided 
to adjourn to the lodgings of a Mr. Brittle, 
hard by; a young Oxonian, who had 
been plucked in his Little Go, and was sup- 
posed to be reading hard to avoid a second 
similar catastrophe. They went to Mr. 
Brittle’s and sat down to cards, over which 
brandy-and-water and other drinks were in- 
troduced. Anthony Dare, by way of quench- 
ing his thirst, did not spare them, and was 
not particular as to the sorte. The consequence 
was that he soon became most disagreeable 
company, snarling with all around ; in short, 
unfit for play. This coniretemps put the rest 
of-the party out of sorta, and they broke up. 
But for that, they might probably have sat 
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on, until morning, and that poor unhappy 
life have been spared. There was no knowing 
what might have been. Anthony Dare was 
in no fit state to walk alone, anc one of them, 
Mr. Brittle, undertook to see him home. Mr. 
Brittle left him at the gate, and Anthony 
Dare stumbled over the lawn and gained the 
house. After that, nothing further was 
known. So much as this would not have 
been known, but that, in hastening for Delves, 
the policeman had come across Mr. Brittle. 
It was only natural that the latter, shocked 
and startled, should bend his steps to the 
scene; and from him they gathered the 
account of Anthony’s movements abroad. 

But now came the difficulty. Who had let 
Anthony in? Noone. There was little doubt 
that he had made his way through the dining- 
room window. Joseph had turned the key of 
the front door at eleven o’clock, and he had 
not been called upon to open it until the 
return of Mr. and Mrs. Dare. The policeman 
who happened to be passing when Anthony 
came home—or it may be more correct to 
say, was brought home—testified to the 
probable fact that he had entered vy means 
of the dining-room window. The man had 
watched him: had seen that, instead of 
making for the front door, wgich faced the 
road and was in view, he had stumbled across 
the grass, and disappeared down by the side 
of the house. On this side the dining-room 
window was situated: therefore it was only 
reasonable to suppose that Anthony had so 
entered. 

‘Had you any motive in watching him?” 
asked Sergeant Delves of this man. 

‘*None, except to see that he did not fall,” 
was the reply. ‘‘When the gentleman who 
brought him home loosed his arm, he told 
him, in a joking way, not to get kissing the 
ground as he went in; and I thought I’d 
watch him that 1 might go to his asyistance 
if he did fall, He could hardly walk: he 
pitched about with every step.” 

«Did he fall] ?”’ 

‘‘No; ho managed to kee 
should think he was a goo 
getting over the grass plat.” 

«Did the gentleman remain to watch him ?” 

“No, not for above a minute. He just 
waited to see that he got safe over the gravel 
path on to the grass, and then he went back.”’ 

**Did you see anyone else come in? About 
that time ?—or before it ?—or after it ? 

The man shook his head. ‘I didn’t see 
anyone else at all. I shut the gate after Mr, 
Anthony, and I didn’t see it opened again. 
Not but what plenty might have opened and 
shut it. and gone in, too, when I was higher 
up my beat.” 

Sergeant Delves called Joseph. ‘It 
appears uncommonly odd that you should 
have heard no noise whatever,” he observed, 
‘‘A man’s movementa are not pacts y vety 
quiet when in the state descri aa being 


up. But I 
five minutes 
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that of young Mr. Dare’s. The probability is | found, he, Herbert, had not observed him. 


that he would enter the dining-room noisily. 
He'd be nearly sure to fall against the furni- 
ture, being in the dark.” 

‘It’s certain that I never did hear him,” 
replied Joseph. ‘*“We was shut up in the 
kitchen, and I was mostly nodding from the 
time I locked up at eleven till master came 
home at two. The two girls was chattering 
loud enough; they was at the table, making- 
up caps, or something of that. The cook 
went to bed at te.1; sha was tired.” 

‘‘Then, with the exception of you three, all 
the household were in bed ?”’ 

“ All of ’em—as was at home,” answered 
Joseph. ‘The governess had gone early, the 
two young ladies went about ten, Mr, Cyril 
and Mr.George went sovn after ten. They came 
home from cricket ‘dead beat’ they said, 
had supper, and went to bed soon after it.”’ 

‘‘It’s not usual for them—the young men, 
I mean—to go to bed so early, is 1t?”’ asked 
Sergeant Deives. 

‘““No, except on cricket nights,’ answered 
Joseph. ‘ After cricket they generally come 
home and have supper, and don’t go out 
again. Other nights they are mostly sure to 
be out late.” 
ss And you did not hear Mr. Herbert come 
in ? 

‘“‘Sergeant Delves, I say that I never heard 
nothing nor nobody from the time I locked 
the front door till master and missis came 
home,” reiterated Joseph, growing angry. 
‘Let me repeat it ten times over, 1 couldn't 
say it plainer. If 1 had heard e:ther of the 
gentlernen come in, TI should have gone to 
°em to see if anything was wanted. Specially 
to Mr. Anthony, knowing that he was not 
sbL2r when he went out.” 

Two po.nts appeared more particularly to 
strike Sergeant Delves. The one was, that 
no noise should have been heard; that a deed 
like this could have been committed in, as it 
appeared, absolute silence. The other was, 
that the dining-room window should have 
been found fastened inside. The latter fact 
confirmed the strong suspicion that the 
offender wa3 an inmate of the house. A person, 
not an inmate of the house, would naturally 
have escaped by the open dining-room 
window ; but todo this, and to fasten it inside 
after him was an impossibility. Every other 
window in the house. every door, had been 
securely fastened ; some in the earlier part of 
the evening, some at eleven o’clock by 
Joseph. Herbert Dare voluntarily acknow- 
ledged that it was he who had fastened the 
dining-room window. His own account was 
—and the sergeant looked at him narrowly 
while he gave it—thut he had returned home 
late, getting on for two o’clock; that he had 
come in through the dining-room, and had 
put down the window fastening. He declared 
that he had not seen Anthony. If Anthony 
had been lying there, as he was afterwards 
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But, he said,so faras he remembered, he never 
glanced to that part of the room at all, but 
had gone straight through on the other side. 
between the table and the fireplace. And if 
he had glanced to it he could have seen 
nothing, for the room was dark. Ho had no 
light, and had to feel his way. 

“Was it usual for the young gentlemen to 
fasten the window ?”’ Sergeant Delves asked 
of Joseph. And Joseph replied that they 
sometimes did, sometimes did. not. If by any 
chance Mr. Anthony and Mr. Herbert came 
in together, then they would fasten it; or if, 
when the one came in, he knew that the other 
was not out, he would equally fasten it. Mr. 
Cyril and Mr. George did not often come in 
that’ way; in fact, they were not out so late, 
generally speaking, as were their brothers. 

‘‘Precisely so,’ Herbert assented, with re- 
ference to the fastening. He had fastened 
it, believing his brother Anthony to be at 
home and in bed. When he went out the 
previous evening, Anthony had already gone 
to his room, expressing his intention not to 
leave it again that night. 

Sergeant Delves inquired—no doubt for 
reasons of his own—whether this expressed 
intention on the part of Anthony could be 
testified to by any one besides Herhert. Yes. 
By Joseph, by the governess, by Rosa and 
Minny Dare; all four had heard him say it. 
The sergeant would not trouble the young 
ludies, out requested to speak to the gover- 
ness. 

The governoss wus indignant at the request 
heing made. She was in and out amongst 
thom with her white face, in her many- 
coloured peignior. She had boen upstairs and 
partially drossed herself; had discarded the 
calico night-cap and done her huir, put on 
the peignior aguin, and come down to see 
and to listen. But she did not like being 
questioned. 

“T know nothing about it,” she said to 
the sergeant, speaking vehemently. ‘ What 
should I know about it? IL will tell you 
nothing. I went to bed before it@was well 
nine o'clock; I had 4 headache; and I never 
heard anything more till the commotion 
began. Why you ask me ?”’ 

* But you can surely tell, ma’am, whether 
or not you heard Mr. Anthony say he was 
going to his chamber for the night?” re- 
monstrated the sergeant. 

‘“‘Yos, he did say it,” she answered vehe- 
mently. ‘He said it inthesalon. He kicked 
off his boots, and told Josoph to bring his: 
slippers, and to take brandy-and-water to his 
rooin, for he should not leave it again that 


night. I never thought or knew that he had 
left it until 1 saw him lying in the dining- 
room, and they said he was dead.” 


‘‘Was Mr. Herbert present when he said he 
should go to his room for the night ?” 
‘‘He was present, I think: I think-he hed 
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bene in then to the salon. That is all I the house, 
know. I made the tea, and then my head* 


got bad, and I went to bed, I can tell you 
nothing further.” 

“Di you hear any noise in the house, 
ma'am ?’ 

‘“‘No. If there was any noise I did not 
notice it. I soon went to sleep. Where is 
the use of your asking me these things ? You 
should ask those who sat up. I shall be sick 
if you make me talk about it. Nothing of 
this ever arrived in any family where I have 
been before.” 

The sergeant allowed her to retire. She 
went to the stairs and sat down on the lower 
step, and leaned her cheek upon her hand, all 
as she had done previously. Mr. Dare asked 
her why she did not go upstairs, away from 

e confusion and bustle of the sad scene; 
but she shook her head, She did not care to 
be in her chamber alone, she answered, and 
her pupils were shut in with Madame Dare 
and Mademoiselle Adelaide. 

It is possible that one thing puzzled the 
sergeant: though what puzzled him and 
what did not puzzle him had to be left to 
conjecture, for he said nothing about it. No 
weapon had been found. The policemen had 
been searching thejroom thoroughly, had 
partly searched the house; but had come 
upon no instrument likely to have inflicted 
the wound, A carving-knife or common 
table-knife had been suggested, remembering 
the previous occurrences of the evening; but 
Mr fienn’s decided opinion was, that it must 
have been a very different instrument; some 
slender, sharp-pointed, two-edged blade, he 
thought, about six inches in length. 

The most suspicious evidence, referring to 
Herbert, was the cloak. The sergeant had 
examined it curiously, with compressed lips. 
Herbert disposed of this, so far as he was 
ooncerned—that is, if he was to be believed. 
He said that he had put his cloak on, had 
gone out in it as far as the entrance gate ; 
but finding it warmer than was agreeable, he 
had turned back, and flung it on to the 

ining-ragm table, going in, as he had come 
out, through the window. He added, as a 
little bit of confirmatory evidence, that he 
remembered seeing the cloak begin tu slide 
off the table again, that he saw it must fall 
to the ground; but, being in a hurry, he 
would not stop to prevent its doing so, or to 
pick it up. 

The sergeant never seemed to take his side- 
long glance from Herbert Dare. He had gone 
to work in his own way ; hearing the different 
accounts and conjectures, sifting this bit of 
evidence, turning about that, holding a whis- 
ered colloquy with the man who had been 
gent to examine Herbert's room: holding a 
, t whispered colloquy with Herbert him- 
: On the departure of the surgeon and 

. Brittle, who hed gone away together, he 

marched to the i 


and side doors of 


of 


locked them, and put the keys 
into his pocket. ‘‘Nobody goes out of this 
without my permission,’ qudth he, 

Then he took Mr. Dare aside. ‘Thare’s no 
mistake about this, I fear,” said he gravely. 

Mr. Dare knew what he meant. He himself 
was growing grievously faint-hearted. But 
he would not say so; he would not allow it 
to be seen that he cast, or could cast, a sus- 
picion on Herbert. ‘(It appears to me that 
—that—if poor Anthony was in the stato 
they describe, that he may have sat down or 
laid down after entering the dining-room, and 
dropped asleep,” observed Mr. Dare. ‘Easy, 
then—the window being left open—for some 
midnight housebreaker from the street to 
have come in and attacked him.” 

‘‘Pooh!” said Sergeant Delves, ‘It is no 
housebreaker that has done this. We have a 
difficult line of duty to perform at times, us 
police; and all we can do to soften matters, 
18 to go to work as genteelly as is consistent 
with the law. I’m sorry to have to say it, 
Mr. Dare, but I have felt obliged to order my 
men to keep a Jook-out on Mr. Herbert.”’ 

A chill ran through Mr. Dare. ‘It could 
not have been Herbert!” he rejoined, his 
tone one of pain, almost of entreaty. ‘‘ Mr. 
Glenn says it could not have been done later 
than half-past eleven, or so. Herbert never 
came home until nearly two.” 

‘‘Who is to prove that he was not at home 
till near two ?” 

‘‘He says he was not. I have no doubt. it 
can be proved, And poor Anthony was dead 
more than two hours before.’’ 

‘“‘Now, look you here,” cried Sergeant 
Delves, one back on a favourite phrase of 
his. ‘Mr. Glenn is correct enough as to the 
time of the occurrence: I have had some 
experience in death myself, and I’m sure he 
is not far out. But let that pass. Here are 
witnesses who saw him alive at half-past 
eleven o’clock, and you come home at two and 
find him dead. Now, let yeur son Herbert 
thus state where he was from half-past 
eleven till two. He says he was out: not 
near home at all. Very good. Only let him 
mention the place, so that we can verify it, 
and find, beyond dispute, that he was out, 
and the suspicion against him will be at an 
end, But he won’t do this,” 

‘*Not do it?” echoed Mr. Dare, 

‘He tells me point-blank that he can’t and 
he won’t. I asked him.” 

Mr. Dare turned impetuously to the room 
where he had left his second son—his eldest 
son now. ‘Here, Herbert ’—he was beginning. 
But the officer cut short the words by drawing 


him back. 

“Don’t go and make matters worse,” 

whispered he: “perhaps they'll be bad 

enough without it. Now, Lawyer Dare, 

you'll do well not to turn obstinate, for 1 am 

giving you a bit of friendly advice. You and 
have had many a transaction together, and 
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\I don’t mind going a bit out of my way for 
you, a8 I wouldn’t do for other people. The 
frost thing your son could do, would be to 

y before those chattering servants that he 
an’t or won't tell whera he has been all night, 
or half the night. It would be self -con- 
emnation at once. Ask him in private, if 
you must ask him.”’ 

Mr. Dare called his son tc him, and Herbert 
answered tu it. A policeman was sauntering 
after him, but the sergeant gave him a nod, 
and the man went pack. 

‘“‘Horbert, you say you did not come in 
until near two this morning.”’ 

‘Neither did I. It wanted about twenty 
minutes to it. The churches struck half-past 
one &8s J came through the town.” 

‘Where did you stay ?” 

‘*Well—I can’t say,” roplied Herbert. 

Mr. Dare grow agitated. ‘You must say, 
Herbert,” he hoarsely whispered, “or tako 
tne consequ2nces,’’ 

“JT can’t help the consequences,’ was 
Herbert’s answer. ‘‘ Where I was last night 
is no matter to any one, and I shall not say.” 

“Your not saying—if you can say—is just 
folly,” interposed tho sergeant. ‘It’s the 
first question the magistrates will ask when 
you are placed before them.” 

Herbert looked up angrily. ‘Place me 
before the magistrates!’’ he echoed. ‘ What 
do you mean? You will not dare to take mo 
into custody !” 

‘You have been in custody t iis half-hour,” 
coolly returned the sergeant. 

Herbert looked terribly fierce. 

“1 wil! not submit to this indignity,” he 
exclaimed. ‘I will not. Sergeant Delves, 
you are overstopping——” 

“Look here,’ interrupted the sergeant, 
drawing something from some unscen ro- 
ceptucle; anc Mr. Herbert, to his dismay, 
caught sight of a pair of handcuffs. ‘Don’t 
you force me to use them,” vsaid the officer. 
*‘You are in custody, and mu.t go before the 
magistrates; but now, you bo a gentleman, 
and I’1] use you as one.” 

“T protest upon my honour that I have had 
neither act nor part in this crime!” cried 
Herboit, in agitation, ‘Do you think 1 
would stain my hand with the sin of Cain 7” 

“What zs that on your hand 7?” asked the 
sergeant, bending forward to look mure closely 
at Herbort’s fingers. 

Herbert held them out openly enough. “I 
was doing something last night which tore 
my fingers,” he said. ‘J was trying to undo 
the fastenings of some wire. Sergeunt Delves, 
1 declare to you psolemnly, that from the 
moment when my brother went to his cham- 
ber, as witnesses have stated to you, I never 
saw him until my father brought me down 
from my bed to see him lying dead.” 

‘“You drew a knife on him not many hours 
efore, you know, Mr. Herbert!” 
‘Jt was dono in the heat of passion. He 


peovered me very much; but I should not 
ave used it. No. poor fellow! I should never 
have injured him.” 

“Well, you only make your tale good to 
the magistratos,” was all the sergeant’s 
answer. “It will be their affair as soon as 
you are before them—not mine.” 

Herbert Dare was handed back to the 
constable ; and, as soon as the justice-room 
opened, was conveyed before the magistrates 
—all, as the sergeant termed it, in a genteol, 
gentlemanly sort of way. He was char 
with the murder of his brother Anthony. 

To describe the commotion that spread 
over Helstonleigh would be beyond any pen. 
The college boys were in a strange state of 
excitement: both Anthony and Herbert Dare 
had been college boys themselves not 30 very 
long ago. Gar Halliburton—who was no 
longer a college boy, but a supernumerary— 
went home full of it. Having imparted it 
there, he thought he could not do better than 
go in and regale Patience with the news, by 
way of divertissement to her sick bed. ‘‘ May 
I come up, Patience?” ho called out from 
the foot of tho stairs. ‘I have sumething to 
tell you.” 

Receiving permission, up he flew. Patience, 
partially raised, was sewing with her hands, 
which she could just contrive to do. Anna 
sat by the window, putting the buttons on 
£0me new shirts. 

‘‘] have finished two,” criod she, turning 
round to Gar in great glee. “And my 
father’s coming home next week, he writes us 
word. Perhaps thy mother has had a letter 
from William. Look at the shirts!’ she con- 
tinued, exhibiting them. 

‘““Never mind bothering about shirts, 
now, Anna,’ returned Gar, losing sight of 
his gallantry in his excitement. ‘ Patience, 
the most dreadful thing has happened, 
Anthony Dare’s murdered !”’ 

Patience, cali Patience, only looked at Gar. 
Perhaps she did not believe it. Annu’s hands, 
holding out the shirts, were arrested midway : 
her mouth and blue eyes alike opening. 

‘“‘ He was murdered in thein dining-room in 
the night,’’ went on Gar, intent only on hig 
talo, ©The town is all up in arms; you 
never saw such an uproar. When we came 
out of school just now, we thought the French 
must have caine to invade us, by the crowds 
thera were in tho street. You couldn’t get 
near the Guildhall, where the examination 
was going on. Not moro than half a dozen 
of us were able to fight our way in. derbert 
Pars looked so pale; he was standing there, 
guarded by three policemen 

“Thoo hast a fast tongue, Gar,” interrupted 
Patience. “ Dost thee mean to say Herbort 
Dare was in custody ?” 

‘“*Of course, he was,’ replied Gar, faater 
than before. “It is he who has done it. At 
least, he is accused of it. He and Anthony 
had a quarrel yesterday, and it came te 
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ves. They were parted then; but he is 
sed to have laid wait for Anthony in 
the night and killed him.” 

“Is Anthony dead? Is he—— Anna! 
what hast thee—— ?”’ 

Anna had dropped the shirts and the 
buttons. Her blue eyes had closed, her lips 
and cheeks had grown white, her hands fell 
powerless. “She is fainting !”’ shouted Gar, 
as he ran to support her. 

‘Gar, doar,” said Patience, ‘thee shouldst 
not tell ill news quite so abruptly. Thee hast 
made me feel queer. Canst thee stretch, thy 
hands out to the bell? It will bring up 
Bester,” 





CHAPTER IV. 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 


HELSTONLEIGH could not recover its equa- 
nimity. Never had it boen so rudely shaken, 
Incidents there had been as startling ; crimes 
of as deep a dye; but, taking it with all 
its attendant circumstances, no occurrence, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, had 
excited the interest that was attaching to the 
death and assumed murder of Anthony Dare. 
The social standing of the parties, above 
that in which such unhappy incidents are 
more generally found; the conspicuous posi- 
tion they pegupiey in the town, and the very 
uncertainty—the mystery, it may be said—in 
which the affair was wrappod, wrought local 
curiosity to the highest point. 
Scarcely a shadow of doubt rested on the 
ublic mind that the deed had been done by 
erbert Dare. The Police force, actively 
engaged in searching out all the details, held 
the same opinion. In one sense, this was, 
perhaps, unfortunate; for, when strong sus- 
ion, whether of the police or of the public, 
is ially directed to one isolated point, it 
inevitably tends to keep down doubts that 
might arise in regard to other quarters. 
t saemed scarcely possible to hope that 
Horbert was not guilty. All the facts tonded 
to the assumption that he wasso. There was 
the ill-feeling known to have existed between 
himself and his brother: the quarrel and 
violence in the dining-room not many hours 
before, in which quarrel Herbert had raised a 
knife upon him. ‘‘ But for the entrance of 
the servant Joseph,” said the people, one to 
another, “the murder might have been done 
then.” Joseph had stopped evil consequences 
at the time, but he had not stopped Herbert’s 
mouth—the threat he had uttered in his 
peasion—still to be reve Terribly those 
words told now against Herbert Dare. 
Another thing that told against him, and in 
most forcible manner, was the cloak. That 
had put it on to go out nay, had been 
: ten to go out in it by the housemaid, was in- 


disputable ; and his brother was found lyi 
on this very cloak. In vain Herbert oboeied: 
when before the magistrates and at the 
coroner’s inquest, that he returned before 
leaving the gates, and had flung this cloak 
into the dining-room, finding it too hot that 
evening to wear. Ho obtained no credit. Ha 
had not been seen to do this; and the word 
of an accused man goes for littlo, All omi- 
nous, these things—all telling against him, 
but nothing, taking them collectively, as com- 
pared with his refusal to stutc where he was 
that night. He left the house between cight 
and nine, close upon nine, he thought; he 
was not sure of the exact time to a quarter 
of an hour; and he never returned to it until 
nearly two. Such was his account. ut, 
where he had been in the interim, he positively 
refused to state. 

It was only his assertion, you see, against 
the broad basis of suspicion. Anthony Dare’s 
death must have taken place, as testified by 
Mr. Glenn, somewhere about half-past eloven ; 
who was to prove that Herbert at that time 
was not at home? ‘I was not,” Herbert 
reiterated, when before the coroner. ,‘I did 
not return home till between half-past one 
and two. The churches struck the half-hour 
as I was coming through the town, and it 
would take me afterwards some ten minutes 
to reach home. It must have been about 
twenty minutes to two when I entered.” 

‘*But where were you? Where had you 
been ? Where did you come from ?”’ he was 
asked. 

‘That I cannot state,” he replied. ‘‘T was 
out upon a little business of my own ; business 
that concerns no one but myself; and I 
decline to make it public.”’ 

On that score nothing more could be ob- 
tained from him. The coroner drew his own 
conclusions; the jury drew theirs ; the police 
had already drawn theirs, and very positive 
ones. 

These were the two facts that excitod the 
ire of Sergeant Delves and his official col- 
leagues: with all their searching, they could 
find no weapon likely to have been the one 
used; and they could not discover where 
Herbert Dare had gone to thatevening. It 
happened that no one remembcored to have 
seen him passing in the town, early or late; 
or, if they had seen him, it had made no 
impression on their memory. The appearance 
of Mr. Dare’s sons was so cominon an occur- 
rence that no especial note was likely to have 
been taken of it. Herbert declared that in 
passing through West Street, Turtle, the 
auctioneer. was leaning out at his open bed- 
room window, and that he, Herbert, had 
called out to him, and asked whether he was 
star-gazing. Mr. Turtle, when applied to, 
could not corroborate this. He believed that 
he had been looking out at his window th@ 
night; he believed that it might have been 
about the hour named, getting on for two, for 
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was late going to bed, having been to a 
pper party; but he had no recollection 
atever of seeing Mr. Herbert pass, or of 
hgving been spoken to by him, or by any one 
elie. When pressed upon the point, Mr. 

rtle acknowledged that his incellests might 
nd have been in the clearest state of percep- 
tin, the supper party having heen a jovial 


ne of the jury remarked that it was very 
singular the prisoner could go through the 
dinng-room, and not observe his brother 
lying in it. The aed replied that it was 
not, singular at all. The room was in dark- 
ness, and he had felt his way through it on 
the ppposite side of the table to that where 
his brother was afterwards found. He had 
goné straight through, and up to his chamber, 
as gueny as  saeiaae not to disturb the 
house; and he dropped asleep as soon as he 
was in bed. 

Th» verdict returned was “ Wilful murder 
against Herbert Dare,” and he was committed 
to thp county gaol] to take his trial at tho 
assizes. Mr Dare’s house was beyond the 
precin:$s of the city. Sergeant Delves and his 
men renewed their inquiries; but they could 
discover no trace, either of the weapon, or of 
where Herbert Dare had passed the suspicious 
hours. The sergeant was vexed; but he 
would x0t allow that he was beaten. ‘Only 
give us time,” said he, with a characteristic 
nod, ‘‘The Pyramids of Egypt were only 
built up stone by stone.” 

Tuesday morning—the morning fixed for 
the funeral of Anthony Dare. The curious 
portion of Helstonleigh wended its way up to 
the churchyard; as it is the delight of the 
curious portion of a town to do. What asad 
sight it was! That dark object, covered hy 
its pall, carried by its attendants, followed by 
the mourners; Mr. Dare, and his sons Cyril 
and George. Ho, the father, bent his face in 
his handkerchief, as he walked behind the 
coffin to the grave. Many a man in Helston- 
leigh enjoyed a higher share of esteem and 
respect than did Lawyer Dare; but not one 
present in that crowded churchyard that 
did not feel for him in his bitter grief. Not 
one, let us hope, that did not feel to his 
heart’s core the fate of the unhappy Anthony, 
now, for weal or for woe, to answer before his 
Maker for his lifo on earth. 

That same day, Tuesday, witnessed the 
return of Samuel Lynn and William Halli- 
burton. They arrived in the evening, and of 
course the first news they were grected with 
was the prevailing topic. Few things caused 
the ever-composed Quaker to betray surprise ; 
but William was half-stunned with the news. 
Anthony Dare dead—murdered-——buried that 
very day; and Herbert in prison, awaiting 
his trial for the offence! To William the 
whole affair seemed more incredible than real. 

“Sir,” he said to his master, when, the 
following morning, they were alone together 





in the counting-house at the manufactory, 
“do you believe Herbert Dare can - 
guilty ?” 

Mr. Ashley had been gazing at William, 
lost in thought. The change we often see, or 
fancy we see, in a near friend, after a few 
weeks’ absence, was apparent in William, 
He had improved in looks; and yet those 
looks, with their true nobility, both of form 
and intellect, had been scarcely capable of 
improvement. Novertheless, it was there, 
and Mr. Ashley had been struck with it. 

‘‘T cannot say,” he replied, aroused by the 
question. ‘ Facts appear conclusively against 
him; but it seems incredible that he should 
so have lost himself. To be suspected and 
committed on such a charge is grief enough, 
without the reality of guilt.” 

‘‘So it is,” acquiescod William. 

““We feel the disgrace very keenly—as all 
must who are connocted with the Dares in 
ever so remote a degree. TJ feel it, William; 
foe) it as a blow; Mrs, Ashley is the cousin of 
Anthony Dare.” 

“They are relatives of ours also,” said 
William in a low tone, ‘My father was first 
cousin to Mrs, Dare.” 

Mr. Ashley looked at him with surprise. 
‘Your father first cousin to Mrs. Dare!” 
he repeated. ‘‘ What are you saying ?” 

‘Hor first cousin, sir. You have heard of 
old Mr. Cooper, of Birmingham ?”’ 

“From whom the Dares inherited their 
monoy. Well?” 

‘“‘Mr. Cooper had a brother and a sister. 
Mrs. Dare was the daughter of the brother; 
the sister married the Roverend William 
Halhburton, and my father was thoir son. 
Mrs. Dare, as Julia Cooper, and my father, 
Edgar Halliburton, both lived together for 
some time under their uncle’s roof at 
Birmingham.” 

A moment’s pause, and then Mr. Ashley 
laid his hand on William’s shoulder. ‘‘Then 
that brings a sort of relationship between 
us, William. I shall have a right to feel 
pride in you now.” 

William laughed. But his cheek flushed 
with the pleasure of a more earnest feeling. 
His greatest earthly wish was to be appre- 
ciated by Mr. Ashley. 

‘¢ How is it I never hoard of this relation- 
ship before?” cried Mr. Ashley. ‘*Was it 
purposely concealed ?”’ 

“It 1 only within a Mer or two that 1 
have known of it,” replied William. ‘“ Frank 
and Gar are not aware of it yet. When we 
first came to Helstonleigh, the Dares were 
much annoyed at it; and they made it 
known to my mother in so unmistakable a 
manner, that she resolved to drop all mention 
of the relationship ; she would have dro 
the relationship itself if she could have done 
so. It was natural, perhaps. that they 
should feel annoyed,” continued Wiliash, 
seeking to apologize for them. ‘They-wyey 
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rich and great in the eyes of the town; we 
were poor and obscure.” 

Mr. Ashley was casting his recollections 
backwards. A certain event, which had 
always somewhat puzzled him, was becoming 
clear now. ‘‘ William, when Anthony Dare 
—acting, as he said, for me—put that seizure 
into your house for rent, it must have been 
done with the view of driving you from the 
town ?” 

**My mother says she has always thought 
80, sir.” 

“I see: I see. Why, William, half the 
inheritance, enjoyed by the Dares, ought 
justly to have been your father’s!” 

“We shal] do as well without it, in the 
long-run, sir,”’ replied William, a bright smilc 
ilumining his face. ‘*Hard though the 
struggle was at the beginning !”’ 

“Ay, that you will!” warmly returned 
Mr. Ashley. ‘‘The ways of Providence are 
wonderful! Yes, Williamnm—and I know you 
have been taught to think so—what men call 
the chances of the world, are all God’s 
dealings. Reflect on the circumstances 
favouring the Dares; reflect on your own 
drawbacks and disadvantages! They had 
wealth, position, «a lucrative profession ; 
everything. in fact, to help them on, that 
can be desired hy a family in middle-class 
life; whilst you had poverty, obscurity, and 
toil to contend with. But now, look at what 
they are! Mr. Dare’s money 1s dissipated ; 
he is overwhelmed with embarrassinent—I 
know it to be a fact, William; but this is for 
your car alone. Folly, recklessnesa, irreligion, 
reign in his house; his daughters lost in pre- 
tentious vanity ; his sons in something worse. 
In atew years they will have gone down— 
down. Yes,” added Mr. Ashley, pointing 
with his finger to the floor of his counting- 
house, ‘‘down to the dogs. I can see it 
coming, ap surely as that the sun is in the 
heavens. You and they will have exchanged 
positions, William; nay, you and yours, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, will be in a 
far higher position than they have ever 
occupied; for you will have secured the 
favour of God, and the approbation of all 
good men.” 


“That Fraik and Gar will attain to a_ 


osition in time, J] should be worse than a 
Tiher to doul.t, iooking back on the wun- 


derful manner in which we have been helped | 


on,” thoughtfully observed William. ‘ For 
myself J am not sanguine.” 

“Do you never cherish dreams on your 
own account ?” inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“Tf I do, sir, they are vague dreams. My 
position affords no scope for ambition.” 

“TI don’t know that,” said Mr. Ashley. 
“Would you not be satisfied to become one 
of the groat manufacturers of this great 
city ?”’ he continued, laughing. 

** Not unless I could be one of the greatost. 
Such as——” William stopped. 
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‘Myself, for instance?” quietly put :n 
Mr. Ashley. 

‘‘'Yes, indeed,” answered William, liftng 
his earnest eyes to his master. ‘Were it 
possible that I could ever attain to be as you 
are, siz, in all things—in character, in posi- 
tion, in the estimation of my fellow-citizans 
—it would be sufficient ambition for me, and 
I should sit down content.” 

‘Not you,” cried Mr, Ashley. ‘‘ You weuld 
then be casting your thoughts to serving 
your said fellow-citizens in Parliament, or 
some such exalted vision. Man’s nature is 
to soar, you know; it cannot rest. As soon 
as one object of ambition is attained, others 
are sought after.” 

‘So far a3 I go, we noed not discuks it,” 
was William's answer. ‘‘There’s no chance 
of my ever becoming evon a _ seconc-rate 
manufacturer; let alone what vou are, ;ir.”’ 

‘“‘The next best thing to being myself, 
would perhaps be that of being my pertner, 
William.” 

The voice in which his master spoke was so 
significant, that William's face flusled to 
crimson. Mr. Ashley noticed it. 

‘Did that ambition ever occur to fou ?”’ 

“No, sir, never. That honour is looked 
upon as being destined for Cyril] Dare.” 

‘“‘Indeed!’’ calmly repeated Mr. Ashley. 
“Tf you could transform your nature into 
Cyril, I do not say hut that it might bo so in 
time.” 

‘* He expects it himself, sir.” 

‘‘Would he be a wortliy associate for me, 
think you”” inquired Mr. Ashley, bending 
his gaze full on William, 

William made no reply. Perhaps none was 
expected, for his master resumed : 

‘**T do not recominend you to indulge that 
particular dream of ambition; 1 cannot sce 
sufficiently into the future. Itis my inten- 
tion to push you somewhat on in the world. 
I have no son to advance, he addod, an ex- 
pression of sadness crossing his face, “All 
I can do for my boy ix to leave hiin at ease 
after me. Therofore J may, if I live, advanco 
you in his stead. Provided, William, you 
continue to deserve it.” 

A smile parted William’s lips. That, he 
would ever strive for, heaven helping him. 

Mr. Ashley again laid his hand cn William, 
and gazed into his face. ‘* [I have had a won- 
derful account of you from Samuel Lynn. 
And it is aot often the Friend launches into 
decided praise.” 

“Oh, have you, sir?” returned William 
with animation, ‘*Iam glad he was pleased 
with me.” 

‘‘He was more than pleased. But I niust 
not forget that 1 was charged with a message 
from Henry. He is outrageous at your not 
having gone to him last night. I shall bo 
sending him to France one of these days, 
under your escort, William. It may do him 
good, in more ways than one.” 


A BRUISED HEART. 
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“I will come to Henry this evening, sir. I 
must leave him, though, for half an hour, to 
go round to East's.” 

“Your conscience is engaged, I see. You 
know what Henry accused you of, the last 
time you left him to go to East’s?”’ 

“Of being enamoured of Charlotte,” 
sail William, laughing in answer to Mr. 
Ashloy’s smilo. ‘I will come, at any rate, 
sir, and battle the other matter out with 
Henry,” 


CHAPTER V. 
A BRUISED HEART, 


TF it were a hopeless task to attempt to de- 
scribs the consternation of Helstonleigh at 
the death of Anthony Daro, far more difficult 
would it be to picture that of Anna Lynn. 
Bolieve Herbert guilty, Anna did not; she 
could sparcely have helieved that. had an 
angel come down from heaven to affirm it. 
Her state of mind was not to be envied; 
susponse, sorrow, anxiety fillod it, causing 
her to bo in a grievous stute of restless- 
ness. She had to conceal this from tho 
eyes of Pationce; from the eyés of the 
world. For one thing, she could not gct at 
the correct particulars ; nowspapers did not 
come in her way, and she shrank, in hor 
velf-consciousness, from asking. Her whole 
being—if we may dare to say it here—was 
wrapt in Herbert Dare; father, friends, 
home, country; she could have sacrificed 
thom all to savo him. She would havo laid 
down hor life for his. Her good sense was 
distorted, her judgment warped; she saw 
passing events, not with the oye of dispassion- 
ate fact, or with any fact at all, but through 
the unhealthy tinge of fond, blind prejudice. 
The blow had almost crushed her; the dread 
sUSpOnse Was wearing out her heart. She 
seemoad no longer the same careless child as 
before; in a few hours she had overstepped 
the barrier of girlish tumidity, and had gained 
the experience which is bought with sorrow. 

On tho evening mentioned in the last 
chapter, just before William wont out to 
keep his appointment with Henry Ashley, he 
saw from the window Annain his mother’s 
garden, bending over the flowers, and glancing 
up at him. Gluncing, as it struck William, 
with a strangely wistful expression. Ho went 
out to her, 

* Tending the flowers, Anna ?”’ 

She turned to him, her fair young face 
utterly colourless. ‘‘{ have been so wanting 
to see thee, William! I came here, hoping 
thee wouldst come out. Atdinner time I was 
here, and thee only nodded to me from the 
window. I did not like to beckon to thee.” 
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‘‘T am sorry to have bcen so stupid, Anna, 
What is it?” ; 

‘Thee hast heard what has happened—that 
dreadful thing! Hust thee heard it all ?”’ 

‘‘T believe so. All that is known.”’ 

‘‘T want thee to tellit me. Patience won’t 
talk of it; Hester only shakes her head; and 
1 am afraid to ask Gar. Thee tell it to me.”’ 

“It would not do you good to know, 
Anna.” he gravely said. ‘ Better try and 
not think-—-—”’ 

* William, hush thee!” she feverishly ex- 
claimod. ‘‘ Thee knew there was a—a friend- 
ship betwcen me und him. If I cannot learn 
all thore is to be learnt, I shall die.” 

William looked down at the changing 
cheek, the eyes full of pain, the trembling 
hands, clasped in their eagerness. It might 
be botter to tell her than to leavo her in this 
state of suspense, 

* William, thero is no one in the wide 
world that knows he cared for me, but thee,” 
she imploringly resumed. ‘Thee must tell 
me; theo must tell me!” 

“You mean that you want to hear the 
particulars of—of what took place on Thurs- 
day night ?” 

* Yes. All. Then, and since. L have but 
hoard snatches of the wicked tale.” 

Heo oheyed her: telling her all the broad 
fucts, but suppressing a few of the details. 
She leaned against the garden-gute, lhstening 
in silence; her faco turned trom him, looking 
through the bars into tho field. 

“Why do they not believe him ?”? was her 
first comment, spoken shurply and abruptly. 
**He says he was not near the hotse at the 
time the act must have been dono: why do 
they not believe him 7” 

“It is easy to assert a thing, Anna, But 
the law requires proof.” 

“Proof? That he must declare to them 
where he has been ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. And corrohorative proot 
must als» be given.” 

* But what sort of proof? L do not under- 
stund their laws.”’ 

‘Suppose Herbert Dare a-serted that he 
had spent those hours with me, for instance ; 
then I must go forward at the trial and con- 
firm his assertion. Also any other witnesses 
who may have seen him with me, if there 
were any. It would he establishing what is 
called an alibi.” 

* And would they acquit him then ? Sup- 
pose there were only one witness to speak for 
him ? Would one be sufficient ?” 

‘Certainly. Provided the witness were 
trustworthy.” 

‘If a witness went forward and declared it 
now, would they release him ? ” 

‘‘ITmpossible. Ho is committed to take his 
trial at tho assizes, and he cannot be released 
beforchand. It is exceedingly unwise of him 
not to declare where he was that evening—if 
he can do so.”” 
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‘““Where do the public think he was? 
What do they say ?” 

‘‘] am afraid the public, Anna, think that 
he was not out anywhere, At any rate, after 
eleven or half-past.”’ 

“Then they are very cruel!’ she passion- 
ately exclaimed. ‘ Do they all think that ?” 

‘There may be a few who judge that it was 
as he says; that he was really away, and is, 
con:equently, innocent.”’ 

* And whore do they think he was ?’’ eagerly 
responded Anna azsain. ‘*Do they suspect 
any place where he might have been ?”’ 

William made no reply. Jt was not at all 
expedient to impart to her all the gossip or 
surmises of the town, But his silence seeme4 
to azitate her more than any reply could have 
done. She turned to him, trembling with 
emotion, the tears streaming down her face. 

“Oh, William! tell me what is thought! 
Tell me, J implore thee! Thee cannot leave 
me in this trouble. Where is it thought he 
was?” 

He took her hands; he bent over her as 
tenderly as any brother could have done; he 
read all too surely how opposite to the truth 
had been he former assertion to him—that 
she did not vare for Herbert Dare. 

** Anna, child, vou must not agitate yourself 
in this way: there i+ no just cause for doing 
so. J] assure you I do not know where it is 
thought Herbert Dure may have heen that 
night; neither, so far as can be loarnt, does 
any one else know. It is the chief point— 
where he was—that is puzzling the town.” 

She laid her head down on the gate again, 
closiny her eyes, as in very weariness. Wil- 
liam’s heart ached for her, 

“He may not be guilty, Anna,”’ was all the 
consolation he could find to offer. 

* May not be guilty!” sho echoed in a tone 
of pain. “He t not guilty. William, I tell 
thee he is not. Dost thee think I would 
defend him if he could do so wicked a 
thing ?”’ 

He did not dispute the point with her; he 
did not tell her that her assumption of his 
innocence was inconsistent with the facts of 
the case. Presently Anna resumed. 

“Why must he remainin ga‘l till the trial? 
There was that man who stole the skins from 
Thomas Ashley—they let him out, when he 
was taken, until the sessions came on, and 
then he went up for trial.”’ 

* That man was outon bail. But they do 
not take bail in care; 89 yrave as this.” 

“I may not stay longer. There's Hester 
coming to call mein. I rely upon thee to tell 
me anything fresh that may arise,” she said, 
lifting her beseeching eyes to his. 

“One word, Anna, before you go. And yet, 
I see how worse than useless it is to say it to 
you now. You must forget Herbert Duare.”’ 

“I shall forget him, William, when I cease 
to have memory,” she whispered. ‘* Never 
before. Thee wilt keep my counsel ?’’ 
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“Truly and faithfully.” 

‘‘ Fare thee well, William; I have no frierd 
but thee.” 

She ran swiftly into their own premiso:. 
William turned to pursue his way to Mr. 
Ashlev’s, the thought of Henry Ashley’s mis- 
placed attachment lying on his mind as an 
incubus, 





CHAPTER VI. 
ONE DYING IN HONEY FAIR. 


Mrs. Buffle stood in what she called her 
* back’us,” practically superintending a 
periodical wash. The day was hot, and the 
steam was hot, and, as Mrs. Buffle rubbed 
away, she began to think she should never 
be cool again. 

*‘ Missis,” shrieked out a young voice from 
the precincts cf the shop, “ Ben Tyrrett's wife 
says will you let her have a gill 0’ vinegar ? 
Be 1 to serve it ?” 

The words came from the small dame] who 
was had in to help on cleaning and washing 
days. Mrs. Buftle kept her hands still in the 
soapsud;, and projected her hot face over tho 
tub to answer. 

‘*Matty, tell Mary Ann Tyrrett as she 
promised ‘faithful to bring me something off 
her score this week, but Ivo not seen the 
colour of it yet.” 

“She says as it’s to put to his head,” 
called back Matty, alluding to the present 
demand. ‘* He’s bad a-hed, and have faintod 
right off.” 

“Serve hun right,” responded Mrs. Bufile. 
“You may give her the vmegar, Matty. Tell 
her as it’s a penny farthing. 1 heered he had 
been drinking again,” she added to herself 
and the washing tub, ‘‘ and laid hisself down 
in the wet road the night afore last, und was 
found there in the morning.” 

Luter in the day, 1t huppened that William 
Halliburton was passing through Honey Fair, 
and met Charlotte East. She stopped him. 
‘**Have you hoard, sir, that Tyrrett is dying?” 
she asked. 

“Tynett dying!” repeuted William in 
amazement. ‘Who says he is?” 

**The doctor says it, L believe, sir. I must 
suy he looks like it. Mary Ann sent for me, 
und | have be2n down to see him.” 

“Why, what can be the inatter with him ?”’ 
asked William. ‘tHe was at work the day 
before yesterday !”” 

**He was at work, sir, but he could not 
spouk, they tell me, for that illness that has 
been hanging about him so long, and had 
settled on bis chest. That night, after leaving 
work, instead of going home and getting u 
basin of gruel, or something of that sort, he 
went to the Horned Ram. and drank there till 


he couldn’t keep upright.” 
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“ With his chest in that state!”’ unless you goes with the money in your 

“And that was not the worst,’? resumed | hand.” 
Charlotte “Tt had been a wet day, if you William asked to see the prescription. It 
rem*mber, sir, and he somehow strayed into | was produced, and he read its contents—he 
Oxlip Lane, and fell down, and lay there till | was as cupable of doing so and of under- 
moming. What with diink, and what with | standing it as the best doctor in Helstonleigh. 
exposure to the wet, his chest grew danger- , He tore a leaf from his pocket-hook, wrcte a 
ously inflamed, and now the doctor says he | few words in pencil, folded it with the pre- 


has not msny hours to live.’ scription, and desired one of the women to 
*] am sorry to hear it,’ cried William. ! take it to the chemist’s again. He then went 
‘Is he sensible ?”’ up to the sick room. 


‘Too sensible, sir, in one sense,” replied Tyrrett was lying on a flock mattress, on an 
Charlotte. ‘His remorse is dreadful. He is | ugly brown bedstead, the four posts upright 
saying that if he had not misspent his life, he | and undraped. A blanket anda checked blue 
mightghave died a good man, instead of a! cotton quilt covered him. His breathing was 
bad one.” | terribly laboured, his face painfully anxious, 

William passed on, much concerned at the | William approached him, bending his head, to 
news. His way led him past Ben Tyrrett’s , avoid contact with the ceiling. 


lodgings, and he turned in. Mary Ann was “Tm a-going, sir,” cried the man, in tones 
sobbing and wailing, in the midst of as many | as anxious as his face. ‘ Pm a-going at last.” 
curiuus and condoling neighbours as the | ‘1 hope not,’ said William. “ 1 hope you 


kitchen would contain. All were in full! will get better. You are to have au blister on 
gossip—as might be expected. Mrs. Cross your chest, und——” 

had taken home the three little children, by ‘No he ain’t, sir,” interrupted one of the 
way of leeping the place quiet ; and the rick | men. “ Darwin won’t send it.” 

man was lying in the room above, surrounded “Oh yes, he will, if ho is properly asked. 
by several of his fellow-workmen, who had ; They have gone again to him. Are you in 
heard of his critical state. much pain, Tyrrett ?” 

Some of the women sidled off when William | “]’m in an agony of pain here, sir,” point- 
entered, rather ashamed of being caught chat- ! ing to his chest. ** But that ain’t nothing to 
tering vehemently. It was remarkable the, my pain of mind. Oh, Mr. Halliburton, you’ro 
deference that was paid him, and from no | good, sir; you haven't nothing to reproach 
assumption of his own—indeed, the absence | yourself with; can’t you do nothing for me? 
of assumption may have partially accounted | I’m going into tho sight of my Muker, and 
for it. But, though ever courteous and | He’s angry with me!” 
ploasant with them all, he was a thorough Tn truth, William knew not what to answer, 
gentleman: and the working classes are keen | Tyrrett’s voice was as a wail of anguish; his 
to distinguish this. hands were stretched out besecchingly, 

“Why. Mrs. Tyrrett, this is sad news!” ho “Charlotte East were here just now, and 
said. ‘Is your husband so ill?” she told me to go to Christ—that He was 

“Oh, he must die, he must die, sir!’’ she | mereiful and forgiving. But how aim 1 to go 
answered in a frantic tone. Uncomfortably | to Him? If I try, sur, [ can't, for there’s my 
as they had lived together, the man was still | past life rising up before me. |] have been a 
her husband, and there 3s no doubt she was | bud man: [ have never once in all my life 
focling the present crisis; was shrinking with | tried to please God.” 
dread from the tuture. A widow with three The words echoed through the stillness of 
young children, and the workhouse for an | the room; echoed with w sound that was 
asylum! It was the only prospect before her. terribly awful. Never once to have tried to 
“ Ho must die, anyways; but he might have | please God! Throughout a whole hfe, and 
lasted a few hours longer. it L could have got | throughout all its blessings! 
what the ductor ordered.” *] have never thought of God,’ he con- 

William did not understand. tinued to reiterate. ‘1 have never cared for 

‘It was a blister and some physic, sir,” | Him, or tried to please Him, or done the 
explained one of the women, “The doctor | least thing for Him. And now I’m going to 
wrote it on a paper, and said it was to be | face His wrath, and T can’t help myself!” 
took to the nearest drugyist’s. But when “You may be spared yet,” said William ; 
they got it there, Darwin said he couldn’t | you may indeed. And your future life 
trust the Tyrrtts, and they mnst send the | must atone for the past.” — 
money if they wanted the things.” | “1 shan’t be spared, sir; I feel that the 
“It was not Mr. Parry, then, who was world’s all up with me,’ was the rejoinder, 
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called in ?”’ “I’m going fast, and there’s nobody to give 

“It were a strange doctor, sir, as was|me a word of comfort! Can’t you, sir? 
fetched. There was Tyrrett’s lust bout of | I’m going away, and God’s angry with 
illness owing fer to Parry, and so they didn’t | me!” . 
like to send for him. As tv them druggists, William leaned over him. ‘TI can only say 
they be some of ’em a cross-grained set, | as Charlotte East did,” he whispered. “ Try 
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and find your Saviour. There is mercy with better to be felt than talked about,” answered 
Him at the eleventh hour.”’ William. ‘‘I am no parson, and cannot 

‘I have not the time to find Him,” pretend to enlighten you. We might 
breathed forth Tyrrett, in agony. ‘‘I might never come to an understanding over it, 
find Him if I had time given me; but I have were we to discuss it all day long. 1 would 


not got it.” rather talk to you of life, and its practical 
Wuliam, shrinking in his youth and inex- duties.” 
perience from arguing upon topics 80 momen- ‘** Tyrrett said as he had never paid heel to 


tous, was not equal tu the emergency. Who any of his duties. It were his erv over and 
was ? He did what he could; and that was over again, sir, in the night. He said he had 
to despatch a message for a clergyman, who drunk, and swore, and beat his wife, and done 
answered the sum1..0ns with speed. just w'iat he oughtn’t to ha’ done.” 

The blister also cume, and the medicine ‘Ay, 1 fear it was so,” rephed William. 
that had been prescribed. William went ‘Poor Tyrrett’s existence was divided into 
home, hoping all might prove ay a healing three phrases—working, drinking, qyarrel- 
balm to the sick man. ling: dissatisfaction attending all. I fear a 

A fallacious hope. Tyrrett diod the follow- great many more in Honey Fair could say 
ing morning. When William went round the same.” 
early on his mission of inquiry, he found him The men’s consciences were pricking them ; 
dead. Sume of the men. whom he had seen some oi them began to stand uncomfortably 
with Tyrrett the provious night, were as- oncne leg. They tippled; they quarrelled ; 


sembled in the kitchen. they had been known to administer personal 
“He is but just gone, sir.’ they said, correction ti their wives on provocation. 
‘The women be up with him now. They ‘‘Times upon times I asked Tyrrett to 


have took his wife round screeching to her comme round of an evening to Rohert East’s,” 
mother’s. He died with that there blister on continued William. ‘He never did come. 


his chest.” But I can tell you this, my men; had he 
“Did he die peacefully 2?” was William’s taken to pass his evenings there twelve 
question. mouths ago, when the souciety—as they 


‘“* Awful hard, sir, toward the last ; moaning. call it—was first formed, he might have 
and calling, and clenching his hands in mortal been a hale man now, instead of lying there, 
Seah His sister, she come round—she’s a dead,” 

ard one, is that Liza Tyrrett—and she set ‘Do you mean that he’d have growed re- 
on at the wife, saying it was her fault that ligious, sir?” 
he’d took tu go out drinking. That there | “I tell you we will put religion out of the 
parson couldn't do nothing with him,”’ con- | discussion: as you don’t seem to hke the 
cluded the speaker, lowering his voice. | word. Had Tyrrett taken to like rational 

William's breath stood stall. “No!” evcnings, instead of public-houses, it would 

The man shook his head. ‘ Tyrrett weren’t | have made « wonderful difference in his 
in a frame o’ mind for it, sir. He kep’ crying | mode of thought, and difference in conduct 
out as he had led a bad life, and never ! would have followed. Look at his father-in- 
thought of God —and them was his last words. | law, Cross. He was living without hope or 
It ain’t happy, sir, to die like that. It have | aim, at loggerheads with his wife and with 
quite cowed down us as was with him: one | the world, and rather given to wishing him- 
gets thinking, sir, what sort of a place it may | xelf dead, All that’s over, Do you think 
be, t’other side, where he’s gune to.” 1 should like to go about with a dirty faco 

William lifted his head, a sort of eager hope and holes in my coat ?” 
on his countenance, speaking cheerily. ‘*Could The men laughed. They thought not. 


you not let pucr Tyrrett's death act as a | ‘*Cposs used to duso. But you see nothiig 

warning to you ?”’ | of that now. Many others used to do so, 
There was a dead silence. Five men were Many do so still.” 

aang every one of them leading careless | Rather conscience-stricken again, the men 

ives. Somehow they did not much like to , tried to hide their elbows. ‘It’s true 


hear of “warning,” although the present ' enough,” said one. “ Cros3, and some more 
moment was one of unusual seriousness. of ’em, are getting smart ”’ 

‘Religion is so dreadful dull and gluuony, “Smart inside as well as out,” said William. 
vir.” “They are acquiring self-respect; one of the 
‘Religion dull and gloomy echoed best qualities a man can find. They wouldn’t 
William. ‘Well, perhaps some people do he seen in the street now in rags, or the worse 
make a gloomy affair of it; but then 1 dou’t for drink, or in any other degrading position ; 
think theirs can be the right religion. I do no, not if you bribed them with gold, Coming 
nat believe people were sent into the world ‘round to Eust’s has done that for them. 
to be gloomy: time enough for that when They are beginning to see that it’s just as 
troubles come.”’ well to lead pleasant lives here, as unp'easant 

. “ What te religion ?’’ asked one of the men. _ ones. In a short time, Cross will be getting 
“It isa sort of thing that’s a great deal | furniture about him again, towards setting 
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up the home he lost. He—and many more— 
will also, as I truly believe, be beginning to 
set up furniture of another sort.” 

‘What sort’s that, sir?” 

* The furniture that will stand him in need 
for tho next life; the life that Tyrrett has 
now entered upon,” replied William in deeper 
tones. “It is a life that must come, you know ; 
our little span of time here, in comparison 
with eternity, is but as a drop of water to the 
great river that runs through the town; and 
it is as woll to be prepared for it. Now, the 
next five I am guing to get round to East’s 
are you.” 

(1g, sir 2”? 

«“Efery one of you: although T believe 
you have been in the habit of complimenting 
your friends who go there with the title of 
‘milksops.” I want to tuke you there this 
evening. Tf you don’t like it, you know you 
neod not repeat the visit. You will come, to 
oblige mo, won’t you ?”’ 

They said they would. And William went 
out satisfied, though he hardly knew how 
Robert East would manage to stow away the 
new comers. Not many steps from the door 
he encountered Mrs. Buflle. She stopped 
him to talk of Tyr: ett. 

‘“‘Bettor that he had spent his loose time 
at Eaust’s than at the publics,” remarked 
that lady. 

“Tt is the very thing we have been saying,’’ 
answered William, ‘1 wish we could get 
all Honey Fair thore; though, indeed there's 
no rvom fur more than we have now. I cast 
a longing eyo sometimes to that building at 
the back, which they say was built for a 
Mormon stronghold, and has never been 
fitted up, owing to a dispute among them- 
selvos about the number of wives each elder 
might appropriste to his own share.” 

**Dispraceful pollagists!”’ struck in Mrs. 
Buffle, apostrophizing the Mormon elders. 
“One husband is enough to have at one’s 
fireside, goodness knows, without being worried 
with an unlimited number.” 

“That is not the question,” said William, 
Jaughing. ‘It is, how many wives are 
enough ? However, I wish we could get the 
building. Eust will have to hold the gathering 
in his garden soon.” 

“There's no denying that it have worked 
good in Honey Fair,’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Buffle. “It isn’t alone the men that have 
grown more respectable, them as have took 
to go, but their wives too. You see, sir, in 
sitting at the public-houses, it wasn’t only that 
they drank themselves quarrelsome, but they 
spent their money. Now their tempers are 
saved, and their money’s saved. The wivessce 
the benefit of it, and of course try to be 
better-behaved theirselves. Not but what 
there’s plenty of room for improvement 
still,” added Mrs. Buftle, in a tone of pa- 
tronage. 

“It will come in time,” said William. 
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‘*What we must do now, is to look out for a 
larger room.” 

“Ono with a chimbley in it, as "ll draw?” 
suggested Mrs, Buffle. 

*Oh yes. What would they do without 
fire on a winter's night ? The great point is, 
to have things thoroughly comtortable.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the chimbley, I might 
have offered our big garret, sir. But it’s the 
crankiest thing ever built, is that chimbley ; 
the minute a handful of fire’s lightod, the 
smoke puffs it out again. And then again— 
there’d be the passing through the shop, 
obstructing the custom.” 

“Of course there would,” assented William. 
“We must try for that failure in the rear, 
after all,’’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
COMING HOME TO THE DARKS. 


Tar Pyramids of Egypt grew, in the course 
of time, into pyrainids, us was oracularly 
remarked by Sergeant Delves; but that 
official’s exertions, labour as hard as he would, 
grew to nothing— when applied to the cause 
with which he had compared the pyramids. 
All inquiry, all searching brought to bear 
upon it by him and his co-adherents, did not 
bring anything to light of Herbert Duare’s 
movements on that fatal night. Where he 
hud passed the hours remained an impene- 
trable mystery ; und the sergeant had to con- 
foss himself foiled. Ho caine, not unnaturally, 
to the conclusion that Herbert Dare wus not 
anywhere, so far as the outer world was 
conecrned: that he had been at home, 
committing the mischief. A conclusion the 
sergeant had drawn from the very first, and it 
had never been shaken. Nevertheless, it was 
his duty to put all the skill and craft of the’ 
local police force into action; and very close 
inquiries were nade. Every house of enter- 
tuinment in the city, of whatever nature— 
whether a billiard-room or an oyster-shop 3 
whether a chief hotel or an obscure public- 
house—was visited and keenly questioned 3 
but no one would acknowledge to having seen 
Herbert Dare on the particular evening. In 
short, ro trace of him could be unearthed. 

“Just as much out as | was,” said the 
sergeant to himself. And Helstonleigh held 
the same conv iction. 

Pomeranian Knoll was desolate: with a 
desolation it had never expected to fall upon 
it. A shattering blow had been struck to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dare. ‘To lose their eldest son 
in so terrible # manner, seemed, of itself, 
sufficient agony for a whole lifetime. What- 
ever may have been his faults—and Helston- 
leigh knew that he was somewhat rich in 
faults—he was dear to them ; dearer than hor 
other children to Mrs. Dare. Herbert had 
remarked, in conversing with Anna Lynn, 
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that Anthony was his mother’s favourite. It 
was so. She had loved him deeply, had been 
blind to his failings. Neither Mr. Dare nor 
his wife was amongst the religious of the 
world. Religious thoughts and roflections, 
they, in common with many others in Hel- 
stonleigh, were content to leave to a remote 
deathbed. But they had been less than 
human, worse than heathen, could they be 
insensible to the fate of Anthony—hurled 
away with his sins upon his head. He was 
cut off suddenly from this world, and—what 
of the next? Jt was a question, an uncer- 
tainty, that they dared not follow: and they 
sat, one on each side their desolate hearth, 
and wailed forth their vain anguish. 

This would, in truth, liave been tribulation 
enough to have overshadowed a life; but 
there was more beyond it. Hemmed in by 
pride, as the Duies had been, playing at 
being great and ,rand in Helstonleigh, the 
situation of Herbert, sctting aside their fears 
or their sympathy for himself, was about the 
most complete checkmate that could have 
fallen upon them. It was the cup of humilia- 
tion drained to its dregs. Whether he should 
be proved guilty or not, he was thrown into 
prison as a common felon, awaiting his trial 
for murder; and that disgrace could not be 
wiped out. Did they believe him guilty ? 
They did not know themselves. To suspect 
him of such a crime was painful in the last 
degree to their feelings ; but why did he per- 
sist in refusing to state where he was on the 
eventful night? There was the point that 
staggered them. 

A deep gloom overhung the house, extend- 
ing to all its inmates. Even the servants 
went about with sad faces and quitct steps. 
The young ladies knew that a calamity had 
been dealt to them from which they should 
never wholly recover. Their star of brilliancy, 
*in its little sphere of light at Helstonleigh, had 
faded into dimness, if not wholly gone down 
below the horizon. Should Herbert be found 
guilty, it could never rise again. Adelaide 
rarely spoke ; she appeared tu possess some 
inward source of vexation or grief, apart 
from the general tribulation. At least, so 
judged Signora Varsini; and she was a shrewd 
observer. She, Miss Dare, spent most of her 
time shut up in her own room. Rosa and 
Minny were chiefly with their governoss. 
They were getting of an age t» feel it in an 
equal degree with the rest. Kosa was 
eighteen, and had begun to go out with Mrs. 
Dare and Adelaide: Minny was anticipating 
the same privilege. It was all stopped now— 
visiting, gaiety, pleasure ; and it was felt as a 
part of the misfortune. 

The first shock of the occurrence subsided, 
the funeral over, and the family settled down 
in its mourning, the governess exacted their 
studies from her two pupils as before. They 
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moiselle to wish it of them,” they said. 
Mademoiselle rejoined that her motive was 
anything but cruel: she felt sure that 
occupation for the mind was the best 
counteraction to grief. If they would not 
study, where was the use of her remaining, 
she demanded. Madame Dare had better 
allow her to leave. She would go without 
notice, if madame pleased. She should be 
glad to get back to the Continent. They did 
not have murders there in society; at least, 
she, mademoiselle, had never encountered 
personal experience of it. 

Mrs. Dare did not appear willing to accede 
to the proposition. The governoss was a most 
efficient instructress; and six or fwelve 
months more of her services would be essential 
to her pupils, if they were to be turned out 
as pupils ought to be. Besides, Sergeant 
Delves had intimated that the signora’s testi- 
mony would be necessary at the trial, and 
therefore she could not be allowed to depart. 
Mr. Dare thought if they did allow her tv 
depart, they might be accused of wishing to 
suppress evidence, and it might tell against 
Herbert. So mademoiselle had to resign 
herself to remaining. ‘Trés bien,’’ she 
equably said; “she was willing; only the 
young ladies must resume their lessons.” A 
mandate in which Mrs. Dare acquiesced. 

Sometimes Minny, who was given tu be 
incorrigibly idle, would burst into tears ovor 
the trouble of her work, and then lay it upon 
her distress touching the uncertain fato of 
Herbert. Once day, upon doing this, the 
governess broke out sharply. 

‘He deserves tv lic in prison, ducs Monsieur 
Herbert!” 

‘“‘Why do vou say that, mademoiselle ?” 
asked Minny resentfully. 

‘Because he is a fool,” politely returaed 
mademoiselle. ‘‘He say, does he not, that 
he was not home at the time. Itis well; but 
why dves he not say where he was? 1 think 
he 13 a fool, me.”’ 

“You may as well say outright, made- 
moiselle, that you think him guilty!” ro- 
torted Minny. 

‘But I not think him guilty,” dissented 
mademoiselle. ‘1 have said from the first 
that he was not guilty. T think he is not one 
capable of doing such an injury, to his brother 
or to any one else. 1 used to be great friends 
with Monsieur Herbert once, when] gavo him 
those Italian Jessons, and I never saw to 
make ine believe his disposition was a cruel.” 

In point of fact, the governess, more ex- 
plicitly than any one else in the house, had 
unceasingly declared her belief in Herbert’s 
innocence. Truly and sincerely she did not 
believe him capable of so grievous u crime. 
He was not of a cruel or revengeful dis- 
position: certainly not one to lie in wait, and 
attack another savagely and secretly. She 


were loth to recommence them, and appealed j had never beli3sved that he was, and would 


to their mother. “It was crue] of made- 


not believe it now. Neither had his family. 
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Sergeant Delves’ opinion was, that whoever 
had attacked Anthony had lain in wait for 
him in the dining room, and had sprung upon 
him as he entered. It is possible, however, 
that the same point staggered mademoiselle 
that staggered the rest—Herbort Dare’s re- 
fusal to state where ho was at the time. 
Believing, as she did, that he could account 
for it if he chose, she deemed herself perfectly 
justified in applying to him the complimentary 
epithet you have just heard. She expressed 
true sympathy and regret at the untimcly 
fate of Anthony, lamenting him much and 
genuinely. 

Upon Cyril and George tho punishment 
also fell. With ono brother not cold in his 
grave, and the other thrown into gaol to 
await his trial for murder, thoy could not, 
for shame, pursue their amusements as 
formerly; and amusements to Cyril and 
George Dare had become a necessity of daily 
life, Their friends and companions were 
growing shy of them—or they fancied it. 
Conscience 18 all too suggestive. They 
fancied people shunned them when they 
walked along the street: Cyril. even, as he 
stood in Samucl Lynn’s room at the manu- 
factory, thought the men, as they passed in 
and out, looked askance at him. Very likely 
it was only imagination. George Dare had 
set his heart upon a commission; one of the 
members for the city had made a half-promise 
to Mr. Dare that he would ‘‘see what could 
be done at the Horso Guards.” Failing 
availablo interest in that quarter, Georgo 
was in hope that his father would screw out 
money to purchase one. But, until Herbert 
was proved innocent (if that time should 
ever arrive), the question of his entering the 
army must remain in abeyance. This state 
of things altogether did not give pleasure to 
tyril and George Dare. But there was no 
remedy for it, and thoy had to content them- 
selves with sundry private explosions of 
comper, by way of relief to their minds. 

Yes, the evil fell upon al); upon the parents 
and upon tho children. Of course, the latter 
suffered nothing in comparison with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dare. Unhappy days, restloss nights, 
were their portion now: the world seemed 
to be growing too miserable to live in. 

“There must be a fatality upon the boys !”’ 
Mr. Dare exclaimed ono day, in the bitterness 
of his spirit, as he paced the room with 
restless steps, his wife sitting moodily, her 
elbow on the centre-table, her cheek pressed 
upon her hand. ‘ Unless there had been a 
fatality upon them, they never could have 
turned out as they have.”’ 

Mrs. Dare resented the speech. In her 
unhappy frame of mind, which told terribly 
upon her temper, it seemed a sort of relief to 
resent everything. If Mr. Dare spoke against 
their sons, she stood up forthem. ‘Turned 
out!” she repeated angrily. 

‘“‘Let us say, as things have turned out, 
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then, if you will. They appear to be turning 
out pretty badly, as it seems to me. The 
boys have had every indulgence in life: they 
have enjoyed a luxurious home; they have 
ruined me to supply their extravagances as 

‘‘Ruined you!” again resented Mrs. Dare. 

“Ay; ruined. It has all but come to it. 
And yet, what good has the indulgence or 
have the advantages brought ther? Far 
better—I begin to see it now—thut they had 
been reared to self-denial; made to work for 
their daily bread.” 

‘‘How can you give uttorance to such 
things!” rejoined Mrs. Dare, in a chafed tone. 

Mr. Daro stopped in his restless pacing, and 
confronted his wife. ‘‘ Are we happy in our 
sons ? Speak the truth.” 

**How could any one be happy, over. 
whelmed with a misfortuno such as this ?” 

“Put that aside: what are they without it ? 
Rebellious to us; badly conducted in the 
sight of the world.” 

“Who says they aro badly conducted ?” 
asked Mrs. Dare, an undorcurrent of con- 
sciousness whispering that she need not have 
made the objection. ‘They may be a little 
wild; but it is a common failing with those 
of their ago and condition. Their faults are 
only faults of vouth and of uncurbed spirits.” 

“JT wish, then, their spirits had been 
curbed,” was Mr. Dare’s reply. ‘It is use- 
less now to reproach each other,” he continued, 
resuming his walk; ‘“*but there must have 
been something radically wrong in their 
bringing-up. Anthony, gono: Herbert, per- 
haps, to follow him by ulnrost u worse doath, 
certainly a moro disgraceful one: Cyril 2 
Mr. Dare stopped abruptly in his catalogue, 
and went on more generally. ‘* There is no 
comfort in them for us: there never will bo 
any.” 

“What can you hring against Cyril?” 
sharply asked Mrs, Dare. It muy be, that 
these complaints of her husband fretted her 
temper; chafed, porbaps, her conscience, 
Certain it was, thev rendered hor irritable; 
and Mr. Dare had latterly indulged in them 
froquently, “If Cyril is a littlo wild, it isa 
gentlemanly failing. Thoro’s nothing else to 
urge against him,” 

**Is theft gontlemanly ?” 

“Theft!” repeated Mrs. Daro. 

“Theft, I have concealed many things 
from you, Julia, wishing to sparo your foel- 
ings. But it may be as well now that you 
should know a little more of what your sons 
really are. Cyril might have stood where 
Herbert will stund—at the criminal bar; 








though for a crime of lessor cegree. For all 
I can tell, he may stand at it still.” 
Mrs. Dare looked scared. ‘What has he 


done ?”? she asked, her tone growing timid. 
“Tsay that I have kept these things from 
you. I wish I could have kept them from 
you alwuys; but it seems to me that exposure 
is arising in many ways, and it is better that 
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ou should be prepared for it, if it must come. 
T awake now in the morning to apprehen- 
sion; I am alarmed throughout the day at 
my own shadow, dreading what unknown 
fate may not be falling upon them. Herbert 
in peril of the hangman: Cyril in peril of a 
forced voyage to the penal settlements,” 

A sensation of utter fear stole over Mrs. 
Dare. For the momont, she could not 
riot But she rallied her powers to defend 
vyril. 

“7 think Cyril is hardly used. what with 
one thing and another. He was to havo gone 
on that) French journey, and at the last 
moment was pushed out of it for Halliburton. 
I felt more vexed at it, almost, than Cyril 
hims»lf, and ] spoke a word cf my mind to 
Mrs. Ashley.” 

‘You did ?” 

“Yes, I didnot speak of it in the light of 
disappointment to Cyril; the actual fact of 
not tiking the journey: so much as of the 
vexation he experienced at boing supplanted 
by one whom he—whom we all—consider 
inferior to himself, Wilham Halliburton, I 
let Mrs. Ashley know that we regarded it a. 
@ most unmerited and uncualled-for slight: 
and 1 took care to drop a hint that we he- 
lieved Halliburton to havo been guilty in 
that chegue affair.” 

Mr, Dare paused. ‘‘What did Mrs, Ashley 
ray?” he presently a-ked. 
~**She said very jittle. J never saw her so 
frigid. She inthnated that Mr. Ash'ey wa, a 
competent Judge of Ins own bu-ine.s——”’ 

“7 mean a,to the cheque 7” interrupted 
Mr, Dare. 

‘She wus more frigid over that than over 
the other. 
rhe answered ; who unght have stolen it; or 
who not.” 

“Jean set you nght on both point.” suid 
Mr. Dare. ‘Cyril came to me, complaining 
of being ele ta in this French journey, 
and I complied with hisrequest. that 1 should 
go and remonstrate with Mr. Arhley—being 
u simpleton for my pains. Mr. Ash'ey in- 
formed me that he never had entertained the 
slightest intention of despatching Cyril, and 
why Cyril should have taken up the notion, 
he could not tell. Mr. Ashley went on to 
say that he did not consider Cyril sufficiently 
steady to be intrusted abroad alone——” 

‘‘Steady!”? ezhoed Mrs. Dare. ‘ What 
has steadiness to do with executing business ? 
And, as to being alone, Quaker Lynn wont 
over also.”’ 

‘But at the cutset, which was tho timo 
I spoke to him, Mr. Ashley’» intention was 
to dispatch only one—Halliburton. He sad 
that Cyril’s want of steadine-s would always 
have been a bar to his thinking of him, 
Shall I go on and enlighten you on the other 
point—the clieque ?” Mr. Dare added, aiter 
@ pause, 

“Y—gs,’ she answered, a ne.vous dread 


She preferred not to discuss it, | 
| restless pacing. Mrs. Dare sut with her hand- 
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causing her to speak with hesitation. Had 
she a foreshadowing of what was coming ? 

“It was Cyril who took it,” sa'd Mr. Dare, 
dropping his voice to a whisper. 

“Cyril!” she gasped. 

**Our son, Cyril. No other.’’ 

Mrs. Dare took her hand from her cheek, 
oe leaned back in the chair. She was very 
pale. 

‘**He was traced to White’s shop, whero ha 
changed the cheque for gold. He had put on 
Herbert's cloak the plaid lining outside. 
When he began to fear detection, he ripped 
the lining out, and left the cloak in the state 
it is; now in the possession of th police. 
Some of the jags and cut3 have been sewn up, 
I suppose by one of the servants: 1 made 
n° close inquiries, That cloak,’ he added, 
with a passing shiver, ‘* might tell queer tales 
of our sons, if it were able to speak.” 

“How did you know it was Cyril?” 
breathed Mrs, Dare. 

‘From Delves.” 

* Delves! Dues he know it?” 

‘“‘He docs. And the man is keep:ng the 
secret out of consideration for us. Delves is 
good-hearted at bottom. Not but that I 
spoke # friendly word for him when he was 
made sergeant, It all tells.” 

‘And Mr, Ashley ?”’ she asked. 

‘There is no doubt that Ashley has some 
suspicion: the very fact of his not making a 
stir in it proves that he has, It would not 
plea-e him that a relative—as Cyril is—should 
stand his trial for felony.” 

** How harshly you put it!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Dare, bursting mto tears. ‘‘ Felony.” 

‘Nay; what clse can I call it 7” 

A pause cnsued. Mr, Dare resumed his 
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kerclief to her fac. Presently she looked 
up. 

- They said it was Halliburton’s cloak that 
the person wore who went t> change the 
cheque.” 

“It was not Halliburton’s. It was Herbeit’s 

turned in-ide out. Herbort knew nothing 
about it, for I que-tioned him. Ho had gone 
out that night, leaving his cloak hanging in 
lis closet. 1 a-kod him how it happned that 
his cloak, on the inside, should 1esemble 
Hallibuiton’s, and he said it was #& coincidence. 
I don’t believe him. 1 entertain little doubt 
that it was 8) contrived with a view to en- 
acting sone mischief. In fact, what with 
one revelation and another, | live, as 1 say, 
in constunt dread of new troubles turning 
up.” 
Bitter, most bitter wore tho.o revelations 
to Mrs. Dare; bitter had they heen to her 
husband. To» swiftly were the fruits of their 
children’s rearing coming home to them, 
bringing their recompense. ‘* Tiere must be 
a fatality upon the boys!” he reiterated. 
Possibly. But had neither parents nor 
children dore aught to invoke it ? 


AN UGLY VISION, 


‘Since these evils have come upon our 
house—the fate of Anthony, the uncertainty 
overhanging Herbert, the certain guilt of 
Cyril,’’ resumed Mr..Dare: ‘I have asked 
myself whether the money we inherited frorr. 
cld Mr. Cooper may not have wrought ill for 
us, instead of good.” 

‘‘ Have wrought ill ?”? 

“Ay! Brought with it a curse, instead of 
@ blessing.” 

She made no remark. 

‘*He warned us that if we took Edyar 
Halliburton’s share it would not bring us 
good. Do you remomber how eagerly he 
spoke it? We did tako it,’ Mr. Daro added, 
droppigg his voice to the lowest whisper. 
“And T believe it has just acted as a curse 
upon us.” 

» * You are fanciful!’’ she cried, her hands 
shivering, as she raised her handkerchief to 
her pale face. 

‘*No; there’s no fancy in it. We should 
have done well to attend to tho warning of 
the dying. Heaven is my witness that at the 
time, such a thought as that of appropriating 
it ourselves never crossed my mind. We 
launched out into oxpenso, and the other 
share became a necoysity tous. It is that 
expense which has ruined our children.” 

‘‘“How can you say it?” she rejoined, 
lifting hor hands in a passionate sort of 
manner. 

“Tt has been nothing else. Had they been 
reared more plainly, they would not have ac- 
quired those extravagant notions which have 
proved their bane. Without that inhoritance 
and the stvle of living we allowed it to ontail 
upon us, the boys must have understood that 
they would have to earn money before they 
spent it. and they would have put their 
shoulders tothe wheel. Julia,” he continued, 
halting by her, and strotchmg forth his 
troubled face until it nearly touched hers, 
“it might have been well now, well with 
them and with us, had our children been 
obliged to battle with the poverty to which 
we condemnod the Halliburtons,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UGLY VISION. 


Mr. Dare had not taken upon himeclf the 
legal conduct of his son Herbert’s case. It 
had been intrusted to the care of a solicitor 
in Helstonloigh, Mr. Winthorne. This gentle- 
ynan, more forcibly than any one else, urged 
upon Herbert Dare the necessity of declaring 
—if he could declare—where he had been on 
the night of the murder. He clearly fore- 
saw that, if his client persisted in his present 
silence, there wa3 no chance of any result but 
the worst, 
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He could obtain no response. Deaf to him, 
as he had been to others, Herbert Dare would 
disclose nothing. In vain Mr. Winthorne 
pointe to consequences; first, by delicate 
1ints; next, by hints not delicate; then, by 
speaking out broadly and fully. It is not 
pleasant to tell your client, in so many words, 
that he will be hanged and nothing can save 
him, unless he compels you to it. Herbert 
Dare so compelled Mr. Winthorne. All in 
vain. Mr. Winthorne found he might just as 
well talk to the walls of the cell. Herbert 
Daro doclared, in the most positive manner, 
that he had been out the whole of the time 
stated; from half-past eight o’clock, until 
nearly two; and from this declaration he 
never swerved. 

Mr. Winthorne was poerploxed. The 
prisoner’s assertions wero so uniformly 
earnest, bearing so apparently the stamp of 
truth, that he could not disbelieve him; or 
rather, sometimes he helioved and sometimes 
ho doubted. It is true that Herhert’s de- 
clarations did weur an air of ontire truths 
but Mr. Winthorne had bcen engaged for 
criminal offenders before, and knew what the 
assortions of # great many of them wero 
worth, Down dooep in his heart he reasoned 
very much after the mauner of Sergeant 
Delves: ‘‘I£ he had been absent, he’d confess 
it to save his neck.’”” He said so to Herbert. 

Herbert took the matter, on the whole, 
coolly ; he had done so from the beginning. 
He did not beliove that his nock was really 
in jeopardy. ‘* They’ll nover find me guilty,” 
was his belief. He could rot avoid standing 
his trial: that was a calamity from which 
thero was no escape: but he steadily refused 
to look at its results in a sombre light. 

‘© Can you tell me where you were?” Mr, 
Winthorne one morning impulsively asked 
him, when June was drawing to its close. 

* T could if 1 liked,” replied Herbert Dare. 
““T supposo you mean by thit, to throw dis- 
credit on whut I say, Winthorne; but you 
aro wrong. I could point out to you and to 
ull Helstonleigh where T was that night; but 
I will not do so, I have my reasons, and | 
will not.” 

‘Then you will fall,’ said the lawyer. 
‘* The very fact of there being no other quarter 
than yourself on which to cast a shadow of 
suspicion, will tell against you. You have 
been bred to the law, and must see these 
things as plainly as I can put them to you.” 

“There’s the point that puzzles me—who it 
can have been that did the injury. I'd give 
half my remaining life to know.” 

Mr. Winthorne thought that the whole of 
it, to judgo by present appearances, might 
not be un inccnveniently prolonged period ; 
but he did not say so. ‘‘What is your 
objection to speak ?”’ he asked. 

“You have put the same question about 
fifty times, Winthorne, and you'll never get 
any different answer from the one you have 
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had already—that I don’t choose to 
state it.” 

“I suppose you were not committing 
murder in anvther quarter of the town, were 
you? 

‘‘T suppose I was not,’’ equably returned 
Herbert. 

‘‘ Then, failing that crime, there’s no other 
in the decalogue that I'd not confess to, to 
save my life. Whether 1 was robbing a bank, 
or setting a church on fire, I’d tell it out 
rather than be hanged by the neck until I 
was dead.”’ 

“Ah, but 1 was not doing either,” said 
Herbert, 

“Then there’s the Joss reason for your 
persistinz in the observance of so much 
raystery.”” 

‘‘ My doing so is my own business,’’ returned 
Herbert. 

** No, it is not your own busines,” objected 
Mr. Winthernoe. ‘You assert that you aro 
innocent of the crime with which you aro 
charged——’’ 

“1 assert nothing but the truth,” inter- 
rupted Herhort. 

“Good. Then, if vou are innocent, and if 
you can prove you: innocence, it is your duty 
to vour family to do it. A man’s duties in 
this life are not owu.g to himself alone: above 
all, ason’s. He owes allegianco to lus father 
and mother; his consideration for them 
should be above his consideration for himself, 
If you can prove your innocence it will be an 
unpardonable sin not to do it ; a sin inflicted 
on your family.” 

*1T can’t help it,” replied Herbert in his 
obstinacy. “I have my reasons for not 
speaking, and I shall not speak.” 

‘You will surely suffer the penalty,’ 
Mr. Winthorne. 

“Then lmunsteuffer it,’ returned the prisoner. 

But 1t is one thing to talk, and another to 
act. Many a brave spirit, ready and willing 
to undergo hanging in theory, would find his 
heart fail and his bravery alte gether die out, 
were he really required to reduce it to practice, 

Herbert Dare was only huinan. After July 
had come in and the time for the opening of 
the assizes might be counted by hours, then 
his courage began to flinch. He spent a night 
in tossing from side to side on hin pallet (a 
wide difierence between that and his comfort- 
able bed at home), during which a certain ugly 
apparatus, to be erected for his especial use 
within the walls of the prison some fine Satur- 
day morning, on which he might figure by no 
means gracefully, had mentally disturbed his 
rest. 

He arose unrefreshed. The vision of that 
possible future was not a pleasant one. Herbert 
remembered once, when he had been a college 
boy, that the Saturday morning’s occasional 
drama had been enacted for the warning and 
edification of the town, and of the country 
people flocking into it for market. The college 
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boys had determined for once in their lives 
to see the sight—if they could accomplish it. 
The ceremony was invariably performed at 
eight o'clock; the exhibition closed at nine: 
and the boys’ difficulty was, how to arrive at 
the scene in time, considering that it was only 
at the striking of the latter hour that they 
were let Joose down the steps of the school. 
They had tried tho t?mc bctweoon tho cloisters 
and the county prison; and found that by dint 
of taking the shorter way through the back 
strects, tearing along at the fleetest pace, and 
knocking over every obstruction—human, 
animal, or material—that might unfortunately 
be in their path, they could do the distance 
in four minutes. Arriving rathor out of wind, 
it’s true: but that was nothing. 

Four minutes! they did not see their way. 
If the curtain descended at nine, sharp, as 
good bo forty minutes after the hour, as four, 
in point of practical effect. But the Helston- 
leigh college boys—as you may sometimes 
have heard remarked hefore—were not wont 
to allow difficulties to overmaster them. If 
there was a possible way of overcoming ob- 
stacles, they were sure to find it. Consulta- 
tions had been anxious. To request the head- 
master to allow them as a favour to depart 
five or ten minutes before the usual time, 
would be worse than useless. It was a question 
whether he ever would have accorded it; but 
there was no chance of it on ¢hat morning. 
Neither could the whole school be taken 
summarily with spasms, or croup, or any 
other excruciating malady necessitating com- 
passion and an carly dismisyal. 

They came to the resolve of applying to the 
official who had the cathedral clock under hie 
charge: or. as they phrased it, ‘coming over 
the elock-man.” By dint of coaxing, or 
bribery, or some other element of persuasion. 
they got this functionary to promise to put 
the clock on eight minutes on that particular 
morning. And it was done. And at eight 
minutes before nine by the sun, the cathedral 
clock rang out tts nine strokes, But, instead 
of the master hfting his tinger—the signal for 
the boys to tear forth—the master sat quiet 
ut Jus desk, and never gave it. He sat until 
the eight minutes had gone by, when the 
other churches in the town gave out their 
hour; he sat four minutes after that: and then 
he nodded them their dismissal. 

The twely e minutes had seemed to the boys 
like twelve hours. Where the hitch was, they 
never knew; they never have known to this 
day; as they would tell you thermselves. 
Whether the master had reccived an inkling 
of what was in the wind; or whether, by one 
of these extraordinary coincidences that 
sometimes occur in life, he, for that one 
morning, allowed the hour to slip by unheeded 
—had not heard it strike—they could not tell. 
He gave out no explanatiun, then or after- 
wards. The clock-man protested that he had 
been true; had not breathed a hint to any 
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one living of the purposed advancement; and 
the bovs had no reson to dishelieve him. 

However it might have been, they could 
not alter it. It was four minutes past nine 
when they clattered péle-méle down the 
school-room steps. Away they toro, full of 
fallacious hope, out at the cloisters, through 
the cathedral precincts, along the nearest 
streets, and arrived within the given four 
minutes, rather than over it. 

Alas, for human expectations! The prison 
was thore, it is true, formidable as usual ; 
but all trace of the morning’s jubilee had 

assed away. Not only had the chief actor 
eon removed, but also that ugly apparatus 
which, Herbert Dare had dreamt of. That 
might have afforded them some gratification 
to contemplate, failing the greater sight. The 
college boys, dumb in the first moment of 
their disappointment, gave vent to it at length 
with three dismal groans, the echoes of which 
might have been heard as far off as the 
cathedral. Groans not intended for the un- 
happy mortal, then beyond hearing of that 
or any other earthly sound; not for the 
officials of the county prison, all too quick- 
handed that morning; but given as acompli- 
ment to the respected gentleman at that tjme 
holding the situation of head-master. 

Herbert Duro remeinbered this: it was 
rising up in his mind with strange distinctness. 
He himself had been one of the deputation 
chosen to “come over” the clock-man; had 
been the chief persuader of that functionary. 
Would the college boys hasten down if he 
were to—— In spite of his bravery, he broke 
off the speculation with a shudder; and, 
calling the turnkey to him, he despatched u 
message for Mr. Winthorne. Was it the 
remembrance of his old school-fellows, of 
what they would think of him, that brought 
about what no other consideration had been 
able to effect ? 

As much indulgence as it was possible to 
allow ® prisoner was accorded to Herbert 
Dare. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
any previous prisoner, incarcerated witAin 
the walls of the county prison, had ever 
enjoved so much. The governor of the prison 
and Mr. Dare had lived on intimate terms. 
Mr. Dare and his two elder sons had been 
fainiliar, in their legal capacity, with both its 
civil and criminal prisoners ; and the turnkeys 
had often bowed Herbert in and out of cells, 
as they now bowed out Mr. Winthorne. 
Altogether, what with the governor’s friendly 
feeling, and the turnkey’s reverential one, 
Herbert Dare obtained more privileges than 
the ordinary run of prisoners, The message 
was at once taken to Mr. Winthorne, and it 
brought that gentlemun back again. 

‘‘T have made up my mind to tell,” was 
Herbert’s brief salutation when he entered. 

*A very sensible resolution,” replied the 
lawyer. Doubts, however, crossed his mind 
as he spoke, whether the prisoner was not 
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about to set up some plea which had never 
had placein fact. In like manner to Sergeant 
Delves, Mr. Winthorne had arrived at the firm 
belief that there was nothing to tell. “ Well?” 
said he. 

‘“‘That is, conditionally,” resumed Herbert 
Dare. “It would be of little use my saying 
I was at such and such «# place, unless I could 
bring forward confirmatory evidence.” 

“ Of course it would not.” 

‘“Well; there are witnesses who could give 
this satisfactory evidence: but the question 
is, will they be willing to do it ?” 

‘““What motive or excuse could they have 
for refusing?” returned Mr. Winthorne. 
**When a fellow-creature’s life is at stake, 
surely there is no man so lost to humanity aa 
not to come forward and save it, if it be in his 
power.”’ 

“Circumstances ulter cases,’ was the curt 
reply of Herbert Dare. 

“Was it your doubt, as to whether thoy 
would come forward, that caused your hesita- 
tion to eall on them to do so?” asked Mr. 
Winthorne, something not pieasant in his 
tones. 

“Not altogether. 1 foresaw a difficulty in 
it; 1 foresee it stil. Winthorne, vou look at 
me with a face full of doubt. There is no 
need for it—as you will find.” 

“Well, go on,’ said the lawyer; for Herbert 
had stopped. 

“Tho thing must be gone about in a very 
cautious manner; and I don’t quite see how 
it can be done,’ resumed Herbert slowly. 
*Winthorne, I think I had better mako a 
confidant of you, and tell you the whole story 
from beginning to end.” 

“Tf 1 am todo you any good, 1 must hear 
it, Texpect. A man can’t work in the dark.” 

“Sit down then, and Ill begin. Though, 
mind—T tell it you in confidence. Tt's not for 
Helstonleigh. But you will see the expe- 
diency of being silent when you have heard 1t.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
SERGEANT DELVES ‘‘ LOOKS UP.” 


THE following Saturday was the day fixed for 
the opening of the commission at Helston- 
leigh. it soon came round, and the streets 
in the afternoon wore their usual holiday 
appearance. The high sheriff's procession 
went out to meet the judges, and groups 
stood about, waiting and watching for its 
return. Arnongst other people blocking up 
the way, might be observed the portly person 
of Sergeant Delves. He strolled along, 
seeming to look at nothing, but his keen eye 
was everywhere. It suddenly fell upon 
Mr, Winthorne, who was picking his way 
through the crowd es fast as he could do so, 
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apparently in a hurry. Hurry or not, 
Sergeant Delves stopped him, and drew him 
to a safe spot beyond the reach of curious 


ars. 

“IT was looking for you, Mr. Winthorne,” 
said Delves in a confidential tone. ‘(1 say— 
this tale, that Dare will succeed in establish- 
ing an alibi, is it reliable ?”’ 

‘“Why—who the micchief can have been 
setting that afloat ?”’ returned the lawyer, in 
tones of the utmost astonishment, not 
unmixed with vexation. 

‘Dare himself was my informant,’’ replied 
the sergeant. ‘‘] was in the prison just now, 
and saw him in the yard with the turnkey. 
He called me aside, and told me he was u3 
good as acquitted.” 

“Then he is an idiot for his pains. He had 
no right to talk of it. even to you.” 

“J am dark,” carelessly returned Delves. 
©} don’t wish ill tu the Dares, and wouldn’t 
work it to them; as perhaps some of them 
could tell you.’ he added significantly. 
“What about this acquittal that he talks 
of ?” 

“There’s no doubt he will be acquitted. He 
will prove an alibi.” 

“Is it a got-up alibi ?’’ asked the plain- 
speaking sergeant. 

“No. And as far as 1 go, ] would not lend 
myself tuo getting up anything false,” 
observed the solicitor. ‘‘He has said from 
the first, you know, that he was not near the 
house at the time, and so it will turn out.” 

‘*Has he confessed where he was, after a!) 
his standing out ?” 

“Yes; to me: it will be disclosed at the 
trial.” 

“He wa: after no good, ] know,” nodded 
the sergeant oracularly. 

Mr. Winthorne rai-ed his eyebrows, and 
rlightly jerked his shoulders. The movement 
may have meunt anything or nothing. He 
aid not reply in words, 

Sergeant Delves fell into a reveric. He 
roused himself from it to take a searching 
gaze at the lawyer, ‘Sir,’ said he, and he 
could hardly have spoken nore earnestly had 
his life depended on it, “tll me the truth 
out-and-out. Do you, yourself, from the 
depths of your own judgment, believe Herbert 
Dare to have been innocent 7” 

‘‘Delves, as truly as that you and J] now 
stand here, I honestly believe that he had nu 
more to do with his brother's death than we 
had.” 

‘‘Then I’m blest if I don’t take up the other 
seent!’’ exclaimed Mr. Delves, slapping Jus 
thigh. “I did think of it once, but I dropped 
it again, so sure was I that it was Muster 
Herbert.”’ 

‘** What scent is that ?” 

** Look here,’’ said the sergeant—“‘ but now 
it’s my turn to warn you to be dark. There 
was &@ young woman met Anthony Dare the 
night of the murder, when he was going down 





to the Star and Garter. It’s a young woman 
he did not behave genteel to some time back, 
as the ghost says in the song. She met him 
that night, and she gave him a bit of her 
tongue; not much, for he wouldn’t stop to 
listen. But now, Mr. Winthorne, it has 
crossed my mind many times whether she 
might not have watched for his going home 
again, and followed him ; followed him right 
into the dining-room, and done the mischief. 
T'll lay a guinea it was her!” added the 
sergeant, arriving at ahasty conclusion, “I 
shall look up again now.” 

‘“Do you mean that young woman in Honey 


| Fair?” asked Mr. Winthorne. 


‘‘ Just rv. Her, and nobody else. The doubt 
has crossed me; but, as 1 say, 1 wasso certain 
it was the brother, that I did not follow it 
up.” 

‘*Could a woman’s feeble hand inflict such 
injuries ?”’ debated the solicitor. 

‘““« Keeble’ be hanged!” politely rejoined 
the sergeant. ‘‘Some women have the fists 
of men; and the strength of ’em, too. You 
don’t know ’em as we do. A desperate woman 
will do anything. And Anthony Dare, re- 
member, had not his strength in him that 
hight.” 

Mr. Winthorne shook his head. ‘That girl 
has no look of ferocity about her. I should 
question it being her. Let’s see—what is her 
name !/” 

‘* Listen !”’ returned the sergeant. ‘* When 
vou have had half as much to do with people 
as IT have, you'll havo learnt not to go by 
looks. Her name is Caroline Mason.” 

At that moment the cathedral bells rang 
out, announcing the return of the procession, 
the udvent of the judges. As if the svund 
reminded the lawver of the speed of time, he 
hastily went on his way ; leaving tho acryeant 
to use his eyes and ears at tho exp nse of tho 
crowd. 

“J wonder how the prisoners in the gaol 
feels ?”’ remarked a woman wh om the s-rveant 
recognised as being no other than Mrs. Cross. 
She had just come out of a warehouse with 
her supply of work for the ensuing weck. 

‘* Ah, poor creatures!” responded another 
of the group, and that was Mra, Brumm, ‘1 
wonder how young Dare likes it!” 

* Or how old Dure likes it—if he can hear 
’em all the way up ut his office. They'll 
know their fate soon, them two.” 

In close vicinity to this colloquy was a 
young woman, drawn against the wall, under 
shelter of a projecting doorway. Her once 
good-looking face was haggard, and her 
clothes were scanty. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that she appeared to shun observa- 
tion. Sergeant Delvea, apparently without 


.|any other design than that of working his 


way leisurely through the throng, edged him- 
self up to her. 
“« Looking out for the show, Miss Mason ?”” 
Carolina turned her spiritiess eyes upon 
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him. ‘I’m waiting till there’s a way cleared 
for me to get through. without pushing 
against folks and contaminating em. What's 
the show to me, or me to it?” 

“At the last assizos, in March, when the 
judges came in, young Anthony Dare made 
one in the streets, looking on,’’ resumed the 
sergeant, chatting affably. ‘“‘I saw him and 
spoke to him. And now he is gone where 
there’s no shows to see.”’ 

She mado no reply. 

“Ths women there,” pointing his thumb 
at the group of talkers hard by, ‘* are saying 
that Herbert Dare won’t like the sound of 
the college bells,—Hey, me! Look at those 
young “toads of college boys, just let out of 
school!’ broke off the sergeant, as a tribe of 
some twenty of the king’s scholars came 
fighting and elbowing their way through the 
throng to the front. ‘They are just like so 
many wild colts! Maybe the prisoner, Her- 
bert Dare, is now casting his thoughts back 
to the time when he made one of the band, 
and was as free from care as they are. It’s 
not so long ago.”’ 

Caroline Mason asked a question somewhat 
abruptly. ‘Will he be found guilty, sir, do 
you think ?” 

The sergeant turned the tail of his keen 
eye upon her, and answered the question by 
asking another. ‘*Do you?”’ 

She shook her heal. ‘I don’t think he 
was guilty.” 

“You don’t ?”’ 

“No, I don’t. 
kill another ?”’ 

‘Very true,” coughed the s*rgeant.  ‘ But 
somsbody must have done it. If Herbert 
Dare did not, who did ?”’ 

‘Ah! who did? Id like to know,” she 
passionately added. “He had folks in this 
town that owed him = grudges, hud Mr. 
Anthony Dare.” 

“Tf my vision didn’t deceive m2, [ suw you 
talking to him that very same night,” caro- 
leasly observed the sergeant. 

“Did you sce me?” she rejoined, appa- 
rently as much at ease as the sergeant him- 
self. “I had todo an err nd as that end of 
the town, and | met hii, and told him what 
he was. I hadn't spoke to him for months 
and months; for years, I think. I had 
slipped into dours, down entries, anywhere to 
avoid him, if Ll suawhim coming; but a feeling 
came over me to speak to him then I’m 
glad I did. I hope the truths I said to him 
went along with him to enliven him on his 
journey !” 

“Did you see him after that, later in the 
evening ?’’? resuined th* inspector, putting 
the question sociably, and stretching his 
neck up to obtain a view of sumething at a 
distance, 

**No, I didn’t,” she replied. ‘But I 
would, if I had thought it was going to be his 
last. 1’d have bade him remember all his good 
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works where he was going to. I’d almost 
have went with him, I would, to have heard 
how he answered for them, up there.” 

Caroline Mason glanced upwards to indicate 
the sky, when a loud flouri-h of trumpets 
from the advancing heralds sounded close 
upon them. As they rode up ut a foot pace, 
they dropped their trumpets, and the 
mounted javelin-men quickly followed, their 
javelins in rest. A carriage or two; a few 
more officials; and then advanced the 
equipage of the high sheriff. Only one of 
the judges was in it, fully robed: a fine man, 
with a benign countenance. A grave smile 
was on it as ho spoke to the sheriff, who sat 
opposite to him, his chaplain by his side. 

Sergeant Delves's attention was distracted 
for an instant, and when he looked round 
again, Caroline Mason had disappeared. He 
just caught sight of her in the distance, 
winding her way through the crowd, her head 
down. 

“Did she do it, or did she not ?”’ cried the 
sergeant, in soliloquy. ‘Go on, go on, my 
lady, for tho present; you are about to be 
a bit looked after.” 

How did the prisoners feel, and Herbert 
Dare amongst thom, a3 the joyous sounds, 
outside, fell upon their ears; the blast of the 
trumpets, the sweetness of the bells, the stir of 
life: penetrating with:n the walls of the city 
and county prisons? Did they feel that the 
pomp and show, run after as a holiday sight, 
was only a cruel advent to them ?—that the 
formidable and fiery vision in the scarlet robe 
and flowing wig, who sat in the cerriage, 
bending his serene face upon tho mob, col- 
lected to stare and shout, might prove the 
pronouncer of their dooin?—a doom that 
sheuld close the portals of this world upon 
them, and open those of eternity ! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TRIAL. 


TUESDAY morning was the duy fixed for the 
trial gf Herbert Dare. You might have 
walked upon the people's heads in the vicinity 
of the Guildhall, for all the town wished’ to 
get in to hear it. Of course only a vory small 
portion of the town, relatively speaking, 
could have its wish, or succeed in fighting a 
way toa place. Of the rest, some went back 
to their homes, disappointed and exploding ; 
and the rest collected outside and blocked’ 
up the street. The police had their work cut 
out that day; whilst the javelin-men, herald- 
ing in the judges, experienced great difficulty 
in keeping clear the passages. The heat in 
court would be desperate as the day advanced. 

Sir William Leader, as senior judge, took 
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his seat in the criminal court. It was he 
whom you saw in the sheriff's carriage on 
Saturday. The same benignant face was 
bent upon the crowded court that had been 
bent upon the street mob: the same pene- 
trating eye; the same grave, calm bearing. 
The prisoner was immediately placed at the 
bar, and all eyes, strange or familiar, were 
strained to look at him. They saw a tall, 
handsome young man, looking too gentle- 
manly to stand in the felon’s dock. He was 
habited in deep mourning. His countenance, 
usually som what conspicuous for its bright 
complexion, was pale, probably from the 
moment's emotion, and his white handkerchict 
was litted to his mouth as he moved forward; 
otherwise he was calm. Old Anthony Dale 
was in court, looking far moro agitated than 
his son. Preliminaries were gone through, 
and the trial began. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, how say you? Are 
you guilty, or not guilly ?” 

Herbert Dare raised his ey v- fearlessly, and 
pleaded :n a firm tone: 

“Not Guilty !” 

The ] ading counsel for the prosecution, 
Serjeant Socitall, stated the case. His address 
occupied some time, and he then proceeded 
to call witnesses. One of the first examined 
was Betsy Carter. She deposed to the facts 
of having sat up w.th the lady’s-maid and 
Joseph, until the retuin of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dare and their daughter; to havmg then 
gone into the dining-room with a hght to 
look for Mr. Dure’s pipe, which she had lett 
there in the morning, when cleaning the 
room. ‘In muving forward with the candle, 
[saw something dark on the ground,” con- 
tinued Betsy, who, when her first tumidity 
had gone off, seemed iwnclned to be com- 
municative. ‘ At the first glance, I thought 
it was one of the gentlemen gone to sleep 
there; but when | stooped down with the 
hght, I saw it was the face of the dead. 
Awlul, 10 looked !”’ 

“What did you next do?” demanded the 
examining counsel. 

‘‘Screeched out, gentlemen,’ responded 
Betsy. 

“What else ?” 

“JT went out of the room, screeching to 
Joseph in the hall, and master caine in from 
outside the front door, where he was waitiig, 
all peaceful and ignorant, for his pipe, little 
thinking what there was so close to him. I 
acreeched out all the more, gentlemen, when 
I remembered the quarrel that had took 
place at dinner that atternoon, and I knew at 
was nobody but Mr. Herbert that had done 
the murder.”’ 

The witness was sharply told to confine 
herself to evidence. 

“Jt couldn’t be nobody else,” retorted 
Betsy, who, once set going, was a match for 
any cross-examiner. ‘There was the cloak 
to prove it. Mr. Herbert had gone out in the 
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cloak that very night, and the poor dead 
gentleman was lying on it. Which proves it 
must have come off in the scuffle between ’em.”’ 

The fact of the quarrel, the facts connected 
with the cloak, as well as all other facts, had 
been mentioned by the learned Serjeant 
Seeitall in his opening address. The witness 
was questioned as to what she knew of the 
quarrel: but it appeared that she had not 
heen present; consequently could not testify 
to it. The cloak she could say more about, 
and spoke of it confidently as Mr. Herhert’s. 

‘* How did you know the cloak, found under 
the dead man, was Mr. Herbert’s ?”’ inter- 
posed the prisoner's counsel, Mr. Chattaway. 

‘* Because | did,” returned the witneis. 

“T ask you how you knew it ?,” 

‘By lots of tokens,’ she answered. ‘ By 
the shming black clasp, for one thing, and by 
the tears and jags in it, for another. Nobody 
has ever pretended it was not tho cloak. I 
have seen it fifty times hanging up in Mr. 
Herbert's closet.” 

‘You saw the prisoner going out in it that 
evening ?” 

“Yes, T did.” she answered. “I was look- 
ing out at Miss Adelaide’s chamber window, 
and I saw him come out of the dining-room 
window, and go off towards the front gates. 
The gentlemen often went out through the 
diming-room window, instead of at the hall 
door.”’ 

“The prisoner says lig came back im- 
mediately, and left his cloak in the dining- 
room, going out finally without it. Did you 
see him come back ?”’ 

‘*No, 1 didn’t,” replied Betsy. 

‘* How long did you remain at the window ?” 

“Not long.” 

“Did you remain long enough for him to 
cros-: the lawn to the tront entrance gates, 
and come back again ?” 

*‘No I don’t think J did, sir.” 

“The court will please take note of that 
answer,’ said Mr. Chattaway, who was aware 
that a gieat deal had been made of the fact 
of the housemaid’s having seen him go out in 
the clonk. ‘You left the window then, im- 
mediately ?” 

‘Pretty near immediately.” 1 don’t think 
1 stayed long enough at it for him to come 
back from the front gater—if he did come. 1 
have never said 1 did,” she resentfully con- 
tanucd, 

‘What time was it that you saw him go 
out?” 

“I hadn’t took particular notice of the 
tune. It was dusk. I wus turning down my 
beds; and I generally do that a little before 
nine. The next room I went into was Mr. 
Anthony’s.”” 

‘‘The deceased was in it, was he not ?” 

‘‘He was in it, stretched full length upon 
the sofa. He had his head down on the 
cushion, and his feet up over the arm 
at the foot, all comfortable and easy, with a 
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cigar in his mouth, and some glasses and 
things on the table near him. ‘What are you 
come bothering in here for?’ he esked. So 
I begged his pardon ; for you see, gentlemen, 
I didn’t know he was there, and went out 
again, and met Joseph carrying up a note to 
him. A littlo while after that, he went 
out.’ 

The witness’s propensity to degenerate into 
gossip appeared irrepressible. Several times 
she was stopped ; once by tho judge. 

‘‘Of how many servants did the household 
of Mr. Dare consist ?’’ she was asked. 

‘‘There were four of us, gentlemen.” 

‘* Did you allsit up that night ?” 

‘“¢ All*but the cook. Sho went to bed.” 

** And the family, those who were at home, 
went to bed ?”’ 

‘All of them, sir. The governess went 
early; she was not well; and Miss Rosa and 
Miss Minny went, and the two young gentle- 
men went when they came home frum play- 
ing cricket.” 

“In point of fact, then, no one was up 
except you three servants in the kitchon ?” 

‘* Nobody, sir.” 

‘And you hoard no noise in the house 
until the return of Mr. and Mrs. Dare ?” 

“We nover heard nothing,’ responded 
Betsy. ‘‘We were sitting quietly in the 
kitchen; me and the lady’sanaid at work, 
and Joseph asleep. We never heard any 
noise at all.” 

This was the substance of what was asked 
hor. Joseph was next called, and gave his 
testimony. He deposed tuo having fastened 
up the house at eleven o’clock, with the 
exception of the dining-roum window : that 
was left open in obedience to orders.  .All 
other facts within his knowledye he alsu 
testified to. The governess, Signorina 
Varsini, was culled, and questioned upon 
two points: what she had seen and heard of 
the quarrel, and of the subsequent conduct of 
Anthony and Herbert to each other in the 
drawing-room. But her testimony amounted 
to nothing, and she might as well not have 
been troubled. She was alsv asked whether 
she had heard any noise in the house between 
eleven o’clock and the 1eturn of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dare. She replied that she did not hear 
any, for she had been asleep. She went to 
sleep long before elevon, and did not wake 
up vntil aroused by the commotion caused 
by the finding of the body. The witness was 
proceeding to favour the court with her own 
conviction that the prisoner was innocent, 
but was brought up with a summary nutice 
that that was not evidence, and thet, if she 
knew nothing more, she might withdraw. 
Upon which, she honoured the bench with an 
elaborate curtsey, and retired. Not a witness 
throughout the day gave evidence with more 
absolute equanimity. 

Lord Hawkesley was examined; also Mr. 
Brittle—the latter coming to Helatonleigh on 
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his subpena. But to give the testimony of 
all the witnesses in length, would only be to 
repeat what has already been related. It will 
be sufficient to extract a few questions here 
and there. 

“What were the games played in your 
rooms that evening ?’? was asked of Mr. 
Brittle. 

“‘Some plaved whist; some écarté.” 

“‘ At which did the deceased play ?” 

‘‘ At whist.” 

“*Was he a loser, or @ gainer ?” 

“A loser; but to a very trifling amount. 
We were playing half-crown points. He and 
myself played ayainst Lord Hawkesley and 
Captain Bellow. We broke up because he, 
bd deccased, was not sufficiently sober to 
play. 

““Was he sober when he joined you ?”’ 

‘By nomeans. He appeared to have been 
drinking rather freely; and he took moro in 
my rooms, which made him worse.” 

‘‘Why did you accompany him home ?”’ 

“He was scarcely in a state to croceed 
alone: and I felt no objection to a walk. It 
was 8 fine night.” 

“Did he speak, during the evening, of 
the dispute which had taken place between 
him and his brother?” iaterposed = the 
judge. 

* Ho did not, my lord. A slight incident 
occurred, a8 we were going to his home, which 
it may Le perhaps as well to mention——”’ 

‘You must mention everything which bears 
upon this unhappy case, sir,” interrupted the 
judge. “You are sworn to tell the whole 
truth,” 

“1 do not suppose it does hear upon it 
directly, mv lord. Had lL attuched importance 
tu it, {! should have spoken of it betore. In 
passing the turning which lends to the race- 
course, & Man met us, and begun to abuse the 
deceased. The deceased was inclined to stop 
and return it, but I drew him on.” 

‘Of what nature was the abuse ’” asked 
the counsel. 

“1 do not recollect the precise terma. It 
was to the effect that he, the deceased, tippled 
away his money instead of paying his debts. 
The man backed aguinst the wall as he spoke: 
he appeared to have hud rather too much 
himself. 1 drew the deceased on, and we , 
were soon out of hearing.” 

“What became of the man ?” 

“I do not know. We left him standing 
against the wall He called loudly after the 
deceased to know when his bill was to- be 
paid. I judged hin to be some petty trades- 
man.” 

‘‘ Did ho follow you ?” 

‘No. At least, we heard no more of hira 
afterwards. I saw the deceased safely within 
his guts gute, and left him.” 

“What state, as to sobriety, w 
deceased in then ?”’ aaa sine 

‘He was what may be galled hi 
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over,” replied the witness. ‘He could talk, 
but his words were not very distinct.” 

‘**Could he walk alone ? ”’ 

*‘After a fashion. He stumbled as he 
walked.” 

‘What time was this ?” 

** About half-past eleven. I think the half- 
hour struck directly after I left him, but Iam 
not quite sure.” 

** As you returned, did you see anything of 
the man who had accosted the deceased ?”’ 

“‘Not anything.” 

Strange to say the very man thus spoken of 
was in court, listening to the trial. Upon 
heating the evidence given by Mr. Brittle, he 
voluntarily came furward as a witness. He 
said he had been “ having a drop,” and it had 
made him abusive, but that Anthony Dare 
had owed him money long for work done, 
mending and making. He was a jobbing 
tailor, and the bill was a matter of fourteen 
pounds. Anthony Dare had only put him off 
and off; he was a poor man, with a wife and 
family to keep, and he wanted the money 
badly ; but now, he supposed, he should never 
be paid. He lived clone to the spot where he 
met the deceased and the gentleman who had 
just given evidence, and he could prove that 
he went home as soon us thev were out of 
se and was in bed at half-past eleven. 

hat with debts and various other things, he 
apncluded the town had had enough to rue 
in young Anthony Dare. Still, the poor 
fellow didn’t deserve such a shocking fate as 
murder, and he would have been the first to 
protect him from it. 

That the evidence was given in good faith, 
was undoubted. He was known to the tuwn 
as a harmless, inoffensive man, addicted, 
though upon rare occasions, to taking more 
than was good for him, when he was apt to 
dilate upon his grievances. 

The constable who had been on duty that 
night near Mr. Dare’s residence was the next 
witness called. “Did you see the deceased 
that night ?”’ was asked of him, 

“ Yes, sir, 1 did,” was the reply. ‘I saw 
him walking home with the gentleman who 
has given evidence—Mr. Brittle. I noticed 
that young Mr. Dare talked thick, as if he had 
been drinking.” 

“Did they appear to be on gvod terms ?”’ 

‘““Very good terms, sir. Mr, Brittle was 
laughing when he opened the gate for the 
deceased, and told him to mind he did 
not kiss the grass; or something to that 
effect.”’ 

“Were you close to them ?”’ 

“‘ Quite close, sir. I said ‘Good night’ to 
the deceased, but he seemed not to notice it. 
I stood and watched him over the grass. He 
reeled as he walked.”’ 

“‘ What time was this 7” 

‘**‘ Nigh upon half-past eleven, sir.” 

“Di Ne detect any signs of people moving 

ithi house ?”’ 


“Not any, sir. The house seemed quite 
still, and the blinds were down before the 
windows.” 

‘‘Did you see any one enter the gate that 
night besides the deceased ? ”’ 

** Not any one ”’ 

“‘Not the prisoner ?”’ 

‘**Not any one,” repeated the policeman. 

“Did you see anything of the prisoner later, 
between half-past one and two, the time he 
alleges as that of his going home ?” 

_ “ T never saw the prisoner at all that night, 
sir.” 

**He could have gone in, as he states, 
without your seeing him?” interposed the 
prisoner's counsel. 

** Yes, certainly, a dozen times over. My 
heat extended to half-a-mile beyond Mr. 
Dare’s.”’ 

One witness. who was placed in the box, 
created a profound sensation: for it was the 
unhappy father, Anthony Dare. Since the 
deed was committed, two months ago, Mr. 
Dare had been growing old. His brow was 
furrowed, his cheeks were wrinkled. his hair 
was turning white, and he looked, as he 
obeyed the call to the witness-box, as a man 
sinking under a heavy weight of care. Many 
of the countenances present expressed deep 
commiseration for him. 

He was sworn, and various questions were 
asked him. Amongst others, whether he 
knew anything of the quarrel which had 
taken piace between his two sons. 

“ Personally, nothing,” was the reply. “1 
was not at home.” 

“It has been testified that when they were 

arted, your son Herbert threatened his 
brother. Is he of a revengeful disposition !”’ 

“No,” replied Mr. Dare, with emotion; 
“that, J can truly say, he is not. My poor 
son, Anthony, was somewhat given to sullen- 
ness; but Herbert never was.” 

“There had been a great deal of ill-feeling 
between them of late, I believe.” 

“T fear there had been.” 

“It is stated that you yourself, upon leaving 
home that evening, left them a warning not 
to quarrel. Was it so?” 

“JT beheve I did. Anthony entered the 
house as we were leaving it, and I did say 
something to him to that effect.” 

‘‘The prisoner was not present ?” 

** No. He had not returned.” 

‘“‘It is proved that he came home later, 
dined, and w2nt out again at dusk. It does 
not appear that he was seen afterwards by 
any member of your household, until you 
yourself went up to his room and found him 
there, after the discovery of the body. His 
own account is, that he had only recently 
returned. Do you know where he was, 
during his absence ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘*Or where he went to ?”’ 

“‘No,” repeated the witness in sadly falter- 
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ing tones, for he knew that this was the one 
weak point in the defence. 

‘* He will not tell you 7?” 

“‘He declines to do so. But,” the witness 
added, with emotion, “he has denied his 
guilt to me from the first, in the most decisive 
manner: and I solemnly believe him to he 
innocent. Why he will not state where he 
was, I cannot eonceive; but not a shade of 
doubt rests upon my mind that he could 
state it if ho chose, and that it would be the 
means of establishing the fact of his absence. 
I would not assert this if L did not believe 
it,” said the witness, raising his trembling 
hand. ‘‘They were both my boys: the one 
destroyed was my eldest, porhaps my dearest ; 
and I declare that 1 would not, knowingly, 
screen his assassin, although that assassin 
were his brother.” 

The case for the prosecution concluded, and 
the defence was entered upon. The prisvoner’s 
counsel—two ‘of them eminent men, Mr, 
Chattaway himself being no secondary light 
in the forensic world—laboured under one 
disadvantage, as it appeared to the crowded 
court, They excrted all their eloquence in 
seeking to divert the guilt from the prisoner : 
but they could not—distort facts as they 
might, cal] upon imagination as they would— 
they could not conjure up the ghost of any 
other channel to which tu direct suspicion. 
There lay the weak puint, as it had lain 
throughout. If Herbert Dare was not guilty, 
who was? Tho family, quietly sleeping in 
their beds, were beyond the pale of suspirion ; 
the household equally so; and no trace of any 
midnight intruder to the house could be found, 
lt was a yrave stumbling-block for the 
prisoner’s counsel ; but such stumbling-blocks 
are as nothing to an expert pleader. Bit by 
vit Mr. Chattaway disposed, or seemed to dis- 
pose, of every argiument that couid tell against 
the prisoner, The presence of the cloak in the 
dining-room, from which so much appearance 
of guilt had beon deduced, he converted into a 
negative proof of innocence, ** Had ho been 
the one engaged in tho struggle,” argued the 
learned Q.C., “would he have been mad 
enough to leave his own cloak there, under- 
neath his victim, a damming proof of guilt ? 
No! that, at any rate, he would have taken 
away. The very fact of the cloak being 
under the murdered man was a most indispu- 
table proof, as he regarded it, that the 

risoncr remained totally ignorant of what 
mad happened—ignorant of his unfortunate 
brother's being at all in the dining-room. 
Why! had he only surmised that his brother 
was lying, wounded or dead, in the room, 
would he not have hastened to remove his 
cloak out of it, before it should be seen there, 
knowing, as he must know, that, from the 
very terms von which he and his brother had 
been, it would be Icoked upon ag a proof of 
his guilt ?”’ Tho argument tuld well with the 
jury—probably with the judge. 
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Bit by bit, so did he thus dispose of the 
suspicious circumstances: of all, except one. 
And that was the great one, the one that 
nobody could get over: the refusal of the 
prison 'r to state where he was that night. 
** All in good time, gentlemen of the jury,’’ 
said Mr. Chattaway, some murmured words 
reaching his ear that the omission was deemed 
ominous. “I am coming to that later; and 
T shall prove as complete and distinct an 
alibi as it was ever my lot to submit to an 
enlightened court.” 

The court listened, the jury listened, the 
spectators listened, and ‘‘ hoped he might.” 
He had spoken, for the most part, to incredu- 
lous eurs. 





CHAPTER XI, 
TIE WITNESSES FOR THT ALIBI. 


WHEN the speech of the counsel ended, and 
the time came for the production of the witness 
or witnesses who were to prove the alzb7, there 
appeared to be some delay. The intense heat 
of the court had been growing greater with 
every hour. The rays of tho afternoon sun, 
now sinking lower and lower in the heavens, 
had only brought with them w more deadly 
feeling of suffocation, But, tu go out for u 
breath of air, even had the thronged state of 
the passages permitted the movernent, ap- 
peared to enter into no one’s thoughts. Their 
suspense was too keen, their interest too ab- 
sorbing. Who were thuse inysterious witnesse, 
that would testify to the innocence of Horbert 
Dare ? 

A stir at the extreme end of the court, where 
it joined the other passage. Every eye was 
strained to see, every eur to listen, as an usher 
cameo clearing the way. ‘ By your leave thero 
—by your leave; room for a witness !”’ 

The spectators looked, and stretched their 
necks, and looked aguin. A few among them 
experienced a strange thrill of disappointment, 
and felt that they should have much pleasure 
in heing allowed the privilege of boxing the 
ushor’s ears, for he preceded no one more im- 
portant than Richard Winthorne, the lawyer. 
Ah, but wait a bit! What short and slight 
figure is it that Mr. Winthorne is guiding 
along? The angry crowd have not caught 
sight of her yet. 

But, whon they de—when the drooping, 
shrinking form is at length in the witness-box ; 
her eyes never raised, her lovely face bent in 
timid dread—then o murmur arises, and 
shakes the court to ita foundation. The judge 
feels for his glasses—rarely used—and puts 
them across ae nose, sci gazes ather. A fair 

irl, attired in the simple, modest garb peculiar 
. the sect called Quakers, not aa modest 
H 2 
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than the lovely and gentle face. She does not 
take the oath, only the affirmation peculiar to 


her people. 

«What is your name ?’’ commenced the 
prisoner’s counsel. 

That she spoke words in reply, was evident, 
by the moving of her lips: but they could not 
be heard. 

‘*' You must speak up,”’ interposed the judge, 
in tones of kindness. 

A deep struggle for breath, an effort of 
which even those around could see the pain, 
and the answer came. ‘ They call me Anna. 
I am the daughter of Samuel Lynn.”’ 

** Where do your live ?”’ 

‘““T live with my father and Patience, in the 
London Road.”’ 
is ay What do you know of the prisoner at the 

ar?’ 
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Dare had been in the habit of paying stolen 
visits to the field, and that Anna had been in 
the habit of meeting him there. That she 
had gone in on this night just before ten, 
which was later than she had ever stayed out 
before: but, finding Hester had to go out for 
medicine for Patience, she had run to the 
field again to take a book to the prisoner ; 
and that upon attempting- to enter soon 
afterwards, she found the door locked, Hester 
having met the doctor’s boy, and come back 
at once. She told it all, as simply and guile- 
leasly as a child. 

“What were you doing all that time? 
From ten o’clock until one in the morning ?” 
‘“‘T was sitting on the door-step, crying.” 

‘Was the prisoner with you /” 
‘Yes. He stood |.y me part of the time, 
| telling me not to be afraid; and the rest of 


A pause. She probably did not understand | the tame—more than an hour, J think—he 
the sort of answer required. One came that | was working at the wires of the pantry 


was unexpected. 
‘I know him to be innocent of the crime of 
which he is accused.” 

‘‘ How do you know this ?”’ 

** Because he could not have been near the 
spot at the time.” 

“Where was he then ?” 

“With me.” 

But the reply came forth in so faint a 
whisper that again she had to be enjoined to 
speak louder, and she repeated it, using 
different words. 

«*He was at our house.” 

“At what hour did he go to your house ?”’ 

**1t was past nine when he came up first.” 

** And what time did he leave ?”’ 

**1t was about one in the morning.”’ 

The answer appeared to create some stir. 
A late hour for a sober little Quakeress to 
confess to. 

‘Was he spending the evening with your 
friends ?”’ 

66 No 

e hie they not know he was there ?”’ 

6é Q.”’ 
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“It was 2 clandestine visit to yourself, 
then ? Where were they ?”’ 

A pause, and a very trembling answer. 
“They were in bed.”’ 

“Oh! You were entertaining him hy 
yourself, then ?”’ 

She burst into tears. The judge let fall 
his glasses as though under the pressure of 
some annoyance, every feature of his fine 
face expressive of compassion : it may be, his 
thoughts had flown to daughters of his own. 
The crowd stood with open mouths, gaping 
with undisguised astonishment, and the burly 
Queen’s counsel proceeded. 

‘‘And so he prolonged his visit until’ one 
o’clock in the morning ?”’ 

“TI was locked out,” she sobbed. ‘That is 
how he came to stay so late.”’ 

Bit by bit, with question and_ cross- 
questioning, it all came out: that Herbert 


window, to try to get in.” 

‘Was he all that time at the wires ?” 

“It was along time before 1 remembered 
the pantry window. He wanted to knock up 
Hester, but 1 was afraid to let him. I feared 
she might tell Patience, and they would have 
been so angry with me. He got in, at last, at 
the pantry window, and he opened the kitchen 
window for me, and I went in by it.” 

‘‘And you mean to say he was all that 
time, tall one o'clock in the morning, forcing 
the wires of a pantry window ?” cried Ser- 
geant Seeitall. 

‘Tt was nearly one. 
truth.” 

“And you did not lose sight of the prisoner 
from the time he first came to the field, at 
nine o'clock, until he left you at one ?”’ 

‘Only for the few minutes—it may have 
been four or five—when I ran in and came 
out again with the book. He waited in the 
field.” 

‘What time was that ?” 

“The ten o’clock bell was going in Helston- 
leigh. We could hear it.” 

‘He was with you all the rest of the time.” 

“Yes, all. When he was working at the 
pantry window 1 could not see him, because 
he was round the angle of the house, but I 
could hear him at the wires. Nota minute of 
the time but I heard hin. He was more than 
an hour at the wires, as I have told thee.” 

‘* And until he began at the wires ?” 

‘“He was standing up by me, telling me 
not to be afraid.” 

‘* All the time? You affirm this ?” 

‘IT am affirming all that I say tothee. I 
am speaking as before my Maker.” 

* Don’t you think it is a pretty confession 
for a young lady to make ?’ 

She burst into fresh tears. The jud 
turned his grave face upon Sergeant Secitall. 
But the sergeant had impudence enough for 
ten. 

‘Pray, how many times had that pretty 


I am telling thee the 
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little midnight drama been enacted?” he 
continued, whilst Anna sobbed in distress. 

‘**Never before,” burst forth a deep voice. 
“Don’t you see it was a pure accident, as she 
tells you? How dare you treat her as you 
might a shameless witness ?”’ 

The interruption—one of powerful emotion 
—had come from the prisoner. At the sound 
of his voice, Anna started, and looked round 
hurriedly to the quarter whence it came. It 
was the first time she had raised her eyes to 
the court since entering the witness-box. 
She had glanced up to answer whoover 
questioned her, and that was all. 

‘““Well?”’ said Sergeant Seeitall, as if de- 
manding what else she might have to com- 
munate. 

“T have no more to tell. I have told thee 
all J know. It was nearly one o'clock when 
he went away, and I never saw him after.” 

‘‘Did the prisoner wear a cloak when he 
cume to the field that night ?”’ 

‘“‘No. He wore one sometimes, but he 
did not have it on that night. It was very 
warm——”’ 

But, at that moment, Anna Lynn becamo 
conscious that a familiar face was strained 
upon her from the midst of the crowd: 
familiar, and yet not familiar; for the face 
was distorted from its natural look, and was 
blanched, as of one in the last agony—the 
face of Samuel Lynn. With a sharp crv of 
pain—of dread—Anna fell on the floor in a 
fainting fit. What the shame of being before 
that public court, of answering the searching 
questions of the counsel, had failed to take 
uway—uer senses—the sight of her father, 
cognizant of her disgrace, hud effected. 
Surely it was a disgrace for a young and 
guileless maiden to have to confess to such 
un escapade — an escapade that sounded 
worse to censuring ears than it had been 
in reality. Anna fainted. Mr. Winthorne 
stopped torward, and she was borne out. 

Another Quakeress was now put into the 
witness-box, and the court looked upon a 
little middle-aged woman, whoso face was 
sallow, and who showed her defective teeth 
as she spoke. lt was Hester Dell. She wore 
a brown silk bonnet, lined with white, and a 
fawn-coloured shawl. She was tuld that she 
must state what she knew, relative to the 
visit of Herbert Daro that night. 

“T went to rest at my usual hour, or, 
maybe, a trifle later, for I had waited for the 
arrival of some physic, never supposing but 
that the child, Anna, had gone to her room 
before me, and was safe in bed. I had been 
asleep some considerable time, as it seemed, 
when I was awakened by what sounded like 
the raising of the kitchen window underneath. 
1 sat up in bed and listened, and was convinced 
that the window was being raised slowly and 
cautiously, aa if the raiser did not want it to 
be heard. I was considerably startled, the 
more so as [ knew I had left the window 
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fastened: and my thoughts turned to house- 
breakers. While I deliberated what to do, 
seeing I was but a lone woman in the house, 
save for the child Anna, and Patience who 
was disabled in her bed, I heard whet 
appeared to be the voice of the child, and it 
sounded in the yard. I went to my window, 
but I could not see anything, it being right 
over the kitchen, and I not daring to open it. 
But I still heard Anna’s voice: she was 
speaking in a low tone, and I believed I 
caught other tones also—those of a man. I 
thought I must be asleop and dreaming: 
next I thought it must he young Gar from 
the next door, Jane Halliburton’s son. Her 
other sons I knew to be not at home; the 
one being abroad, the other at the University 
of Oxford. I deliberated, could anything be 
tho matter at their house, and the boy have 
come for help. Then 1 reflected that that 
was most unlikely, for why should he be 
stealthily opening the kitchen window, and 
why should Anna be whispering with him ? 
Tn short, to tell thee the truth ’’—raising her 
eyes to the judge, whom she appeared to 
a‘ldress, to the ignoring of everyone else—* [ 
did not know what to think, and 1 grew more 
disturbed. I quietly put on a few things, and 
went softly down the stairs, deeming it woll, 
for my own sake, to feel my way, as it were, 
and not torun headlong into danger. Istood 
a mcment at the kitchen door, listening ; and 
there I distinctly heard Anna laugh—a little, 
gentle laugh. It reassured me, though [ was 
still puzzled ; and L opened the door at once.” 

Here the witness made a dead pause. 

“What did you see when you opened the 
door ?”’ asked the judge. 

**T would not tell thee, but that I am bound 
to tell thee,” she frankly answered. ‘‘ L saw the 
prisoner, Herbert Dare. He appeared to have 
been laughing with Anna, who stood near 
him, and he was preparing to get out at the 
window as | entered.” 

‘“Well? what next ?”’ inquired the counsel, 
in an impatient tone; for Hester had stopped 
again. 

**T can hardly tell what next,” replied the 
witness, ‘* Louvking back, it appears nothing 
but confusion in my mind. It seemed nothing 
but confusion at the time. Anna cried out, 
and hid her face in fear; and the prisoner 
attempted some explanation, which I would 
not listen to. To see asonof Anthony Dare’s 
in the house with the child at that midnight 
hour, filled me with anger and bewilderment. 
I ordered him away; 1 believe I pushed him 
through the window; I threatened to call in 
w policeman. Finally he went away.” 

‘* Saying nothing ?” 

‘JT tell you all, L would not listen to it. I 
remembered scraps of what he said after- 
wards. That Anna was not to blame—that 
T had no cause to scold her or to acquaint 
Patience with what happened—that the fault, 
if there was any fault, was mine, for locking 
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the back door so ameny: I refused to hear 
farther, and he sc radian saying he would 
explain when I was less angry. That is all I 
saw of him.” 

‘Did you mention this affair to anyone ?” 
sr the counsel for the prosecution. 

sé Oo.’ 

““Why not?” 

“The child clung about m2 in tears after ho 
was gone, giving me the explanation that 1] 
would not hear from him, and beseoching me 
not to acquaint Patience. She told me how 
it had happened. That upon my going out to 
see after the sleoping-draught for Patience, 
se had taken the opportunity to run t» the 
G2ld with a book, where Herbert Dare waited : 
and that upon attempting to com> in again 
she found the door locked.” 


‘‘You returned sooner than she ex- 
pected ?” 
‘Yes. I met the doctor's hoy near our 


house, bringing the physic, and I took it from 
him and went home again directly. Not 
seeing Anna about, I never thought but that 
she had retired to bed. I went up also, try ing 
the back door as 1 passed it, which to my 
surprise I found unfastened.” 

**Why to your surprise ?”’ 

‘‘ Because 1 had, as 1 believed, previously 
turned the key of it. Findiag it unlockod, I 
concluded 1 must have been mistaken. 
Afterwards, when the explanation came, I 
learnt that Anna had undone it. She clung 
about me, as I te!l thee, subbing and crying, 
saying, as he had said, that there was no 
cause to be angry with her: that she «ould 
not help what had happened; and that she 
had sat crying on the door-step the whole of 
the time, until he had effected an entrance 
for her. I went to the penty window, und 
aaw where the wires had been torn away, not 
roughly, but neatly; and I ‘knew it must 
have taken a long tine to accomplish. 1 fell 
in with the child’s prayer, and did not speak 
of what had occurred; not even to Patience. 
This is the first time it has escaped my lips.”’ 

‘So you deemed it desirable to conceal 
such an adventure, and give the prisoner 
upportunity to renew his mianight visits?” 
retorted the counsel for the prosecution. 

‘What was done could not be undone,” 
gaid the witness. ‘J was willing to spare the 
acandal to the child, and not be the means of 
epreading it abroad. While] was deliberating 
whether to tell Patience, seeing she was in »o 
suffering a state, news came that Herbert 
Dere was a prisoner. He had been arrested 
the following morning, on the accusation of 
murdering his brother, and 1 knew that he 
was safe for several weeks to come. Hence | 
held my tongue.”’ 

The witness had given her evidence 
in a clear, straightforward, uncompromising 
manner, widely at variance with the distressed 
timidity of Anna. Not a shade of doubt 
reated on the mind of any person in court 





that both had spoken the exact truth. But 
the counsel seemed inclined to question still. . 

“Since when did you know you were 
coming here to give this evidence ?” 

“Only when I did come. Richard Win- 
thorns, the man of law, came to our house in 
a fly this afternoon, and brought us away 
with him. By some remarks ho exchanged 
with Anna when we were in it, I found that 
she had known of it this day ortwo. They 
feared to avert me, I suppose, lest, maybe, 
I might refuse to attend.”’ 

“Qne question more, witness. Did the 
prisoner wear a cloak that night ?”’ 

‘‘No; I did rot seo any.” 

This ctosed the evidence, and the witness 
was allowed to withdraw. Richard Winthorne 
went in search of Samuel Lynn, and found 
him seated on a bench in the outer hall sur- 
rounded by gentlemen of his persuasion, many 
of them of high standing in Helstonleigh. 
Tales of marvel, you know, never lose anything 
in spreading; ncithor aro people given to 
placing a light construction on public gossip, 
when they can, by any stretch of imagination, 
give it a dark one. In this affair, however, 
no very great stretch was required. The 
town jumped to the charitable conclusion 
that Anna Lynn must be one of the naughtiest 
girls under the sun; imprudent, ungrateful, 
disobedient ; J don’t know what else. Had 
she been guilty of scattering poison in 
Atterly’s field, and so killed all the lambs, 
they could not have said, or thought, worse 
than they did. All joined in it, charitable 
and uncharitable; all sorts of evil notions 
were spread, and were taken up. Herbert 
Dare, you may be very sure, came in for 
his share. 

The news had been taken to Mr. Ashley’s 
manufactory, sent. by the astounded Patience, 
that Richard Winthorne had come and taken 
away Anna and Hester Dell to give testimony 
ut the trial of Herbert Dare. The Quaker, 
perplexed and wondering, believed Pationce 
must be demented; that the message could 
have no foundution in truth. Nevertheless, 
he bent his steps to the Guildhall, accom- 
panied by William Halliburton, and was 
witness to the evidence, He, strict and 
soher-minded, was not likely to take up a 
more favourable construction of the general 
facts than the town was taking up. 1t may 
be guessed what it was tor him. 

He sat now on a bench in the outer hall, 
surrounded by triends, who, on hearing the 
crying scandal whispered, touching a young 
member of their body, had come flocking 
down to the Guildhall. Whon they spoke to 
him, he did not appear to hear; he sat with 
his hands on his knees, and his head sunk 
on his breast, never raising it. Richard 
Winthorne approached him. 

‘‘Miss Lynn and her servant will not be 
wanted again,” said the lawyer. ‘I have 
sent for a fly.” 
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The fly came. Anna was placed in it by 
Mr. Winthorne; Hester Dell followed; and 
Samuel Lynn came forward and stumbled 
into it. It is the proper word. He appeared 
to have no power left in his limbs. 

‘Thou wilt not be harsh with her, Samuel,” 
whispered an influential Friend, who had a 
benevolent countenance. ‘Some of us will 
confer with thee to-morrow; but, meanwhile, 
do not be harsh with her. Thou wilt call to 
mind that she is thy child, and motherless.” 

Samuel Lynn made no reply. He did not 
appear to hear. He sat opposite his daughter, 
his eyes never lifted, and his face assum- 
ing a leaden hue. Hestor suddenly leaned 
from the door, and beckoned to William 
Hallibifrton, 

‘“Will thee please be so obliging as go up 
with us in the fly ?”’ she said in hisear. ‘1 
do not like his look.” 

William stepped in, and the fly drove away 
with closed blinds, to the intense chagrin of 
the curious mob. Before it was out of the 
town, William and Hester. with a simultan- 
eous movement, supported the Quaker. Anna 
screamed. ‘What is it?’ she uttered, 
terrified at the sight of his drawn, distorted 
face. 

‘“‘It is thy work,”’ said Hester, less placidly 
than she would have spoken in a calmer 
moment. ‘If thee hast saved the life of 
thy friend, Herbert Dare, thee hast probably 
destroyed that of thy father.” 

They were close to the residence of Mr. 
Parry, and William ordered the fly to stop. 
‘The surgeon was at home, and took William's 
place in it. Samuel Lynn had been struck 
down with paralysis. 

William was at the house before they were, 
preparing Patience. Patience was so far 
restored to health herself as to be able to 
walk about a little; she was very lame still. 

They carried Mr. Lynn to his room. Anna 
in her deep humiliation and shame—having 
to give evidence, and such evidence, in the 
face of that open court, had been nothing 
less to her—flow to her own chambor, and 
flung herself, dressed as she was, on the 
carpet, in desperate abandonment. William 
saw her there as he passed it from her father’s 
room. There was no one to attend to her, 
for they were occupied with Mr. Lynn. It 
was no moment for ceremony, and William 
entered and attempted to raise her. 

‘“‘Let mine be, William; let me be! 
want to die.” 

* Anna, child, this will not mend the past. 
Do not give way like this.” 

But she resolutely turned from him, sobbing 
more wildly. *‘ Only to die! only to die!” 

William went for his mother, and gave her 
the outline of the tale, asking her to go to 
the house of distress and see what could be 
done. Jane, in utter astonishment, sought 
further explanation. Sho could not under- 
stand him in the least. 
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‘‘T assure you, I understand it nearly as 
little,” replied William. ‘Anna was locked 
out through some mistake of Hester's, it 
appears, and Herbert Dare stayed with her. 
That it will be the means of acquitting him, 
there is no doubt ; but Helstonleigh is making 
its comments very freely.” 

Jane went in, her senses bewildered. She 
found Patiencein a state not to be described ; 
she found Anna where William had left her, 
reiterating the same cry, “Oh, that I were 
dead ! that I were dead !”’ 

Meanwhile, the trial at the Guildhall was 
drawing to its close, and the judge proceeded 
to sum up. Not with the frantic bursts of 
oratory indulged in by those eloquent gentle- 
men, the counsel, but in a tone of dispassionate 
roasoning. He placed the facts concisely 
before the jury, not speaking in favour of the 
prisoner, but candidly avowing that he did 
not see how they could get over the evidence 
of the prisoner's two witnesses, the young 
Quaker lady and her maid. If that was to 
be believed—and for himself he fully believed 
it—then the prisoner could not have been 
guilty of the murder, and was cleurly entitled 
to an acquittal. It was six o’clock when the 
jury retired to deliberate. 

The judge, the bar, the spectators, sat on, 
or stood, with what pationce they might, in 
the crowded and heated court. On the fiat 
of those twelve men hung the life of the 
prisoner: whether he was to be discharged an 
innocent man, or hanged as a guilty one. 
Reposing in the pocket of Sir William Leader 
was a certain little cap, black in colour, 
innocuous in itself, but of awful significance 
when brought forth by the hand of the pre- 
siding judge. Was it destined to be brought 
forth that night ? 

The jury were coming in at last. Only an 
hour had they remained in deliberation, for 
seven o’clock was booming out over the town. 
It had seemed to the impatient spectators 
more than two hours. What must it have 
seomed to the prisoner? They ranged them- 
selves in their box, and the crier proclaimed 
silence. 

‘“‘Have you agreed upon your verdict, 
gentlemen of the jury?” 

“We have.” 

‘‘How say you, gentlemen, guilty or not 
guilty ?” 

The foreman advanced an imperceptible 
step and looked at the judge, speaking 
deliberately : 

‘“My lord, we find the prisoner Not 
GUILTY.” 
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OHAPTER XII. 
4 COUCH OF IAIN. 


<6 Wrrirram, I have had my death-blow! I 
have had my death-blow!” 

The speaker was Henry Ashley. Four days 
had elapsed since the trial of Herbert Dare, 
and Wiliam Halliburton saw him now for the 
first time after that event. What with mind 
and body, henry was in a grievous state of 
pain: all William’s compassion was called 
forth, as he leaned over his couch. 

It has been hinted that Helstonleigh, in its 
charity, took up the very worst view of the 
case that could be taken up, with regard to 
Anna Lynn. Had sho gone about with a 
blazing torch and set all the houses on fire. 
their inhabitants could not have mounted 
themselves on higher stilts. Somehow, every- 
body took it up. It was like those apparently 
well-authenticated political reports that ar- 
rive now and then by telegram, driving the 
Stoch Exchange, or the Paris Bourse, into a 
state of mud credulity. No one thought to 
doubt it; people caught up the notion froin 
one another as they catch a fever. If even 
Samuel Lynn had looked upon it in the worst 
light. bringing to bin paralysis, little chanco 
was there that others miglit et through a 
brighter glass It had half killed Henry 
Ashley : and the words were not, in point of 
fact, so wild as they sounded. “I have had 
my death-blow! I have had my death- 
blow !”” 

‘** No, you have not,’ was William’s answer. 
“It is a blow—I know it—but not ono that 
you cannot outlive.” 

* Why did you not come to me’ Four 
whole days, and you have nover been near 
the house !” 

‘“‘Because I feared that you would be 
throwing yourself into the stato of agitation 
that you ure now doing,” replied Wilham, 
candidly. ‘Mr. Ashley said to me on the 
Wednesday, ‘Henry has one of his bad 
attacks again.’ I knew it to be more of mind 
than body this time, and I thought it well 
that you should be loft in quiet. There’s no 
one you can talk about it to, excopt me.” 

“Your staying away has not served your 
purpose, then. My father camo to me with 
the details, thinking to divert me for a 
moment from my physical pain: never sup- 
posing that each word was a dagger plunged 
into my very being. My mother came, with 
this scrap of news, or the other scrap. Mary 
came, wondering and eager, asking informa- 
tion at second-hand: mamma was myster! ous 
over it, and would not tell her. Mary cannot 
credit ill of Anna: she has as great a trust in 
her still as I had. As I had! Oh, William ! 

e was my object in life. She was all my 

yture—my world—my heaven!” 

“Now you know you will suffer for this 


excitement,” cried William, almost as hoe 
would have said it to a wayward child, 

He might as well have talked to the wind. 
Henry neither heard nor heeded him. He 
continued, his manner as full of agitation as 
his mind. 

*T am not as other men. You can go forth, 
all of you, into the world, to your pleasures, 
your amusements. I am confined here. But 
what mattered it? Did I envy you? No. 
While I had her to think of, I was happier 
than you.” 

“Had this not happened, you might'have 
been crossed in some other way, and so it 
would have come to the same thing.” 

‘‘ And now it is over,” reiterated Henry, 
paying no attontion to tho remark. “It is 
over, and gone; and I—I wish, William, I 
had gone with it.” 

*T wish you would be reasonable.” 

“Dont preach. You active men, with 
vour innumerable objects and interests in 
hfe, cannot know what it is for one like ine, 
shut out from the world, tu dove, J tell you, 
William, it was literally my hfe; the core of 
my life; my all. 17 am not sure but that I 
have heen mad ever since.” 

“Jam not sure but that you are mad 
now,” returned William, believing that to 
Juunour him might be the worst plan he 
could adopt. 

“1 dare say I am,” was the unsatisfactory 
answor, ‘t Four days, and I have had to 
bury it all within me! T could not wail it 
out to my own pillow at night; for they con- 
cluded it was ono of my bad attacks, and old 
nurse was posted in the bed in the next room 
with the door open There’s no one I can rave 
to but you, and you must let me do it, unless 
you would have me go quite mad, J hope 
1 shan’t be here long to be a trouble to any of 
you.” 

William did not know what to say. He 
beheved there was nothing for it at present 
but to let him ‘‘rave lumself out.” But 1 
wish,” hoe said, aloud, continuing the bent of 
his own thoughts, ‘that you would be a little 
rational over it.” 

“Stop a bit. Did you over experience a 
blow such as this 7” 

“* No indoed,” 

‘‘Then don’t hold forth to me, I[say. You 
do not underrtand, It was all the joy I had 
on carth,” 

* You must learn to find other joys, 
other-——”’ 

“The despicable villain!’ broke forth 
Henry, ths heat-drops welling to his brow, as 
they hud welled to Anna’s when before the 
judge. ‘The shame-faced, cowardly villain ! 
Was she not Samuel Lynn’s child, and my 
sister's triend ? What possessed the jury to 
acquit him? Did they think a rope’s-end too 
good for his neck ?”? 

‘‘He was proved innocent of the murder, 
If he har any conscience ——” 


A COUCH OF PAIN. 
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“What?” fiercely 
‘Ashley. ‘He a conscience! 
what you are dreaming of. 
stop in Helstonleigh ? ” 

‘IT conclude so. He resumed his place 
quietly in his father’s office the day after 
the trial. He is in London now, but only 
temporarily. ”’ 

“‘Resumed his place quietly ! 
the mob about, then ?”’ 

The question was put so quaintly, in such 
confiding simplicity, that wu smile rose to 
William’s face. ‘in awe of the police, I 
expect,” he answored, ‘* The Dares, while 
his fat® was uncertain, have heen rusticating. 
Cyril told me to-day, that now that the 
accusation was proved to hive been false, 
they were ‘coming vut’ again.” 

‘*‘Coming out in what? Viilainy ?” 

‘“‘He left the ‘what’ to be inferred. In 
grandeur, lexpect. ‘Lhe established innocence 
of Herbert——” 

“Tf you apply that word to the man, 
hier Haliburton, you are as black as 

e is,”’ 

William remembered Henry’s tribulation 
both of mind and body, and went on without 
the shadow of a retort. 

‘*T apply it to him in relation to the crime 
of which he was charged. His acquittal and 
release have caused the ] are to hold up their 
heads again. But they have lost caste in 
Helstonleigh.”’ 

‘““Caste!’? was the scornful ejaculation of 
Henry Ashley. “They never had any caste 
to louse. Does the master intcnd to retain 
Cyril in the manufactory ?”’ 

“‘] have heard nothing to the contrary. If 
he retained him whilst the accusation was 
hanging over Herbert Dare’s head, ho will not 
be likely to discard him now 1t 18 reinoved.” 

**Removed!”’ shrieked Henry, “If one 
accusation has beon removed, has not a worse 
taken its place ?” 

“Would it be just to visit on one brother 
the sins of another ?”’ 

“A nice pair of brothers they are!’’ cried 
Henry in the sharp, petulant manner habitual 
to him, when racked with pain. ‘‘ How will 
Samuel Lynn like the company of Cyril Dare 
by his side in the manufactory, when he gets 
well again 7” 

William shook his head. These considera- 
tions were not for him. They were Mr. 
Ashley’s, 

“You heard her give her evidence?” 
resumed Henry, breuking a pause. 

‘‘ Most of it.” 

‘‘Tell it me.” 

‘‘No, Henry ; it would not do you good to 
hear it.” 

‘Tell it me, I say,” persisted Henry 
wilfully. ‘‘I know it in substance. I want 
to have it repeated over to me, word for 
word.” 
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interrupted Henry 
1 don’t know 
Is he going to 


What was 





Henry suddenly raised his hand and laid i 
on William’s lips, with a warning movement. 
He turned and saw Mary Ashley. 

“Take her back to the drawing-room, 
William,” he whispered. ‘I can bear no one 
but you about me now. Not yet, Mary,” he 
added aloud, motioning his sister away with 
his hand. ‘ Not now.” 

Mary halted in indecision. William ad- 
vanced, placed her hand within his arm, and 
led her, somewhat summarily, from the room. 

**T am only obeying orders, Miss Ashley,” 
said he, * They are to see you back to the 
drawing-room.”’ 

“If Henry can bear you with him, he might 
bear me.” 

“You know what Ins whims and fancies 
are, when he is suffering.”’ 

‘Is there not a particularly good under- 
standing between you and Henry?” she 
pointedly asked. 

“Yes; wo understand each 
fectly.”’ 

** Well, thon, tell me—what is it that is the 
matter with him this time? Ido not like tc 
say so to mamma, because she might call me 
fanciful, but 1t appears tu me that Henry’s 
iliness is more on the mind than on the body.” 

William mace no reply. 

‘**And yet, | cannot imagine it possible fox 
Honry to have picked up any unnoyance o1 
grief,’ resumed Mary. ‘How can he have 
done so? He is not like one who gues out 
into the world—who has to meet with cares 
and checks. You do not speak,”’ she added. 
looking at William. ‘Is it that you will not 
tell me ? or do you know nothine ?” 

William lowered his vowe. ‘fF can only 
say that, should there be anything of the sort 
you mention, the kinder course for Henry— 
indeed the only course—will be, not to allow 
him to perceive that you suspect it. Conceal 
the suspicion both from him and from others. 
Reinember his excessive sensitiveness. When 
he sees cause to hide his feelings, it would be 
almost death to him to have them scruti- 
nized.”’ 

‘“*f think you must be in his full confi- 
dence,” observed Mary, looking at William. 

‘Pretty well so,’’ he answered, with a 
passing smile, 

‘‘Then, if he has any secret grief, will you 
try and socthe it to him ?”’ 

‘*With all my best endeavours,” earnestly 
spoke William. But there was not the léast 
apparent necessity for his taking Mary 
Ashley’s hand between his own, and pressing 
it there while he said it, any more than there 
was necessity for that vivid blush of hers, as 
she turned into the drawing-room. 

But you must be anxious to hear of Anns 
Lynn. Poor Anna! who had fallen so terribly 
into the black books of the town, without 
really very much deserving it. It was a most 
unlucky contretemps, having been locked ot; 
it waa a still more unfortunate seque), hywity 
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to confess to it at the trial. She was not a 
soba of goodness, it must be confessed : 
ad not yet attained to that perfect model, 
which expects, as of a right. a niche in the 
saintly calendar. She was _ reprehensibly 
vain; she delighted in plaguing Patience ; 
and she took to running out into the field. 
when it had been far better that she had 
remained at home. That running out en- 
tailed deceit and some stories: but it entailed 
nothing worse, and Helstonleigh need not 
have been so very severe in its judgment. 

Never had there been a more forcible 
Ulustration of the old saving, “Give a dog a 
bad name, and hang him,” than in this 
instance. When William Halliburton had 
told Anna that Herbert Dare was; not a good 
man, and did not bear a good name, he 
had told her the strict truth. For that very 
Treason a secret intimacy with him was un- 
desirable, however innocent it might be, how- 
ever innocent it was, in itself: and for that 
very reason did Helstonleigh look at it 
through clouded rapectacles. Had she been 
locked out all night, instead of half a one, 
with some one in better odour, Helstonleigh 
had not set up its scornful crest. It is quite 
impossible to tell you what Herbert Dare had 
done, to have such a burden on his back as 
people seemed inclined to lay there. Perhaps 
they did not know themselves. Some accused 
him of one thing, some of another; ill reports 
never lose by carrying: the two cats on the 
tiles, you know, were magnified ito a hun- 
dred. No one is as black as he is painted— 
there’s a saying to that effect—ncither, I dare 
say, was Herbert Dare. At any rate—and 
that is what we have to do with—he was not 
so In this particular instance. He was 43 
vexed at the locking out as any one else could 
have been; and he did the best (save one 
thing) that he could for Anna, under the 
circumstances, and got her in again. The 
only proper thing to have done, was; to knock 
up Hester. He had wished to do it, but had 
vielded to Anna’s entreaties, that were born 
of fear. 

Not a soul scemed to cast so much as a 
good word or a charitable thought to him in 
the matter. Did he deserve none? However 
thoughtless or reprehensib‘e his conduct was, 
in drawing Annw into those field excursions, 
when the explosion came, he met it as a 
gentleman. Many a one, more renowned for 
the cardinal graces than was Herbert Dare, 
might have spoken out at once, and cleared 
himself at the expense of making known 
Anna’s unlucky escapade. Not so he. A 
doubt may have been upon him that were it 
betrayed Helstonleigh might cast a taint on 
her fair name: and he strove to save it. He 
suffered the brand of a murderer to be 
attached to him—he languished for many 
weeks in prison as a criminal—al] to save it. 
He all but went to the scaffold to save it. 
He might have called Anna and Hester Dell 


forward at the inquest, at the preliminary 
examination before the magistrates, and thus 
have cleared himself; but he would not do 
so. Whilst there was a chance of his inno- 
cence being brought to light in any other 
manner, he would not call on Anna. He 
allowed the odium to settle upon his own 
head. He went to prison, hoping that he 
should be cleared in some other way. There 
was a generous, chivalric feeling in this, 
which Helstonleigh could not understand 
when emanating from Herbert Dare, and 
they declined to give him credit for it. They 
preferred to look at the affair altogether in a 
differont light, and to lavish hard ‘names 
upon it. Every soul was alike: there was no 
exception: Samuel Lynn, and all else in 
Helstonleigh. They caught the epidemic, I 
say, one from another. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


THE first sharpness of the edge worn off, 
Anna grew cross. She did not see why every 
one should be blaming her. What had so 
sadly prostrated herself was the shame of 
having to appear before the court; to stand 
in it and give her evidence. The excitement, 
the shame, combined with the terrifying 
illness of her father, brought on, as Hester 
told her, through her, had sent her into a 
wild state of contrition and alarm. Little 
wonder that she wished herself dead! The 
mood passed away as the days went on, and 
Anna became tolerably herself again. When 
Friends called at the house to inquire after 
or to see her father, she ran and hid herself 
in her room, fearful lest a lecture on those 
field recreations might be delivered to her 
gratuitously. She shunned Patience, too, as 
much as she could, Patience had grown cold 
and silent; and Anna rather liked the 
change. 

She sat for the most part in her father’s 
room, never moving from his bedside, unless 
disturbed from it; never speaking; eating 
only when food was placed before her. Anna 
was in grievous fear lest a public reprim ind 
should be in store for her, delivered at meeting 
on Firat Day: but she saw no reason why 
every on® should continue to be cross wit 
her at home, 

She happened to bo alone with her father 
when he first recovered consciousness. Some 
fifteen days had elapsed since the trial. But 
for the fact of her being with him, a difficulty 
might have bzen experienced to get her there. 
She dreaded his anger, his reproach, more 
than anything. So long as he lay without 
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his senses, knowing her not, so long was she 
content to sit, watching. She was seated by 
the bedside in her usual listless attitude, 
head and eyes cast down, when her fathe1’s 
hand, not the one affected, was suddenly 
lifted and laid upon hors, which rested on 
the counterpane. Startled, Anna turned her 
gaze upon him, and she saw that his intellects 
were restored. With a suppressed cry of 
dismay she would have flown away, but he 
clasped his fingers round hers. 

** Anna!” 

She sank down on her knees, shaking as if 
with ague, and buried her face in the clothes. 
Samual Lynn stretched forth his hand and 
put it on her head. 

“Thou art my own child, Anna; thy 
mother left thee to me for good and for ill; 
and I will stand by thee in thy sorrow.” 

She burst into a storm of hysterical tears. 
He ‘et it have its course; he drew her wet 
face to his and kissed it; he talked to her 
soothingly, never speaking a single word of 
poaroash ; and Anna overcame her fear and 
her sobs. She knelt down by the bed still, 
and let her cheek rest on the counterpane, 

“Tt has nearly killed me,” he murmured, 
after a while. “But 1 pray for life: I will 
struggle hard to live, that thee mayst have 
one protector. Friends and foes may cast 
reproach to thoe, but 1 will not.” 

“Why should they cast reproach tu me, 
father ?”’ returned Anna, with a little spice of 
resentment. “I have not harmed them.” 

‘““No, child; thee hast not; only thyself. 
I will help thee to bear the roproach. Thou 
art iny own child.” 

“<SBut there’s nothing for them to reproach 
me with,” she reiterated, her face buried 
deeper in the counterpanc. “It was not 
pleusant to stand there ; but it is over, And 
thoy need not reflect upon me for it.” 

“What is over? To stand where?” ho 
asked. 

‘At tho Guildhall, on the trial.” 

“Tt is not that that people will reproach 
thee with, Anna. It was not a nice thing for 
thee; but that, in itself, brings no reproach.” 

Anna lifted her head wonderingly. ** What 
does, then ?”’ she uttered. 

He did not answer. He only closed his 
eyes, a deep groan bursting from the very 
depths of his heart. It came into Anna’s 
mind that he must be thinking of her pre- 
vious acquaintance with Herbert Dare; of 
her stolen meeting; in the field by twilight. 

“Oh, father, don’t thee be angry with 
me !”’ she implored, the teara streaming from 
her eyes. “It was no harm; it was not 
indeed. Thee mightst havo beon present 
always, for all the harm there was, and I wish 
thee hadst been. Why should thee think 
anger of .it? There was no more harm in 
my talking with him now and then in the 
fleld, ‘than there was in my talking with him 
in Margaret Ashley’s drawing-room.” 
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Something in the simple words, in the tone, 
in the manner altogether, caused the Quaker’s 
heart to leap within him. Had he been 
making a molehill into a mountain? Surely, 
yes! But what elso he would have said or 
done, what questions asked, cannot be known, 
for they were interrupted by a visit from 
William Halliburton. Anna stole away. 

William was full of hearty congratulation 
on the visiblo improvement — the, so far, 
restoration to health. The Quaker murmured 
some half-inarticulate words, indicating some- 
thing to the effect that he might not have 
been ill, but for taking up a worse view of the 
ease than, aus he beleved now, it really 
merited. 

William leaned over him; a glad look in 
his ove; & glad sound in his low voice. 

‘ My mother has keen telling Patience so 
to-day. She, my mother, is convinced now 
that very exaggernted blame was cast upon 
Anna. It was foolish of her, of course, to fall 
into the habit of running to the field; but 
the locking out might have happened to any- 
one. My mother told me this not half an 
hour ago. She has seen and talked to Anna 
frequently this last day or two, and has drawn 
her own pusitive deductions. My mother is 
vexed with herself for having fallen into the 
popular condemnation.” 

* Ay!” uttered Samuel Lynn. ‘ There ze 
ecndemnation abroad, then ? 1 thought there 
war. 

“People will come to their senses in good 
time,” was William’s unswer. ‘Never doubt 
it.” 

The Quaker raised his feeble hand, and laid 
it upon William's. “The Ashleys—have they 
blamed her ?”’ 

“I fear they have,” wa3 the only reply he 
could inake, m his strict truth, 

*Then, William, thee go to them. 
them now, and set them right.” 

He wa~ already going, for he was engaged 
t»>the Ash. sthatevening. Betweon Henry 
Ashley, the men at Eua-t’s, and his own 
studies, which he would not wholly neglect, 
William’s evenings had a tolerably busy time 
of it. He had assumed Samuel Lynn’s place 
in the manufactory by Mr. Ashley’s orders, 
head of all things, under the master. Cyril 
ground his teeth at this ; he looked upon it as 
a slight to himsolf; but Cyril had no power to 
alter it. 

William found Mr. and Mrs. Ashley atone. 
Mary was vut. He sat with them for a few 
minutes, talking of Anna, und then rose to 
to Henry. ‘How is he this evening ?”’ Ro 
inquired. 

Til and very fractious,” was Mr. Ashley’s 
reply. ‘William, you have great i 
over him. 1 wish you could persuade him to 
give way less. He is not ill enough, so far as 
we can sce, to keep his room ; but we cannot 
get him out of it.” 


Henry was in one 
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excessively dispirited and irritable. ‘Oh! 
s0 you have come !”’ he burst forth as William 
entered. ‘I should be ashamed to neglect a 
sick fellow as you neglect me. If I were well 
and strong, and you ill, you would find it 
different.” 

‘‘T know I am late,” acknowledged William. 
“Samuel Lynn took up a little of my time; 
and I have been sitting some minutes in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Of course!”’ was the fractious answer. 
«‘ Any one before me.”’ 

‘*Samuel Lynn is a great deal better,’ 
tinued William. ‘‘ His mind is restored.” 

Henry received the news ungraciously, 
making no rejoinder ; but his side was 
twitching with pain. Howis she ?” he asked. 
*<Is the shame fretting out her life ?” 

‘*“Not at all. She is very well. As to 
shame—as you Call it—1 believe she has not 
taken much to herself.”’ 

“It will kill her: you'll see. 
the better for her I should say.”’ 

William sat down on the edge of the sofa, 
on which the invalid was lying. ‘Henry, I 
would set you right upon a point, if I thought 
it would be expedient to do so. You do go 
into fits of excitement so great, that it is 
dangerous to speak.” 

“Tell out anything you have to tell. Tell 
me, if you choose, that the house is on fire, 
and I must be pitched out of window to 
escape it. Jt would make no _ impression 
upon me. My fits of excitement have passed 
away with Anna Lynn.” 

**My news relates to Anna.”’ 

‘What if it does? She has passed away 
jor me.” 

**Helstonleigh, in its usual hasty fashion of 
jumping to conclusions, has jumped to a false 
one,’ continued William. ‘There have been 
no grounds for the great blame cast to Anna ; 
except in the minds of a charitable public.” 

““A fact ?” asked Henry, after a pause. 

“‘There’s not a shade of doubt about it.” 

He received the answer with equanimity ; 
it may be seid, with apathy. And turning 
on his couch, he drew the cover over him, 
repeating the words previously spoken: ‘‘ She 
has passed away for me.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
’ we. DELVES ON HIS BEAM ENDS, 


Samury Lynn grew better, and Mr. Ashley, 
in his considerate kindness, propozed that he 
should reside abroad for a few months in the 
neighbourhood of Annonay, to watch the 
skin market, and pick up skins that would 
be suitable for their use. Anna and Patience 
were to accompany him. Anne had some- 


what regained her footing in the good graces 
of the gossipers. That she did so, was partly 
owing to the indignant defence of her, entered 
upon by Herbert Dare. Herbert did behave 
well in this case, and he must have his due. 
Upon his return from London, whither he 
had gone soon after the termination of the 
trial, remaining away a week or two, he 
found what a very charitable ovation Hel- 
stonleigh was bestowing upon Anna Lynn. 
He met it with a storm of indignation; he 
bade them think as badly of him as they 
chose; believe him a second Burke if they 
liked; but to keep their mistaken tongues off 
Anna. What with one thing and anbther, 
some of the scandal-mongers did begin to 
think they had been too hasty, and withdrew 
their censure. Some (as a matter of course) 
preferred to doubt still; and opinions re- 
mained divided. 

Helstonleigh took up the gossip on another 
score—that of Mr. Ashley’s sending Samuel 
Lynn abroad, as his skin-buyer, for an in- 
definite period. “A famous trade Ashley 
must be doing, to go to that oxpense!”’ 
grumbled some of the envious manufacturers. 
True; he had a famous trade. And if he had 
not had one, he might have sent him all the 
same. Helstonleigh never knew the benevo- 
lence of Thomas Ashley’s heart. The journey 
was fully decided upon; and Samuel Lynn 
had an application from a member of his own 
persuasion, to rent his house, furnished, for 
the term of his absence. He was glad to 
accept the accommodation. 

But, before Mr. Lynn and his family started, 
Helstonleigh was fated to sustain another 
loss, in the person of Herbert Dare. Herbert 
contrived to get some sort of mission entrusted 
to him abroad, and mado rather a summary 
exit from Helstonleigh to enter upon it. A 
friend of Herbert's, who had gone over to live 
in Holland, and with whom he was in frequent 
correspondence, wrote and offered him a 
situation in a merchant’s house in Rotterdam, 
as ‘English clerk.’ The offer came in 
answer to a hint, or perhaps more than a 
hint, from Herbert, that a year or two’s 
sojourn abrvad would be acceptable to him. 
He would receive a good salary, if he proved 
himself equal] to the duties, the information 
stated, and might rise in it, if he chose to 
remain. Herbert wrote off-hand to secure 
it, and then told his father what he had done. 

‘‘Enter a house at Rotterdam, as English 
clerk!” repeated Mr. Dare, unable to credit 
his own ears. ‘ You a clerk!” 

“What am I to do?” asked Herbert. 
‘Since I came out of there,’”’ pointing in the 
direction of the county prison, ‘claims have 
thickened upon me, I do owe a good deal, 
and that’s a fact—what with my own scores, 
and that for which I am liable for—for poor 
Anthony. People won’t wait much longer; 
and I have no fancy to try the debtor’s side 
of the prison.” 
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‘They were standing in the front room of 
the office. Mr. Dare’s business appeared to 
bq considerably falling off, and the office had 
offen leisure on its hands now. Of the two 
clerks kept, one had holiday, the other was 
ow. Somehow, what with one untoward 
thing and another, people were growing shy 
of the Dares. Mr. Dare leaned against the 
comner of the window-frame, watching the 
genes his hands in his pockets, and a 
lank look on his face. 

* You say you can’t help me, sir ?” Herbert 
continued. 

“You know I can’t; sufficiently to do any 
good,” returned Mr. Dare. ‘1 am too much 
pressed for money myself. Look at the ex- 
penses °attending the trial: and I was 
embarrassed enough before. I cannot help 

ou.” 
: “It seems to me, too, that you want me 
gone from here.” 

“I have not said so,’ curtly responded 
Mr. Dara. 

“You-told me the other day that it was my 
presence in the office which scared clients 
from it.” 

Mr. Dare could not dony the fact. He had 
said it. What’s more, he had thought it; 
and did so still. ‘I cannot tell what else it 
is that is keeping clients away,” he rejoined. 
‘**We have not had a dozen in since the 
trial.”’ 

‘It is a slack season of the year.” 

‘‘Maybe.” shortly answered Mr. Dare. 
“Slack as it is, thero’s some business astir, 
but people aro going elsewhere to get it done; 
those, too, who have never for years been 
near anyone but us. The truth is, Herbert, 
you fell into bad odour with the town on the 
day of the trial; and that you must know. 
Though acquitted of the murder, all sorts of 
other things were laid to your charge. Quaker 
Lyna’s stroke amongst the rest.” 

‘“‘Carping sinners !”’ ejaculated Herbert. 

‘And I suppose it turned people against 
the office,”’ continued Mr. Dare. ‘My belief 
is, they won't come back again as long as 
you are in it.” 

“That's precisely what I meant you had 
hinted to me” said Herbert. ‘Therefore, I 
thought I had better leave it. Pattison says 
he cun get me this berth, and 1 should liko to 
try it.” 

** You'll not like to turn merchant’s clerk,”’ 
repeated Mr. Dare with emphasis. 

““] shall like it better than being nailed 
for debt here,’’ sumewhat coarsely answered 
Herbert. ‘It is not so ayreeable at home 
now, especially in this office, that 1 should 
cry to stay in it. You Rave changed, sir, 
amongst the rest: many a day through, you 
don’t give me a civil word.” 

Again Mr. Dare felt that he had changed 
to Herbert. When he found that he— 
Herbert—might have cleared himself at: first 
from the terrible accusation of fratricide, had 
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he so chosen, instead of allowing the obloquy: 
to rest upon himself and his family for so 
long a period, he had become bitterly angry. 
Mrs. Dare and the whole family joined in the 
feeling, and Herbert suffered. 

‘As to civility, Herbert, I must first get 
over the soreness left by your conduct. You 
acted very badly in allowing the case to go 
on to trial. If you had no objection to sit 
down quietly under the crime yourself, you 
had no right to throw the disgrace and 
expense upon your family.” 

‘‘If it were to come over again, I would 
not do so,’ acknowledged Herbert. ‘I 
thought then I was acting for the best.” 

‘‘Pshaw!”’ was the peevish ejaculation of 
Mr. Dare. 

‘‘ Altogether,” resumed Herbert, ‘*T think 
I had better go away. After a time, some- 
thing or other may turn up to mako things 
smoother here, and then I can come home 
again; unless I find a better opening abroad. 
I may do so; and I believe I shall like living 
there.” 

‘“‘Very well,’’ said Mr. Dare, after some 
minutes’ silence. ‘It may be for the best. 
At all events, it will give time for things hero 
to blow over. If you don’t tind it what you 
like, you can only return.” 

‘‘T shall be sure not to return, unless I can 
square up some of my liabilities hore,” re- 
turned Herbert. ‘“‘ You must help me to get 
thore, sir.” 

‘‘What do you want ?” asked Mr. Dare. 

** Fifty pounds.” 

‘“*] can’t do it, Herbert,’ was tho prompt 
answer. 

“T must have it if I am to go,” was 
Horbert’s firm reply. ‘There are two or 
three trifle; here which I will not leave 
unsettled, and L cannot go over there with 
pockets absolutely empty. Fifty pounds is 
not so great a stm, Fir, to pay to get rid 
of me,” 

Qld Anthony Dare knit his brow in per- 
plexity. He supposed he must furnivh the 
money, though he did not in the least see how 
it was to be done. 

The matter settled, Herbert took his hat 
and went out. The first object his eyes 
alighted on outside was Sergeant Delves. 
That worthy, pacing through the town, had 
brought himself to an anchor opposite the 
office of Mr. Dare, and was regarding it, lust 
in a brown study. The sergeant was in a 
state of discomfiture, touching the affair of 
the late Anthony Dare. He had lost no time 
in “looking after” Miss Caroline Mason, as 
he had promised himself; and the sequence 
had been—defeat. Without any opem stir on 
the part of the police—without allowi 
Caroline herself to know that she was doubted 
—the sergeant contrived to put himself in full 
possession of her movements on that night. 
The result proved that she must be exempt 
from the suspicion; or, as the sergeant 
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it, “‘ was out of the hole;” and that 
tleman remained at fault again. 

Herbert crossed over to him. “What are 
you looking at, Delves ?”’ 

““T wasn’t looking at anything in particu- 
Jar,” was the answer. ‘Coming in sight of 

our Office naturally brought my thoughts 

k to that unsatisfactory buasiuess. J never 
was #0 batiied before.” 

“Jt is very strange who it could have 
Leura observed Herbert. ‘I often think 
of it.’ 

*‘ Never so baffled before,”? continued the 
sergeant, as if there had heen no interruption 
to his own words. ‘I could almost have been 
upon oath at the time, that the murderer was 
in the house; hadn’t left it. And yet——” 

“You could have been upon oath that it 
was I,” interrupted Herbert. 

“That's true. 1] could. But you had your- 
self chiefly to thank for it, Mr. Herbert Dare, 
through making a mystery of your movements 
that night. After you were cleared, my mind 
turned to that gil; and that, I found, was 
no go.”’ 

‘* What girl ?” interrupted Herbert. 

‘The one in Honey Fair: your brother 
Anthony’s old sweetheart. It wasn’t her, 
though; 1 have proofs. Charlotte East had 
her at her house that evening, und kept her 
till twelve o’clock, when she went horne to 
bed in her garret. Charlotte’s going to try 
to make something of her again. And now I 
am baffled, and I don’t deny it.’’ 

“To suspect any girl 18 mdiculous,” ob- 
served Herbert Dare. ‘No girl, it 18 to he 
hoped, would pos+ess tho courage or the 
strength to accomplish such a deed as that.” 

“You don’t know *’em as we police do.”’ 
nodded the sergeant. ‘I was asking your 
father only a day or two ago, whether he 
could make sure of his servants, that they 
had not been in 1t——”’ 

‘‘Of our servants ?”’ interrupted Herbert, 
in surprise. ‘‘ What an idea!” 

“Well, I have gone round to my old 
opinion—that it was some one in the house,” 
returned the sergeant. ‘‘ But it seams the 
servants are all on the square. I can’t make 
it out.” 

* Why on earth should you suppose it to be 
any one in the house?” questioned Herbert, 
in considerable wonderment. 

**Because I do,”’ was the answer. ‘‘We 
police see and note down what others pass 
over. There was odds and ends of things at 
the time thet made us infer it; and I can’t 
get it out of my mind.” 

It is an impossibjlity that 1t could have 
been a resident of the hous>,” dissented 
Herbert. “Every one in it is above suspicion.” 

* Who do you fancy it might have been ?”’ 


asked the eant, abruptly, almost as if 
he wished to surprise Herbert out of an 
incautious answer. 


But Herbert hai nothing to tell him; no 





suspicion was on his mind to be surprised o 
of. ‘If I could fancy it was, or i be, 
particular individual, I should come to y¢u 
and say so, without asking,’’ he replied. {I 
am as much at fault as youcan be. Anthopy 
may have made slight enemies in the town, 
what with his debts and his temper, and gne 
thing or another; but no enemies of that 
terrible nature—capable of killing him. I 
wish I could see cause for a reasonable 
suspicion,” he added with emotion, “I 
would give my right arm ”—stretching it out 
—‘“to solve the mystery. As well for my 
sake as for my dead brother's.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that I am down 
on my beam ends,’’ concluded the sergeant. 

Meanwhile Henry Ashlev was getting little 
better. He had fallen into a state of utter 
prostration. Mental anguish had told upon 
him physically, and his Dodi! weakness was 
no doubt great: but he made no effort to 
rouse himself. Ho would lie for hours, his 
eyes half-closed, noticing noone. The medical 
men said they had seen nothing like it, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley grew alarmed. The 
only ono to roinonstrate with him—he alone 
held tho key to its cause—was William 
Halliburton. 

William’s influence over him was very 
great: he vielded to no one, not even to 
his father, a8 he would yield to William. 
Henry gave the reins to his tongue, and said 
all sorts of irritating things to William, as he 
did to every one else. It only masked tho 
deep affection, the lasting friendship, which 
had taken possession of his heart for William. 

**Let me be; let me be,’’ he said to William 
one day, in anrwer to a remonstrance that he 
should rouse himself. “I told you that my 
life had passed out with her.” 

‘But your life has not passed out with her,” 
argued William; ‘ your hfe is in you, just as 
much as 1t ever was. And itis your duty to 
make some use of your life; not to let it run 
tu waste—as you are doing.” 

‘It does not affect you,’’ was the tart reply. 

‘‘Tt does very much affect me. I am grieved 
to see vou hug your pain, instead of shaking 
it off ; vexed to think that a man should so 
bury his days. It1s an unfortunate thing that 
no one 1s cognizant of this matter but myself.” 

“Is it though!” retorted Henry. ‘ You 
are a fins Job’s comforter!”’ 

‘“*Yos, itis. Were it known to thove about 
you, you would not for shame lie here, and 
indulge regrets after an imprudent and silly 

irl,” 
. Henry flashed an angry glance at him from 
his soft dark eyeg. ‘‘‘Takhe care, my good 
fellow! 1 can stand some things; but I don’t 
stand all,’ 

‘““An imprudent, silly girl, who does not 
care a rush for you,’ emphatically repeated 
William ; *‘ whose wild and ill-judged aftection 
1g given to another. Was eyer infatuation 
like unto yours!” 
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“Have a care, I tell you!’ burst forth 
enry. ‘“‘By what right do you say these 
ings to me?” 
' “Tsay them for your good—and I intend 
that you should feel them. When asurgeon’s 
\nife probes a wound, the patient groans and 
winces; but it is done to cure him.”’ 

‘You are a man of eloquence!”’ sarcastically 
rjoined Henry. ‘Pity but you could flourish 
ai the Bar, and take the anticipated shine out 
of Frank!” 

‘* Answer me one plain question, Henry. Do 
ysu still indulge a hope towards Anna Lynn ? 
—to her becoming your wife ?” 

With a shriek of anger, Henry caught up 
his slipper, and sent it flying through the air 
at Wiliam’s head. 

“What's that for?’’ equably demanded 
William, dodging his head out of the way. 

‘How dare you hint at such a thing? I 
tod you there were some things I wouldn’t 
stand. Is it fitting that one who has figured 
in such an escapade should be made the wife 
of an Ashley? If wo were kft by our two 
selves upon the earth, all else gone dead and 
out of it, I wouldn’t marry her.” 

‘Precisely so. I have judged you rightly. 
Then, under this state of things, what in the 
name of fortune is the use of your lying here 
and thinking about her ?”’ 

‘I don’t think about her,” fractiously re- 
turned Henry. ‘You are aiways fancying 
thingy.” 

‘*You do think about her. I can see that 
you do. I should be above it,’ quaintly 
continued William. 

‘*Go and pick up my slipper.” 

“Will you come down to tea this even- 
ing?” 

““No, I won’t. You como here and preach 
up this morality, or divinity, or whatever 
you may please to term it, to me; but, wait 
und see how you'd act, if you should ever 
get struck on tho keon edge as I have beon.” 

‘Come! let me help you up.” 

: Don't bother. 1 am not going to get up. 

At that moment, Mr. Ashley opened the 
door. His errand likewise was to induce 
Henry to leave his sofa and his room, and 
join them below. Henry could not be brought 
to comply. 

‘No. I have just told William. I cannot 
think why he did not go back and gay so. 
He only stops here to worry me. There! get 
along, William; and come back when you 

have swallowed enough tea.” 

Mr. Ashley laid his hand on William’s arm, 
as they walked together along the corridor, 
and brought him to a halt. ‘ What is this 
illness of Henry's? There is soms recret 
connected with it, I am sure, and you are 
cognizant of it. I must know what it is.” 

Mr. Ashley’s tone was a decided one; his 
manner firm. William made no reply. 

* Tell me what it is, William.,”’ 


‘‘T cannot,’’ said William, ‘‘ Certainly not 
without Henry’s permission; and I do not 
think he will give it. If it were my secret, 
sir, instead of his, I would tell it at your 
bidding.” 

‘Is 1t of the mind or the body ?”’ 

“The mind. J] think the worst is over. 
Do not speak to him about it, I pray you, 
sir.” 

‘‘William, is it anything that can be 
remedied ? By money ?—by any means at 
command ?” 

“It can never be remedied,’ replied 
William earnestly, ‘‘Were the whole world 
brought to bear upon it, it couid do aothing. 
Time and his own good sense must effect the 
cure.” 

‘‘Then I may as well not ask about it if I 
cannot aid. You are fully in his cunfidence.”’ 

‘Yes. And all that another can do, I am 
doing. We have a daily battle. I want to 
rouse him out of his apathy.” 

“Qh, thit you could!” 


aspirated Mr, 
Ashloy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A LOSS FOR POMERANIAN KNOLL, 


POMERANIAN KNOLL had scarcely recovered 
its equanimity after the shock of the departe 
ure of Herbert Dare for foreign parts, when 
it found itself about to be shorn of another 
inmate. The word “shock” is used to 
express the suddenness of tho affair, rather 
than in its enlarged and moro ordinary sense. 
Herbert, whrt with one thing and another. 
had brought a good deal of vexation upon the 

aternal home; Helstonleigh also had not 
heck holding him in extensive favour since 
the trial; and that home was not sorry that 
ho should absent himself from it for a time. 
But it certuinly did not bargain for his 
announcing his departure one night, and 
being off the next morning. Yet such was 
the course he pursued: and in that light his 
departure may be said to have been a shock 
to the town. Mr. Dare had known of it 
longer; but he had not proclaimed it any 
more than Herbert had: it may be that 
Herbert feared being stopped, if the intended 
journey got wind. 

A week or two after this, Signora Varsini 
received a letter with a foreign post-mark on 
it. The fact was nothing extraordinary in 
itself: the signora did occasionally raceive 
letters bearing foreign post-marks; but this 
ono threw her into a state of commotion, the 
like of which had never been witnessed. 
Thrusting tho letter into the sa pi pocket 
of her dress when it was delivered to her, she 
finished giving the music lesson to Minny, 
which she was occupied upon, and then 
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yetired to her room to peruse it. From this 
she emerged a short time after, with a long 
face of consternation, uttering frantic ejacula- 
tions. Mrs. Dare was quite alarmec. What 
was the matter with mademoiselle ? 

«Ah, what mistre! what désolation! what 
tristes nouvelles!”» The letter was from 
her aunt in Paris, who was thrown upon hor 
death-bed; and she, mademoisello, must 


hasten thither without delay. If she could | 
not start by a train that day, she musi go by | 


the first one the next. She was désolée to 
leave madame at a coup; her heart would 
break in bidding adieu to the young ladies: 
but necessity was storn. She must make her 
baggage forthwith, and would be obliged to 
madame for her salary. 

Mrs. Dare was taken—as the saying runs— 
all of a heap. She had not cared to part 
with mademoiselle so soon, although the 
retaining her entailed an additiona] expense, 
which they could ill afford in their gradually 
increasing embharrassments and straitening 
means: but the chief point that puzzled her 
was the paying up of tho salary, Between 
thirty and foruy pounds were due, There 
appvared, however, to be no help for it, and 
she apphed to Mr. Dare. 

“You may as well ask me for my head as 
for that sum vo-duy,” was that gentlomay’s 
reply, thinking he was destined never to find 
peace onoarth. ‘Tell her you will send it 
after her, if she must go.” 

Mrs. Dare shook her heed. It would not 
be of the leust use, she was sure. Made- 
moiselle was not one to be put off in that way, 
or to depart without hor money. 

How Mr. Dare managed it he perhaps 
hardly knew himself; but he brought home 
the aural at night, and the governess was 
paid in full. On the following morning there 
was a ccremonious leave-taking, loud and 
suggestive on tho part of madomoiselle. She 
saluted them all on both cheeks, and pro- 
mised to write every weck, at least. fly 
came to the door for her and her luggage, and 
George Dare mounted the box to escort her 
to the station. Mademoiselle politely invited 
him inside; but he had just lighted a cigar, 
and preferred to stop whore he was. 

““T say, mademoiselle,” cried he, after she 
was seated in the railway carriage, “if you 
should happen to come across Herbert, I wish 
you'd tell him ” 

Mademoiselle interrupted with a burst of 
indignation. She come across Monsieur 
Herbert! What should bring her coming 
across Aim? Monsieur George must be jou 
to think it. Monsieur Herbert was not in 
Paris, was he? She had understood he was 
in Holland. 

“Oh, well, it’s all on the other sido of the 
Channel,” answered George, whose geo- 

hical notions of the Continent were not 
very definite. ‘Perhaps you won't see him, 
though, mademoiselle ; so never mind.” 
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Maaemoiselle replied by telling him to 
care of himself; for the whistle was soundin 
George drew back, and watched the train o 
mademoiselle nodding her farewell to hi 
from the window. { 

And that was the last that Helstonleigh sav 
of Mrs, Dave's Italian governess, the Signo 
Varsini. Helstonleigh might not have be 
any the worse had iv never seen the first pf 
her. Mrs. Dare, after her departure, suddeny 
romombered that mademoiselle had once td 
her she had not a single relative in the worfl. 
Who could this aunt be, to whom she vas 
hastoning ? 

And Henry Ashley ? As the weeks and the 
months went on, Henry began to rouse hit- 
self from his prostration; his afsathy. 
William Halliburton made no secret of itto 
Henry that it was suspected he was sufferhg 
from some inward grief which he was cdn- 
cealing, and that he had been questioned on 
the point by Mr. Ashley. ‘ You know,” said 
William, “* I shall have no resource but to éél, 
unless you show yourself a sensible man, aad 
come out of this nonsense.” 

It alarmed Henry; rather than have his 
secret feelings hetrayed for the family benefit, 
he could have died. In a grumbling and dis- 
contented sort of mood, jhe go about again, 
and resumed his idle occupations (such as 
they were) as usual. One evening William 
enticed him out for a walk, took possession of 
his arm, and pounced into Robert East’s, 
before Henry well knew where he was. He 
sat down, apathetic and indifferent, after 
nodding carelessly to the respoctful salutation 
of the men. ‘1 must givo just ten minutes 
to them, as J am here,” observed William. 
“You can go to sleep the while.” 

The ten minutes lengthened into twenty, 
and Henry's attention was so far roused that 
he camo to the table in his impulsive way, 
and began talking on his own account. When 
William was ready to go, he was not; and 
he actually told the men that he would 
come round again. It was a great point 
gained. 

Small beginnings, it has been remarked, 
lead to great endings. The humble, confined 
way in which the class had begun at Robert 
Kast’s; the vegue ideas of William upon the 
subject; the doubtings of East and Crouch, 
were looked back upon with a smile. For 
the little venturo had swollen itself into a 
great undertaking—an undertaking that was 
destined to effect a revolution throughout 
the whole of Honey Fuir, and might probably 
even extend to Helstonleigh itself. Tho 
drawback now was want of room; numbers 
were being kept away by it. Henry Ashley 
did go again; and finding that books of the 
right kind ran short, he, the day after his 
second visit, wrote off an order for a whole 


cargo. 
Mr. Ashley was in astate of inward delight. 
Anything to rouse him! “You think it will 
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succeed, that movement, do you, Henry?” 
he carelessly observed. 

“It’s safe to succeed,” was the answer. 
‘William, with his palavering, has gained the 
ear of the fellows. I don’t believe there’s 
William Halliburton’s equal in the whole 
world!” he added, with enthusiasm. ‘ Fancy 
his sacrificing his time to such a thing, and 
for no benefit to himself! It will bear a rich 
crop of fruit too. If I havethe gift—PU give 
you a long word for once—of ratiocination, 
this reform of William’s will be more exten- 
sive than wo now foresee,” 

The chief thing in these evenings was to 
wy alive the interest of the men. Not to 
lead them to abstruse things, which they had 
a difficulty in understanding, and remained 
strange t> at best; but rathorto plunge them 
into familiar home topics—tho philosophy, if 
you will, of everyday life. There is a right 
and a wrong way of doing most things, and 
it often happens that people, from ignorance, 

ursue the wrong. Of the plain sanitary 
awa, relating to physical health, Honey Fair 
was fntensely ignorant: of the ventilation of 
rooms, of cleanliness, of the most simple 
rules by which the body can he kept in ordor, 
they knew no more than they did of the moon, 
When a man was, to use Honey Fair phrase- 
ology, *‘took bad,” he generally noglected 
the syinptoms altogether, thoreby laying 
the joundation of worse illness: or else he 
went to a doctor, and ran himsclf into ex- 
pense, A little familiarity with ordinary com- 
plaints and ordinary antidotes would have 
remedied this. An acquaintance with sani- 
tary laws would have prevented it. When 
children were down with measles or scarlatina, 
the careless of the land allowed the maladies 
to tako their own course, and the sufferers to 
air themselves in the gutters, as usual. Tho 
cautious ones smothered the paticnts in a hot 
room, keeping up a fire as large as tho stock 
of coals would allow, and borrowing all the 
blankets from the houses on either side, to 
heap upon them. No wonder the supply of 
little coffins was great to Honey Fair. 

All these thines would be talked of and 
discussed, and alittle enlightenment imparted 
to the men, as a guidance for the tuture. 
No one who did not witness it can Imugine 
the delighted satisfaction with wlich these 
and similar practical topics were welcomed ; 
for they bore for them a personal interest— 
they concerned themselves, their iumulies, 
and their homes. 

One evening the way in which Honey Fair 
rather liked to spend its Sundays was under 
discussion ; namely, the mon in smoking ; 
the women slatternly and dirty; the children 

hting and quarrelling in the dirt outside. 

liam Halliburton was asking them in a 
half-earnest, half-joking manner, what par- 
ticular benefit they found in it, that it should 
not be remedied? Could they impart its 
pleasures to him? If so—-- 








His voice suddenly faltered and stopped 
Standing just inside the door of the voor, & 
quiet spectator and listener of the proceettings, 
was Thomas Ashley. ‘I'he men foll 
William’s gaze, saw who was amongst them, 
and rose in respectful silence. 

Mr. Ashley came forward, signing to William 
to continue. But William's cloquence had 
died out, leaving only a heightened colotr 
in its place. In the presence of Mr. Ashley, 
whom he so loved and respected, he had 
grown timid as a child, 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Ashley, addrossing 
tho men, ‘it gives me greater pleasure to see 
you here than it wouwd do were I to hear 
that you had come into a fortune.” 

They smiled and shonk their heads. 
tunes didn’t como to the like o’ them,” 

‘* Never mind,” replied Mr, Ashley: * for- 
tunes are not the best gifts in life.” 

He stayed talking with them some little 
time, quiet words of encouragement, and then 
withdrew, wishing them good luck. William 
left with him: and as they passed through 
Honey Fair, the women ran to their doors to 
gazo after them. Mr. Ashley, slightly bent 
with his advancing years, loaned upon 
William’s arin, hut_his face was frosh as ever, 
and his dark hair showed no signs of age, 
William orect, noble; his height greater than 
Mr. Ashley's, his forehead broader, his deep 
grey eves strangoly exrnest: and sincere; and 
a thtting smilo playing on his lips. He was 
listening to Mr. Ashley’s satisfaction at what 
ho had witnossed, 

“* How long:do you intend to secrifice your 
evenings to them ?”’ 

“It is no sacrifico, Mr. Ashley. T am glad 
todo it. I consider it one of the best uses to 
which my ovenings could be given. I intend 
to enlist Henry tor good in the cause, if I can 
do 50.” 

‘*You will be an ingenious persuader if you 
do,” returned Mr. Ashley. “I would give 
half I am worth,” he abruptly added, * to 
soe the boy take an interest in life.” 

‘‘1t will be sure to come, sir. One of these 
days T shall surpriso him into reading a good 
play to the men. Something to laugh at. It 
will be a beginning.” 

“He is very much better,” observed Mr, 
Ashley. ‘+ All that listless apathy is going,” 

‘Oh yes. He is all but cured.” 

“What was it, William ?” 

William was taken by surprise. He did not 
answer, and Mr. Ashley repeated the ques- 
tion, 

* It is his secret, sir, not mine,” 

*“You must confide it to me,” said Mr, 
Ashley, in his tone of quiet firmness. ‘Yo 
know mo, William. ‘hen 1 promige that 


neither it nor the fact of its havi 
disclosed to me, shall ever escape ma, disor 
or indirectly, to any living person, you knew. 


that you may walt upon me,” 
He paused. "iftiam did not speak; Sep 


“‘ For- 
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was debating with himself what he ought to 


0. 

“William, it is a reliof that I must have. 
Since my suspicions, that there was a secret, 
were confirmed, I cannot tell you what improb- 
able fancies and fears have not run riot in my 
brain. For prostration so excessive to have 
overtaken him, one would almost think he 
had been guilty of murder, or some other un- 
accountable crime. You must relieve my 
mind: which, in spite of my uncontrollable 
fancies, I do not doubt the truth will do. It 
will make no difference to any one; it will 
only be an additional bond between myself 
and you; and you, my almost son,” 

William’s duty rose before him, clear and 
distinct. But when he spoke, it was in a 
whisper. 

‘‘He loved Anna Lynn.” 

Mr. Ashley walked on without comment. 
William resumed. 

** Had that unhappy afiair not taken place. 
Henry’s intention was to make her his wife, 
provided you could have been brought to 
consent to it. His whole days used to be 
spent, I believe, in planning how he could 
best invent a chance of obtaining it.” 

“And now?” very sharply asked Mr. 
Ashley. 

“Now the thing is at an end for ever. 
Henry’s good sense has come to his aid; 1 
suppose I may say his pride ; his self-esteom. 
Innocent of actual ill as Anna was in the 
affair, there was sufficient reflection east upon 
her to prove to Henry that his hopeful 
visions could never be carried out. That was 
Henry’s secret, sir: and I almost feared the 
blow would have killed him, But he is getting 
over it.” 

Mr. Ashley drew a deep breath. ‘ William, 
I thank you. You have relieved me from 4a 
nightmare: and you may forget having given 
me the confidence if you like, for it will never 
be abused. What are you going to do about 
space 7?” he continued, im a different tone. 

** About space, sir?” 

“For those protégés of yours, at East's. 
They seem to me to be tolerably confined for 
it, there ?”’ 

“Yes, and that is not the worst,’ said 
William. ‘Men are asking to join every 
day, and they cannvt be taken in.” 

“J can't think how you munage to get so 
many—and to keep them.” 

“I suppose the chief secret is, that their 
interest enters into it. We cuntrive to keep 
that up Most of them would not go back to 
the Horned Ram for the world.” 

“‘Well, where shall you stow them ?” 

“Tt is more than J] can say, sir. We must 
manage it somehow.” 

‘“‘ Henry told me you were ambitious enough 
to aspire to the Mormon failure.” 

“I was foolish enough to do so,” replied 
William, with a laugh. ‘‘Secing it was very 
much in the condition of the famed picture 


taken of the good Dr. Primrose and his family 
—useless—I went and offered a rent for it— 
only a trifling sum, it is true; but if our fires 
only kept it from damp, one would think the 
builder might have been glad to let it, thrown 
as it is upon his hands. I told him go.” 

‘* What did he say ?”’ 

“He stood out for thirty pounds. 
that’s more than I—than we can afford.” 

‘‘And who was going to find the money ? 
You ?” 

William hesitated; but did not seo any 
way out of the dilemma. 

‘Well, sir, you know it is a sad pity for 
the good work to be stopped, through so 
insignificant a trifle as want of room.” 

“J think it is,” repliod Mr. Ashley. “ou 
can hire it to-morrow, and move your forms 
and tables and books into it as soon as you 
like. I will find the rent.” 

The words took William by surprise. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Ashley, do you really mean it?” 

“Really mean it? It is little enough, 
compsred with what you are doing. A few 
years, William, and your name may be great 
in Helstonleigh. You are working on for it.”’ 

William walked with Mr. Ashley as far as 
his house, and then turned back to his own. 
He found sorrow there. Not having been 
home since dinner-time, for he had taken tea 
at Mr. Ashley’s, he was unconscious of some 
tidings which had been brought by the after- 
noon’s post. Jane sat and grieved while she 
told him. Her brother Robert was dead. 
Very rarely indeed did she hear from the New 
World; Margaret appeared to be too full of 
cares and domestic bustle to write often. 
She might not have written now, but to tell 
ot the death of Robert. 

“T have lost mysef sometimes in a vision 
of seeing Robert home again,” seid Jane, 
with asigh. “ And now he is gone!”’ 

‘**Hce was not married, was he?’ asked 
William. 

‘‘No. I fear he never got on vory well. 
Never to be at his ease.” 

Gar came in noisily, and interrupted them. 
The death of an uncle whom he had never 
seen, and who had hved thousands of miles 
away, did not appear to Gar to he a matter 
calling forany especial amount of grief. Gar 
was in high spirits on his own account ; for 
Gar was going to Cambridge. Not in all the 
pomp and pride of an unlimitsd purse, how- 
ever, but as a humble sizar. 

Gar, not seeing his way very clearly, had 
been wise enough to pluck up courage and 
apply for counsel to the head master of the 
college school, He had told him that he 
meant to go to college, and how he meant to 
go, and he askeu Mr. Keating if he could help 
him to a situation, where he might be useful 
between terms, ‘A school where I might 
become @ junior assistant,’ suggested Gar. 
“Or any family who would take me to read 
with their sons? If I only earned my food, 
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it would be so much the less weight upon my 
mother,” added he, in the candid spirit 
peculiar to the family. 

‘‘Have you forgotten that you ought to 
work, yourself, out of terms, nearly as hard 
as in them?” asked Mr. Keating. 

‘Oh, no, sir, I have not forgotten it. I 
will take care to accomplish my own work as 
well, That should not suffer.’ 

Mr. Keating looked at the cheerful, hopeful 
fece, a sure index of the bravo hopeful spirit. 
He had taken unusual interest in the two 
Halliburtons, so clever and persevering. It 
had beon impossible for him not to do so; 
for, if Mr. Keating had a weakness, it was for 
& gpod classical scholar. 

“Til see about it, Gar,’ said he. ‘But 
you are rathor young to read with students. 
And I donot suppose any school would be 
willing to engage you on account of the in- 
terruption that keeping your terms would 
cause. If nothing better turns up, you can 
remain in the college school-room here, and 
undortake one of the junior desks. I should 
give you nothing for it,” added the master, 
“except your moals, Those you would he 
welcome to take at myhouse with my private 
pupils, sleeping al your own home. And I 
think that, for you, it would be a better 
arrangement than any other, for it would 
loave you plenty of time for your own studies, 
und 1 could still superintend them.” 

Gar thought the arrangement would be 
first-rate. It would be the verything. ** Not 
that I ever thought of it,’’ he ingenuously 
said. ‘I did not know the college school 
admitted assistants.” 

‘‘Neither does it,” repliod the master. 
“You would be ostensibly my private pupil. 
And if I choose to set a private pupil to keep 
the desks to their work, that is my affair.” 

Gar could only reiterate his thanks. 

“‘T um pleased to give you this little en- 
taeda ona remarked Mr. Keating. “When 
T see boys hopefully plodding on in the teeth 
of difficulties, of brave heart, of sterling con- 
duct, thoy deserve all the encouragement that 
can be given to them. If you and your 
brothers only go on as you have hitherto 

ne on, you will stand in after-years as 

right examples of what industry and per- 
severance can achiove.” 

So that, ultogether, Gar was in spirits, and 
did not by any means put on suporfluous 
mourning tor a gentleman who had died in 
the backwoods of Canada, although he was 
his mother’s brother, 


CHAPTER XVI, 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


“Mary,” said Mr. Ashloy, “I have received 
an offer of marriage for you.” 

A somewhat abrupt announcement to make 
to a young lady, and Mr. Ashley spoke in the 
gravest tone. They were seated round the 
brenkfast table, Mary by her mother’s sido, 
who was pouring oyt the coffee. Mary looked 
surprised, rathor a:nused; but thet was the 
only omotion discernible in her countenance. 

“It is fine to be you, Miss Mary!” struck 
in Henry, before anyone could speak. “ Pray, 
sir, who is the venturer ?”’ 

‘‘ He assuros mo that his happiness is bound 
up in his offer being accopted,” resumed Mr. 
Ashley. ‘I fancy ho telt inclined to assure 
me that Mary’s was also. Of course, all I 
can do, is, to lay the proposal hefore her.” 

“What is it that you are talking about, 
Thomas?’ interposed Mrs. Ashley, unable 
until then to say a word, and speaking with 
some irritability. ‘I do not consider Mary 
old enough to be married. How can you 
think of saying such things to her ?”’ 

‘““Neither do 1, mammu,” said Mary, with 
a laugh, “I liko my home too well to leave 
1 2” 


‘‘And while you are talking sentiment, m 
curiosity is on the rack,” cried Henry. “I 
have inquired the name of the bridegroom, 
and 1 should like tu be answered.”’ 

“The would-be bridegroom,” put in Mary. 

“Mary, I am ashamed of you!’’ went on 
Henry. “I blush for your manners. Nice 
credit she does to your bringing up, mamma ! 
When voung iudies of condition receive @ 
celestial offer, they behave with due propriety, 
hang their heads with w blush, and subdue 
their voice to a whisper. And here’s Mary— 
look at her!—talking quite loudly and 
making merry over 1t. Once more, sir, who 
is the adventurous gentleman? Is it good 
old Goneral Welly, our gouty neighbour 
opposite, who 1s .ifted in and out o: his 
chariot for his daily airing ? I have told Mary 
repeatedly that she was setting her cap at 
him.,”’ 

‘‘It is not so advantageous a propogal in a. 
fin- ncial point of view,” observed Mr. Ashley, 
maintaining his impassibility. ‘‘1t proc 
from one of my dependents at the manure 
fuctory.” 

Mary had the sugar-basin in her hand at. 
the moment, and a sudden tremor seemed #6 
seize her. She set it down; but so cl ¥>. 
that half the lumps fell out. Her faoe 
turned to a glowing crimson. My. Ashley. 
noticed ae ere 

Mrs. Ashley only notice sugar. “ Mary,’ 
how came you todo thet? Very carslenty: 
my dear.” ae 
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Mary began meekly to pick up the sugar, 
th» flush giving way to pallor. She lifted her 
handkerchief to her face and held it there, as 
if she had a cold. 

‘‘The honour comes from Cyril Dare,”’ said 
Mr. Ashley. 

‘ Cyril Dare 

“‘ Cyril Dare!” 

In different tones of scorn, but each expres- 
sing it most fully, the repetition broke from 
Krs, Ashley and Henry. Mary, on the con- 
trary, recovered her equanimity and her 
countenance. She laughed out, as if she 
were glad. 

‘‘What did vou say to him, papa ?”’ 

“T gave him my opinion only. Thot 1 
thought he had mistaken my daughter, if 
he entertained hopes that she would listen 
to his suit. The question rests with vou, 
Mary.” 

‘‘Oh papa, what nonsen-c! rest. with me! 
Why you know I would never have Cyril 
Dare.’ 

A smile crossed Mr. Ashlew’s face. 
hably had known it. 

“Cyril Dare!” repeated Mary, a5 1f unablo 
to overcome her astonishment. ‘He must 
have turned silly. J would not have Cyril 
Dare if he were worth his weight in gold.” 

**And he must be worth a great dea] more 
than his weight in gold, Mary, before 1 would 
conscnt to your having him,” quietly reyomed 
Mr. Ashley. 

“Have him/” echoed Henry. ‘“ If I feared 
there was a dance" of the daughter of ull the 
Ashleys so degrading herseif, J should bribe 
cook to make an ars fuc cxko, cut the young 
lady a portion myself, and siund hy white 
she ute it.” 

“Don’t tulk foolshly, Honry,” rebuked 
Mrs. Ashley. 

‘*Mamma, ] must say I do not think it 
would be half so foolish as Cyril Dare was,” 
cried Mary, with spirit. 

Mrs. Ashley, reheved from any temporary 
fear of losing Mary, was comtortably going on 
with her breakfast. “Did Cyril say how he 
meant to provide for Mary, if he obtained 
her?” asked she with an amused look. 

‘*He did not touch upon ways and means. 
I conclude that he ttended J should have 
the honour of keeping them both.” 

Henry Ashley leaned back in his chair, and 
laughed, “If this 1s not the richest joko | 
have heard for a long while' Cynml Dare ! 
the kinsman of Herbert tho beautiful! Con- 
found his im-pu-dence!”’ 

“Then you decline the honour of the 
alliance, Mary?” said Mr. Ashley. ** What am 
I to tell him” 

‘““What you please, papa. Tell him, if you 
like, that 1 would rather marry a chitnney- 
sweep. I would. if it came to achoice between 
the twce. How very senseless of Cyril to 
think of such a thing!” 

“‘How very shrewd, I think, Mary—if he 
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could only have got you,” was the reply uf 
Mr. Ashley. cine ad 

“If!” saucily put in Mary. 

Henry bent over the table to his sister. 
**T tell you what, Mary. You go this morn- 
ing and offer yourself to our gouty friend, the 
general. He will jump at it, and we'll havo 
the banns put up. We cannot, you know, be 
subjected to such shocks as these, on your 
account; it is unreasonable to expect it. I 
assure you it will be the most effectual plan 
to set Cyril Dare, and those of his tribe, at 
rest. No, thank you. ma’am,” turning to 
Mrs. Ashloy—‘‘no more coffee. This has 
heen enough breakfast for mo.” 

“Who is this ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley, as foot- 
steps were heard on tho gravel-walk. id 

Mrs. Ashley liited her eyes. ‘It is William 
Halliburton.” 

‘William Halliburton!” echoed Henry. 
“Ah! if you could have put his heart and 
intellect into Cyril's form, now, it might have 
done.” 

He spoke with that froedom of speech 
which characterized hin, and in which, from 
his infirmity, he had not been checked. No 
021€ made any remark in anawer, and William 
entered. He had come to ask somo business 
question of Mr. Ashley. 

‘*T will walk down with you,” said Mr. 
Ashley,“ and see to 1t. Take a soat, William.”’ 

“Tt is getting late, sir.” 

“Well, lL suppose you can afford to be lato 
for once,” replied Mr. Ashley. And William 
smiled as he sat down. 

‘We havo had a letter from Cambridge, 
this morning. Fiom Gar.” 

“And how does Mr. Gar get on?” asked 
Henry. 

* kirst rate. He takes a leaf out of Frank’s 
bovuk; determined to see no difficulties in his 
way. Frank’s letters are always choering. L 
really behevo he cares no more for being a 
servitor than he would for wearing a hat at 
Christehurch. AJ] bis wish is to get on: he 
looks to the future.” 

‘But he does lus duty in the present,” 
quictly remarked Mr. Ashley. 

Wilham smiled. “Jt is the only way to 
msure the future, sir. Frank and Gar have 
been learning that all thoir lives.” 

Mr. Ashley, telling William not to get tho 
fidgets. for he was not ready yet, withdrew to 
the next room with his wife. They had some 
weighty domestic matter to settle, touching a 
dinner party. Henry linked his arm within 
William's and drew hin to the window, 
throwing it open to the oarly spring sunshine. 
Mary remained at the breakfast tuble. 

“What do you think Cyril Dare, the pre- 
suming, has had the conscienco to ask ¥” 
began he. 

*T know,” replied William. “7 heard him 
say he should ask it yesterday.” 

“The deuce you did?’ uttered Henry, 
* And you did not knock bim down ?” 
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“Knock him down! 
of mine ?” 

‘You might have done it as my friend, I 
think. A slight correction of his impuden-e.” 

“I do not see that it is your business 
either,’ returned William. “It is Mr. 
Ashley’s.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed! 
carried out?” 

‘““T have no right to say it shall not be.”’ 

“Thank you!” chafel Henry. “Mary.” 
he called out to his sister, “ here’s Halliburton 
recommending that that business we know 
of shall be carried out.”’ 

WAliam only laugh:d. He was accustomed 
to Henry’s exaggerations. “It is what Cyril 
haz been expecting for yoars,”’ said he. 

Henry gazed at him. “ What is? What 
are you galking of ?”° 

‘‘Being taken intv partnership by Mr. 
Ashley.” 

**Ts it that you are blundering over? Toes 
he expect it?” continued Henry, after a 
pause. 

‘Cyril said, yesterday, the firm would soon 
be Ashley and Dare.” 

“Did he indeed! He had better not count 
upon it so as tu disturb his digestion. That’s 
presumption enough, goodness knows; but it 
18 a mere flea-bite compared with the other, 
He has asked for Mary. It is true a3 that we 
are standing here.”’ 

William turned his questioning gaze on 
Henry. He did not understand. ‘ Asked 
for her for what? What todo?” 

‘To be his wife.” 

“Oh!” The strange sound was not a burst 
of indignation, or a groan of pain: it was uv 
mixture of both, Wal iam thrust his head out 
of the window. 

“He actually asked tho master for her 
yesterday !’? went on Henry. “ He said his 
heart, or liver, or some such part of him was 
bound up in her: as she was bound up m 
him, Fancy the honour of her becoming 
Mrs. Cyril!” 


Was it any business 


Perhaps you would like it 


William did not turn his head: not a 
glimpse of his face could be caught. ‘* Will 
she have him ?”’ he asked, at length. 

The question exasperated Henry. ‘ Yes, 


she will, There! Go and congratulate her. 
You are a fool, Willian.” 

The sound of his angry voice, not his words, 
reached Mary’s curs. She came forward. 
“What is the matter, Henry ?”’ 

‘So ho is a fool,’ was Henry’s answer. 
‘ He wants to know if you are guing to marry 
Cyril Dare. Il tell him yes. No one hut an 
idiot would have asked it.” 

William turned, his face full of an emotion 
that Henry had never seen there: a streak of 
scarlet on his cheeks, his earnest eyes strangely 
troubled. And Mury ’—her face seemed to 
have borrowed the same flush, as she stood 
there, her head and eyelashes bent. 
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the other, and then turned and leaned from 
the window himself. In contrition for having 
spoken so openly of his sistcr’s affairs ? Not 
at all, Whistling tha bars of a renowned 
comic song of the duy called **The Steam 
Arm.” 

Mr. Ashicy put in his head. 
William.” 

William touched Mary’s hand in silence by 
way of adieu, and halted as he pussed Henry. 
“Shall you coms round to the men to- 
night ?” 

“No, I shan’t,” retorted Henry. 
upset for th day.” 

He was halfway down the path when he 
heard himself en'lod by Henry, still leaning 
from the window. He went buck to him. 

“She said she'd rather have «a chimney- 
sweep than Cyril Dare. Don’t go and make 
a muff of yourself again.”’ 

William turned away without any answar. 
Mr. Ashley, who had waited, put his arm 
within his, and they proceeded to the 
manufactory. 

“Have you heard this rumour, respecting 
Herbert Dare, that ha; been wafted over from 
Germany within the lust dav or two?” in- 
quired Mr, Ashley, as they walked along, 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Wilham. 

“DT wonder if it is true 7” 

William did not answer. William's private 
Opimion was, that it was true. It had beon 
tolerably well authenticated. A rumour that 
need not be very specifically enlarged upon 
here, HRelstonleigh never came to the bottom 
of it: never knew for certain how much of it 
wa true, and how much false, and we cannot 
expect to be better favoured than Helston- 
leigh, in the point of enlightenment. It was 
not w pleasant rumour, and the late governess’s 
name was unaccountably mixed up init. For 


‘““T am ready, 


“T am 


; one thing, it sud that Herbert Dare, finding 
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commercial pursuits not congenial to his taste, 
had given them up, and was roaming about 
Germany. Mademoiselle also. It was a 
report that did not do credit to Herbert, or 
tend to reflect respectubility on his family ; 
yet Mr, Ashley fully believed that to that 
report he owed the appheation of Cyril with 
regard to Mary, strange as it muy appear at 
a first glance, te say it. The applicution had 
astonished Mr. Ashley beyond expression, He 
could only come to the conclusion that Cyril 
must have entertamed the hope for some 
time, but had been induced to disclose it pre- 
maturely. So prematirely—even allowing 
that other circumstances favoured it—that 
Mr. Ashley was tempted to laugh. A man 
without means, without a home, without any 
definite prospects. merely a workman, 

might be suid, in his manufactory, upon a 
very small salary; it was ridiculous in the 
extreme for him to offer marriaga to Misa 
Ashley. Mr. Ashley, of upright conduct in 
the sight of day, was not one to wink at folly ; 


Henry Ashley gazed, first at one, next at | any escapade such as that, now flying about 
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Helstonleigh as attributed to Herbert, 
would not be an additional recommenda- 
tion in Cyril’s favour. Had he hastened 
to speak before it should reach Mr. Ashley’s 
ears? Mr. Ashley thought so. An hour 
after Cyril had sanoken, he heard the 
scandal; and it flashed over his mind that to 
that he was indebted for the premature 
honour. Cyril would have liked to secure his 
consent before anything unpleasant transpired. 

As Mr. Ashley came in view of the manu- 
factory, Cyril Dare obeerved him. (Cvril was 
lounging in an indvlent manner at the 
entrance doors, exchanging greetings with 
the various passers-by. Iie ought to have 
been inside at his business; but oughts went 
for little with Cyril. Since Samuel Lynn’s 
departure, Cyril had been living in clover; 
enjoying as much idleness as he liked. 
William assumed no authority over him, 
though full authority had been given to 
William over the manufactory in general ; 
and Cyril, except when he just happened to 
be under Mr. Ashley’s eye, passed his time 
agreeably. Cyril stured as he caught sight of 
the master, and then went in, his spirits 
going down a little. To see the master thus 
walking confidentially with William, seemed 
to argue unfavourably for his suit; though 
why it should seem so, Cyril did not know. 
Cyril’s staring was occasioned by that fact. 
He had never been promoted to the honour 
of thus walking familiarly with Mr. Ashley. 
In fact, for the master, a reserved and proud 
man with all his good qualities, to link his 
arm within a dependant’s, astonished Cyril 
considerably. 

When they ontered, Cyril was at work in 
his apron, standing at the counter in the 
master’s room, steady und assiduous, as 
though he had been there for the last half- 
hour. Tho master came in, but Wilham 
remained in Mr, Lynn’s room. 

‘* Good morning, sir,” said Cyril. 

Good morning,” replied the master. 

He sat down to his desk, and opened a 
letter that was lying on it. Prezently he 
looked up. 

“Cyril!” 

‘* You, sir.” 

**Step here.” 

Cyril approached the desk, feeling what a 
lady might call nervous. The decisive 
moment had come: should be be provided 
for, for life; enjoy a good position and the 
means of living as a gentleman’? Or would 
his unlucky star prevail, and consign him 
to—he did not quite fore-ee to what ? 

“I have spoken to Miss Ashley. She was 


exccssively surprised at your application, 


and begs to decline it in the most unequivocal 
manner. Allow me to add a recommendation 
from myself, that you bury in oblivion the 
fact of your having made it.”’ 

Be bi hesitated for a moment, and looked 
foolish. “Why?” he asked. 
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‘Why?’ repeated Mr. Ashley. ‘TI think 
you could answer that query for yourself, 
and save me the trouble. I do not wish 
to go too closely intu facts and causes, past 
and present, unless you desire is. One 
thing you must be aware of, Cyril, that 
such a proposition from you to my daughter 
war utterly out of place. T should have 
rejected it point-blank yesterday ; in fact, in 
the surprise of the moment, I almost spoke 
out more plainly than you would have liked, 
but that 1 thought it as well for you to have 
Miss Ashley’s opinion as well as my own.” 

“Why am f rojecied, sir?” continued 
Cyril. ‘ 

Mr. Ashley waved his hand with dignity. 
“Return to your employment, Cyril. It is 
quite sufficient for you to know that you are 
rejected, without my going into motives and 
reasons. They might not, I say, be pflatable 
to you.” 

Cyril did not ventare to press it further. 
He returned to the counter, and stood there, 
ostensibly going on with his work, and boiling 
over with rage. The master sat some little 
time longer and then left the room. Soon 
after, William came in. His eye caught 
Cyril’s omployment. 

“Cyril,” cried he, hastily advancing to 
him, ‘‘you must not make up thoso gloves. 
I told you yesterday not to touch them.” 

A dangerous speech. Cyril was not unlike 
touchwood at that moment, liable to go off 
at the slightest contact. ‘You told me!” 
he burst forth. “Do you think I ain going 
to do what vou choose to tell me? Try it on 
for the future, that’s all. You tell me/”’ 

“They are the very bost gloves, and must 
be sorted with nicety,’” returned William. 
* Don’t you know that the sorting of the Jast 
parcel was found fault with in London? It 
vexed the master; and ho desired me to do 
all the sorting myself, until Mr. Lynn should 
be at home.” 

“1 choose to sort,” returned Cyril. 

“But you must not sort in the face of the 
master’s orders; or, if you do, I must go over 
them again.” 

* That's right; praise up yourself !”’ foamed 
Cyril. ‘Of course vou are an efficient sorter, 
und J am a bad one.” 

“You might be as good a sorter as’ any 
one, if you chose to give it proper time and 
attention. What u temper you are in this 
morning! What's tho matter?” 

“The matter is, that 1 have submitted 
to your rule long enough, but Vl do it no 
longer,’ was the reply of Cyril, whose anger 
was gathering strength, and whose ill feeling 
towards William, deep down in his heart 
from long ago, had had envy added to it of 
Jate. 

William made no reply. He carefully 
swept the dozens that Cyril had made up, 
farther down the counter, that they might 
in a stronger light. 
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“What's that for?” cried Cyrik ‘ How 
dare you meddle with my work? They are 
done as well as you can do them, anv day.” 

“‘Now, where’s the use of flying into this 
passion, Cyril? What's it for? Do you 
suppose I go over your work again for 
pore or to find fault with it? I do it 

ecause the master has ordered me to make 
up every dozen that goes out; und if you do 
it first of all, it is sheer waste of time. Seo 
here,” added William, holding two or three 
pairs towards him, “these will not do for 
firsts.” 

Angry Cyril! He was quite beside himself 
wit anger. It tvas not this trifling matter in 
the daily business that would have excited 
him; but Mr. Ashley’s rejection, his words 
altogether, had turned Cyril’s blood into gall; 
and this was inade the outlet. He dashed! the 
gloves out of William’s hand to the farthest 
corner of the room, and struck him a powerful 
blow on the chest. It caused Williain to 
stagger: he was unprepared for it; but whether 
he would have returned it must remain un- 
certain. Before there was time or opportunity, 
Cyril found himself whirled backwards by a 
hand as powerful as his own; and w voice of 


stern authority was demanding the meaning | 


of the scence. 
The hand, the voice, were thuse of the 
master, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EXPLOSION. 


‘WuHaT is the meaning of this, Cyril Dare?” 
Had Cyril supposed that the master was so 
close at hand, he had subdued his passion to 
something short of striking a blow. He stood 
against the counter. his brow lowering, his eye 
furious; William looked angry too. Mr. 
Ashley, calm and dignified, waited for an 
answer. 

None came. Cyril was too excited to speak. 

“Will you explain it?” said the muster, 
turning to William, ** Fighting in my counting- 
‘““} cannot, sir,” replied William, recovering 
his equanimity, ‘1 do not understand it. [ 
did nothing to provoke him, that 1 um aware 
of. It is true 1 sa'd 1 must go over the gloves 
again that he had made up.” 

“What are those gloves flung thore ?”’ 

“IT was showing them to him—that they 
were not tit for firsts.” 

“They are fit for firsts!’’ retorted Cyril, 
breaking his silence. ‘IL know I did puta pair 
in that was not up to the mark.” 

The raster went and picked up the gloves 
himself. Taking them to the light, he turned 
them about in his hands. 

“TI should put two of these pairs as seconds, 
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and one as thirds,” remarked he. *‘ You must 
have been asleep when you put this one among 
the firsts,” he continued, indicating the latter 
pair, and speuking to Cyril Dare. “It has a 
flaw in it.’ 

“Of course you will uphold Halliburton, sir, 
whatever he may say. That has been the 
caso for a long time past.’’ 

Ho spoke in an insolent tone; such as none 
within the walls of that manufactory had ever 
dared to use to the master. The master 
turned upon him, speaking quietly and 
significantly. 

“You forget yourself, Cyril Dare.” 

‘* All he does is right, and all I do is wrong,” 
persisted Cyril. ‘* You treat him, sir, just as 
though you considered him the gentleman, 
instead of me.” 

A half-smule, which had too much mockery 
in it to please (‘yril, crossed the lips of Mr. 
Ashley. ‘‘ What’s that you say about being 
a gentleinan, Cyril? Repeat it, will you? I 
should like t» hear it again.” 

Mockery and double mockery! Cyril's 
Suggestive ears detected it in the tone, if no 
other ears could do so. It did not improve 
his temper.‘ The thing is this, sir: I won’t 
submit to this state of aflairs any longer. I 
was not placed here to be ruled over by him ; 
and if things cun’t be put upon a better 
footing, one of us must leave.” 

“Then, as it has come to this explosion, I 
say the samo,” struck in Willam. ‘It is 
high time that things were put upon a better 
footing. Cyril, you hav> forced me to speak, 
and you must tuke the consequences.  Sir,”’ 
turning to the master, ‘my authority over 
the men is ridiculed in their hearing. It 
ought not to he so.” 

* By whom 7”? demanded the master, 

© You can ask that question of Cyril, sir.”” 

The muster did ask it of Cyril. ‘‘ Have 
you done this 7” 

Possibly 1 have,’ innocently returned 
Cyril. 

“You know you have,” rejoined William. 
* Only yesterday, when I was giving directions 
to the stainers, he derided all T said, and one 
of them inquired whether 1 had received 
orders for what 1 was telling them. If the 
wuthority vested in me is to be undermined, 
the men will soon set it at naught.” 

Mr. Ashley looked provoked; more so than 
William ever remembered to have seen him. 
| He paused a moment, his lips quivering 

angrily, and then flung open the counting- 
house door. 

* Dick !” 

Dick, w young tinker of ten, black in clothes 
and in skin, came flying at the summons and 
its unusually stern tone. ‘ Please, sir ?” 

*‘ Ring the large bell.” 

Dick stared with all his eyes at hearing the 
words. To ring the large bell between ten 
and eleven o’clock in the morning was a 
marvel that had never happened in Dick’s 
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experience. But the master’s orders were to 

obeyed, not questioned; and Dick, rang 
out a prolonged peal. The master looked 
into the serving-room. 

‘‘James Meeking, I have ordered the bell 
rung forthemen. Pass the word for them to 
come into my room; and do you and East 
come with them.” 

The men appeared, flocking frorn all parts 
of the premises, their astonishment certainly 
not inferior to Dick's. What could be the 
meaning of the wholesale summoning to the 
presence of the master? They stuud there 
crowding, a sea of curious faces. Dick, con- 
Signed to the background, climbed up the 
door-post, und held on by itin a mysterious 
manner. 

Mr. Ashley drew William to his side, and 
laid his hand upon him. 

“It has been told to me that the authority 
vested in Mr. Halliburton has not been 
implicitly obeyed by every one in the manu- 
factory. J have called you before me to give 
you my instructions personally upvn the 

int, that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing in the future. Whatever directions he 
may see well to give, you will receive them 
from him, as you would from myself. I 
invert him with full and completo power. 
And 1n all my absences from the manufactory, 
whether they may be of an hour’s, a day’s, or 
any longer duration, Mr. Halliburton is its 
master.’ 

They touched their hair, turned and went 
out as far as the serving-room, collecting 
there to talk. In a short time, one of them 
was seen coming back again; # prey-haired 
man, a sorter of leather. He addressed him- 
self to Mr, Ashley. 

* We have not disputed his orders, please, 
sir, that we can call to mind ; and if we have 
done it unintentional, we’d ask pardon for :t, 
for it’s what we never thought to do. Next 
to yourself, sir, we couldn’t wish for a better 
master than young Mr. Halliburton. We 
think as much of him, pir, as we should if he 
was your own son.”’ 

‘* All right, my men,” cheerfully responded 
Thomas Ashley. 

But was not Cyril put in the backgreund 
by this? As badly as Dick had been; und 
Cyril had no door-post to climb, and so obtain 
vantage ground. He had stood with his hack 
to the crowd and his face to the counter. 
When the men were out of hearing, he turned 
and walked up to the master. 

‘It is the place I thought to fill,’’ said he. 
“It is the place that was promised me.” 

‘‘ Not promised,” replied Mr. Ashley. “ Not 
thought to be promised. A very long time 
ago, you may have been spoken of condition- 
ally, as likely to fill it. Conditionally, I say.” 

‘“* Conditionally on what, sir ?”’ 

““On your fitness for it. By conduct and 
by cape ity.” 

“What is the matter with my conduct, 
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sir?” returned Cyril, his tone a sharp 
one. 

‘It is bad,” curtly replied Mr. Ashley. 
‘** Deceitful in public ; bad in private. 1 have 
told you once before this morning, that 1 do 
not care to go into details; you must know 
that there 1s no necessity for my doing so.” 

Cyril paused. “T have been led to expect, sir, 
that you would take me into partnership.” 

‘*Not by me,” said the master. 

‘‘ My father and mother had given me the 
hope ever since I came here.” 

‘“‘} cannot help that. They had no authority 
for it from me.’ 

‘‘They have always aaid fF should be made 
your partner and son-in-law,’ persisted Cyril. 

“They have! It is very obliging of them, 
1 am sure, to settle my affairs for me, even tu 
the disposal of my daughter! Pray what 
nice little destiny may they have carved out 
for Mrs. Ashley or for my son ?”’ 

Cyril chafed at the words. He would have 
liked, just then, to strike Mr. Ashley, as he 
had struck William. ‘Would T ever have 
demeaned myself to enter a glove manu- 
factory, disgracing my family, had 1 known I 
was to be only a workman in it?” he cried. 
“No, sir, that 1 never would. I am rightly 
served, for putting myself out of my position 
as a gentleman.” 

Mr. Ashley, but for the pity he felt, could 
have laughed outright. He really did feol 
pity for Cyril, He believed that the unhappy 
way in which the young Dares were turning 
out wight be Jaid to the fault of their rearing, 
and this had rendered him considerate to 
Cyril. How considerate he had for a long 
while been, he himself alone knew: Cyril 
perhaps suspected. 

“Tt is a shame!” cried Cyril. “To be 
dealt with in this way is nothing less than a 
fraud upon me. I was led to expect that l 
should be made your partner.”’ 

“Wait a bit, Cyril. I am willing to put 
you right upon the point. The proposal, that 
you should be placed here, emanated in the 
fir-t instance from your father, He came to 
me one day, here, in this very room, saying 
that he concluded I should not put Henry to 
business, and thought it would be a fine 
opening for his son Cyn]. He hinted that I 
should want some one to succeed me; and 
that you might come to it with that view. 
But I inost distinctly disclaimed endorsing 
that lint in the remotest degree. J] would 
not subscribe to it so much as by a vague 
‘Perhaps it may be so.’ All that ] conceded 
upon the point was this. I told Mr. Dare 
that when the time came for me to be looking 
out for some one to succeed me—if it ever did 
come—and I found his son—you—had served 
me faithfully, was upright in conduct and in 
heart—one, in short, whom I could thoroughly 
confide in—why, then he should have the 
preference over any other. So much I did 
say, Cyril, but no more.” 
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‘‘And why won’t you give me the pre- 
ference, sir?” 

Mr. Ashley looked at him, apparently in 
surprise that ho could ask the question. He 
bent his head forward, and spoke in a low 
tone, but one full of meaning. 

“Upright in conduct and in heart, I said, 
Cyril. Jt was an absoluto condition.” 

Cyril’s gaze fell before Mr. Ashley’s. His 
conscience may have pricked him, and he had 
tho grace to look ashamed of himself. There 
ensued a pause. 

Presently Cyril looked up. ‘Then I am 
to understand, sir, that all hope of being your 
partner and successor is over?” 

“Ttis. It has been over this many a year, 
Cynl. I should do wrong to deal otherwise 
than perfectly plainly with you. Were you 
to reform anything there may have been 
amiss in your conduct, to hecome a model of 
excollence in the sight of Helstonleigh, L eould 
never admit your name to he associated 
with mine. The very notion is offensive 
to me.” 

Cyril—it was a great wonder-—restrained 
his passion. ®DPerhaps 1 had better leave, 
then ?”’ he said.' 

“You are welcome to stay until you ean 
find a situation more agreeable to you,” re- 
plied Mr. Ashley. “Provided you undcrtuke 
to behave yourself.” 

** Stay ! 
echoed Cyril. No, that [ never will! 
must remain a dependant, T'll try it on at 
something else. 1 am sick of this.” 

He untied his apron,dashed it on to the floor, 
and went out without another word. So 
furiously did ho stump through the serving- 
room, that James Meeking turned round to 
look at him, and Dick, teuking a recreative 
balance at that moment on the edge of an 
upright coal-scuttle, thought he must bo run- 
ning for the fire-engines. Dick’s speculations 
wero disturbed by tho sound of the master’s 
voice, calling to him. 

He hastened to the counting house, and 
was ordered to ‘take that apron away.” 
Dick picked it up and withdrew with it, fold- 
ing it carefully against Mr. Cyril should como 
in. Dick little thought the manufactory hud 
seen the last of him. 

Mr. Ashley was indulging in a quiet laugh. 
“‘Derfleaning himself by entering my manu- 
factory! Disgracing his fuimily—-the high 
blood of the Dares! Poor Cyril! William, 
do you look at it in the sume light?” 

illiam had remained ‘n the room, taking 
no part whatever in the final contest. He 
had stood with his back to them, following 
his occupation. He turned round now. 

“Sir, you know I do not.” 

““You once told me it presented no field 
for getting on. What was the word you 
used ?—was it ambition? Truly, there’s not 
much ambition attached to it. Nevertheless, 
L am satisfied with my carcer, William, 


and for nothing in the a a 
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although I am only tho glove manufacturer, 
Thomas Ashley.” 

He satisfied! How many a one would be 
proud to be in the position of Thomas 
Ashley! William did not say so, He began 
to speak of Cyril Dare. 

ne Do you think he will come back again, 
sir ?”” 

‘“‘T do not think he will. Should he do so, 
the doors are closed to him. He has left of 
his own accord, and [ shall not allow him to 
return.” 

“fo am very sorry.” romarked William. 
**Tt has been partly my fault.” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy. T have 
folerated Cyril Daro here; have allowed him 
to remain on sufferanece: and that is the best 
that ean he said of it.” 

“He may feel it as a blow.” 

“As a yubilee, you moan. Lt will be no- 
thing less to him. Ho has hated the manu- 
factory With all his heart from the moment 
he first entered it, and is now, 1f we could see 
him, kicking up his heels with delight at the 
emancipation. Cyril Dare my partner!” 

Wilham continued his werk, saying nothing. 
Mr. Ashley resumed : 

*“] must be casting my thoughts around 
for a fitting substitute to succeed to the post 
of ambition Cyril coveted. Can you direct 
me to any quarter, William ‘~ 

Mr. Ashloy was now standing at William’s 
side, looking at him as he wont over the 
gloves Icft by Cynl. He saw the red flush 
mount to hus face. Mr. Ashley luid his hand 
on Willian’s shoulder, and spoke in low 
tones, full of emotion. 

* It may come, my boy; my almost son! 
And when Thomas AshlJey’s head shall be 
low in tho grave, the leading manufacturer of 
this city may he William Halliburton.” 

A loud rapping at the door with a thick 
stick interrupted the master’s words. He 
turned to behold Mr. Dare. It appeared that 
Cyril had by chance met lus father in the 
street alimost immediately atiter going out; 
he had volunteered to him aimost exaggerated 
account, and Mr. Dare } ad come, as he said, 
to learn tho rights of it. 

William left the room. He could not avoid 
remarking the bowed, broken appourance of 
the man. Mr, Ashley reluted the particulars, 
and the listener was obliged to acknowledge 
that Cyiil had been to blame—had been too 
hasty. 

“T confess it appoars +o,” he said. “ He 
must have been led away by temper. But, 
Mr. Ashley, you ought to stretch a point, and 
make a concession. We are kinsmen.” 

* What concession ?” 

“Discharge William Halliburton. Things 
can never go on smoothly between him ‘and 
Cyril. Stretch a point to oblige us, and send 
him away.” 

“Discharge William Halliburton!” eghoed 
Mr. Ashley in surprise. “I could as soon. 
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discharge myself. William is the right hand 
of the business. It could go on without me, 
“but I am not sure that it could do so without 

him.” 

‘“‘ Cyril can take his place.” 

‘‘Cyri] is not qualified for it. And——” 

‘Cyril declares he will never enter the 
place again, so Jong as Halliburton is in it.” 

‘‘Cyril never will enter it again,’ quietly 
rejoined Mr. Ashley. ‘Cyril and 1 have 
parted. Iwill give you his wages for this 
week, now that you are here ; Jegully, though, 
he could not claim thom.” 

Mr. Dare looked sad—gloomy. It was 
only what he had expected for some time 


past. “You promised to do well by him, 
Mr. Ashley; to take him = into partner- 
ship.” 


“You must surely remember that 1 pro- 
mised nothing of the sort,” suid Mr. Ashley. 
*T have been telling the same thing to Cyril. 
All] said—and a shrewd, business man, as 
vou are, could not fail thoroughly to under- 
stand me,” he pointedly added—‘“ was, that 
1 would choose Cyril in preference to others, 
provided he proved hunself worthy of the 
preference. Circumstances appear to have 
worked entirely against carrying out that 
idea, Mr. Dare.” 

‘What circumstances ? 

Mr, Ashley did not immediately reply, 
and the question was repeated in a hasty, 
almost an imperative tone. Then Mr, Ashley 
answered It. 

‘“*} do not wish to say a word that should 
unnecogsarly hurt vour feelings ; but in a 
matter of business 1] believe there is no 
resource but to speak plainly. The unfor- 
tunate notoricty acquired, 1p one way or 
other, hy your sons, has rendered the naine 
of Dare so conspicuous, that, were there no 
other reason, it could never be associated 
with mine,”’ 

** Conspicuous ? 
Dare. 

Mr. Ashley would not have helieved the 
words were uttered as a question, but that 
the answer was evidently waited for. ‘You 
ask how,” he said. ‘Surely 1 need not 
remind you. The scandal wiich, in more 
waysthan one, attached to Anthony—though 
I am sorry to allude to hitn, poor fellow, m 
any such way; the circumstances attending 
the trial of Herbert ; the——” 

‘‘Herbert was innocent,’”’ interrupted Mr. 
Dare. 

‘“‘Innocent of the murder, no doubt; as 
innocent as you or], But people made free 
with his name in other ways; had often made 
free with it. And look at this last report, 
wafted over to us from Germany, that is just 
now astonishing the city!” 

“Hang him fora simpleton!” burst forth 
Mr. Dare. 

“It is all so much discredit to the name— 
to the family altogether,’”’ concluded Mr. 
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How ?’’ interposed Mr. 
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Ashley, as if his sentence had not been in- 
terrupted. 

**The faults of his brothers ought to be no 
good reason for your rejecting Cyril.” 

‘“They are not my reason for rejecting 
him,” quietly returned Mr. Ashloy. 

‘No? You have just said they were.’ 

‘*T said the notoriety given by your sons to 
the name of Dare would bar its association 
with mine. In saying * your sons,’ | included 
Cyril himself. He interposes the groatost 
barrier of all, Were the rest of them of good 
report in the sight of day, Cyril is not so.” 

**What’s tho matter with him?” asked 
Mr. Dare. 

** 1 do not care to tell vou. 
it you must know.” 

“Go on,” cried Anthony Dare, who was 
leaning forward in his chair, his chin resting 
on his stick, as one who sets himself calmly 
to hear tho whole. 

“Cyril's private conduct is bad. He - 

“Follies of youth only,” e:ied old Anthony. 
** He will outlive thom.” 

| ‘*Youth’s follies sometimes end in man- 
hood’s crimes,” was the reply. “1 am 
thankful that my son is free from them.” 

| * Your son!” returned Anthony Dare, 

| coughing down his slighting tone, “Your 

; son is one apart. He has not the health to 

| be knocking about. Jf young men are worth 

| anything, they are sure to be a bit wild.” 


A great deal of 
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A frown passed over tho master’s brow. 
‘You are mistaken, Mr. Dare. Young men 
who are worth anything keep themselves 
from such folly. Opinions have taken a turn. 
Society is becoming more sensible of the 
world’s increased enlightenment; and ill con- 
duct. although its pursuer may be a fashion- 
able young mun, is beginning to be called by 
its right name. Would you believe that 
Cyril has, more than once, come hero—I 
hesitate to say tho word, it is so ugly a one— 
drunk ¥ Drunk, Mr. Dare!” 

* No!” 

“He nas.” 

“Then he must have boen a fool for his 
pains,’ was the angry retort of old Anthony. 

* He is untruthful; he is idle; he is deceit- 
ful—but I do not, I say, care to go into this. 
Were you cognizant of the application Cyril 
made to ine yesterday, respecting my daugh- 
ter?” “ 

“]T don’t know of any application,” 

*He did me the honour to make her an 
offer of marriage.” 

Old Anthony lifted his head sharply, not 
speaking. The master continued : 

* He said yesterday that he was acting by 
your advice. He repeated to-day, that you 
and Mrs. Dare had led him to look to Mary.” 

*Well’” returned Mr. Dare. ‘ But I did 
not know he had spoken.” 

“* How could you—excuse me, I again say, 
if 1 am to speak plainly—how could you ever 
have entertained so wild an idea ?” 
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‘Perhaps you would like to call it a pre- 
sumptuous one ?” chafed Mr. Dare. 

“I do call it so,’ returnad Mr. Ashley. 
“‘It can be regarded as nothing less; any 
impartial person would tell ycu so. I put 
out of the discussion altogether the want of 
means on the part of Cyril; 1 speak of its 
suitability. That Cyril should have aspired 
to an alliance with Mary Achley was pre- 
sumption in the highest degree. It has dis- 
pleased me very much, and Henry looks upon 
it in the light of an insult.” 

“Who's Henry .”’ scornfully returned Mr. 
Dare. ‘‘A dreamy hypochondriac! Pray is 
Cyril not a3 well born as Mary Ashley ?”’ 

“Has lhe been as well reared? Is he 
proving that ho has beon ? A man’s conduct 
is of far more importance than his birth.” 

**It would seem that you care little about 
birth, or rearing either, or you would not 
exalt Halliburton to a level with yourself.” 

The master fixed his expressive oyes on 
Anthony Dare. ‘ Halliburton’s hirth is, at 
any rate, as good as your family’s and mine. 
His father’s mother and your wife's fathor 
were brother end si-ter.” 

Old Anthony lonked taken by surprise. 
“TI don’t know anything about it,” said he, 
somewhat roughly. ‘I know a little of how 
he has been bred, he and his brothers,”’ 

‘‘So do I,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘‘ I wish a few 
more in the world had been bred in the same 


way.” 

“Why! they have been bred to work!" 
exclaimed old Anthony, in astonishment. 
“They have not been bred as gentlemen. 
They have not had enough to eat.” 

The concluding sentence elicited an involun- 
tary laugh from the mastor. ‘* At any rate, 
the want does not appear to huve stinted 
their growth, or injured them in a physical 
point of view,” he rejoined, a touch of sar- 
casm in his tone. ‘* They are fine-grown men ; 
and, Mr. Dare, thoy are gentlemen. whethor 
they havebeen bred as such ur not. Gentlemen 
in looks, in manners, and in mind and heart.” 

‘‘1 don’t care what they are,” again repeuted 
old Anthony. “Idid not como here to talk 
abcut them, but about Cyril. Your oxalting 
Halliburton into the general favour that ought 
legitimately to have been Cyril’s is a piece of 
injustice. Cyril says you have this morning 
announged publicly that Halliburton is 
master, under you. It is fiagrant injustice. 

“No rnan living has ever had cause to tax 
me with injustice,” impressively answered 
Thomas Ashley. ‘I have been far more Just 
to Cyril than he deserves. Stay: ‘just’ is a 
wrong word. I have been far more lenient to 
him. Shall I tell you that I have kept him 
on here out of compassion, in the hope that 
the considerate way in which I troated him 
might be an inducement to him to turn over 
a. new leaf, and discard his faults? I would 
not turn him away to be a town’s talk. Deep 
down within the archives of my memory, my 
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own sole knowledge, I buried the great fault 
of which he was guilty here. He was young ; 
and I would not take from him his fair fame 
on the very threshold of his commercial life.”’ 

** Great fault ?”’ hesitated Mr. Dare, looking 
half frightened. 

Thomas Ashley inclined his head, and 
lowered his voice to a decper whisper. 

“When he robbed my desk of the cheque, 
I fancy your own suspicions of him were to 
the full as much awakened as mine.” 

There was no reply, unless a groan from 
Anthony Dare could be called one. His 
hands, supporting his chin, rested on his 
stick still, Mr. Ashley resumed : 

‘IT became convinced, though not in the 
first blush of the a.fair that the transgressor 
was no other than Cyril; and I dcliberated 
what my course should be. Natural impulse 
would havo led me to turn him away, if 
not to prosecute. The latter would scarcely 
have been palutablo towards one of my 
wife’s kindred. What was I to do with 
him? Turn him adrift without a character ? 
and e character that would get him any 
other situation of confidence, I could not 
give him. I resolved tokeep himon. For his 
own sake I would give him a chance of re- 
deeming what he may have done in a moment’s 
thoughtless temptation. I spoke to him 
privately. T did not tell him in so many 
words that I knew him to be guilty; but he 
could not well misunderstand that my sus- 
picions were awakened. I told him his 
conduct had not been good—not such that I 
could approve; but that I was willing, for 
his own sake, tou bury the pust m silence, and 
retain him, ss a last chance. I very distinctly 
warned him what would be the consequences 
of the smallest repetition of his fault: that no 
‘onsideration for myseli or for him would 
induco me to look over 1t a second time. 
Thus he stayed on: I, continually giving an 
eye to his conduct, and taking duo precau- 
tions for tho protection of my property, and 
keeping fast my keys. James Meeking 
received my orders that Mr. Cyril should 
nevor be called upon to help pay the men, or 
to count the packets of halfpence; and whon 
the man looked wonderingly at me in return, 
lL cusually added that thero was no necessity 
to put Mr. Cyril to an employment he par- 
ticularly disliked, while he could call upon 
East to help him, or in case of need, upon 
Mr. Halliburton. Never think again, Mr, 
Dare, that 1 have beon unjust to your son, 
If 1 have erred at all, 1t has been on the side 
of kindness.” 

There was along pause. Anthony Dare 
srobably was feeling the kindness, in spite of 
imself, 

‘What have you had to complain of in 
him since ?” he asked. 

‘‘Not of any more robbery: but of his 
general conduct a great deal. He is deceitful: 
he has appeared here in the state I have, 
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hinted to you; he is incorrigibly idle. He | 


probably fancies, because I do not take a 
very active part in the management of my 
business and my workpeople, that J] sit here 
with my eyes shut, seeing little and knowing 
less of what goes on around me. He is 
essentially mistaken: I am cognizant of all; 
os much 3o, or nearly as much so, as Samuel 
Lynn would be, were he at his post again. 
Look at his sorting of gloves, for instance— 
the very thing about which the disturbance 
occurred just now. Cyril can sort if he 
pleases; he is as capanle of sorting them 
properly as lL should be: perhaps more so: 
but he does not do it; and cvery dozen he 
attempts to make up has to be done over 
again. In point of fact, he has been of no 
real use herc ; for nothing that he attempts 
to do will he do well. A fitting hind to fill 
the post of manager! Tal:zing ull these facts 
into consideration,” added the master, ‘you 
will not be surprisec that an offer of marriage 
from Cyril Dare to my daughter bears an 
appearance little removed from insult.” 

So it was all known to Mr. Ashley, and 
there was an end of Cyril and bis hopes! It 
may be said of his prospect-. 

‘* What is he (0 do now %”” broke from tho 
lips of Anthony Dare. 

“Indeed I do not know. Unless he changes 
his habits, he will do no good at anything.” 

“Wont you take him back again ’” 

“No.” unequivocally pronounced = Mr, 
Ashley. 
and ho must abide by it. Stay—hear ime out. 
Were | t> allow him to return, he would 
not remain here a week; [| am certain of it. 
That Cyr! has been acting ai part, to 
beguile me of my favour with regard to those 
foohsh hopes of his, there 15 no doubt. The 
hopes gone, he would not keep up even the 
semblance of good conduct ; neither would 
he submit to the rule of Wiliam Halhburton. 
It is best agit is; he ws gone, and he cannot 
return. My opimion is, that were the offer of 
return made to him, he would reject at.” 


‘He has left of his own accord, | 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘“ CALLED,” 


AND now there occurs another gap in the 
story—a gap of years, and we have entered 
on the third and last part. 

The patient well-doing of the Halliburtons 
was approaching fruition, their struggles 
were well-nigh over, nnd they wero ready to 
play their part, for success or for failure, in 
the great drama of life, Jane’s troubles 
were at an cond, 

Did you ever remark how some things, 
when they draw towards a close, sevin to 
advance with rapid strides, unlike the slow, 
crawling pace that characterized their begin- 
ning? Life: in its childhood, its youth, 
nay, in its middle age, how slowly it seoms 
to pass! how protracted its distinctive 
periods appear to he! But when old ago 
approaches then time moves with giant 
strides, Undertako a work, whether of the 
hands or the head. very, very slow does the 
progress appear to he, until it is far 
advanced ; and then the conclusion is 
attained fast and imperceptibly. Thus does 
it seem to be in the history of the young 
Halliburtons, To them the race may havo 
been tedious, the labour as hard at the close 
of their preparatory career as at its com- 
mencement ; but not so to thobe who were 
watelung them, 

There has not been space to trace the life 
of Frank and Gar at the Universities, to 
record word by word how they hore onward 
with unflinching perseveranco, looking towards 
the goal in view. Great praise was due to 
them: and they won 1t from those who 
knew what hard work rocant. Patiently and 
steadily had they laboured on, making of 
theinselves sound and brilliant scholars, re- 
pisting te:mptutions that lead so many astray, 
and bearing the slight» and mortifications 


Mr. Dare’s opinion was not far different, | incidental to ther subordinate position. * Tl 


although he had pleaded tor the concession. 

“Then you will not make hon vour 
partner ?”’ he resumed, 

““Mr. Dare!” 

‘“‘} suppose you will take in Halliburton 7” 

“Tt is very probable. Whoever I take 
must he a mao of probity and honour: and 
a gentleman,’’ he added, with a stress upon 
the word. ‘William Halliburton is all that.” 

Anthony Dare rose with a groan, He 
could contend no longer. 

“My sons have been my hane,”’ he uttered 
from between his bloodless lps. “1 wonder, 
sometimes, whether they were born bad.” 

**No,” said Thomas Ashley. “The bad- 
ness has come with their training.” 


take it all out, when Ll am Lord Chancellor of 
England,” Frank would say, in his cheery 
way. Of course Frank had always intended 
to go up for honours; and of course Frank 
gained them. He went to Oxford as a 
humble servitor, and he left if a man of note. 
Francis Halliburton had obtained a double- 
first, and gained his fellowship. 

He had entered himselt a student of the 
Middle Temple tong before his college career 
was over. ‘The expenses of qualifying for the 
Bar are considerable, and Frank’s fellowship 
did not suttice for all. He procured literary 
employment: writing a leading article for one 
of the daily papers, and contributing to 
sundry reviews. 

Gar, too, had quitted Cambridge with 
unusual credit, though he was nof senior 
wrangler. No one but Gar, perhaps, knew 
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that he had aspired to that proud distinction, 
so it did not signify. A more solid scholar, 
or one with a higher character in the best 
sonse of the term, never left the University to 
be ordained by the Bishop of Helstonleigh— 
or by any other prelato on the bench. He 
had a choice of a title to orders. His uncle, 
the Reverend Francis Tait~-who, like his 
father before him, had, aiter many years’ 
Fervice, obtained a living—had offered Gar 
his title. But a clergyman in the county of 
Helstonleigh had also offercd him one, and 
Gar, thanking his uncle, chose Helstonleigh. 

William’s dream of ambition was fulfilled ; 
the dream which he had not indulged ; for it 
had seemed all too high and vague for 

ossibility. He was Mr. Ashley’s partnor. 
he great firm in Helstonleigh was Ashley 
and Halliburton. 

Ashley and Halliburton! And the event 
had been so gradually, so naturally led up to, 
that Helstonleigh was not surprised when it 
was announced. Of courso William received 
as yet only a small share of the profits: how 
small or how lurge was not known. Helston- 
leigh racked its curiosity to learn particulars, 
and racked it in vain. One fact was assumed 
beyond douht: that a portion of the profits 
was secured to Henry in the event of Mr. 
Ashley’s death. 

William was now virtually sule master of 
the business. Mr. Ashley had partially retired 
from the manufactory: at least, his visits to 
it were of occurrence so rare as almost to 
amount to retirement. Samuel Lynn was 
manager, a8 of old; William had assuined 
Mr. Ashley’s pluce and desk in the counting- 
house—as master. Mr. Ashley had purchased 
an estate, Deoffam Hall, some two to three 
miles distant from the city, close to the little 
villazo of Deoffum: and there he and his 
family had gone to reside. Le retained his 
old house in the London Road, and they 
would visit it occasionally, and pass a week 
there. The change of abode did not appear 
to give unqualified gratification to Henry 
Ashley. He had become so attached to 
William that ho could not bear to be far 
away from him. In the old home William/’s 
Visits had keon daily; or rather, nightly: 
in this he did seo him so often. William 
contrived to go over twice or thrice a week ; 
but that did not appear to be often enough 
for Henry. Mary Ashley was not married ; 
to the surprise of Helstonloigh: but Mary 
somewhat obstinutely retused to leave the 

aternal home. William and his mother 
ived on together in the old house. But they 
were alone now: for he could afford to keep 
up its expenses, and he had insisted upon 
doing so; insisted that she who had worked 
so hard for them, should have rest, now they 
could work for her. 

Yes, they had all worked ; worked on for 
the end, and gained it. Looking back, Jane 
wondered how she had struggled on. It 


seemed now next to an impossibility that 
she could have done it. Verily and truly she 
believed that God alone had borne her up. 
Had it been a foreshadowing of what was to 
come, when her father, years back, had 
warned her, on the very day of her marriage 
with Mr. Halliburton had been decided, that 
it might bring many troubles upon her? 
Perhaps so. One thing was certain: that 
it had brought them, and in no common 
degree. But the troubles were surmounted 
now: and Jane’s boys were turned out just 
us well as though she had had thousands a 
year to bring them up upon, Perhaps better. 

Perhaps better! How full of force is the 
suggestion! T wonder if no one will let this 
history of the young Halliburtons read a 
lesson to them? Many a student, used 
worse by fortune and the world than he 
thinks he deserves, might take it to himself 
with profit. Do not let it be fling away as a 
fancy picture; endeavour to make it your 
reality. A career, worked out as theirs was, 
insures SUCCESS as a Necessity. “Ah!” you 
may think, “1 am poor; IL can’t hope to 
achieve such things.’ Poor! What were 
they? What's that you say? “There are 
so many difficulties in the way!’’ Quite 
true; there ure difficulties in the way of 
attaining most things worth having; but 
they are only placed there to be overcome. 
Like the hillocks and stumbling-blocks in 
thut dreum that came to Mr. Halliburton 
when he was dying, they are placed there 
to be subdued, not to be shunned in fear, 
or turned from in idleness. Whatever may 
be your object in life, work on for it. Be 
vou heir to a dukedom, or be your heritage 
that of daily toil, an objoct you must have: 
& man who has none is the most miserable 
being on the face of the carth. Bear man- 
fully onward and attain the prize. Toil may 
be hard, but it will grow lighter as you 
advance ; umpediments may be disheartening, 
but they are not insurmountable ; privations 
may be painful, but you ure working on to 
plenty; temptations to indolence, to flag- 
ginp, to that many-headed inonster, sin, 
may be pulling at you; but thoy will not 
stir you from your path an inch, unless you 
choose to let them do so. Only be resolute ; 
only regard trustingly the end, and labour 
for it; and it will surely come. It may look 
in the distance so far off that the very hope 
of attaining it seems but a chimera. Never 
mind; bear hopefully on, and the distance 
will lessen palpably with every step. No real 
good was ever attained to in this world 
without working for it. No real good, as T 
honestly believe, was ever gained, uniess 
God’s blessing went with the endeavours to 
attain it. Make a friend of God. Do that, 
and fight your way on, doing your duty, and 
you will find the goal: as the sons of Mrs. 
Halliburton did. 

Jane was sitting alone one afternoon in her 


ost She was little changed. None, 
king at her, could believe her old enough 
to be the mother of those three great men, 
her sons. Not that Gar was particularly 
great; he was only of middle height. Jane 
wore a shaded silk dress; and her hair looked 
as smooth and abundant as in the old days 
of her girlhood. It was remarkable how little 
her past troubles had told upon her good 
looks ; how little she was aging. 

She saw the postman come to the door, 
and Dobbs brought in a letter. “It’s Mr. 
Frank’s writing,” growled Dobbs. 

Jane opened it, and found that Frank had 
been “called.” Half his care was over. 


“My DARLING MoTHER,—I] ain made a 
barrister at last. 1 really am; and I bag 
you will all receive the annuuncement with 
appropriate awe and deference. I was called 
to-day: and I inten] to have a photograph 
taken of myself in my wig and gown, and 


send it down to vou as a confirmation of the | 
| they went in. 
| gladness of her heart, “ Mr. Frank is called.” 
Tell Dobbs so; it will gladden | 


fact. When you see tho guy the wig makes 
of me, you will say you never saw an ugly 
man before. 
her heart : don’t you remember how she used 
to assure us, when boys, that we ought to be 
putunder a glass caye, as three ultra specimens 
of ugliness ? 

“T shall get on now, dearest mother. It 
may be a little up-hill work at first: but 
there’s no tear. <A first-rate law firm has 
promised me some hriefs: and one of these 
speedy days | shall inevitably take the ears 
of some court by storm—the jury struck 
into themselves with the Jearned counsel's 
astounding ologuence, and the bar dumb— 
and then my fortune’s made. 1 need not 
tel] you what circuit i shall patronize, or in 
how short a time afterwards | intend to he 
loading it: but 1] wil] tell you that my first 
object in life, when J] am up in the world 
shall be the ease and comfort of my dear 
mother. William is not guing to do every- 
thing, and have you all to himself. 

‘Talking about Willian, ask him if he 
cannot get up some chance Jitigation, that J 
may have the honour of appearimg for him 
next assizes. T’ll do it all free, yratis, tor 
nothing. Ever your own son, 
“ FRANK.” 


Jano started up from her chair at tho news, 
almost asa glad child. Who could she find 
to share it with her: She ran into the nest 
house to Patience. Patience limped a httle 
in her walk still; she would limp always. 


Anna, in her sober Quaker’s cap, the border ' 
resting on her fair forehead, looked up from’ | 


her drawing, and Jaue tuld them the news, 
and read the letter. 

«That is nice,” said Patienco. ‘it must 
be a weight off thy mind.” 

‘I don’t know that it is that,” replied 
dane. “I have never doubted his success. 
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I don’t doubt it still. 
glad.” 

‘‘T wish I had a cause to try,” cried Anna, 
who had recovered all her old spirits and her 
love of chatter. ‘I would let Frank plead it 
for me.” 

“* Will you come back with me, Anna, and 
take tea?” suid Jane. ‘‘T shall be alone 
this evening. William is going over to 
Deoffam Hall.”’ 

“Tl come,” replied Anna, beginning to 
put up her pencils with alacrity. Truth to 
ray, she was just as fond of going out and of 
taking off her cap, that her curls might fall, 
as she used to be. Sho had quite recovered 
caste in the opinion of Helatonlcigh. In fact, 
when the reaction set in, Helstonleigh had 
been rather demonstrativo in its expression 
of repentance for having taken so harsh a 
view of the case. Nevertheless, it had been a 
real lesson to Anna, and had rendered her 
moro sober and cautions in conduct. 

Dobbs was standing ut the kitchen door as 
‘‘ Dobbs,” said Jane, in the 


But I am very 


“Called ?’’ respunded Dobbs, staring with 
all her might. 

“Yes. He was called yesterday.” 

“Him callod !’’ repeated Dobbs, evidently 
doubting the fact. “Then, ma’ain you'll 
excuse ine, but Pm not a-guing to believe it. 
It's a deal more likely he’s gone off t other 
way, than that he’s caller to grace.” 

Anna nearly choked with laughter. Jano 
luughed so that she could not at once speak. 
“Oh, Dobbs, I don’t immean thut sort of 
calling. He is called to the Bar. He has 
become a barrister.” 

“QOh—that,” said Dobbs ungraciously. 
“Much good may it do him, ma’am!” 

* He wearsa wig and gown now, Nubbs,” 
putin Anna. “ He says his mother is to tell 
thee that it makes a guy of him, and so 
gladden thy heart.” 

“Upgh!? granted Dobbs. 

“We will make him put them on when he 
comes down, won't we! Dobbs, if thee’d 
| hike bis picture in them, he'll send it thee.” 

* He'd better keep it,” returtod Dobbs. 
'“T never yet saw no good in young chaps 

having their picturs took, Miss Anna. ‘They’re 
vain enough without that. Called! That 
would have heen a new fight for hem.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A GLIMPSE OF A BLISSFUL DREAM. 


A PRETTIER place than Deoffam Hall could 
not well be conceived. ‘‘For its size,” carp- 
ing peuple would add. Well, it was not 80 
large as Windsor Castle; but it was no smaller 
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than the bishop’s palace at Helstonleigh—if 
it has been your good fortune to gee that re- 
nowned edifice. Deoffam Hall was a white, 
moderate-sized, modern villa, rising in the 
midst of charming grounds; grassy lawns 
smooth as velvet, winding rivulet. groves of 
trees affording shelter on a summer’s day. 
On the terrace beforo the windows a stately 
peacock was fond of spreading its plumes, 
and in the small park—it was only a small 
one—the deer rubbed their antlers on the fine 
old trees. The deer and the peacock were the 
especial pets of Henry Ashley. Deoffum 
itself was an insignificant village; a few 
gentlemen’s houses and a good many cottages 
comtrised it. It was pleasantly und conveni- 
ently situated; within a walk o* Helstonleigh 
for those who liked walking, or within a short 
drive. But, desirable a3 it was as a residence, 
Henry Ashley was rather addicted to grum- 
bling at it. He would often wish himself 
back in his old home. 

One lovely morning in early suinmer, when 
they were assembled together discussing plans 
for the day, he suddenly broke into one of his 
grumbling hurnours. ‘* You bought Deoffam 
for"me, sir,”’ he was beginning. ** but——” 

‘‘I bought it for myself and your mother,” 
interposed Mr. Ashley. 

‘*Of course. But to descend to me after- 
watds—you know what Imean. 1 have made 
up my mind, when that time shall corne, to 
sond gratitude to the winds, and sell it. 
Stuck out here, alone with the peacock, you 
and the mother gone, I should T don’t 
like to outrage your feelings by saying what 
I might do.” 

‘There’s Mary,” said Mrs. Ashloy. 

“Mary! I expect she'll have gone into 
fresh quarters by thut time. Sho has only 
stopped here so Jong out of politeness to mo.” 

Mary lifted her eyes, a smile and a glow on 
her bright face. A lovely picture, she, in her 
delicate sumnmer muslin dios. 

‘I tell every one she is devoted to me,” 
went on Henry, in his quaint fashion. ‘** Very 
strange that handsome girl, Mury Apshley, 
does not get marriod!’ cries Helstonleigh. 
Mary, my dear, | know your vanity is already 
as great ag it can be, so [don't fear to increase 
it. ‘My sister get murred !’ ] say to them. 
‘Not spe; sho has resolved to make a noble 
sacrifice of herself fo: my sake, and live at 
home with me, a vestal virgin, and see to the 
puddings.’ ” 

The smile left Muary’s face—the glow re- 
mained. “I do wish you would not talk 
nonsense, Henry! Asif Helstonleigh troubled 
itself to make remarks upon me, It is not so 
rude as you are,”’ 

“Just hark at her!” returned Henry. 
‘‘Helstonleigh not trouble itself to make 
remarks! When you know the town was up 
in arms when you refused Sir Harry Marr, 
and sent him packing. Such an honour had 
never fallen to its luck before—that one of its 
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fair citizens, born and bred, should have tho 
chance of becoming a real live My Lady.” 

Mary was cutting a pencil at the momont, 
and broke the point off. ‘‘ Papa,” cried she, 
turning her hot face to his, ‘can’t you make 
Henry talk sense ?—if he must talk at all,” 

Mrs, Ashley interposed. It was quite true 
that Mary had had, as Henry phrased it, a 
chance of becoming a ‘‘ real live My Lady”; 
and there lurked in Mrs, Ashley’s heart a 
shadow of grievance, of disappointment, that 
she should have refused the honour. She 
spoke rather sharply, taking Henry’s pat, 
not Mary’s, 

** Henry is talking nothing but sense. My 
opinion is that you behaved quite rudely to 
Sir Harry. It isan offer you will not have 
again, Mary. Still,’ added Mrs. Ashley, sub- 
duing her tone a little, “it is no business of 
Helstonleigh’s ; neither do 1 see whence the 
town could have derived its knowledge.” 

* As if any news could be stirring, good or 
bad, that Helstonleigh does not ferret its way 
to!” returned Henry. 

“My belief is that Henry went and told,” 
retorted Mary. 

“IT! what next?” cried Henry. ‘ As if I 
should tell of the graceless doings of my 
sister; it is bad enough to lie under the 
weighty knowledge one’s self.” 

** And as if 1 should ever consent to marry 
Sir Harry Marr!’’ returned Mary, with a 
touch of her brother’s spirit. 

** Mary,” said Mr. Ashley, quictly, “ you 
seemed to slip out of that business, and of all 
questioning over it, as smoothly es an cel. I 
never came to the bottom of it. What was 
your objection to Sir Harry ?” 

‘Objection, papa?” she faltered, with a 
crimsoned face. ‘* T—I did not care for him.” 

“Oh, that wus it, was it ’’’ returned Mr, 
Ashley. 

“Is it always to go on so, my doar?” 
asked her mother. 

Poor Mary was in sad confusion, scarcely 
knowing whether to burst into anger or into 
tears, ‘What do you mean, mamma? How 


‘goon’ ?” 
“This rejection of every one, You have 


had three good oflers——” 

‘* Not counting the venture of Cyril Dare,” 
put in Henry. 

“And you say ‘No’ to all,’ concluded 
Mrs. Ashley. ‘‘I fear you must be very 
fastidious.” 

“And she’s growing into an old maid, 
and——” 

‘Be quiet, Henry. 
peace 7” 

“My dear, it is true.” cried Henry, who 
was in one of his teasing moods, ‘“ Of course 
I have not kept count of your age since you 
were eighteen—it wouldn’t be polite to do so; 
but my private conviction is that you are 
four-and-twenty this blessed summer,” 

“If I were four-and-thirty,” answered 


Can’t you leave me in 
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, “I wouldn’t marry Gir Harry Marr. 
brn not obliged to marry, I suppose, am 1?” 
‘My dear, mo one said you were,” said 


Henry, Singing @ Tose at her, which he took 
from his button-hole. ‘But don’t vou see 
that this brings round my argument, that 
you have resolved to make yourself a noble 
sisterly sacrifice and atop at home with me? 
Don’t you take to cats yet, though!” 

Mary jainph ne she was getting the worst of 
it, and left the room. Soon afterwards Mrs. 
Ashley was called out by a servant. 

** Did you receive a note from William this 
morning, sir ?”’ asked Henry. 

“Yea,” replied Mr. Ashloy, taking it from 
his pocket. ‘‘ He mentions in it that there isa 
report in the town that Herbert Dare is dead.” 

** Herbert Dare! J wonder if it’s true ?”’ 

*‘Itis to be huped not. 1 fear he was not 
very fit to die. 1 am going into Helston- 
leigh, and shall probably hear moro.”’ 

“Oh! are you going in to-day, sir? Des- 
patch William back, will you ?” 

“JT don’t know, Henry. They may be bury 
at the manufactory. Ifso, 1 am sure he will 
not leave it.” 

‘¢What o blessing if that manufactory wero 
up in the clouds!”’ was Henry’s rejoinder, 
““When I want William particularly, it is 
sure to be—that manufactory !” 

“Tt is well William does not think as you 
do,’ remarked Mr. Ashley. 

‘‘Well, sir, he must certainly think Samuel 
Lynn a nonentity, or he would not stick him- 
self so closely to business. You never applied 
yourrelf in such a way.” 

“Yes, 1 did. But you must please to re- 
member, Master Henry, that the cases are 
not on a parallel. 1 was head and chief of 
al], accountable to none. Had J chos-n to 
take a twelvernonth’s holiday, and let tho 
business go, it would have been my own 
affair exclusively. Whether the business went 
right, or whether it went wrong, | was account- 
able to none. William ie not in that position.” 

“T know he is often in the position of not 
being to be had when he is wanted,” was 
Henry’s reply, a3 he listlossly turacd over 
some books that lay on the table. 

“Will you go into town with me?” 

“T could not stand it to-day. My hip 15 
iving me twinges.” 

“Js it? I had better bring back Parry.” 

“No. I won’t have him, unless I find 
there’s actual need. The mother knows 
what to do with me. I don’t suppose it will 
come to anything; and I have been s» much 
better of late.” 

“Yes, you have. Although you quarrel 
with Deo , it is the change to it—the air 
of the place—that has renewed your heith, 


u by ee boy!” 
is hley’s ae were bent lovingly on 
Henry's as he said it. Henry seized his 
"s hands, his half-m-cking tone ex- 
Changed for one of earnestness. 
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‘Not age jae te sir—far from it. I know 
the value of my dear father: that a kinder cr 
a better one son could not possess. I shail 
grumble on to my life’s end. It is my amuse- 
ment. But the grumbling is fram my lips 
only: not from my fractious spirit, as it was 
in days gone by.” 

‘1 have remarked that: remarked it with 
deep thankfulnoss. You have acquired a 
victory over that fractious spirit.” 

‘For which the chief thanks are due to 
William Halliburton. Sir, it is so. But for 
him, most probably T should have gone, a 
discontented wretch, to the—let me be poetical 
for once—silent tomb: never seeking out 
either the light or the love that may be found 
in this world.” 

Mr. Ashley glanced at his son. He saw 
that he was contending with emotion, although 
he had reassumed his bantering tone. 

‘* Henry, what light—what love ?”’ 

“The light and the love that a man may 
take into his own spirit. He—William—told 
me, years ago, that 1 might make even my 
life a pleasant and a useful one; and measure- 
lesa was the ridicule I gave him for it. But 
I have found that he was right. Wren 
William came to the house one night, ao 
humble errand-boy, sent by Samuel Lynn 
with a note—do you remember it, sir ?—and 
offered to help me, dunce that I was, with my 
Latin exercise—a help 1 graciously conde- 
seended to accept—we little thought what a 
blessing had entered the dwelling.” 

“We little thought what a brave, honest, 
indomntable spirit was enshrined in the 
humble errand-boy,” continued Mr. Ashley. 

* He has got on a. he deserved. He will 
he a worthy successor to you, sir: a second 
Thomas Ashley; a far better one than 1 
should ever have been, had 1 possessed the 
rudest health. Thero’s only one thing more 
for William to gain, and then I oxpect he w/ll 
bo at rest ”’ 

“What's that ?” 

‘‘Qh, it’s no concern of imino, sir. If folks 
can’t manage tor themselves, they noed not 
conn to me to help them.” 

Mr. Ashley looked keenly at his son. Henry 
passed to another topic. 

“Do send him here, sir, when you got in; 
or elye drive him back with you.” 

“1 shall see,” said Mr. Ashley. “Do you 
know where your mother went to ?”’ 

‘* After some domestic cat .strophe, I expect. 
Martha came to the door, with a face as green 
as the peacock’s tail, and beckoned her out. 
The best dinner -service come to grief, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Ashley rang, and ordered the pony- 
carriage to be got ready: one bought chietiy 
for Henry, that he might drive into town. 
Before he started, he came across Mary, who 
stood at one of the corridor windows upstairs, 
and had evidently been crying. 

«* What is your grief, Mary ?”’ 
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She turned to the sheltering arm open to 
her, and tried to choke the tears down, which 
were again rising. ‘I wish you and mamma 
would not keep so angry at my refusing Sir 
Harry Marr.” 

“Who told you I was angry, Mary ?” 

*Oh, papa, I fancied so this morning. 
Mamma is angry about it, and it pains me. 
It is as though you wanted me gone.” 

‘*My dear child! Gone! For our comfort 
I should wish you might never go, Mary. 
But for your own, it may be different.” 

“‘I do not wish to go,” she sobbad. ‘“T 
want to stay at home always. It was not my 
fault, papa, if I could not like Sir Harry.”’ 

“You should never, with my consent, 
marryany one you did not like, Mary; not 
if it were the greatest match in the theo 
kingdoms. Why this distress, my dear? 
Mamma’s vexation will blow over. She 
hoped—as Henry tells us—to see you con- 
verted into a ‘real livo My rie ‘My 
daughter, Lady Marr!’ It will blow over, 
child.” 

Mary cried in silence. ‘And you will not 
let me be driven away, papa’? You will 
keep me at home always ?” 

Mr. Ashley shook his head. ‘“ Always is u 
long day, Mary. Some one may bo coming, 
lesa distasteful than Sir Marry Marr, who will 
induce you to leave it.” 

““No, never !”’ cried she, somewhat more 
vehemently than the case seemed tu warrant. 
‘*Should any one be asking you for me, you 
can tell them ‘No,’ at once; do not trouble 
to bring the news to me.” 

“Any one, Mary ?”’ 

“Yer, papa, no matter who. 
me away from you.” 

He stoopad and kissed her. Shestood at the 
window atill, in w dreamy attitude, and 
watched the carriage drivo off with Mr. 
Ashley. Presently Henry passed. 

“Has the master pone, du you hnow, 
Mary 7” 

‘* Five minutes ago.” 

*T hope and trust he'll send back William. 

It was striking half-past two when Mr. 
Ashley entered the manufactory. Samuel 
Lynn was in his own room, sorting gloves: 
William was in the counting house, seated at 
his desk, His, now; formerly Mr. Asliley’s ; 
the very desk from which the cheque had 
disappeared ; but William took a more active 
part in the general management than Mr. 
Ashley had ever dune. He rose, shook hands 
with the master, and placed » chair for him. 
The © master” still he was called; indeed, he 
actually wes so; William, ‘‘ Mr. Halliburton.” 

A short time given to business details, and 
then Mr. Ashley referred tu the report of 
Herbert Dare’s death. Poor Herbert Dare 
had never returned from abroad, and it was 
to be feared he had been getting lower and 
lower in the sca'e of society. Under happier 
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auspices, and with different training, Herbert 
might have made a happier and a better 
man, Helstonleigh did not know how he lived 
abroad, or why he stayed there. Poasibly 
the free and easy continental life had become 
necessary to him. Homburg, Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden, wherever there were gaming- 
tables, there might be found Herbert Pare. 
| That he must find a living at them in some 
way seemed pretty evident. It was a great 
ity. 
‘‘How did you hear that he was dead?” 
inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“From Richard Winthorne,” replied 
William. ‘IT met him yesterday evening in 
Guild Street, and he told mo a report Sad 
come over that Herbert Dare had died of 
fever.” 

As William spoke, a gentleman entered the 
room, and interrupted them; a Captain 
Chambers. ‘“ Have you heard that Herbert 
Dare’s dead ?” was his first greeting. 

| * Is it certain ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley. 

; dont know. Report says it is certain; 
' but report is not always to be believed. 
| How that family has gone down !”’ continued 
' Captain Chambers. ‘Anthony first; now 

Herbert ; and Cyril will be neat. He will go 
, out of the world in some disereditable way. 
A wretched scamp! Shocking habits! Old 
Dare, too, unless 1 am mistaken, is on his 
lust legs.” 

“Is he il?” inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“No; no worse than usual; but 1 never 
saw adnan so broken. Ll alluded to the legs 
of prosperity. Talk about reports, though ’ 
land Captain Chiumbers suddenly wheeled 
| 
| 


round on William, ‘‘there’s one going the 
round of the tuwn to-day about you.” 
| What's that 7” asked William. ‘* Not 
that Toam dead, 1 suppose, or on my last 
legs 2” 
| “Something better. That you are going 
tu marry Sophy Glenn.” 
| William looked all amazement, an amused 
| smile stealing over his lips. ‘* Well, L never !”’ 
; uttured he, using a phrase just then in vogue 
lin Helstonleigh. ‘What has put that into 
| the town’s head ?” 
“You should best know that ” said Captain 
Chamber. “Did you not, for one thing, 
eat Miss Sophy to a concert last night? 
Come, Master William ! gully or not guilty } ~ 

“Guilty of the heauing,’’ answered VW illiam. 
“T called on the Glenns yesterday evening, 
and found them starting for the concert; so [ 
accompanied them. I did give my arm to 
Sophy.” 

‘*And whispered the sweet words, ‘ Will 
you be my charming wife ?’”’ 

‘No, that I did not,” said William, laugh- 
ing. ‘And I dare say I shall never whisper 
them to any woman yet born: if it wil! 
give Helstonlcigh satisfaction te know so 
much.” 
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“You might go farther and fare worse, 
than in taking Sophy Glenn, I can tell you 
that, Master Wilham,” returned Captain 
Chambers. ‘‘Remember, she is the lucky 
one of three sisters, and had the benignant 
godmother. Sophy Glenn counts five thousand 
pounds to her fortune.” 

When Captain Chambers took his de- 

ure, Mr. Ashley looked at William. “I 

ve heard Henry joke you about the Glenn 

girle—nice little girls they are too! Is there 
anything in it William?” 

‘“‘Sir! How can you ask such a thing ?”’ 

“JT think, with Chambers, that a man 
might do worse than marry Sophy Glenn.” 

“So do I, sir. But I shall not be the man.” 

** Well, I think it is time you contemplated 
something of the sort. You will soon be 
thirty years of age.” 

‘“* Yes, sir, but 1 do not intend to marry.” 

“‘Why not ?”’ asked Mr. Ashley. 

“‘Because—I fear my wishes would lead 
me to soar too high. That is, I—I—mcan 
——«’’ He stopped; and seemed to be falling 
into inextricable confusion. A notable thing 
for the self-posseased William Halliburton. 

‘“‘Do you mean that you have an attach- 
ment in some quarter ?’’ resumed Mr. Ashley. 

William’s face turned fiery red. ‘I cannot 
deny it, sir,” he answered, after considerable 
hositation. 

ae “is that she is above your reach ?” 

és es.’” 

“In what manner ? In position !—or Ly 
any insurmountable obsta le? I suppose 
she is not some one else’s wifo ?”’ 

William smiled. ‘‘Oh, no. In position.” 

* Shall I give you my opinion, William, 
without knowing the case in detail ?” 

William was standing at one corner of the 
mantel-piece, his arm leaning on its narrow 
shelf. e did not lift his eyes. ‘Yes, sir, if 
you please.” 

‘““Yhen I think there is scarcely any mar- 
riageable girl in the county, to whom you 

ight not aspire, and in time win.’’ 

*‘Qh, Mr. Ashley !” 

‘‘ Ia it the daughter of the lord-lieutenant ?”’ 

William laughed. 

‘Is it the bishop's daughter ?”’ 

William shook his head. ‘She seems t2 
be quite as far removed from me.” 

“Come, I must know. Who asit 2?” 

** It is impossible that I can tell you, sir.’”’ 

“I must know. 1 don’t think I have ever 

you in vain, since the time when, a 
boy, you confessed your thoughts abvut the 


found shilling. Secrets from me! I will 
know, William !” 
William did not answer. The upper part of 


his face was ccnoealed by his hand; but Mr. 
Ashley marked the sweet smile that played 
eround his mouth. 

“Come, I will help you. Is it the charm- 
ing Dobbs?” 


a a 


_ by erence 


Amused, he took his hand from his face. 
* Well, sir—no.” 

“It cannot be Charlotte East; because she 
is married.”’ 

William seemed asimpervious as ever. The 
master suddenly laii his hand upon his 
shoulder, and conf:onted him face to face. 

**Ts it Mary Ashley ?” 

The burning flush of scarlet that dyed his 
face, even to the very roots of his hair, told 
Mr. Ashley the truth, far more effectually 
than words could have done. There ensued 
a pause. Mr. Ashley was the first to break it. 

‘‘ How long have you loved her?” 

“For years. That has been the wild dream 
of my aspirations: one that I knew would 
never be realized,” he an-wered, sufferiig his 
eyes to meet for a moment Mr. Ashiey’s. 

‘‘Have you spoken to her of it ?”’ 

* Never.” 

‘Or led her to believe you loved her ?” 

“No, sir. Unies; my looks and tones may 
have betrayed me. I fear they have; but it 
was not intentionally done.” 

‘Honest in this, as in al else,’’ thought 
Mr. Ashiey. ‘What am I to say to you?” 
he a-ked aloud. 

“I do not know,” sighed Wi'liam. “f 
expect, of course, sir, that you will forLid me 
Deotfam Hal): but J can still meet Henry at 
the house in town. I hope you will forgive 
me !”’ he added in an impassioned tone. ‘I 
could not help loving her. Before I knew 
what my new feelings meant, love had come. 
Such love! Had 1 teen in a position to 
marry her, I wou'd have made her life one 
pcan of happiness! When I awoke to it 


“What awoke you?’ was the interrup- 
tion. 

‘“‘T think it was Cyril Dave’s asking for her. 
TY debated with my<elf then, whether I ought 
to give up gc ing to your house; but I came 
to the conclu-ion that, so long as I was able 
to hide my teelings from her, I need not 
banish myself. My judgment was wrong, I 
know; but the temptation to see her occa- 
sionally was great, and I did not resist 1t.” 

‘‘And so you continued to go, feeding the 
flame ?”’ 

“Yo: Feeding it passionately and hope- 
lessly; never forgetting that the pain cf 
separation must coume!”’ ‘ 

‘Did you hear of Sir Harry Marr’s offer 7?” 

“Yes, I heard of it.” 

William swept his hand across his face as 


he spoke. I]t wore a wrung expression. Mr. 
Ashley changed his tone. 

‘‘ William, I cannot decide this matter, one 
way or the other. You must a:k Mary to do 
that !”’ 

“ Sir /” 


“If Mary chooses to favour you more than 
she does other suitors, I will not forbid her 
doing it. Only this very day she begged me, 





with tears, to keop all such troublesome cus- 
tomers away from her; to refuse them of my 
own aecord. But it strikee me that you may 
as well have an answer from herself!” 

William, his whole soul in his eyes, was 
gazing at Mr. Ashley. He could not tell 
whether he might believe what he heard ; 
whether he was awake or dreaming. 

‘Did I deliver you a message from 
Henry ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” was the abstracted response. 

“He wants you to go over to him. I said 
I would send you if you were not busy. He 
ia not very well to-day.”’ 

“But—Mr, Ashley—did you mean what 
you said ?”’ 

“Should 1 have said it had I not meant 
it ?”? was the quiet answer, ‘Have you a 
difficulty in believing it ?” 

The ingenuous light roso to William’s eyes, 
as he raised them to his inaster’s, ‘f£ have 
no money,’ he whispered. ‘1 cannot settle 
a farthing upon her.” 

‘You have something better than money, 
William—-worth. And T can make settle- 
ments, Go and hear what Mary says. You 
will catch the half-past three o’clock coach, 
if you make haste.” ra 

William went out, believing still that he 
must be in @ trance. His deeply buried dream 
of the long past years: was it about, indeed, 
to become reality ? 

But in the midst of it he could not help 
casting a thought to a less pleasing subject — 
the Dares. Herbert was young tuo die; he 
was, no doubt, unprepared to die; and 
William sincerely hoped that the report 
would prove untrue. The Dares were goiny 
down sadly in the rocial seale ; Cyril 
ospecially, He was just what Captain 
Chambers had called him—a scamp. After 
leaving Mr. Ashley’s, he had entered his 
father’s office; as a temporary thing, it was 
said ; but he had never left it for anything 
else. A great deal of his time was passed in 
public-houses. George, whose commission 
never came, had gone out, some two or three 

ears ago, to Sydney. His sister Julia and 
husband had settled there, and they had 
found an opening for George. William 
walked on, thinking of the Dares’ position 


and of his own. 


e 
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_CHAPTER XX. 
WAYS AND MEANS, 


Waren Wilham reached Deoffam Hall, he 
found Henry Ashley alone, lying in the 
drawing-room, the sofa near the open 
window. - 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
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“That's good!’ cried he. “Good of the 
master for sending you, and of you for 
coming.”’ 

“You don’t look well to-day,’’ observed 
William. ‘“ Your brow has the old lHnes of 
pain in it.” 

“Thanks to my hip. which ie giving me 
threatening twinges. What's this report 
about Dare ? Is it confitmed ?” 

‘“Not absolutely. It was Winthorne told 
me, Captain Chambers came into the manu- 
factory, and spoke of it this afterneon.”’ 

‘“‘J dare say it’s true,’’ said Henry. “I 
wonder if Anna Lynn will put on weeds for 
him ?”’ he sarcastically added. 

* Quakers don’t wear weeds.” 

“Teach your grandmother,” returned 
Henry, lapsing into one of those free, popular 
phrases he indulged in, and was indulged in. 
“How you stare at me! Do you think I am 
not eured? Ay; years ago.” 

“Youd have no objection to see Anna 
marry, I suppose ?”’ 

“She’s welcome to marry, for me. You 
nay go and prupose to her yourself, if you 
like. Pl be groomsman at the wedding.” 

** Would the alliance give you pleasure ?”’ 

Henry laughed. ‘‘ You'd deserve hanging 
in chains, if you did enter upon it; that’s 
all.” 

“T have had one wife assigned to me 
to-day,” remarked William. 

* Whom may she be ?”’ 

‘Sophy Glenn.” 

* Sophy Glenn?” 

“Sophy Glenn. Chambers yravely assured 
ine that Helstonleigh had settled the match. 
He, Chambers, considers that I may go farther 
und fare worse. Mr. Ashley said the same.” 

“But what do you say?” cried Henry, 
rising up on his sefa, and speaking quite 
sharply. 

wb Y Oh, Lf shall consider of it.” 

At that moment Mary Ashley appeared on 
the terrace outside; a small basket and a pair 
of scissors inher hand. Henry called to her. 
* Are you going to cut more flowers ?”’ 

‘Yes. Mamma has sent the others away. 
She said they were fading.” Seeing William 
there, she nodded to him, her colour rising. 

“I say, Mary—he has come hero to bring 
some news,” wenton Henry. ‘“ What do you 
suppose it is ?” 

‘Mamma has told me. About Herbert 
Dare.” 

* Not that. He is going to make himself 
into a respectable man, and marry Sophy 
Glenn. He came hereto announce it. Don't 
cut too much of that syringa; its sweetness 
is overpowering in a room.” 

Mary walked away. William felt exceuively 
annoyed. “You are more dangerous than # 
child,” he exclaimed. “What made you say 
that ?” 

And Henry, like a true child, iy ates 

pf 
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laughing aloud. “I say, though, coinrade, 
where are you off toy” he called 
William, who was leaving the room. 

to cut the flowers for your sister, of 
course.” 

But when William reached Mary Ashley, 
sho had apparently forgotten her errand. 
Standing in a dark spot against the trunk of 
the acacia tree, her faco was white and stil. 
and the baskct Jay on the ground. She picked 
it up, and would have hastined away, 
but William caught her hand and placed 
it within his arm, little less agitat d than 
she was, 

‘Not to tell him that news.” he whisp red. 
“I did indeed come her, hoping to soliait one 
to be my wife; but it was not Sophy Glenn, 
Mary. you cannot mistuke what my feelings 
have long been.” 

‘*But—papa ?” 
control her emotion. 

He looked at her; he made her look at 
him. What strange, happy light was that in 
his earnest eves, causing her heart to bound ? 
“Mr. Ashley sent me to you,” he softly 
whispered. 

Henry lay and waited till he was tired. 
No William; no Mary; no flowers; no any- 
thing, Had they both pone to sleep? He 
arose; and, taking his stick, lunped away to 
see after thom. But he searched the fiower- 
garden in \ ain. 

In the sheltered shrubbery, pacing at 
leisurely. as closely together as they could 
well be linked, were they; a great deal too 
much occupied with each other to pay 
attention to anything else. The basket lay 
on the ground, empty of all, except the 
scissors 

“Well, you two are a nice Jot for a 
summer's day!’ begau Henry, after his old 
fashion, and using his own astonished eyes. 
* What of the flowers ?” 

Mary would have flown, but William held 
her tightly, and led her up to her brother. 
He strove to speuk jestingly; but his voice 
betrayed his emotion. 

“Henry, shall it be vour sister, or Sophy 
Glenn ?” 

“So! you have been sectling it for your- 
selves, have you! 1 would not bem your 
shoes, Miss Ashley, whon tho parental 
thunderbolts shall deseeng. Was this what 
you flung Sir Harry over for? There never 
was any accounting for taste in this world, 
and there never will be. I ask you where 
the flowers are, and 1 should like an answer.” 

‘I will cut them now,” said Wilhain. 
* Will you come?” he asked, helding out 
his arm to Henry. 

‘*No.” replied Henry, sitting down on the 
shrubbery bench, ‘‘I must digest this shuck 
first. You two will be onough to cut them, 
J dare say.” 

They walked away towards the flower- 


bhe gasped, unable to 


after | 
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| garden. But cre they had gone many steps 
he called out ; and they turned. 

‘‘Mary! before you tie yourself up irre- 
vocably, I hope you will reflect upon the 
ignominy of his being nothing on earth but a 
manufacturer. A pretty come down, that, 
for the Lady Marr who might have beon !” 

He was in one of his most ironical moods; a 
sure sign that his inward stute was that of glow- 
ing satisfaction. This had been his hope for 
yoars—his plan, it may be said; but he had 
kept himself silent and neutral. As he sat 
there ruminating, he heard the distant sound 
of the pony carriage; and, taking a short 
| cut, met it in the park. Mr. Ashley handed 
I the reins to his groom, got out, and gave his 
| arm to Henry. 

i How are you by this time ?”’ 

“ Better, sir. Nothing much to brag of.” 

“IT thought William would have been with 
you. Is he not come ?”’ 

‘Yes, he is come. But I am second with 
him to-day. Miss Mary’s first.’ 

“Qh indeed !”’ returned Mr. Ashley. 

‘‘They are gone off somewhere, under the 

| pretext of cutting flowers. I don’t think the 
ilowers were quite the object, though.” 

He stole a glance ut his father as he spoke. 
But he gathered nothing. And he dashed at 
once into the subject he had at heart. 

“Father, you will not stand in their light! 

| It will be a crushing blow to both, if you do. 
Let him have her! There’s not a man in the 
world half as worthy.” 
But stil Mr. Ashley made no rejoinder. 
| Henry s arcely gave him time to make one. 
| ©] have seen it a long time. I have seen 
how Halliburton kept down his feelings, not 
being sure of the ground with you. I fear 
that to-day they must have overmastered 
him; for he has certainly spoken out. Dear 
father. don’t inake two of the best spirits in 
the world miserable, by withholding your 
consent !”’ 
‘Henry,’ said Mr. Ashley, turning to him 
with a smile, ‘do you fancy William Halli- 
burton 14 one to have spoken out without my 
consent 2? 
Henry’s thin cheek flushed. “ Did you 
give it kim? Havo you alrcady given it 
hin ~~ 
J gave it Inm to-day. T drew from him 
the tact of lus attuchinent to Mery: _ 
telling him in -o many words that he should 
have her, but leaving it for her to decide.” 
| “Then it will be: for [ have seen where 
Miss Mary's love has been. How immeaz-ur- 

| ably you have relieved me!” continued 
Henry. “Tho la-t half-hour I have been 
seeing nothing but perpleaity and cross- 
gruined guardians.” 

‘Have you ?” returned Mr. Ashley. “You 
should have brought a little common sense 
to bear upon the sub,ect, Henry.” 

‘‘ But my fear was, sir, that you would not 
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bring the common sonse to boar,” freely 
spoke Henry. 

“ You do not quite understand me. Had J 
entertained an insuperable objection to Mary’s 
becoming his wife, do you suppose [ should 
have been so wanting in pruden.e and fore- 
thought as to have allowed opportunity for 
an attachment to ripen? I have long be- 
lieved that there was no man within the circle 
of my acquaintanc?, or without it, so deserv- 
ing of Mary, except in fortunc: therefore I 
suticrod him to come here, with my eyes open 
as to what might be the result. A very 
probable result, it has appeared to me. [ 
would forgive any girl who fell in love with 
William Halliburton.” 

‘And what about way3 and means ?” 

‘¢ Willinm’s share shall be increased, and 
Mary will not go to him dowerless. Thoy 
must live in our house in Helstonicigh; and 
when wo want to go there we must be their 

uests.”” 

‘It will be the working-out of my visions,” 
said Henry in low de ptones. ‘I have seen 
them in it in fancy ; in that very house; and 
myself wath them, my home when I please. 
I think you have been planning fer mo, as 
much as for thom.” 

‘* Not exactly, Henry. 1 have not planned. 
I have only let things tuke their course. It 
will be happier for you, my boy, than if she 
had gone from us to be Lady Marr.” 

“Oh! if ever I felt inclined to smother a 
man, it was that Marr. I never, you know, 
brought myself to be decently civil to him. 
Th re’s no answering for the vanity of 
inaidens, and [ thought it just possible he 
might put William’s nose out of joint. 
will the mother say *”’ 

“The mother will be divided,” said Mr. 
Ashley, a smile crossing his face. ‘She likes 
William; but sho likes a title. We mu-t allow 
her a day or two to get over it. I will go and 
give her the tidings now, if Mary has not 
done so.” 

‘Mary is with her lovier,” returned Henry. 


She cant have dragged herself away from | 


him yet.” 

Mary, however, was not with her * lovier.” 
As Mr. Ashley crossed the hall, he amet 
her. She stopped in hesitation, and coloured 
vividly, 

“Well, Mary, I soon sent you a candidate ; 
though it was in defian'e of your eapress 
orders. Did I do right ?” 

Mary burst into tears, and Mr. Ashley drew 
her face to him. ** May God bless your future 
and his, my child!” 

*T am afraid to tell mamma,” sho sobbed. 
“T think sho will be angry. I could not help 
liking him.” 

* Why, that is the very exc iso he made to 


me! Neither can 1 help liking him, Mary. I 
will tell mamma.” 
Mrs. Ashley received the tidings not 
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altogether with equanimity. As Mr. Ashley 
had surmised, she was divided between con- 
flicting opinions. Sho liked and admired 
William; bit sho oquall, liked and admired 
a tit'e and fortune. 

“Such a position to relinquish—the union 
witn Sir Harry!” ; 

“Had she married Sir Harry we should 
have lost her,” sai Mr. Ashley. 

“Lost her!” 

“To be sure we should. She would have 
gone to her new home. twiive miles on the 
other side of Holstonleigh, amidst her new 
connections, and have boen lost to us, except- 
ing for a formal visit now and then. As it is, 
we shall keep her; at her old home.” 

“Yes, there’s a preat doal to be said on 
both sides,’ acknowledged Mrs. Ashley. 
“What does Henry say ?” 

That ho thinks I have be>n planning to 
securo his happiness. Had Mary married 
| away, we—when we guit this seone—must 
have left hina to his lonely sif: now, wo 
shill leave him to them. Things are wisely 
ordered,” improssively added Mr. Ashley: 
“in this, asin ull cle, Margaret, Jet us 
accecept them, and be grateful.” 

Mrs. Ashley wont to seek William. “You 
will be a loving husband to her,” sh» said 
with agitation. ‘* You will tak: care of Ler 
aud cherish her?” 

“With the best, endeavours of my whole 
life,” he fervently answered, as le took Mrs. 
Ashley’s hands ta his. 

It was a happy group that evening. Henry 
lay on his sofa in complacent ease, Mary 
| drawn down beside him, and Willai leaning 
over the back of it, while Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
sat ata clistance, partially out of hearing, 

* Havo you heard what the master says ?” 
asked Henry. ‘Hoe thinks you have been 
vetting up your bargain out of complaisance 
tome. You are aware, 1 hope, Mr. William, 
| that whoever takes Mary must take ine ?”’ 

‘fam perfectiy walling. 

“Tt as well vou are! And—do you know 
where vou are to lve 7 

Wilda shook his head. ‘ You can undor- 
stand how all these future considerations have 
weighed me down,” he said, glancing ut Mary. 

* You are to live at the house in Helston- 
leigh. It's to be converted mto yours by 
some patent process. ‘The master had an 
eye to this, I know, when he declined to take 
out any of the furniture, upon our removal 
here. The house is to be yours, and the run 
of 1t is to be mine ; and I shall grumble away 
to my heart’s content at you both. What do 
you answer to that, Mr. William? I don’t 
ask her; she’s nokody.” 

‘**T can only answor that the more you run 
into it, the better pleased we shall be. And 
we can stand any extent of grumbling.” 

““] ain glad you can. You ought to by 
this timc, for you have been pretty weil 
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seasoned toit. §So,in the Helstonleigh house, 
remember, my old rooms are mine: and | 
intend to be the plague of your lives, After 
a time—may it be a long time '— 1 suppose it 
will be ‘Mr. Halliburton of Deoffam Hall.’ ” 

“What nonsense you talk, Henry!” 

“Nonsense? J shall make it over to you. 
Catch me sticking myself out here in solitary 
state to the admiration of the peacock ! 
What's the matter with you now, you twe! 
Oh. well, 1f you turn up your noses at Deoffam, 
it shall never be yours. TH leave it to the 
eldest chickubiddy. And mark vou, pleasc ! 
I shall have him named ‘ Ashley.” and stand 
godfather to Jum: and, he'll be mune. and 
not yours. | shall do just as Lhke with the 
whole Jot, 1f they count a seore, and epoil 
them as much as I choose.” 

“What os the matter there 2" exclamed 
Mrs. Ashley. percciving a commotion on the 
sofa. 

Mary succeeded in froeing herself, and went 
away with a crimsoned face.  ‘t Mamma, | 
think Henry must be gomy out of his miuind! 
Hes talking so absurdly.” 

“Absurdiy! Was what | 
Wilham 7" 

Wiham laughed. 
any rate.” 

Henry stretched up dis hands and Jaid hold 
of Wilham’s. ‘tt as true what Mary says - 
that Jo must be going out of my mind. So 
Jam: with joy.” 


sald absurd, 


"Howas pramature, at 


But the report of Herbert Dare’s death 
proved tu be a false one. 


CHAPTER XXT. 
THE DREAM REALIZLD, 


Tur approaching marnage of Wilham Hath 
burton gave rise to u dispute, A dispute of 
love, though, not bitterness, Frank and Gar 
contended which should have ther mother. 
William no longer wanted her; he was gomy 
to wa homo of hisown. Frank wished to take 
larger chambers where she world find sufh- 


— 


sient accummodation ; he urged a hundred 
reasons; his grievances with his laundiess, | 


and his buttonless shirts. Gar, who was im 
priest’s orders now, had remaimed m that 
same first curacy, at a hundred a year und 
the parsonage house to Ive in. He vad he 
had been wanting his mother all along, and 
could not do without her. + 

Jane inclined to Gar. Sho said she had an 
idea that old ladies—how they would have 
robelled at hearing her call horself old !—-were 
out of place in a young barrister’s chambers ; 
and she had w futher idea that chambers 
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were comfortless quarters to live in. Tha 
question was to be decided when they met, 
at William’s wedding. Frank was gotting 
on well; better than the ordinary run of 
aspirants ; he had come through Helstonleigh 
two or three times on circuit, and had picked 
up odds and ends of briefs there. 

Meanwhile William took possession of Mr. 
Ashley’s old house, and the wedding day 
approached. Besides her boys, Jane had 
another visitor for the time; her brother 
Francis, who came down to marry thom. 
Perhaps because the Viear of Deoftam had 
recently died. He might have come all the 
same, had that gouty old gentleman, heen 
stil alive. . 

All clear and cloudless rose the September 
sun on Deoffam: never a brighter sun shone 
ona wedding. It was a quiet wodding : only 
a few guests were Invited to it. Mary, in her 
white lace rebes and floating veil—flushed, 
timid, lovely—stood with her bridesmaids ; 
not more lovely than one of those brides- 
maids, for one was Anna Lynn. 

Anna Lynn! Yes; Anna Lynn. To tho 
lasting scandal of Patience, Anna stood in 
the open church, dres-ed im bridesmaid’s 
attire. Mary, who had not been permutted 
the same intimacy with Anna sinee that 
marked and unhappy time, but who had 
Joved her all along, had been allowed by Mrs. 
Ashley to choose her tor one of her brides- 
maids. The invitation was proffered, and 
Sumue) Lynn did not sce reason to dechne it. 
Patience was indignantly rebellious ; Anna, 
wild wath delight Look at her, as she stands 
there! flowing robes of wlute around her, 
not made aftor the primitive fashion of her 
robes, but in the fasdnon of the day. Her 
falling hau shades her carmine cheeks, and 
her blue eyes seck modestly the ground. A 
fur preture; and a dangerous one to Henry 
Ashley, had those old teeluiys of his remained 
inthe ascendant. But he was curd; as he 
told Walham: and he told it m truth. 

A short tine, and Anna would want brides- 
maids on her own account ; though that nay 
be speaking metaphorically of a Quakeress. 
Annas pretty face had pierced tho heart of 
one of ther male body; and he had asked for 
Annaimmarnage, Avery desirable male was 
he, im a social pomt of view ; and femele Hel- 
stomloigh turned up its nose inenyy at Anna's 
fortune, He was considerably older than 
Anna; a fine-loohing miu and a wealthy one, 
engaged in Wholesale business, His name was 
Gurney 3 his residence, outside the city, was a 
handsome onc, replete with every confort ; 
and he drove w curriage-und-pair. He had 
been tor»ome time a visitor at Samuel Lynn’s, 
and Anna had learned to ike him, That his 
object in visiting there could only be Anna, 
every one had been sure of, his position being 
bo superior to Samuel Lynn's. Every one but 
Aung, Somehow, since that past escapade, 
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Anna had not cast a thought to marrying, or 
to the probability of anyono asking her; and 
she did. not susnect his intentions. Ifshe had 
suspected them, she might have set herself 
against him; for there was a little spice of 
opposition in hor, which she loved to indulge. 

owever, before that suspicion came to her 
she had grown to care for him too much to 
play the coquette. Strange to say, there was 
something in his figure and in the outline of 
his face, which reminded people of Herbert 
Dare; but his features and their expression 
were quite different. 

It was a most excellent match for Anna ; 
there was no doubt of that; but it did not 
afford ecomplete satisfaction to Patience. 
Patience felt a foreboding that he would be a 
good deal moro indulgent to Anna than she 
considored was wholesomely good for her: 
Patience had a ini3zziving that Anna would be 
putting off her caps as she chose, then, and 
would not bo reprimanded for it. Not .n- 
likely ; could that future bridegroom, Charles 
Gurney, catch sight of Anna as she stands 
now ! for # moro charming picture never was 
seen, 

William, quiet and self-possessed, reccived 
Mary from the hands of her father, who gave 
her away. The Reverend Francis Tait read 
the servico, and Gar, in his white canonicals, 
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have been his, had he so willed it and worked 
for it. Not, perhaps, that of Mary’s husband ; 
ho could not be suro of that. but as Mr. 
Ashiry’s partner. <A bitter cloud of dis- 
appointment, of r pentance, crossed his face 
as he locked at them. They both saw him 
standing thero. Dil Mary think what a pro- 
mising husband ho would have mado her ? 
Cyril flung a word after them; and it was not 
a blessing. 

Dobbs had also flung something after them, 
and in point of time and precedence this 
ought to have beon mentioned fir-t. Patience, 
watching from her window, curious a3 every 
one else, had seen Dobbs come out with some< 
thing under her apion, and take up her 
atation at the gate, where she waited nationtly 
for just an hour and a quarter. As tho carri- 
ag had coins into view, Dobbs sheltered her- 
self behind the shrubs, nothing to be seen of 
her above them, but her cap and eyea, Tho 
moment the carriage was past, out flew Pol.bs 
tothe middle cf the road. Bringing forth 
from their hiding-ploce a pair of shoes con- 
siderably tho wors: for wear, tue one possers- 
ing no sule, and the other no upper leather, 
Pobbs dashed them with force after the 
chariot, very much discomposing the man- 
servant in the rear, whoso head they struc\. 

* Nothiag like old shoes to bring ’em luck,” 


stood with him, a!ter the now fashion of the |! grunted Dobbs to Patience, as she retirod in- 


day. Jane's tears dropped on her pearl-groy | doors. 


*T never knew good come cf a wed< 


damask dress ; Frank mado himself very busy | ding that didn't get ’em.” 


amongst the bridesmaids; and Henry Ashley 
was in his most mocking mood. Thus they 
were made man and wife; and Mr. Tait’s 
voice rose high and echoed down the aisles of 
the little old church at Deoffuin, as he spoke 
the solemn mjunction—“ THose wHom Gop 
HATH JOINED TOGETHER, LET NO MAN PUT 
ASUNDER.” 

Helstonleigh’s streets were lined that day, 
and Helstonleigh’s windows were alive with 
heads. It was known that tho bride and 
bridegroom would pass through the town, on 
the first stage of their bridal tour, whose 
ultimate destination was to be the Continent. 
The whole crowd of the Ashloy workpouople 
had guthered outside the manufactory, neg- 
lecting their afternoon’s work; a neglect 


which Samuel Lynn not only winked at, but | delivered at Mrs, 


participated in, for he stood with them. As | 
the carriage, which was Mr. Ashley’s, came in | 
sight, its four horses urged by the postillions 
to a sharp trot, one deafening cheer arose 
froin the men. William laughed and nodded 
to them; but they did not get half a good 
view of the master’s daughter beside lim: 
nothing but a glimpse of a flushed check, and 
u piece of a white veil. 

Slouching at the corner of a street, in a 
seedy coat, his eyes bloodshot, was Cyril 
Dare. Never did ore look mora of a mauvais 
aujet than he, as he watched the chariot pass. 
The place now ozcupied by William might 


‘I wish them luck; tho luck of a safe 
arrival home trom tho-e unpleasant foreign 
parts,” emphatically reinarked Patience, who 
had found her rcsidence amongst the French 
nothing Icss thun a species of terrestrial 
purgatory. 


CHAPTER XNII,. 
THE BISHOP’S LETTER. 


A nay or two after the wedding, a letter was 
Hualliburton’s residence, 
addressed to Gar. Its seal, a mitro, pre- 
pared Gar to find that it came from the 
Bishop of Helstonleigh. Its contents proved 
to he a mandate, conimanding his attendance 
the following morning at the palace at nine 
o'clock. Gaurturned nervous, Had he fallen 
under his bishop’s displeasure, and was about 
to be reprimanded ? Mr, Tait had gone back 
to London; Gar was to leave on the following 
day, Saturday; Frank meant to stay on for 
a week or two. It was his vacation, 
‘That's Gar all over!” cried Frank, who 
had perched himself on aside table. “Gar 
is sure to look to the dark side of things, 
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instead of the bright. If the Lord Chancellor 


gent for me, I should set it down that my 
fortune was about to be made. His lordship’s 
going to present you with a living, Gar,” 

“That's good!” retorted Gar. ‘ What 
interest have I with the bishop ?”’ 

‘He has known you long enough.” 

ny others, If the bishop 
interested himsolf for all the clergymen who 
have been educated at Helstonleigh college 
school, he would have enough upon his hands, 
I expect it is to find fault with me for some 
unconscious offence.” 

“Go it, Gar! You'll get no sleop to-night.” 

‘Frank, 1 must say the note appoars a 

remptory one,’ remarked Jane. 

“Middling for that. It’s short, if not 
sweet.” 

Whether Gar had any sleep or not that 
night, he did not nay; but he started to kecp 
the appointment punctually. His mother 
and Fiank remained together, und Jane fell 
into a bit of quiet talk over tle breakfast 
table. 

‘Frank,’ said she, *‘T am often uneasy 
about you.” 

‘“About me!” cried Frank in considerable 
wonderment. 

‘If you were to go wrong! I know what 
the tomptations of a London life must be. 
Especially to a young man who has, so to 
say, no home.” 


‘“‘T steer clear of them. Mother darling, J 


am telling you the truth,” he added earnestly. | 


‘Do you think we could ever fall away from 
such training as yours’ No. 
William is; look at Gur; und for myself, 
though I don’t like to boast, I a-sure you, 
the Anti-evil-doing Societ y—if you have ever 
heard of that respected body—might hoist me 
on a pedestal at Exeter Hall as their choicest 
model. You don’t like my joking! Beheve 
me, then, in all seriousness, that your sons 
will never fail you. Wedid not battle on in 
our duty as boys, to forget it as men. You 
taught us the bravest lesson that a mother 
can teach, or a child Jearn, when you con- 
trived to impress upon us the truth that God 
is our witness always, ever present.” 

Jane’s eyes filled with tears: not of grief. 
She knew that Frank was speaking from his 
heart. 

‘‘And you are getting on well ?”’ 

**What with stray briefs that come to 
me, and my literary work, and the fellow- 
ship. I make six or seven hundred a year 
already.” 


“J hope you are not spending it all-?” 

“That Iam not. I put by allIcan. It is 
true that I don’t live upon bread and potatoes 
six days in the week, as you know we have 
done ; but I take care that my expenses are 
moderate. It is keeping hare-brained follies 
at arm’s-length that enables me to save.” 

o now, Frank, for another question. 


’ 


Look at what | 


bee: made yousend me that hundred-pound 
note 

‘“*T shall send you another soon,’ was all 
Frank’s answer. ‘The idea of my gaining a 
superfluity of money, and sending none to 
my darling mother!”’ 

‘But indeed I don’t know what to do with 
it, Frank. Ido not require it.”’ 

“ Then put it by to look at. As long as I 
have brains to work with, I shall think of my 
mother. Have you forgotten how she worked 
for us? IT wish you would come and live 
with me?” 

Jane entered into all her arguments for 
deeming that she should be better with Gar. 
Not the least of thom was, that she Should 
still be near Helstonleigh. Of all her sons, 
Jane, perhaps unconsciously to herself, most 
Joved her eldest: and to go far away from 
him would have been another trouble. 

By-and-by, they saw Gar coming back. 
And he did not look as if he had been receiv- 
| ing a reprimand: quite the contrary. He 

came in almost as impulsively as he used to 
| do in his schoolboy days. 

‘Frank, you were right! 
going to give mo a living. 
true.’’ 

“Of course,” said Frank. 
right.” 

“The bishop did not keep me waiting a 
minute, although I was thore before my time. 
He was very kind, and——’’ 

“But sbout the living?” cried impatient 


Frank. 
Tho bishop 


The bishop is 
Mother, it is 


“TI always ain 


“TY am telling you, Frank. 
| said he had watched us grow up—meaning 
you, as woll—and he felt pleased to tell me 
that he had never seen anything but good in 
| either of us. But I noed not repeat all that. 
| He went on to askine whether I should be 
prepared to do my duty zealously in a living, 
| were one given to me. I answered that I 
| hoped I should—and the long and the short 
| of it is, that lam going to bo appointed to 
one.” 
| “Long live the bishop!” cried Frank. 
:‘*Where’s the living situated! In the 
| noon ?” 
| *‘ Ah, where indeed ? Guess what living it 
is, mother.” 
**Gar, dear, how can 1?” asked Jane. “Js 
It recalled Jane to 


it a minor canonry ‘ 

They both laughed. 
her absence of mind. The bishop had nothing 
to do with bestowing the minor canonries. 
Neither could a minor canonry be called a 


“living.” 
“‘Mother, it is Deoffam.”’ 
*““Deoffam! Oh, Gar!” 


* Yes, it is Deoffam. You wil] not have to 
go far away from Helstonleigh, now.” 

“Yl lay my court wig that Mr. Ashley has 
had his finger in the pie!” cried quick Frank. 

But, in point of fact, the gift had emanated 
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from the prelate himself. And a very good 
gift it was: four hundred a year, and the 
ttiest parsonage house within ten miles. 
he brilliant scholarship of the Halliburtons, 
attained by their own unflagging industry, 
the high character they had always borne, 
had not been lost upon the Bishop of Helston- 
leigh. Gar’s conduct as a clergyman had 
been exemplary; Gar’s preaching was of no 
mean order, and the bishop deemed that such 
a one as Gar ought not to be overlooked. The 
day has gone by for a bishop to know nothing 
of the younger clergy of his diocese, and he 
of Helstonleigh had Gar Halliburton down in 
his preferment book. It is just possible that 
the arfhouncement of his name in the local 
papers, as having helped to marry his brother 
at Deoffiam, may have put that particular 
living into the bishop’s head. Certain it was, 
that, a few hours after the bishop read it, he 
ordered his carriage, and went to pay a visit 
at Deoffam Hall. During his stay, he took 
Mr. Ashley’s arm, and drew him out on to the 
terrace, very much as though he wished to 
take a nearer view of the peacock. 

“T have been thinking, Mr. Ashley, of 
bestowing the living of Deoffam upon Edgar 
Halliburton. What should you say to it ?” 

“That I should almost feel it as a personal 
favour paid to myself,’ was the reply of Mr. 
Ashley. 

“‘ Then it is done,” said the bishop. ‘' He is 
young, but 1 know a great many older men 
who are leas deserving than he.” 

’ Your lordship may rely upon it that 
there are few men, young or old, who are so 
intrinsically deserving as the Halliburtons.”’ 

“IT know it,” said the bishop. 
interested me as lads, and IT have watched 
them ever since.” 

And that is how Gar 
Deoffam. 

‘You will be trying for @ minor canonrv 
now, Gar, 1 suppose, living so near tu it?” 
observed Jane. 

“Mrs. Halliburton, will you be sv kind a3 
not to put unsuitable notions into his head ?”’ 
interrupted Frank. “The Reverend Gar must 
look out for a canonry, not a minor. And 
he won’t stop there. 
sack, in my place in the Lords, Gar may be 
opposite to me, a spiritual peer.” 

Jane laughed, as did Frank. 
though ? 


became Vicar of 


Who knew, 
It all lay in the future. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A DYING CONFESSION. 
MEANWHILE William Halliburton and his wife 
had crossed the Channel. Amongst other 


letters, written home tv convey news of them, 
was the following. It was written by Mary to 


“They | 


When I am on the wool- , 
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Mrs. Ashley, after they had been abroad a 
week or two. 


** Hotel du Chapeau Rouge, Dunkerque, 
‘* September 24th. 
‘““My EVER DEAR Mamma, 

‘You have heard from William how it was 
that we altered our intended route. I thought 
the sea-side so delightful that I was unwilling 
to leave it, oven for Paris, and we determined 
to remain on the coast, especially as I shall 
have other opportunities of seeing Paris with 
William. Boulogne was crowded and noisy, 
so we left it for less frequented towns, staying 
a day or two in each place. We went to Calais 
and to Gravelines; also to Bourbourg, and 
to Cassel—the two latter not on the coast. 
The view from Cassel—which you must not 
confound with Cassel in Germany—is mag- 
nificent. We met some English people on the 

summit of the hill, and they told us the 
jeeckh called it the Malvern of France. I 
am not sure which affords the finer view, 
| Cassel or Malvern. They say that eighty 
prowns or villages may be counted from it; 
but I cannot say that we made out anything 
like so many. Wecan sce the soa in the far 
| distance—as we can, on oa cloar day, catch a 
| glimpse from Malvern of the Bristol Channel. 
|The view from somo of the windows of the 
| Hotel de Sauvage was so beautiful that I was 
; never tired of looking at it. William says he 
, shall show me better views when he takes me 
to Lyons and Annonay, but I scarcely think 
it possible. Ata short distance rises a monas- 
, tery of the order of La Trappe, where the 
| monks never speak, except the * Memento 
mori’ when they meet each other. Some of 
| the customs of the hotel were primitive ; thev 
gave us tablespoons in our coffee-cups for 
| breakfast. 
|“ From Cussel we came to Dunkerque, and 
l are staying ut the Chapeau Rouge, the only 
| large hotel in the place. The other large hotel 
‘wus made into a convent some time back ; 
both are in the Ruo des Cupucins. Itis a fine 
| und very clean old fortitied town, with a 
'gtutue of Jean Bart in the middle of the 
| Place. Place Jean Bart, it is called ; and the 
market is held in it on Wednesdays and 
| Saturdays, as it is at Heltonleigh. Such a 
‘crowded scone on the Saturday! and the 
womon’s snow-white caps quite shine in the 
gun. | cannot tell you how much [ like to 
look at these old Flemish towns! By moon- 
| light, they look exactly like the towns you 
| are familiar with in old pictures. There is a 
| large basin here, and wu long harbour and 
pier, One English lady, whom we met at the 
table d’héte, said she had never been to the 
end of the pier yet, and she had lived in: 
Dunkerque four years. It was too far for a 
walk, she said. The country round is flat 
and poor, and the lower classes mostly speaiz. 
Flomish. 


‘ 


i 


a4 


“On Monday we went by barge to a place 
called Bergues, four miles off. It was market 
day there, and the barge was crowded with 
passengers from Dunkerque. A nice old 
town, with a fine church. They ch us 
only five sous fcr our passage. But I must 
leave all these descriptions until I return 
home, and come to what I have chiefly to tell 

u. 
sie There is a piece of enclosed ground here, 
called the Parc. On the previous Saturday, 
which was the day we first arrived here, I and 
William were walking through it, and sat 
down on one of the ches tacing the old 
tower. I was rather tired, having been to 
the end of the pier—for its length did not 
alarm us. Some one was seated at the other 
end of ths bench, but we did not take par- 
ticular notice of her. Suddenly she turned 
to me, and spoke: ‘Have I not the honour of 

ing Miss Ashley?’ Mamma, you may 
imagine my s se. It was that Italian 
governess of the Dares, Mademoiselle Varzin, 
as they used to call her. William inter- 
posed: I don’t think he liked her speaking to 
me. I suppose he thought of that story 
about her, which came over from Germany. 
He rose and took me on his arm to move 
away. ‘Formeily Miss Ashley,’ he said to 
her: ‘now Mrs. Halliburton.’ But William’s 
anger died away—if he had felt any—when 
he saw her face. I cannot describe to you 
how fearfully ill she looked. Her cheeks 
were white, and drawn, and hollow; her eyes 
were sunk within a dark circle, aud her lps 
were open and looked black. ‘Are you ill ?’ 
Tt asked her. ‘Iam so ill that a few days 
will be the finish of me,’ she answered. ‘The 
doctor gave me to the falling of the leaves, 
and many are already strewing the grass ; in 
Seas than a week’s time from this, 1 shall be 
lower than they are.’ ‘Is Herbert Dare with 
‘you?’ inquired William — but he has said 
wince that he spoke in the moment’s impulse. 
Had he taken thought, he would not have 
put the question. ‘No, he is not wth me,’ 
ahe answered, in an angry tone. ‘I know 
nothing of him. He is just a vagabond on 
the face of the earth. ‘What is it that is 
the matter with you?’ William asked her. 
* They call it decay,’ she answered. ‘I was in 
Brussels, getting my living by daily teaching. 
(had to go out in all weathers, and I did not 
take heed to the colds I caught. I suppose 
they settled on my lungs.’ ‘ Have you been 
in thig town long ?’ we inquired of her. ‘I 
came in August,’ she answered. ‘The Bel- 
gian doctor said if I had a change, it might 

o something for me, and I came here} it 
was the same to me where I went. But 
it did me harm instead of . I grew 
worse directly I came; the doctor 
bere said I must not move away again; 
the travelling would injure me. What 
mattered it? As good die here as else- 
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where.’ That she had death written plainly 
in her face, was evident. Nevertheless, 
William tried to say a word of hops to 
her: but she interrupted him. ‘There's no 
recovery for me; I am sure to die; and the 
time, it’s to be hoped, will not be long in 
coming, or my money will not hold out.’ 
She spoke in a matter-of-fact tone shocking 
to hear: and before I could call up any 
answer, she turned to William. ‘You are 
the William Halli—I never could say the 
name—who was at Mr. Ashley’s with Cyril 
Dare. May I ask where you have descended 
in Dunkerque?’ ‘At the Chapeau Rouge,’ 
replied William. ‘Then, if I shoujd send 
there to ask you to come and speak with me, 
will you come?’ she continued. ‘I have 
something that I should like to tell you before 
I die.” William informed her that we should 
remain @ week; and we wished her good 
morning and moved away into another walk. 
Soon afterwards, we saw a Sister of Charity, 
one of those who go about nursing the sick, 
come up to her and lead her away. She 
could scarcely crawl, and halted to take 
breath between every few steps. 

“‘This, 1 have told you, was last Saturday. 
This evening, Wednesday, just as we were 
nsing from table, a waiter came to William 
and called him out, saying he was wanted. 
se ha to be the Sister of Charity that we 
had seen in the park; she told William that 
Madame Varsin. was near death, and had 
sent her for him. So William went with her, 
and I have been writing this to you since his 
departure. It is now ten o'clock, and he has 
not yet returned. I shall keep this open to 
tell you what she wanted with him. I cannot 
imagine. 

** Past eleven. William has come in. He 
thinks she will not live over to-morrow. And 
1 have kept my letter open for nothing, for 
William will not tell me. He says she has 
been talking to him about herself and the 
Dares ; but that the tale is more fit for papa’s 
ears than for yours or mine. 

**My sincerest love to papa and Henry. 
We are so glad Gar is to at Deoffam !— 
And believe me, your ever-loving child, 

‘“Mary Hapisurton. 


* Excuse the smear. 
‘Mary Ashley.’ ” 


This meeting, described in Mary’s letter, 
must have been one of those remarkable 
coincidences that sometimes’occur during a 
lifetime. Chance encounters they are some- 
times called. Chance! Had William and 
his wife not gone to Dunkerque—and they 
went there by accident, as may be said, for 
the original plan had been to spend their 
absence in Paris—they would not have met. 
Had the Italian lady not gone to Du 
when ordered change—and she chose is 


I had nearlygnut 
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accident, she said——they would not have met. 
But somehow both parties were brought there, 
and they did meet. It was not chance that 
led them there. 

When William went out with the sister, she 
conducted him to a small lodying in the Rue 
Nationale, a street not fat from the hotel. 
The accommodation appoared to consist of 
@ small ante-room and a_ bed-chamber. 
Signora Varsini was in the latter, dresied in a 
perignoir, and sitting in an arm-chair, sup- 
ported by cushions. A washed-out, faded 
petgnoir, possibly the very one she had worn 

ears ago, the night of the death of Anthony 
are. William was surpris:d; by the sister’s 
accownt he had expected to find her in b-d, 
almost in the last extremity. But hers was a 
restless spirit. She was evidently weaker, 
and her breath seemed to come irregularly. 


William sat down in a chair opposite to her: | 
he could not see very much of her face, for | 
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taminate you ?—~as you feared for your wife 
on Saturday ?” 

“If I can aid you in any way I shall be 
happy and ready to do 80,’ was William's 
answer, rae soothingly. ‘‘L think you 
are very ill.”’ 

‘The doctor was here this afternoon. ‘Ma 
chére,’ said he, ‘ to-morrow will about end it. 
You are too weak to last longer; the inside 
is gone,’ ”” 

‘““Did he speak to you in that way ?——a 
medical man !”’ 

‘He is aware that I know as much about 
my own state as he does. He might not be 
so plain with all his patients. Then I said 
to the sister, ‘Get me up and make the bad, 
for I must see a friend.’~—And I sent hor for 

ou. I told you I wanted you to do me a 
ittle service. Will you do it ?”’ 

“If it is in my power.’ 

“It is not much. It is this,” she added, 


the small lamp on the table had a gioen | drawing from beneath the peignorr a small 


shade over it, which cast its gloom on the 
room. 

The sister retired to th> ante-room and 
closed the door between with a caution. 
‘Madame was not to talk much.” For a 
few moments after the fir-t greeting, she 
‘‘Madame,”’ kept silence; then she spoke in 
English. 

“T should not have known you. I never 
saw much of you. But 1 knew Miss Ashley 
in &@ moment. You must have prospered 


well.” 

“Yes. Iam Mr. Ashley’s partner.’ 

“So! That is what Cyril Dare coveted for 
himself, Miss Ashley also. ‘ Bah, Monsi-ur 
Cyril!’ said Tf sometimes t> my mind; 


‘neither the one nor the other for thee.’ 
Where is he ?” 

“Cyril? Heisat home. Doing no good.” 

‘He never do good,” she said with bitter- 
ness. ‘‘He Herbe:t’s own brother. And the 
other one—George ?”’ 

‘George is in Australia. He has a chanes, 
I believe, of doing pretty well.” 

‘‘ Are the girls married 7?” 

ry No.”’ 

“Not Adelaide ?”’ 

os No,” 

Something like a smile curled her dark and 
fevered lips. ‘‘Mademoiseile Adelaide was 
eying aftcr that vicomte. ‘Bah!’ | would 
say to myself as I did by Cyril, ‘ there’sa no 
vicomte for hor; ho is only playing his game.’ 
Does he go there now ?” 

“Lord Hawkesley ? Oh, no, All intimacy 
has ceased.” 

““They have gone down, have they not ? 
They are very poor ?”’ 

‘I fear they are poor now. Yes, they 
have very much gone down. May I inquire 
what it is you want with me?” 

‘* You inquire soon,” she answered in re- 
sentful tones. ‘Do you fear I should con- 


packet, sealed and stamped, looking like a 
thick letter. ‘* Will you undertake to put this 
surely in the post after lam dead’? [do not 
want it posted before.” 

“ Cortainly I will,’ he answered, taking it 
from her hand, and glancing at the super- 
scription. lt was addressed to Hoerbort Vare 
at Dusseldorf. ‘‘ Is he there ?” asked William. 

“That was his address the last L heard of 
him. He is now here, now there, now else- 
where ; «a vagabond, as | told you, on the face 
of the earth. He is like Cain,” she vehe- 
mently continued. ‘‘ Cain wandered abroad 
over the earth, never finding rest. So does 
Herbert Dare. Who wonders? Cain killed 
his brother: what did he do ?” 

William lifted his eyes to her face; as much 
of it as might be distinguished under the 
dark shade cast by the lamp. That shoe 
uppeared to be in a very demonstrative state 
of resentment against Herbert Dare was 
indisputable. 

“He did not kill his brother, at any rate,” 
observed William. ‘I fear he is not a good 
man; and you may huve cause to know that 
more conclusively than 1; but he did not kill 
his brother. You wero in Helstonleigh at the 
time, mademoiselle, and must remember that 
he was cleared,” added William, falling into 
the style of address used’by the Dares. 

‘“‘Then I say he did kill him.” 

She spoke with slow distinctness. William 
could only look at her in ama7ement. Was 
her mind wandering ? She sat glaring at him 
with her light blue cyes, so glazed, yet glisten- 
ing; just the same eyes that used to purslo 
old Anthony Dare. 

“ What did you say ?” asked William. 

“T say that Herbert Dare is a second Cain,” 
nee did not kill Anthony,” 

‘‘He did no nthony, 

William. ‘He could not have killed ‘ise 
He was in another place at the time,” 


ad 
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“Wes. With thet Puritan child in the 
dainty dress—fit attire only for your folles 
in—what you call the place ?—Bedlam! I 
mow he was in another place,” she con- 
tinued: and she appeared to be growin 
terribly excited, between passion and natura 


emotion. 

“*Then what are you speaking of ?” asked 
William. “It is an impossibility that 
Herbert could have killed his brother.” 

**He caused him to be killed.”’ 

William felt a nameless dread creeping over 
him. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” he breathed. 

“I send that letter, which you have taken 
charge of, to Herbert the bad ; but 'he moves 
about from pla~e to place, and it may never 
reach him. So I want to tell you in sub- 
stance what is written in the letter, that you 
may repeat it to him when you come across 
him. He may be going back to Helston'eigh 
some day; if he not die off first, with Ins 
vagabond life. Was it not said there, once, 
that he was dea’ ?”’ 

“Only for a day or two. 
report.”’ 

‘“‘And when you se? him—in case he has 
not had that packet—you will tell him this 
that I am now about to tell you.” 

“What is its nature?” asked William. 

“* Will you promise to tell him ?”’ 

**Not until I first hear what it may be,” 
fearlessly replied William. ‘‘Intrust it to 
me, if you will, and I will keep it sacred ; but 
I must use my own judgment as to imparting 
it to Herbert Dare. It may be something 
that would be better left unsaid.”’ 

“TI do not ask you to keep it sacred,” she 
rejoined. ‘“ You may tell it to the world if 
you please; you may tell it to your wite; you 
may tell it to all Helstonioigh. But not until 
Tam dead. Will you givo thet promise ?”’ 

** That I will readily give you.” 

“On your honour ?”’ 

William’s truthful eyes smiled into hers. 
“On my honour—if that shall better satisfy 
you. It was not necessary.” 

She remained silent a few moments, and 
then burst forth vehemently. “When you 
geo him, that cochon, that vaurien——”’ 

*I beg you to be calm,” interrupted 
William, ‘This expitement must be most 

jurious to one in your weak state; I cannot 
ait and listen to it.’ 

‘Tell him,” said she, leaning forward, and 
speaking in a comewhat calmer tone, “tell 
him that it was he who caused the death of 
his brother Anthony.” 

William could only look at her. Was she 
wandering? “J killed him,” she went on. 
** Killed him in mistake for Monsieur 
Herbert.” 

olen had giro ae lips, when all 
tint been strange in that traged 

to roll away an a cloud’ trom William's 
‘The utter mystery there had been as 


It was a false 


to the perpetrator: the almost impossibility 
of pointing accusation to any, seemed now 
accounted for: and a conviction that she 
was speaking the dreadful truth fell upon him. 
Involuntarily he recoiled from her. 

‘He used me ill; yes, he used me ill, that 
wicked Herbert !"’ she continued in agitation, 
** He told me stories; he was falae to me; he 
mocked at me! He had made me care for 
him ; I cared for him—ah, I not tell you how. 
And then he turne! round to laugh at me. 
He had but amusec himself—pour faire passer 
le temps !”’ 

Her voice had risen to a shriek; her face 
and lips grew ghastly, and she began to twitch 
as one falling into convulsion. Willian? grew 
alarmed, and hastened tc her support. He 
could not help 1t, much as his spirit revolted 
from her. 

““Y a-t il quelque chose qu’on psut donner 
& madame pour !a soulager?’’ he called out 
hastily to the sister in his fear. 

The woman glided in. ‘* Mais oui, monsieur. 
Madame s’agite, n’est-ce pas ?”’ 

“Elle s’'agite bearcoup.”’ 

The sister poure1 some drops from a phial 
into a wine-glass of water, and held it to those 
quivering lips. ‘Si vous vous azitez comme 
cela, madame, c’est pour vous tuer, savez- 
vous ?”’ cried she. 

‘‘I fear so too,’ added William in English 
to the invalid. ‘It would be better for me not 
to hear this, than for you to put yourself into 
this rtate.”’ 

She grew calmer, and the sister quitted 
them. William resumed his seat as before ; 
there appeared to be no help for it, and she 
continued her tale. 

“‘T not agitate myself again,” she said. ‘I 
not tell you all the details, or what I suffered : 
& quoi bon? Pai at morning, pain at mid- 
day, pain at night; I think my heart turned 
dark, and it has never been nght again——’’ 

‘‘ Hush, mademoiselle! The sister wil] hear 
you.”’ 

““What matter? She not speak English.” 

“I really cannot, for your sake, remain 
here, if you put yourself into this state,” he 
rejoined. 

** You must remain; you must listen! You 
have promised to do it,” she answered. 

* I will, 1f you wi'l be calm.” ° 

“T’ll be calm,” she rejoined, the check’ 
having dr:ven back the rising passion. “The 
worst is told. Or rather, I do not tell you the 
worst—that mauvais Herbert ! you 
wonder that my spirit was turned to re- 
venge ?” 

agin somewhat of her fierce and fiery 
nature, William did not wonder at it. ‘I do 
not know what I am to understand yet ?"” he 
whis “‘ Did you—kill—Anthony ?” 

She leaned back on her pillow, clasping her 
hands before her. “Ah me! I did! Tell 


him so,” she continued again passionstely ; 
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tll him that I killed Anthony—thinking it | my own discretion. I think it is very un- 


was him.” 

“It is a dreadful story!” shuddered 

am. 

“I did not mean it to be so dreadful,” she 
answered, s ing quite equably. ‘No, I 
did not; and I am telling you as true as 
though it were my confession before receivin 
the bon dieu. I only meant to wound him—— 

‘* Herbert ?”” 

“Herbert! Of course; who else but Her- 
bert ?” she retorted, giving signs of another 
relapse. ‘Had I cause of anger against that 
pauvre Anthony? No; no. Anthony was 
sharp with the rest sometimes, but he was 
always civil to me; I never had a mis-word 
with him. I not like Cyril; but I not dislike 
George and Anthony. Why, why,” she con- 
tinued, wringing her hands, “did Anthony 
come forth from his chamber that night and 
go out, when he said he had retired to it for 
good? That is where all the evil arose.” 

** Not all,” dissented William in low tones, 

‘Yes, all,” she sharply repeated. ‘I had 
only meant to give Mr. Herbert a little prick 
in the dark, just to repay him, to stop his 
pleasant visits to that field for a term. I 
never thought to kill him. I liked him better 
than that, ill as he was behaving to me. I 
never thought to kill him; I never thought 
much to hurt him. And it would not have 
hurt Anthony; but that he was what you 
call tipsy, and fell on the point of the——” 

‘Scissors? suggested William, for she 
had stopped. How could he, even with this 
confession before him, speak to a lady—or 
one who ought to have been a lady—of any 
uglier weapon ? 

‘‘I had something by me sharper than 
scissors. But never you mind what. That, 
so far, does not matter. The little hurt I 
had intended for Herbert he escaped; and 
poor Anthony was killed.” 

There was a long pause. William broke it, 
speaking out his thoughts impulsively. 

“And yet you wont to Rotterdam after- 
wards to make friends with Herbert !” 

‘When he write and tell me there good 
teaching in the place, could 1 know it was 
untrue ? Could I know that he would borrow 
all my money from me? Could I know that 
be turn out a worse——” 

o** Mademoiselle, I pray you, be calm.” 

** There, then. I will say no more. I have 
outlived it. But I wish him to know that 
that fine night’s work was his. It was the 
right man who Jay in prison for it. The 
letter I have given Pe may never reach him; 
and I ask you tell him, for his pill, should 





- i¢ not.” 

“Then you have never hinted this to 
him?” asked William. . 

“Never. I was afraid. Will you tell 


”» 


? 
“IT oannot make the promise. I must use 


likely that I shall ever see him.” 
“You meet people that you do not leek 


for. Until last Saturday, you might he 
said it was unlikely that you wold coh 

“That is true.” 

Now that the excitement of the disclosure 
was over, she lay back in a grievous state of 
exhaustion. William rose to leave, and she 
held out her hand to him. Could he shun 
it—guilty as she had confessed herself to him ? 
No. Who was he, that he should set himself 
up to judge her? And she was dying! 

‘*Can nothing be done to alleviate your 
sufferings ?’’ he inquired in a kindly tone. 

‘‘Nothing. The sooner death comes to 
release me trom them, the better.” 

He lingered yet, hesitating. Then he bent 
closer to her, and spoke in a whisper. 

“Have you thought much of that other 
life? Of the necessity of repentance—of 
seeking earnestly the pardon of God ?” 

“That is your Protestant fashion,” she 
answered with eyuanimity. “1 have made 
my confession to a priest and he has given 
me absolution. A good fat old man; he was 
very kind to me; he saw howI had been 
tossed and turned about in life. He will 
bring the bon dieu to mo the last thing, and 
cau-e a mass to be said for my soul.”’ 

“T thought I had heard that you were a 
Protestant. ’ 

‘“‘I waseither. I said I was a Protestant 
to Madame Dare. But the Koman Catholic 
relizion is tho most convenient to take up 
when you are passing. Your priests say they 
cannot pardon sins,’ 

The interview took longer in acting than it 
has in telling, and Wiliam returned to the 
hotel to find Mary tired, wondoring at his 
absence, and a letter to Mrs. Ashley—with 
which you have been favoured—lying on the 
table, awaiting ity conclusion. 

‘You are weary, my darling. You should 
not have remained up.” 

“[ thougoat you were never coming, 
William. 1 thought you must have gone off 
by the London steamer, and left me here! 
The hotel omnibus tuok some passengers to 
it at ten o’clock.” 

William sat down on®the sofa, and drew 
her to him; the full tide of thankfulness 
going up from his hoart that all women were 
not as ‘Tie one he had juat left. 

‘* And what did Mademviselle Varsini 
with you, William ? 1s she really dying 2” 

“1 think she is dying. You must net aek 
me what she wanted, Mary. It was to tell 
me somethug—to speak of things connected 
with herself and the Dares. They would not: 
be pleasant to your ears.” wet 

“But I have been writing an secound @f, 
all this to mamma, and have left my : 
open, to send word what the governem 
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have to say to you. What can J tell her?”’ 

“Tell her as I tell you, my dearest: that 
what I have been listening to is more fit for 
Mr. Ashley’s ears than for yours or hers.” 

Mary rose and wrote rapidly the conclud- 
ing lines. William stood and watched her. 
He laughed at the ‘‘ smear.” 

“Tam not familiar with my new name yet: 
T was signing myself ‘Mary Ashley.” 

“Would you g> back to the old name, if 
you could ?” cried he. somewhat saucily. 

“Oh, William !”’ 

Faturday came round again: the day they 
were to Jeavo—just a week since they had 


come, since the encounterin the park. They , 


were taking an early walk in the market, 
when certain low sounds, as of chanting, 
struck upon their ears. A funeral was coming 
wong; it had just turned out of the great 
church of 8t. Eloi, at the other corner of the 
Place. Not a wealthy funeral —quite the 
other thing. On the previous day they had 
reen a grand interment, uttended by its 
distinguishing marks ; seven or eight banners, 
as many priests. Some sudden tecling 
prompted William to ask whose funeral this 
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and Mrs. Ashley and Henry were guests. 
And | can tell you that in Mr. Ashley 
they were entertaining no less a_ per- 
sonage than the high sheriff of the county. 

The gentlemen nominated for sheriffs, that 
year, for the county of Helstonleigh, whose 
names had gone up to the Queen, were as 
follows :— 

Humphrey Coldicott, Esquire, of Coldicott 
Grange ; 

Sir Harry Marr, Bart.. of The Lynch ; 

Thomas Ashley, Esquire, of Dooffam Hall. 
And hor Majesty had been pleased to prick 
tho latter name. 

The gate of the garden swung open, and 
some one came hastily round the grave!-path 
to the house. Mary, who was seated at the 


| head of the table, facing the window, caught 
, & View of the visitor. 


‘itis Mrs. Dare!” she exclaimed. 

“Nrs. Dure!” repeuted Mr. Ashley, ay a 
peal at the hall-bell was heard. ‘ Nonsense, 
child!” 

* Papa, indeed it is.’ 


? 


| 
| 2 think you must be mistaken, Mary,” 
| 


said her hushand. ‘* Mrs, Dare would scarcely 


avas, and he made inquiry of «a shopkeeper, | be out at this early hour.” 


who was standing at her door. 
‘Monsieur, c'est Penterrement 


V arsini.” 

“Oh, William ! do they bury her already 7~ 
was Mary’s shocked remonstrance.  * 11) was 
only yesterduy at midday the sister came 
to you to sayshe had died. Whatashame!”’ 

**Hush, Jove! Many of the people here 
understand Englsh. They bury quickly m 
these countries.” 

They stood on the pavement, and the 
funeral came quickly on. One black }anner 
borne aloft} in a man’s hand, two boys in 
surplices with lighted candles, and the priest 
chanting with his open book. Fight men, 
in white corded hats and black cloaks, bore 
the coffin on a bier and there was a +prinkling 
of impromptu followers—as there always is at 
these foreign funerals. An the dead was 
borne past him on its way to the cemetery, 
William, following the usage of the country, 
hfted his hat, and remained uncovered until 
it had pone by. Ps 

And that was the lust of Bianca Varsini. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DOWNFALL OF THE DARES. 
Tr was a winter’s morning, and the family 
y round the breakfast table at Williain 


HSalliburton’s looked a cheery one, with its 
adjuncta of a good fire and good fare. Mr. 


“Oh, you disbehevers all!’ laughed Mary. 


dune,‘ Asat ] did not know Mrs. Dare! She looked 
étrangere. Une Ituhenne, }on dit: Mademe | scared and flurried.” 


Mrs. Dare. looking indecd scared and 
: furried, came into the breakfast-room. The 
servant had been showing her into another 
room. but she put jim aside, and appeared 


( amidst them. 


What brought her there? What had she 
come to tell them % Alas! of their unhappy 
downiall, How the Dares had contrived to 
go on so Jong, without the crash coming, they 
alone knew. They had promised to pay here, 
they had promised to pay there; and peopte, 
tradespeople especially, did not much like to 
begm compulsory measures with old Anthony 
_Dure, who had so Jong held sway in Helston- 
jteigh, Has professional businoss had almost, 

left hhina—perhaps because there was no 
i efficiont head to carry it on, Cyril was just 
' what mademoiselle had called Herbert, a 
| vagabond ; and Cyril was unirretriovable ono. 
No good to the business was he—not half as 
much goud as he was to the public-houses. 
Mr. Dare, with white hair, bent form, and dim 
eyes, would go creeping to his office 

, days; but his memory wus leaving hin, and 
it was evident to all that he was relapsing 
into his second childhood. Lutterly they had 
lived entirely by privately disposing of their 
| portable effects—as Honey Fair used to do 
bo wwe en cb FADD on aat nk wee PIN ee 2 ce 
everywhere; rent, taxes, servants’ wages, 
large debts, small debts—it was universal. 
And now the landlord had put in his claim 
aiter the manner of landlords, and it had 
brought on the climax. They were literally 
without resource; they knew not where to 
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tun; they had not a penny, or the worth of 
it,,in the wide world. Mrs. Dare, in the 
alarm occazioned by the unwelcoms visitor— 
for the landlord's man had made good his 
entrance that morning—came flying off to Mr. 
Ashley, some extravagant hope floating in her 
mind that help might be obtained from him. 

“‘Here’s trouble! Here’s trouble!’’ she 
exclaimed by way of salutation, wringing her 
hands frantically. 

They rose in consternation, believing she 
must have gone wild. William handed her a 
chair. 

“There, don’t come round me,” she cried, 
as she flung herself into it. ‘*Go on with 
yourebreakfast. I have concealed our troubles 
until I am heart-sick, and now they can be 
concealed no longer, and I have come for help 
to you. Don’t press anything upon me, Mrs. 
William Halliburton; to attempt to eat would 
choke me!”’ 

She sat there and entered on her grievances. 
How they had long been without money, had 
lived by credit, and by pledging things out of 
their house; how they owed more than she 
could tell; how a “horrible man” had come 
into their house that morning, us an emissary 
of the landlord. 

‘What are we to do ?”’ she wailed.‘ Will 
you help us? Mr. Ashley, will you ?—your 
wife is my husband's cousin, you know. Mr. 
Halliburton, will you holp us? Don't vou 
know that I have a right to claim kindred 
with you? Your father and I were first 
cousins, and lived for sone time under the 
same roof,” 

William remembered the former years when 
she had not been so ready to own the relation- 
ship. He remembered the day when Mr. 
Dare had put a scizure into their house, and 
his mother had gone, craving yraco of him. 
Mr. Ashley remembered it, and his eye met 
William’s. How marvellously had the change 
been brought round! the right come to 
light! 

‘““What is it that you wish me to do?” 
inquired Mr. Ashley. ‘‘ I do not understand.”’ 

**Not understand !"’ she sharply echoed, in 
her grief. ‘‘I want the landlord paid out. 
You have ample means at command, Mr. 
Ashley, and might do this much for us,” 

A mpdest request, certainly! The rent due 
@%s for three years: considerably more than 
two hundred pounds. Mr. Ashley replied to 
it quietly. 

‘“‘A moment’s reflection might convince 

ou, Mrs. Dare, that to pay this money would 
fruitless waste, The instant this procedure 
gets wind—and in all probability it has already 
done so—other claims, as pressing, will be 
enforced.” 

‘*Tradespeople must wait,” she answered, 
with irritation. 

‘**Wait for what ?’’ asked Mr. Ashley. “Do 
you expect to drop into a fortune ?”’ 


Wait for what, indeed? For completo 
ruin? There was nothing else to wait for. 
Mrs, Dare sat beating her foot against the 
carpet. 

“Mr. Dare has grown useless,” she said, 
‘“‘What he says one minute, he forgets the 
next; he is almost in a state of imbecility. I 
have no one to consult with, and therefore I 
come to you. Indeed, you must he!p me,’’ 

“But I do not see what I can do for you,” 
rejoined Mr. Ashley. ‘As to paying your 
debts, it is—it is—in fact, it is not to be 
thought of. I have my own payments to 
make, my expenses to keep up. I could not 
do it, Mrs. Dare.”’ 

She paused again, playing nervously with 
her bonnet strings. ‘Will you go back with 
me, and see what you can make of Mr, Dare ? 
Perhaps between you something may be 
arranged. I don’t understand thing:.” 

“I cannot go back with you,” replied 
Mr. Ashley. “I must attend the mopsting 
which takes place this morning at the Guild- 
hall.” 

‘‘In your official capacity,” remarked Mrs. 


' Dare in not at a!l a pleasant tono of voice. “I 


forgot that you preside at it. Howvery grand 
you have become!” 

“Very grand indeed, 1 think, considering 
the lowly estimation in which you held the 
glove manufacturer, Thomas Ashley,’’ he 
answered, with a good-humoured laugh. ‘1 
will call upon your husband in the course of 
the day, Mrs. Dure.” 

She turned to William. ‘ Will you return 
with me’ I have a claim on you,” she 
reiterated eagerly. 

Ho shook his head. 
Ashley to the meeting.” 

Sho was obliged to he satisfied, turned 
abruptly, and left the roon, William attend- 
ing her to the door. 

“Woat d’you call that?” asked Henry, 
lifting his voice for the first time. 

* Cull it ?”’ repeated lis sister. 

“Yes, Mrs. Mary; call it. Cheek, I should 
say.” 

‘ Hush, Henry,” said Mr. Ashley. 

“Very well, sir. It’s cheek all the same, 
though.” 

As Mr. Ashley ee the misfortune bad 
already got wind, and the unhappy Dares 
wero besieged that day by clamorous creditors. 
When Mr. Ashley and Willian arrived there, 
for they walked up at the conclusion of the 
public meeting, they found Mr. L’are seated 
alone in the dining-rcom; that sad dining- 
room which had witnessed the tragical end of 
Anthony. He cowered over the fire, his thin 
hands stretchod out to the blaze. He was 
not altogether childish; but his memory 
failed. and he was apt to fall into fita of 
wandering. Mr. Ashley drew forward a chair 
and sat down by him. 


“T fear things do not look very bright,"’ he 


*[ a-company Mr. 
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observed. ‘We called in at your office as 
we came by, and found a seizuro was also put 
in there.” 

‘‘There’s nothing much for ’em to take but 
the desks,” returned old Anthony. 

‘Mrs. Dare wished ine to come and talk 
matters over with you, to see whether any- 
thing could hedone. She does not understand 
them, she said.” 

‘“*What can be done, when things come to 
such a pass as this?” returned Anthony 
Dare, lifting his head sharply. ‘‘That’s just 
like women—‘ seeing what's to be done!’ I 
am beset on all sides. Hf the bank sent me a 
present of three or four thousand pounds, we 
might go on again. But it won't, you know. 
The things must go, and we must go. 1 
suppose they'll not put me in prison; they'd 
get nothing by doing it.” 

He Jeaned forward and rested his chin on 
his stick, which was stretched out. before him 
as usual. Prosently he resuined, his eyes and 
words alike wandering : 

‘He said the money would not bring us 
good if we kept it. And it has not: it has 
brought a curse. L have told Julia so twenty 
times since Anthony went. Only the half of 
it was our, you know, and we teoh the 
whole.” 

“What money ?” asked Vr. Ashley, won- 
doring what he was paying. 

“Qld Cooper's. We were at Birmingham 
when he died, J and Juha. The will left it all 
to her, but he charged us—— ” 

Mr. Dare suddenly stopped. His eye had 
fallen on William. In these fits of wandering 
he partially lost his memory, and mixed 
things and people together in the most inex- 
tricable confusion. 

“ Are you Edgar Halliburton 7" he went on. 

“Yam his son. Do you not remember me, 
Mr. Dare ?” 

“Ay, ay. Your son-in-law,’ nodding to 
Mr. Ashley. “But Cyril was to have had 
that place, you know. He was to have been 
your partner.” 


Mr. Ashley made no reply. It might not 


have been understood. And Mr. Dare 
resumed, confounding Willham with = his 
father. 


‘It was hers in the will, you know, Edgar, 
and that’s roine excuse, for we had to prove 
it. There was not time to alter the will, but 
he said it was an unjust one, and charged us 
tu divide the money; half for us, hulf for 
you; to divide it to tle lust halfpenny. And 
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‘*Heartily,’ roplicd William, taking his 
wasted hand. 

‘““But you had to struggle, and the mcney 
would have kept struggle from you. It was 
many thonsands.” 

, ‘Who knows whether it would or not?” 
c. eerily answered William. ‘Had we 
possessed inoney to fall lack upon we 
might not have struggled with a will; 
might not have put out all the exertion that 

| Was in us, and then we should never have got 
on as we have done.” 

“Ay; goton, You are looked up to now; 
you have become gentlemen. And what are 
my boys?) The money was yours.” 

| “Dismiss it entirely from your mémory, 

| Mr. Dare,” was William's answer, given in 
true compassion. “I beheve that our not 
having had it may have been good for us in 
the long-run, rather than a drawvack. The 
utter want of money may have been tho 
secret of our success.” 

i 6 ** Ay,” nodded old) Daro. ‘My boys 

' Should have been taugot to work, and they 

| Were only taught to spend. We must have 
our luxuries indoors, forsovoth, and our show 

| without: our servants, and our carriages, 
and our confounded pride. What has it 
ended in?” 

| What had it! hey made no answer. 
Mr. Dare remained still for a while, and then 
lifted his haggard face, and spoke in a 
whisper, a shrinking dread in his face and 
tone. 

“They have heen nothing but my curses. 
It was through Herbert that she, that wicked 
foreign woman, murdered Anthony.” 

Did he know of that? How had the know- 
ledge come to hin! William had not be- 
traved it, except to Mr. Ashley and Henry. 

,; And they had buried the dreadful secret 
down deep in the erchives of their breasts. 

| Mr. Dare’s next words disclosed tho puzzle. 

‘She diced, that woman. And she wrote 
to Herlert on her death-bed and made a 
confession. He sent a part of it on here, lest, 

| J suppose, we might doubt him still, But his 

' conduct led toit. It is dreadful to have such 

} sons as mine!” 

' His stick fell to the ground. Mr. Ashley 
held hin, while William picked it up. He 

Was gasping fdr breath. e 
** You are not well,” cried Mr. Ashley. 
“No; 1 think I} am going. One can’t stand 

those repeated shocks. Did | see Edgar 

Halliburton here? I thought he was dead. 


we took it all. We did not mean to tako it, | ls he come for his money ¢” he continued in 
or to cheat you, but somehow the money | a shivering whisper. ‘‘We acted according 
went ; our expenses were great, and we had | to the will, sir: according to the will, tell 
aged debts, and when you came afterwards | him. He can see it in Doctors’ Commons. 
to Helstonleigh and died, your share was | He can’t proceed against us; he has no proof. 
already broken into, and it was tvo late. ! Let him go and look at the will.” 

al genie money brings nothing but acurse,; ‘We had better leave him, William,” 
and that money brought it to us. Will you murmured Mr. Ashley. “Our presence only 
‘shake hands and forgive ?” excites him.” 
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In the opposite room sat Mrs. Dare. 
Ade'aide passed out of it as they entored. 
Never before had they remarked how sadly 
worn and faded she looked. Her later life 
had been spent in pining after the chance of 
greatness she had lost, in missing Vi.count 
Hawhesley. Irrevocably lost to her; for the 
daughter of a neighbour:ng earl now called 
him husband. They sat down hy Mrs. Dare. 
but could only condole with hir: nothing but 
the most irretrievable rain was around. 

* Wo shall be turned from here,’ she wailed. 
“How are we to find a home to earn a 
ee ia 

“Your daughters must do something to 
assis? you,” replied Mr. Ashley. ** Teaching, 
or——"! 

“Teaching! in this overdone place!” 
interrupted. 

“Tt has been somewhat overdone in that 
way. certainly of late years,” ho answered. 
“If they cannot get teaching, they may find 


“he 


some other employment. Work of some 
sort.” 
“Work!” shrieked Mis. Dare.  “ My 


daughters work /” 

‘Indeed, I don’t know what else is to bo 
done,” he answered. ‘Their education has 
been good, and I should think they may 
obtain daily teaching: perhaps sufficient to 
enable you to live quictly. Twill pay for a 
lodging for you, and give you a trifle towards 
housekeoping, until you can turn yoursely cs 
round.” 

“IT wish we wero all 
response of Mrs. Dare. 

Mr. Ashley wont a little nearer to hor. 
“What is this story that your husband has 
heen telling about the misappropriation of 
the money that Mr. Cooper desired should be 
handed to Edgar Halliburton ?” 

She throw her hands before her face with a 
low cry. ‘Has he been betraying (that? 
What will become of us ?—what shali we do 
with him? Ifever a family was beaten down 
by fate, it is ours.” 

Not gratuitously by fate, thought Mr. 
Ashley. Its own misdoings have brought the 
evil upon it. “Where is Cynl?” he asked 
aloud. ‘He ought to bestir himself to help 
you, now.” 

a Ceril!” echood Mra. Daro, a bitter scowl 
rising to her face. *‘ He help us! You know 
what Cyril is.” 

As they went out, thoy met Cyril. What 
@ contrust the two cousins prisented, side 
by side !—he and William might be called 
such. The one—fine, noble, intellectual ; 
his countenance setting forth its own truth, 
candour, honour; making the best in his walk 
of life, of the talents entrusted to him by 
God. The other—slouching, untidy, all but 
ragged; his offensive doings too plainly 
shown in his bloated face, his inflamed eyes: 
letting his talents and his days run to worse 


dead!” was the 
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than waste; a burden to himself and to those 
around him. And yet, in their boyhood days, 
how great had been Cyril’s advantages over 
William Halliburton’s! 

They walked away arm-in-arm, William 
and Mr. Ashley. A short visit to the manu- 
fartory in passing, and then they continued 
thoir way home, taking it purposely through 
Honey air. 

Honey Fair!) Could shat be Honey Fair? 
Honey Fair used to be an unsightly, inodorous 
place, where mud, garbage, and children ran 
riot together: aspecies, in short, of capacious 
pigsty. But look at it now. The paths are 
well kept, the road is clean and cared for, 
Her Majesty's tate coach-and-eight might. 
drive down it, and the horses would not have 
to tread gingerly. ‘The houses are the same; 
small and large bear evidence of care, of 
thrift, of a respectable class of inmates. The 
windows ao no longer stuffed with rags, or 
the palings broken, And that httle essay — 
the assembling at Robert East's, and William 
Halliburton--had led to the change. 

Men and women had been awakened to 
self-respect; to the duty of striving to live 
‘wed and to do well; to the solemn thought 
| that there is ancther wor'd after this, where 
| their works, good or bad, would follow thetn, 
They had learned to reflect that it might be 
' possible that one phase of a lost soul’s punish: 
ment atter death, will jie in remembering tho 
duties it ought to have performed in hfe. 
They knew, without any effort of reflection, 
that it as a remembranco which makes the 
sting of many a deathbed. Formerly, Honey 
Fair had believed (those who had thought 
about it) that their duties in this world and 
any duties which lay in preparing for the 
next, were as wide apart as the two poles. 
Of that they had now learned the fallacy. 
' Honey Fair had grown serene, Children were 
| taken out of the streets to be sent to school ; 

the Messrs. Bankes had been discarded, for 

the women had prown wiser; and, for all the 
‘custom the “ Horned Ram’? obtained from 
| Hioney Fair, it nught have shut itself up. In 
| short, Honey Fair had been awakened, speak- 
}ing trom a moderate pomt of view, to 
enlightenment; to the social improvements 
of an advancing and a thinking age. 
| This was a grand day with Honey Fair, as 
Mr. Ashley and William knew, when thoy 
turned to walk through it. Mr. Ashley had 
purchased that building you have heard of, 
for a compurative trifle, and made Honey 
Fuir a present of it. It was very useful. 1b 
did for their schools, their night meetings, 
their provident clubs; and to-night a treat 
was to be held in it. ‘The men expected that 
Mr. Ashloy would look in, and Henry Ashley 
had sent round his chemical apparatus to 
give them some experiments, and had bought 
a creat magic-lantern. The place was now 
ca'led the “ Ashley Institute.” Some thought 
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w-Mvr, Ashley for one—that the “ Halliburton 
Yostitute® would have been more consonant 
with fact; but William had resolutely 
withstood it. The piece of waste land 
behind it had been converted say 2 sort of 

around and garden. The children were 
Oe Catched in it incessantly, and screamed 
at :—* You'll destroy those flowers !"” ‘« You'll 
break that winuow'’’ ‘‘ You are tearing up 
the shrubs!” No: they were made to under- 
stand that they were trusted not todo these 
things; and they took the trust to them- 
selves, and were proud of it. You may train 
@ child to this, if you will. 

As they passed the house of Charlotte East, 
she was turning in at her garden gate; and, 
standing at the window, dandling a baby, was 
Caroline Mason. Caroline was servant to 
Charlotte now, and that was Charlotte’s 
baby ; for Cha:lotte was no longer Charlotte 
East, but Mrs. Thorneycroft. She curtsied as 
they came up. 


Yes, sir, it is as you say—Honey Fair ought 
to respect her. It will come in time.” 

‘* As most good things come, that are striven 
for in the right way,” remarked Mr. Ashley. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ASSIZE TIME. 


ONCE more, in this, the almost concluding 
chapter of the history, are we obliged te take 
notice of Assizve Saturday. Once more had 
the high sheriff’s procession gone out to 
receive the judges; and never had the 
cathedral bells rung out more clearly, or the 
streets and windows bcen so thronged. 

A blast, shrill and loud, from the advancing 


“Good afternoon, gentlemen. I have been | heralds, was borne on the air of the bright 
round to the rooms to show them how to ' March afternoon, as the cavalcade advanced 


arrange the evcrgreens. 1 hope they will 
have a pleasant evening!” 

“They !’’? echoed Mr. Ashley. 
not coming yourselt ?”’ 

“JT think not, sir. Adam and Robert will 
be there, of course; but 1 can’t well leave 
taby 99 

** Nonsense.Charlotte !’’ exclaimed Wiliam. 
‘What harm will happen to the baby? Are 
you afraid of its running away ?”’ 

**Ah, sir, you don’t understand babies 

et.” 
' ‘‘That has to come,” laughed Mr. Ashley. 

‘‘T understand enough about babies to pro- 
nounce that one a most exacting infant. if 
you can’t leave it for an hour or two,” per- 
sisted Willam. ‘ You must come, Charlotte. 
My wife intends to be there.” 

“Well, sir,—I know I should lke it. YTer- 
haps I can manage to run round for an hour, 
leaving Caroline to listen.” 

‘*How does Caroline go on?” inquired Mr. 
Ashley. 

“Sir, never a better young woman went 
into a house. That was a dreadful lesson to 
her, and it has taught her what nothing 
elze could. I beliove that Honey Fair will 
respe:t her in time.’® 

“My opinion is, that Honey Fair would not 
be going far out of its way to respect her 
now,” remarked William. ‘Once a false 
etep is taken, it is very much the fashion 
to go tripping over others. Caroline, on 
the contrary, bas been using all her poor 
endeavours ever since to retrieve that first 
mistake.” 

“J could not wish for a better servant,” 
seid Charlotte. «Of course, I could not keep 
ail for arg abr ore and rk 

earns ing me 4 e 
T am pleased, end 


‘“* Aro you, 


she is grateful. 


———— — 


up East Street. The javelin-men rode next, 
two abreast, in the plain dark Ashley livery, 
the points of their javelins glittering in tho 
sunshine, scarcely able to advance for the 
crowd. A feverish crowd. Little cared they 
to-day for the proud trumpets, the javelin- 
bearers, the various attractions that made 
their dehght on other of those days; they 
cared only for that stately equpage in the 
1ear. Not for its faur prancing horses, its 
silver ornaments, its portly coachman on the 
hammer-cloth ; not even for the very judges 
themselves; but for the muster of that car- 
nace, the high sheriff, Thomas Ashley. 

He snt in it, its only plainly attired inmate. 
The scarlet robes, the flowing wigs of the 
Judges, were opposite to him; beside him 
were the nich black silk robes of his chaplain, 
the vicar of Deofiam. A crowd of gentlemen 
on horseback followed—a crowd Helstonleigh 
had rarely seen. William was one of them. 
The popularity of a high sheriff may be 
judged by the number of his attendants, 
when he goes out to meet the judges. Half 
Hoelstonleigh had placed itself on horseback 
that day, to do honour to Thomas Ashley. 

Occupying a conspicuous position in the 
street were the Ashley workmen. Clean and 
shaved, they had surreptitiously conveyé 
their best coats to the manufactory; and, 
with the first peal of the college bells, had 
rushed out, dressed—evcry soul—leaving the 
manufactory alone in its glory, and Samuel 
Lynn to take care of it. The shout they 
raised, as the sheriff's carriage drew near, 
deafened the street. It was out of all manner 
of etiquette or precedence to cheer the 
sheriff when in attendance on tho judges; 
but who could be angry with them? Not 
Mr. Ashley. Their lordships looked out 
astonished. One of the judges you have met 
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before—Sir William Leader; the other was 
Mr. Justice Keene. 

The judges gazed from the carriage, won- 
dering what the shouts could mean. They 
saw a respectable-lool:ing body of men—not 
respectable in dresi only, but in face— 
gathered there, bareheaded, and cheering the 
carriage with all their might and main. 

**What can that be for?’ cried Mr. Justice 
Keene. 

**] believe it must be meant for me,” 
observed Mr. Ashley, taken by surprise as 
much as the judges were. ‘“ Foolish fellows ! 
Your lordships must understand that they 
are the workmen belonging to my manu- 


‘But his eyes were dim, as he leaned for- 
ward and acknowledged the greeting. Such 
a shout followed upon it! The judges, used 
to shouting us they were, had rarely heard 
the like, so deep and heartfelt was it. 

‘‘There’s genuine good-feeling in that 
cheer,” said Sir William Leader. ‘I like to 
hear it. Tt is more than lip deep.” 

The dinner party for the judges that night 
was given at the deanery. Not a more 
honoured guest had it than the high sheriff. 
His chaplain was with him, and Wilham and 
Krank were also guests. What did the Dares 
think of the Halliburtons now ? 

The Dares, just then, were too much 
occupied with their own concerns to think of 
them at all. They were planning how to vet 
out to Australia. Their daughter Julia, more 
dutiful than some daughters might prove 
themselves, had offered an asylum to her 
father and mother, if they would go out to 
Sydney. Her sisters, she wrote word, would 
find yood situations thore as governowes— 
probably in time find hushands. 

They were wild to go. They wanted to pet 
away from mortifying Helstonleigh, and to 
try their fortunes in a new world. Tho 
passage money was the difficulty. Julia had 
not sent it, possibly not supposing they were 
so very badly off; she did not know yet of 
the last touch to their misfurtunes. How 
could they scrape together even enough for 
a steerage passugo? Mr. Ashley’s private 
vpinion was that he should have to furnish 
it. Ah! he was a good nan. Never a better, 
never. & more considerate to others than 
e’Phomas Ashley. ; 

Sunday morning rose to the ringing aguin 
of the cathedral bells —bells that do not con- 
descend to ring except on rare vccasions— 
telling that it was some day of note in 
Helstonleigh. It was fine day, sunny, and 
very warm for March, and the glittering east 
window reflected its colours upon a crowd 
such as the cathedral had rarely seen assem- 
bled within its walls for divine service, even 
on those thronging days, Assize Sundays. 

The procession extended nearly the whole 
way from the grand entrance gates to the 
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choir, passing through the body sand the 
nave. The high sheriff's men, standing s0 
still, their formidable javelins in rest, had 
enougn to do to retain their places, from the 
pressure of the crowd, as they kept the line 
of way. The bishop in his robes, the cler 
in their white garments and scarlet or blac 
hoods, the long line of college boys in their 
surplices, the lay-clerks, yet in white. Not 
(as yon were told of yesterday) on them; not 
on the mayor and corporation, with their 
chains and gowns; not on the grey-wigged 
judges, their fiery trains held up behind, 
glaring cynosure of eyes on other days, was 
the attention of that crowd fixed; hut on him 
who walked, calm, dignified, quiet, in immmediate 
attondance on the judges—thvirrevera i fellow- 
citizen, Thomas Ashley. In attendance on 
him was his chaplain, his black gown, ¢o 
contrasting with the glare and glitter, mark ng 
him out conspicuously. 

‘Lhe organ had burst forth ai they entered 
the great gates, simultaneously with the 
ceasing of the bells which hud been sending 
their mo'’ody over the citv. With some 
difficulty, places were found for those of note ; 
but many a s-ore stuod that day. The bishop 
had gone on to his throne; and opposite to 
him, in the arcvhdea’on’s stall, the appointed 

| place for the preacher on Assize Sundays, sat 
‘the sheriffs chaplain. Sir Willan Leader 
was shown to the dean’s stull; Mr. Justice 
Keene to the sub-dean’s; the dean sitting 
next the one, the high sLerifl next the other. 
Wiliiam Halliburton was ina canon’s stall ; 
Frank—handsome Frank!- found a place 
amidst many other barristers, And in tho 
ladics’ pew, underneath the dean, seated 
with the deun’s wife, were Mrs, Ashley, her 
duughter, and Mrs. Halliburton. 

The Reverend Mr. Neating chanted the 
service, putting his best voice into it. They 
gavo that fine anthem, ‘ Behold, God is my 
salvation.” Very good were the services and 
the singing that day. The dean, the pre- 
bendary in residence, and Mr. Keating went 
to the communion-table for the command- 
nents, and thus the servics drew to an end. 
As they were conducted back to their stall, 
& verger With hus silver mace Cleared a space 
for the sheriff's chaplain to ascend the pulpit 
stairs, the preacher of tMe day. 

How the college boys gazed at him! Only 
wu short time before (compuratively speaking) 
he had been one of them, a college boy him- 
solf; some of the seniors (juniors then) had 
been school- fellows with him. Now he wag 
the Reverend Edgar Halliburton, chief per 
sonave for the moment in that cathedral... Te 
the boys’ eycs he seemed to look dark; 
excopt on Assize Sundays, they were accua- 
tomed to see only white robes in that pulpis, 

“Too young to give us a good eerman,”’: 
thought half the congregation, as 
scanned him. Nevertheless, they liked, ha 
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ance ; its grave earnest look. He 
ve out his text, a verse from Ecclesiastes : 

. * Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowl » nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” 

Then he leaned a little forward on the 
enshion ; and, after a pause. began his ser- 
mon, which lay before him, and worked out 
tho text. 

It was an admirable discourse, clear and 
ptactical; but you will not care to Lave it 
recapitulated for you, as it was recapitulated 
in the local newspap¢rs. Kemembering 
what the bringing up of the Hulliburtons 
had been, it was impossibla that Gar’s 
aermons should not be practical; and the 
congregation began to think they had been 
mistaken in their estimate of what a young 
man could do. He told the judges where 
their duty lay, as fearlessly as he told it to the 
college boys, as he told it to all. He told 
them that the golden secret of success and 
happiness in this hfe, lay in the faithful and 
earnest performance of the duties that 
crowded on their path, striving on un- 
weariedly, whatsoever those duties might be, 
whether pleasant or painful ; joined to wmplicit 
reliance on, and trust in God. A plainer 
sermon was never preached. In manner he 
was remarkably calm and impressive, and the 
tone of his voice was quict and persuasive, 
just as if he were speaking to them. He was 
listened to with breathless interest through- 
out; even those gentry, the college boys, 
were for once beguiled into attending to a 
sermon. Jane’s tears fell incessantly, and 
she had to let down her white veil to hide 
them; as on that day, years azo, when shu 
had let down her black crape veil to conceal 
them, in the office of Anthony Dare. Difforent 
tears this time. 

The sermon lasted just half an hour, and it 
had seemed only a quartor of one. The 
bishop then rose and gave the blessing, and 
the crowds began to file out. Asthe preacher 
was being marshalled by a verger through 
the choir to take his place in the pro- 
ceasion next the high sherifi, Mr. Keating 
met him and grasped his hand. 

“You are all right, Gar,’ he whispered, 
‘and I am proud Of having educated you. 
That sermon will tell home to sume of the 
drones.” 

“I knew he'd astonish ’em!” ejaculated 
Dobbs, who had walked all the way from 
Deoffam to see the sight, to hear her master 
preach to the cathedral, and hed fought out 
a standing-place for herself right in front of 
the pulpit ‘‘His sermons aren't filled up 
with bottomless pite as are never full enough, 
like those of some preachers be.” 

, That sermon and the Rev. Edgar Halli- 

. were talked of much in tonleigh 
Fs 


But ere the close of another day the town 
was ringing with the name of Frank. He had 
led; he, nk Halliburton! A cause of 
some importance was tried in the Nisi Prius 
Court, in which the defendant wa; Mr. Glenn 
the surgeon. Mr. Glenn, who had liked Frank 
from the hour he first conversed with him 
that evening at his house, now so lo 
a conversation at which you had the pleasure 
of assisting—who had also the highest opinion 
of Frank’s abilities in his profession, had 
made it a point that his cass should be 
intrusted to Frank. Mr. Glenn was not 
deceived. Frank led admirably, snd his 
eloquence quite took the spectators by 
storm. What was of more importange, it 
told upon Mr. Justice Keene and the jury, 
and Frank sat down in triumph and won his 
verdict. 

‘‘T told youl should do it, mother,” said 
he, quietly, when he reached Deoffam that 
night, after being nearly smothered with con- 
gratulations. ‘You will live to see me on 
the woolsack yet.” 

Jane laughed. She often had laughed at 
the same boast. She was alone that evening; 
Gar was attending the high sheriff at an 
official dinner at Helstonleigh. ‘Will no 
lesser prize content you, Frank?” asked she, 
jestingly. ‘Say, for example, the Solicitor- 
Generalship ?” 

“Only as a stepping-stone.” 


“And you still get on well? Seriously 
speaking now. Frank.” 
‘*First-rate.”’ answered Frank. ‘ This 


day’s work will be the best lift for me, though, 
unless I am mistaken. I had twv fresh briefs 
put into my hands as I sat down,” he added, 
going off in @ laugh. ‘See if I make this 
your less than a thousand !” 

‘‘And the next thing, 1 suppose, you will 
be thinking of getting married ?”’ 

The hold barr.ster actually blushed. 
‘“‘What nonsense, mother! Marry, and lose 
my fellowship! ’ 

“Frank, it is so! I see it in your faco. 
You must tell me who it is.” 

*- Well, as yet it is no one. I must wait 
until my eloquence, as they called it to-day 
in court, is a more assured fact with the 

ublic, and then I may speak out to the 
judge. She means waiting for me, though, 
so it is all right.” ° “eo 

“Tell me, Frank, 
is ‘she’ ?’” 

‘‘Maria Leader.”’ 

Jane looked at him doubtingly. 
William’s daughter ?”’ 

‘“‘ His second ah ana 

“Ts not that rather too aspiring for Frank 
Halliburton ?”’ 

“Maria does not think so. I have heen 
aspiring all my life, mother ; and 6o long as I 
work on for it honourably and uprightly, I 
see no harm in being so.” 
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repeated Jane; “ who 


“Not Sir 
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“No, Frank; good instead of harm. How 
did you become acquainted with her ?”’ 

“‘ Her brother and Tare chums: have been 
ever since we were at Oxford. Bob is at the 
Chancery bar, but he has not much nous for 
it—not half the clever man that his father 
was. His chambers are next to mine, and I 
often go home with him. The girls make a 

t deal of us, too. That is how I first 
ew Maria.” 

‘** Then | suppose you see something cf the 
judge ? t} 

‘‘QOh dear,” laughed Frank, “the judge 
and I are upon intimate terms in private life ; 

uite cronies. You would not think it, 
though, if you saw me bowing before my lord 
when he sits in his big wig. Sometimes I fancy 
he suspects.” 

‘‘Suspects what ?”’ 

**That I and Maria would like to join cause 
together. But I don’t mind if he does, I 
am afavourite of his. The very Sunday be- 
fore we came on circuit he asked me to dine 
there. We went to church in the evening, 
and I had Maria under my wing; Sir William 
and Lady Lealer trudging on before us.”’ 

‘Well, Frank, I wish you success. I don’t 
think you would choose any but a nice girl, a 
good girl 

“Stop a moment, mother; you will meet 
the judge to-morrow night, and you may 
then draw a picture of Maria. She is as like 
him as two peas.” 

‘‘ How old is she, Frank ?” 

““Two-and-twenty. J shall have her. He 
was not always the great Judgo Leacor, you 
know, mother; and he knows it. And he 
knows that every one must have a beginning, 
as he and my Jady had it. For yeurs after 
they were marri:d he did not make tive 
hundred a year, and they had to live upin it. 
He does not fear to revert to it, either ; often 
talks of it to me and Bob—a sort ot hint, 
I suppose, that folk do get on in time, by 
dint of patience. You will like Sir William 
Leader.’ 

Yes: Jane would meet Sir Wiiliam on the 
following night, for that would be tho evening 
of the entertainment given by the high sheriit 
to the judges at Deoftam Hall. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE HIGH SHERIFF'S DINNER PARTY. 


Wrxam HaLururton drove his wife over 


in the pony carriage in the afternoon; they 
would dress and sleep at Deofiam. They 
went early, and in driving past Deoffam 


Vicarage, who should be at the gate looking 


out for them, but Anna! Not Anna Lynn 
now, but Anna Gurney. 

“William, William, there’s Anna!” Mary 
exclaimed. ‘TI will get out here.” 

He assisted her down, and they remained 
talking with Anna. Then William asked 
what he was todo. Wait with the c 
for Mary, or drive on to the hall, and walk 
back for her ? 

«Drive to the hall,” said Mary, who wished 
to stay a little while with Anna. ‘“ But, 
William,” sho added, as he got in, “don’t let 
my box go round to the stables.” 

** With all its finery !”’ laughed William. 

“It contains my dinnér dress,” Mary 
explained to Anna. ‘“ Have you been here 
long?” 

“This hour, [ think,” re: ied Anna. “My 
husband had business a mile or two further 
on, and drove me here. What a nice garden 
this is' See, I have been picking Gar’s 
tlowers.”’ 

‘Where is Mrs. Halliburton ?”’ asked Mary. 

‘‘Dobis called her in to settle some dispute 
in the kitchen. I know Dobb; is a great 
tyrant over that new housemaid.’’ 

‘‘But now tell me about yourself, Anna.” 
said Mary, leading her toa bench. ‘I have 
s°arcely seen you since you were married. 
How do you like being your own mistress ?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s charminz!’’ rephed Anna, with 
all her old childish, natural manner. ‘Mary, 
what dost thee think? Charles lets me sit 
without my caps.” 

Mary laughed. 
Patience !”’ 

“Indeed, yes. One day, Patience called 
when we were at dinnor. I had not so 
much as o bit of net on, and Patience looked 
so cross; but she said nothing, for the ser- 
vants were in waiting. When they had left 
the room she told Charles that she was sur- 
prised at his allowing it; that I was giddy 
enough and vain enough, and it would oaly 
make me worse. Charles smiled; he was 
eating walnuts: and what dost thee think he 
answered ? He—but I don’t like to tell 
thee,” broke off Anna, covering her face with 
her pretty hands. : 

‘** Yes, yes, Anna, you must tell me.” 

** He told Patience thgt he liked to see me 
without the caps, and there was no ne-d for 
my wearing them until I should have children 
old enough to set an example to.” 

Anna took off her straw bonnet as she 
spoke, and her curls fell to shude her bl 
oh eis Mary wondered whether the “ * 
dren’ would have faces as lovely as their 
mother’s. She had never seen Anna luok aq 
well. For one thing, she had rarely rare bie 
so well dressed. She wore a stone- 
corded silk, glistening with richness, end a 
exquisite white shawl that must have cost as 
end of money. 


“IT should always let my curls be” sae, 


‘““To the great scandal of 
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Anna,” said Mary; “there can be no harm 
in it.’ 

“No, that there can’t, as Charles does not 
think so.” emphatically answered Anna. 
‘*Mary.” dropping her voice to a whisper, “I 
want Charles not to wear those straight coats 
any more. He shakes his head at me and 
laughs ; but I think he will listen to me.” 

Seeing what she did of the change in Anna’ 
dress, Mary thought so too. Not. but that 
Anna's things were still cut sufficiently in the 
old form to bespeak her seci: as they, no 
doubt, always would be. 

“When art thee coming to spend the day 
with me, as thee promised ?”’ asked Anna. 

“Very soon: when this assize bustle shall 
bo over.” 

How gay you will be to-night!” 

* How formal you mean,” said Mary. ‘‘ To 
entertain judges when on circuit. and bishops, 
and deans, is more formidable than pleasant. 
Tt is a state diner to-night. When I saw 
papa this morning, 1 inquired if wo were to 
have the javelin-men on guard in the dining- 
room.” 

Anna laughed. 
there ?”’ 

“Of course. The high sheriff coud not 
give a dinner party without his chaplain at 
hand to say grace,” returned Mary, laughing. 


“Du Frank and Gar dine 


William came back: and they all remained _ 


for almost the rest of the afternoon, Jane 
regaling then with tea. It was scarcely over 
when Mr. Gurney drove up in his carriage: 
ea large, open carriage, the groom’s seat 
behind, the hors s very fine ones. He came 
in for a few minutes; a very p'easant man 
of nearly forty years; a handscme man also. 
Then he took possession of Anna, carefully 
assisted her up. took the seat) beside her, and 
the reins, and drove off. 


William started for the Hall with Mary, | 


walking at uw brisk pace. Jt was not ten 
minutes’ distance, but the evening was getting 
on. Henry Ashley met them as they entered, 
and began upon them in his crossest tones. 

‘“Now what have you two got to say for 
yourselves ? Here, ] expect you, Mr. William, 
to pass the afternoon with me: the mother 
expects Mary: and nothing arrives but a 
milliner’s box! And you make your appear- 
ance when it’s protty nearly time to go up to 
embellish ! ” 

‘“We stayed at the Vicarage, Henry; and 
J don’t think mamma could want ime. 
Gurney was there.” 

‘Rubbish! Who's Anna Gurney that she 
should upset things? 1 wanted William, and 
that’s enough. Do you think you are to 
monopolize him, Mrs. Mary, just because you 
happen to have married him ?”’ 

Mary went behind her brother, and play- 
ay oC her arms round his neck. ‘1 will 
lend him to you now and then, if you are 
_gcod,”’ ahe whispered. 


Anna | 


MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


‘‘You idle, inattentive girl! The mother 
wanted you to cut some hot-house flowers for 
the dinner-table.”’ 

‘Did she? I will do it now.” 

« Listen to her! Do it now! when it has 
been done this hour past. William, I don’t 
intend to show up to-night.” 

“Why not ?”’ asked Willian. 

“tis a nuisance to change one’s things: 
and my side’s not over clever to-day: and 
the ungrateful delinquency of you two has 
put me out-of-sorts altogether,” answered 
Henry, making up his catalogue, ‘* Con- 
demning one to vain expectation, and to 
fretting and fuming over it! I shan’t show 
up. William must represent me.” P 

“Yes, you will show up,” replied William. 
“For you know that your not doing so would 
vex Mr. Ashley.” 

“A nice lot you are to talk about vexing ! 
You don’t care how you vex me.” 

William gently took him by the arm. 
‘Come along to your room now, and I will 
help you with your things. Once ready, you 
can do as you like about appearing.” 

* You treat me just as a child,” grumbled 
Henry. ‘1 say, do the judges come in their 
wigs ?”” 

Mary broke into a laugh. 

* Because that case of stuffed owls had 
better be ordered out of the hall. The animals 
may be looked upon as personal.” 

*T hope there’s a good fire in your room, 
Henry.” 

“There had better be, unless the genius 
that presides over the fires in this household 
would like to foel the weight of my dis- 
pleasure.” 

Mary went to find her mother; she was in 

her chamber, dressing. 
|  ‘*My dear child, how late you are!” 

“There’s plenty of time, mamma. We 
stayed at the parsonage. Anna Gurney was 
there. Henry says he is not very well.” 

‘He says that always when William dis- 
appoints him. He will be all right now you 
; have come, Go to your room, my dear, and 
I will send Sarah to you.” 

Mary was ready, und the inaid gone, before 
William left Henry to come and dress on his 
own account. Mary wore white silk, with 
emerald ornaments. , 

“Shall J do, William ?”’ asked she, wht 
William eame im, 

“Do!” he answered, running his eyes over 
pher “Nol” 

“Why, what's the matter with me?’’ 
she cried, turning hurriedly to the groat 
glass. 

_““This.”” He took her in his arms, and 
| kissed her passionately. ‘‘ My darling wife! 
' You will never * do’ without that.” 

It was not a formidable party at all, in de- 
fiance of Mary’s anticipations. The judges, 
divested of their flowing wigs and daming 
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robes, looked just like other men, Jane 
liked Sir William Leader, as Frank had told 
her she would; and Mr. Justice Keene was 
an easy, talkative man, fond of a good joke 
and a good dinner. Mr. Justice Keeno 
seemed excessively to admire Mary Halli- 
burton; and—there could be no doubt about 
it, and I hope the legal bench won’t look 

rave at the reflection—seemed very much 
inclined to get up a flirtation with her over 
the coffee, ing a judge, I think the bishop 
ought to have read him a reprimand, 

Standing at one end of the room, coffee- 
cups in hand, were Sir William Leader, the 
Dean of Helstonleigh, Mr. Ashley, and his 
son? They were talking of the Halliburtons, 
Sir William knew a good deal of their history 
from Frank, 

“It is most wonderful! ” Sir William was 
remarking. ‘‘ Self-educated, self-supporting, 
and to be what they are!” 

‘‘Not altogether self-oducated,” dissented 
the dean ; “for the two younger, the barrister 
and clergyman, were in the school attached 
to my cathedral ; but self-educated in a great 
degree. The eldest, my friend's son-in-law, 
never had a lesson in the classics attor his 
father’s death, and thero’s not a more finished 
scholar in the county.” 

‘“‘The father died and left them badly pro- 
vided for,’’ remarked Sir William. 

‘‘He did not leave them provided for at 
all, Sir William,’’ corrected Mr. Ashley. ‘‘ He 
left nothing, literally nothing, but the furni- 
ture of the small house they rented; and he 
left some trifling debts. Poor Mrs. Halli- 
burton turned to work with a will, and not 
only contrived to support them, but brought 
them up to be what you see thern—high- 
minded, honourable, educated men,”’ 

The judge turned his eyes on Jane. She 
was sitting on a distant sofa, talking with 
the bishop. So quiet, so lady-like, nay—so 
uttractive—she looked sti!l, in the rich pearl- 
grey dress worn at William’s wedding; not 
in the least like one who had had to toil hard 
for bread, 

‘*] have heard of her—hcurd of her worth 
from Frank,” he said, with omphasis. ‘She 
must be one in a thousand ” 

“Ono in a million, Sir William,” burst forth 
pHerry Ashley. ‘When they were boys, you 
could not have bribed them to do « wrong 
thing: neither tomptativn nor unything ele 
turned them from the right. And they would 
not be turned from the right now, 1f 1 know 
anything of them.”’ 

The judge walked up to Jane, and took 
the seat beside her just vacated by the 
bishop. 

: . Halliburton,” said he, ‘you must 
be proud of your sons.”’ 

anesmiled. ‘i have latterly been obliged 
to take myself to task for voeing so, Sir 
William,” she answered. 


“To task! I wish I had three such sons 
to take myself to task for being proud of,” 
was his answer. ‘Not that mine are to be 
found fault with; but they are not like 
these.” 

“Do you think Frank will get on?” she 
asked him. 

“It is no longer a question of getting on. 
Ho has begun to rise in an unusually rapid 
manner. I should not be surprised if, in 
after-years, he may find the very highest 
honours opening to him.”’ 

Again Jane smiled. ‘‘ Ho has beon in the 
habit of te'ling ua that he !ooks forward to 
ruling England as Lord Chancellor.’’ 

The judg? laughed. ‘I never knew a 
newly-fledged barrister wh» did not indulge 
that vision,” snid he. “I know TI did. But 
there are really not many Frank Halliburtons. 
So, sir,” le continued, for Frank at that 
moment pa-sed, and the judge ‘pinned him, 
“T hear you cherish dreams of the wool- 
sack.” 

“To look at it from a distance? is not h'gh 
treason, Sir W:lliam,’” was Frank’s ready 
answer. 

“Why, what do you suppose you would do 
on the woolsack, if you got thore?” cried 
Sir William. 

“My duty. [ hope, Sir William. I would 
try hard for it.” 

Sir William loosed him with an amused ex- 
pres-ion, and Frank pas-ed on. Jane begin 
to think Franuk’s dream—not of the woolsack, 
but of Maria Leader—not so very improbable 
@ one. 

‘‘[T have heard of your early struggles,” 
said the judge to her in low tones. ‘* Frank 
has talked to me. How you could have borne 
up, and done long-continued battle with them, 
I cannot imagine !”’ 

“T never could have done it but for one 
thing,” she answered: “my trust in God. 
Times upon timos, Sir William, when the 
storm was beating about my head, I had no 
help or comfort in the wide world: I had 
nothing to turn to but that. [never lost my 
trust in God.’ 

“And therefore God stood by you,’’ re- 
marked the judge. 

‘And therefore Go@ stood by me, and 
helped mo on. 1 wish.” she added earnestly, 
**the whole world cou'd iearn the same 
lesvon that I have ieurnt. I have—I humbly 
hope 1 have—been enabled to teach it to my 
hoys. I have tried to do it from their very 
earliest yours.” ; 

“Frank shall have Maria,” thought the 
judge to himself. “They are an admirable 
family. The young chaplain should have 
another of the girls if he liked her.” 

What was William thinking of, as he stood 
a, little apart, with his serene brow and his 
thoughtful smile? His mind wasin the post. 
That long past night, following the day. of 
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his entrance to Mr. Ashley’s manufactory, 
was present to him, when he had lain down 
in despair, and robbed out his bitter grief. 
‘Bear up. my child,” were the words his 
mother had comforted him with: “only do 
your duty, and trust implicitly in God.” 
And when she had gone down, and he could 
get the sobs away from his heart and throat, 
he made the resolve to do as she had told 
him—at any rate, to try and doit. Atd he 
kneeled down there and then, and asked to 
be helped to do it. And, from that hour to 
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this. William had never known the trust to 
fail. Success? Yer, they had reaped suc- 
cess—success in no meaasuted degree. Be 
very sure that it waa born of that great 
trust. QOh!—as Jane had just said to Sir 
William Leader—if the world could only 
learn thia wonderful truth! 


“BRCAUSE HE HATH SET HIS LOVE UPON 
MF, THEREFORE WILL 1 DELIVER HIM: I 
WILL SET HIM UP, BECAUSE HE HATH 
KNOWN MY NAME.,”’ 


THE END. 
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“T care not how often murders and other mysteries form the foundation of 
plots, if they give us such novels as these.” ——Harrizt Martinzav. 

“ Mrs. Henry Wood has an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the 
game degree.”—Spectato r. 

“ The fame of Mrs. Henry Wood widens and strengthens.” Morning Post. 
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East DZynne. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND EHIGHTIETH THOUSAND. 


“¢ Kast Lynne’ is so full of incident, so exciting in every page, and so admirably 
written, that one hardly knows how to go to bed without reading to the very last 
page.’— Observer. 

«A work of remarkable power which displays a force of description and a 
dramatic completeness we have seldom seen surpassed. The interest of the narrative 
intensifies itself to the deepest pathos. The closing scene is in the highest degree 
tragic, and the whole management of the story exhibits unquestionable genius and 
originality.”—Daily News. 

¢¢ Kast Lynne’ has been translated into the Hindustani and Parsee languages, 
and the success of it has been very great.”-— Daniel Bandmanws Journal. 

“JT was having a delightful conversation with a clever Indian officer, and 
listening to his reminiscences of being sent out to serve in China with Gordon 
He gave me an account of how he tried to keep the regimental library together 
under difficulties, and how ‘ East Lynne’ was sent to them from England. Gordon 
got hold of it, and was fascinated. He used to come riding from a distance, at 
some risk, to get hold of the volumes as they were to be had.’—£utruct from 
a Letter, 


4 
Che Channings. 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTIETH THOUSAND, 


“<The Channings’ will probably be read over and over again, and it can never 
be read too often.”—Athenie um. . 


MWMrs. iballiburton’s Troubles. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


“The boldness, originality, and social scrutiny displayed in this work remind 
the reader of ‘Adam Bede.’ It would be difficult to place beside the death of 
Edgar Halliburton anything in fiction comparable with its profound pathos and 
simplicity. It is long since the novel-reading world has had reason thoroughly 
to congratulate itself upon the appearance of new work as in the instance of 
‘Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.’ It is a fine work ; a great and artistic picture,”—~ 
Morning Post. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The Shadow of Asblyodvat. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“¢The Shadow of Ashlydyat’ is very clever, and keeps up the constant interest 
of the reader. It has a slight supernatural tinge, which gives the romantic touch 
to the story which Sir Walter Scott so often used with even greater effect ; but it 
is not explained away at the end, as Sir Walter Scott’s supernatural ‘touches 
generally, and inartistically, were. "Spectator. 

“The genius of Mrs. Henry Wood shines as brightly as ever. There is a 
scene or two between Maria Godolphin and her little girl, just before she dies, 
which absolutely melt the heart. The death-bed scene likewise is exquisitely 
pathetic.”— Court Journal. 


Bord Oakburn’s Daughters. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 
“The story is admirably told.”—Spectator. 


Verner’s Pride. 
ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


‘<¢ Verner'’s Pride’ is a first-rate novel in its breadth of outline and brilliancy of 
description. Its exciting events, its spirited scenes, and its vivid details, all 
contribute to its triumph. The interest this work awakens, and the acmiration it 
excites in the minds of its readers, must infallibly tend to the renown of the writer, 
while they herald the welcome reception of the work wherever skill in construction 
of no ordinary kind, of a ready appreciation of character which few possess, can 
arouse attention or win regard.”-—Sun. 


Roland Worke. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


“Jn all respects worthy of the hand that wrote ‘The Channings * and ‘ East 
Lynne.’ There is no lack of excitement to wile the reader on, and from the first to 
ithe last » well-planned story is sustained with admirable spirit and in a masterly 

atyle.”— Datly N Yews. 
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Fobnny - Ludlow. 
THE FIRST SERIES. SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.” Spectator. 

“Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, they will mect with a ready 
welcome. The author is masterly in the skill with which she manages her successive 
dramnas.”— Standard. 

“Tt is an agroeable change to come upon a hook like ‘Johnny Gullow. ”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“ Vigour of description and a strong grasp of character.”-—Athenzum. 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction.”— Nonconformist. 

“ Tales full of interest.” Vanity Fair. 

“ Fresh, clear, simple, strong in purpose and in execution, these sturies have won 
admiration as true works of inventive art. Without a single exception they 
maintain a powerful hold upon the mind of the reader, and heep his sympathies in a 
continued state of bealthy excitement.” Daily Telegraph. 


Mildred Hrkell. 


NINETIETH THOUSAND. 


‘Mrs. Henry Wood certainly possesses in a wholly exceptional degree the power 
of uniting the most startling incident of supernatural influence with a certain 
probability and naturalness which compels the most critical and sceptical reader, 
having once begun, to go on reading. . .. He finds himself conciliated by some 
bit of quiet picture, some account of poetic tenderness, some sweet domestic touch 
telling of a heart exercised in the rarer experiences ; and as he proceeds he wonders 
more and more at the manner in which the mystery, the criminality, the plotting, 
and the murdering reconciles itself with a quiet sense of the justice of things ; and 
a great moral lesson is, after all, found to lie in the heart of all the turmoil and 
exciting scene-shifting. It is this which has earned for Mrs. Wood so high a place 
among popular novelists, and secured her admittance to homes from which the 
sensational novelists— so-called—are excluded,”- Ne nconformist. @ 


St. Martin’s Eve. 


NINETY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


« A good novel.”— Spectator. 
“ Mrs. Wood has spared no paing to accumulate the materials for a oyrlously 


thrilling story.”— Saturday Review. 
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Trevipn ‘Wold. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


“We cannot read a page of this work without discovering a graphic force of 
delineation which it would not be easy to surpass.”— Daily News 


George Canterbury’s Udill. 
NINETIETH THOUSAND. 


«The name of Mrs. Henry Wood has been familiar to novel-readers for many 
years, and her fame widens and strengthens with the increase in the number of 
her books.” — Morning Post. 


Che Red Court Farm. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


“When we say that a plot displays Mrs. Wood’s well-known skill in con- 
struction, our readers will quite understand that their attention will be enchained 
by it from the first page to the last.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


Within the Mase. 


ONE JIUNDRED AND SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


‘The decided novelty and ingenuity of the plot of ‘ Within the Maze’ renders 
it, in our eyes, one of Mrs. Henry Wouod’s best novels. It is excellently developed, 
and the interest lfurdly flags for a moment.”— Graphic. 


“Elster’s Folly. 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


‘Mrs. Wood fulfills all the requisites of a good novelist ; she interests people in 
her books, makes them anxious about the characters, and furnishes an intricate and 


carefully woven plot.”—Morning Post. 
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Lady Fodelaide. 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


“One of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best novels.”—Star. 

**Mme. Henry Wood est fort célébre en Angleterre, et ses romans—tras moraux 
et trés bien écrits—sont dans toutes mains et revivent dans toutes les mémoires. 
Le serment de lady Adelaide donneront & nos lecteurs une idée trés suffisante du 
talent si élevé de mistress Henry Wood.”—I’ Instruction Publique. 


Oswald Cray. 
SIXTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


“ Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degrce and kind. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for anyone to 
leave one of these novels unfinished.”—Spectator. 


Sobnny Dudlow. 
YHE SECOND SERIES. FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power and 
graphic description of this book.”—Nonconformist. 

‘‘Mrs. Henry Wood has made a welcome addition to the list of the works of 
contemporary fiction.” —Athenseum (second notice). 

‘‘ These most exquisite studies.”—Nonconformist (second notice). 

“These tales are delightful from their unaffected and sometimes pathetic 
simplicity.” —Standard (second notice). 

“To write a short story really well is the most difficult part of the art of 
fiction ; and ‘Johnny Ludlow’ has succeeded in it in such a manner that his—or 
rather her—art looks like nature, and is hardly less surprising for its excellence 
than for the fertility of invention on which it is founded.” — Globé. 


HFnne ‘Hereford. 
SIXTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


‘Mrs. Wood’s story, ‘Anne Hereford,’ is a favourable specimen of her manner; 
the incidents are well planned, and the narrative is easy and vigoragg.”—Jilusirated 
London News, 
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Dene Wollow. 
SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


*‘Novel-readers wishing to be entertained, and deeply interested in character 
and incident, will find their curiosity wholesomely gratified by the graphic pages 
of ‘Dene Hollow,’ an excellent novel, without the drawbacks of wearisome 
digressions and monotonous platitudes so common in the chapters of modern fiction.” 
—Morning Post. 


dina. 


FIFTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


“The whole situation of the book is clever, and the plot is well managed.”- 
Avademy. 
“ Edina’s character is beautifully drawn.”—Literary World, 


Ai ife’s Secret. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“Now that the rights of capital and labour are being fully inquired into, 
Mrs. Wood’s story of ‘A Life's Secret’ is particularly opportune and interesting. 
It is based upon a plot that awakens curiosity and keeps it alive throughout. The 
hero and heroine are inarked with individuality, the love-passages are finely drawn, 
and the story developed with judgment.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 


‘“1£ Mrs. Wood’s book does not tend to eradicate the cowardice, folly, and 
slavish submission to lazy agitators among the working men, all we can sey is 
that it ought to du go, for it is at once well written, effective, and truthful.”— 
Lllustrated Times. 


Court Hetherleigh. 


FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


“ We always open one of Mrs. Wood’s novels with pleasure, because we are sure 
of being amused and interested.” —7Ztmes. 

“ Lisez-le ; l’émotion que vous sentirez peu 4 peu monter a votre coeur est saine 
et fortifiante. Lisez-le ; cest un livre honné¢te, sorti d’une plume honnéte, et vous 
pourrez le laisser trainer sur la table.” —Signal (Paris). 
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Lady Grace. 
THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


*¢Qady Grace’ worthily continues a series of novels thoroughly English 
in feeling and sentiment, and which fairly illustrate many phases of our national 
life.”—Morning Post. 


SSessy ‘Rane. 
e FIFTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


“The power to draw minutely and carefully each character with characteristic 
individuality in word and action is Mrs. Wood’s especial gift. This endows her 
pages with a vitality which carries the reader to the end, and leaves him with the 
feeling that the veil which in real life senarates man from man has been raised, 
and that he has for once seen and known certain people as intimately as if he had 
been their guardian angel. This is a great fascination.” —Athenseum. 


Che Unboly Wish, etc, 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


‘The characters and situations of which the author made her books are, 
indeed, beyond criticism; their interest has been proved by the experience of 
generations.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Foonny Ludlow. 
THE THIRD SERIES. TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


‘The peculiar and unfailing charm of Mrs. Wood’s style has rarely been more 
apparent than in this succession of chronicles, partly of rustic hfe, some relating to 
the fortunes of persons in a higher class, but all remarkable for an easy simplicity 
of tone true to nature.”—Morning Post. 


The (Master of Greylands. 


SIXTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


“A book by Mrs. Wood is sure to be a good one, and no one who opens ‘ The 
Master of Greylands’ in anticipation of a. intellectual treat will be ae Nera 
The keen analysis of character and the admirable management of the plot alike 
attest the clever novelist.”—John Bull. 
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Orville College. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
‘‘Mrs. Wood's stories bear the impress of her versatile talent and well-known 
skill in turning to account the commonplaces of daily life as well as the popular 
superstitions of the multitude.”—Literary World. 
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Pomeroy Hbbey. 
NINETIETH THOUSAND. 


All the Pomeroy. are very cleverly individualised, and the way in which the 
mystery is worked up, including its one horribly tragic incident, is really beyond all 
praise.” -Morning Post. * 


Fobnny Dudlow. 
THE FOURTH SERIES. TWENTIETH THOUSAND 


“Fresh, clear, simple, strong in purpose and in execution, these stories have won 
almiration as true works of inventive art. Without a single exception they main- 
tain a powerful hold upon the mind of the reader, and keep his sympathies in a 
continual state of healthy excitement."—Daily Teleqaph. 


Foam Grainger. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


“Mrs Wood fulfils all the requisites of a good novelist , she interests her people 
in her hooks, makes them anxious about the characters, and furnishes an intricate 
and carefully woven plot = Morning Post, 


FJobuny Dudlow. 
THE FIFTH SERIES. TWENTIETH THOCS1ND 


“Ke hness of tone, briskness uf movement, vigour, reality, humour, pathos — It 
is safe to affirm that there is not a single story which will not be read with pleasure 
by both sexes of all ages.” Illustrated London News, 


Fokuny Budlow. tne sixty senies. 
Che bouse of Halliwell. 


THIRTY-VIFTH THOUSAND. 


WMsbley. 9 verern rnovsano. 
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